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PREFACE 


Tuk object of thifi book is to give a connected view of the 
('nlical Philosophy, showing the lelationsof the three Cntujius 
to each othc*r, and to the other works of Kant which may be 
regarded as illustrations or developments of his mam argument 
The first pait, on the Untuive of Pure licason, deals with the 
same subject as luy foimer work, entitled T/ir Philosophy of 
Kant, but, e\(*ept iii a lew passages, it is not a repioductioii of 
it ^ Since the date of its publication, many iinpoi taut contiibii- 
\ ions to the study of Kant have been made in Germany and other 
countries. I wisli especially to express my indebtedness to the 
writings of Dr Vaihingci, Benno Kidmann, Cohen, JVuilsen, Ai- 
uoldt, Stadtler, Staudingcr, and Richl , also of the late Piofessoi 
Green and Ihofcssoi Watson, lii )>aiticulai, I)i, Erdmann's publi- 
cation of the Ihfvtnanvth Kant's has thrown much new light on 
ihe de\clopment of the Kantian philosophy, <ind Dr Vaihingei’s 
acute statement of the mam Kantian uTroplat in Ins (Joni- 
mcniaiy is full of instruction and suggestion tor e\ciy student 
I have sumednues given reieieuces to these and other writeis, 
but often I luue found it impossible to recall or to trace 
what< I owe to them, and must content myself m the main 
with this general acknowledgment of my obligations T also 
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expiessed the result of his thought at each stage of its develop- 
ment m the woids that seemed most suitable, he seldom turned 
back to compare them with what he had said before It 
might, without much risk of contradiction, be contended that 
he ne\er repeated himself without introducing some new 
modifying thought, which somewhat changed the aspect of ^lis 
previous statements To understand him, theiefoie, ivS not 
simply to combine diffeient texts which exliibit the difleient 
aspects of an unchanged thought. It is to detect a consistent 
stream of tendency which, through all obstiuction, is steadily 
moving in one direction , to discern the unity of one mind 
which, through all changes of form and expression, is glowing 
towaids a nioie complete consciousness of itself 

In tiying to discharge the task of a critic of Kant, it is 
difficult not to seem as if we were impel tinenlly tiying to ‘ ])ull 
his work to pieces,' ” (as Green remarked m lelalion to his own 
criticism of Locke,) or to be ungratefully seeking an easj \if.‘tory 
over him fiom the vantage-giound of a latei tune — a \antage- 
ground which he himself has helped to pi ovule loi us lUit, as 
Goethe has said, the mam homage which a great man exacts 
from those who follow him is tlie ever-renewed alttmipt to 
understand him And no one who recogins(\s that progiess in 
speculative philosophy is a piogrcss to 8elf-(*ouseiousm*ss, and 
that such piogiess always involves a conllict betwetm the com 
scions and the unconscious, even in the minds o{ tliost^ who au‘ 
Its most prominent icpresentatives, will iail to tlint tiu* 
^ 3 }-^ valuable ciiticism is that which tnins what is lateni 
in the thought of a great wiiter against wdiat is (^\j)lu‘it, aiul 
thereby makes his woiks a steppmg-sume to lesnlts wdiicli 
he did not himself attain It was those who stoned the 
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prophets that huilt their sepulchres Those who really 
reverenced them, showed it by following the spiiit deiived from 
tliem to new issues 

One of the most difficult of the minor points which an 
English commentator on Kant has to decide is the question of 
thu tianslation of tedinical teiius In most cases, owing to the 
diffcicnt gonuis of the language, only a comprouuse is possible 
I'liis (liiliculty is found o\cn m the most geneial woid, used by 
Kant for any mental modification whatever, the word Vor- 
skUmy The teim “idea” was employed in this sense by 
Locke and most English writers on philosophy till a recent 
date, and it seemed better to continue this usage than to adopt 
any such formal teini as ‘ repieseiitation ’ or ‘presentation’ 
I’hc mam objection is that the teim ‘ idea ’ is employed by 
Kant hiniself foi aiiothei pur]>ose, with distinct lofeience to its 
oiiginal use by Plato In this lattci sense, whoieiei there was 
any need of making the distinction, I have punted idea with a 
capital letter Sometimcb 1 haie found it convenient to tians- 
late Vorhk/lmiy by tlic word ‘Consciousness’ Anschaminy 
1 liaio generally tianslatod by ‘ Peiccption,' raiely, by ‘Intui- 
tion,’ as the teim Intuition seems m English to cany with it 
associations which aie misleading Sometimes I lam* used 
I’uru I’ciccplion,’ whore the eontext , seemed to rcipiiie it 
Wahnii'hiintiui 1 have (laiislalcd hy ‘ Sen.se-iicrception,’ wheic- 
iwcr, as in tlie discussion of the Antieijiations of Sciise- 
peieeption, it seemed nceessaiy to call attention to its eontiast 
witli AitvJii'ii)i/iy Eor J>yriff \ have invaiiahly used ‘ Con- 
ei'ption ’ ' 

In ipioting the Crititjw of Finr Jkmun, I ha\e given lefcr- 
eiices to the pages of Kant’s first and second editions as A and 
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B In most of the German editions and in Prof. Max Midlei’s 
translation of the CriUgiie, the paging of one or othci of these 
editions is given In quoting from Kant’s other works T have 
referred to the editions both of Eosenkraiiz and Hartensteni <is 
B and H 

fr 

The pioofs of the whole of this book have been read by 
Professor Jones, of the University College ol‘ North 
and a considerable part of them by Mr John S MaekeuKie, 
of Trinity College, Cambudge. To both of these genUemen I ^ 
have to express my obligations for luimerons valuable suggc^s- 
tions and criticisms 


University of Glasgow 
August^ 1889 
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THE CEITIOAL PHILOSOPHY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

CHAPTEE I. 

THE IDEA OF CEITICISJI 

“fJIHE present age may be characterised as the Age of Criti- Kec 
cism, a criticism to which everything is obliged to 
submit Eeligion, on the ground of its sacredness, and Law, on 
the giound of its majesty, not uncommonly attempt to escape 
this necessity But by such efforts they inevitably awaken a 
^just suspicion of the soundness of their foundation, and they 
lose all their claim to the unfeigned homage paid by reason to 
that which has shown itself able to stand the test of free 
inquiry ” 

What IS meant by Criticism in these words of Kant, and 
what leason had Kant for regaidmg Criticism as specially the 
characteiistic of his own age ? Kot unfrequently the term 
''Criticism’' is applied to a process which has scarcely any 
rule or principle, a process which consists simply in raising 
manifold objections from any point of view that may suggest 
itself to the theory or doctrine criticised. Such criticism may 
have a certain relative value because it awakens the mind from 
an attitude of passive reception and stimulates it to play 
freely round the subject in hand But it is not a scientific 
process. It has no definite standard of judgment which it 
"^roL I A 
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Lunsisteiitly applies Hence its use is to prepare for a better 
ijictluxl j and if it does not make way for such a method, it ^ 
soon pas&es into a sophistiy which can prove or disprove any- 
thing, just because it has no principle to which it steadfastly 
adheres It is criticism without a criteiion, and in the end it 
tlnows light u^jon nothing, except perhaps upon the mind of 
the ciitic E\en upon this it throws hght only in so far as it 
enables us to penetrate to the unconscious presuppositions on 
which his judgments aie based 

Xow Kant undoubtedly meant something quite differei^t 
fiom this when he called his own age the age of Criticism, and 
. r when he spoke of his own O'iitique as canying out the work 
of the agti to its legitimate result m the piovince of philosophy 
What he meant we may best understand if we consider how 
he opposes Ciiticism to two other forms of philosophy, Dog- 
matism and Scepticism “ Dogmatism,” he declares, “ is the 
positive or dogmatic piocedure of leason without previous 
criticism of its own faculty,” it is a system which is pro- 
duced in the direct effort to understand and interpiet the world 
— the effoit of a mind which is as yet troubled by no scruples 
as to its own competence, or as to the eSiciency of the methods 
and j)rinciples it uses Such a mind, indeed, is generally un- 
conscious of any method or principle whatever It is too busy 
with its object to attend to itself An early philosopher is 
described by Aristotle as looking up at the expanse of heaven, 
jUnd declaimg that “all is one.” So by a diiect effort of 
intuitive thought, the mind which as yet is troubled with no 
doubts as to the possibihty of knowledge, seizes upon some 
general principle that seems to be as wide as the universe 
^ itself, and uses it to explain, or to explain away, all ap- 
’ pearances Such immediate, unhesitatmg action of the 
mtelligence does not of necessity fail of a good result Kay, 
it IS to such action that man’s first msight into the nature of 
things IS always due But it mvariably, in the first instance 
at least, overshoots its mark Lighting up one aspect of thiiTgs 
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With the vividness of intuitive presentment, it leaves the other 
aspects in the shade Grasping a principle of limited range, it 
apphes that principle fearlessly to objects which it cannot 
explain, and which, therefore, it only serves to distort Especi- 
ally is this apt to be the case with minds of little originality 
wl^ich work by an impulse, and on the lines of a thought which 
they have received from another For men of creative and 
original msight have generally a sense of the whole, a con- 
sciousness of the unity of things, which restrains them from 
unseasonable applications of a principle, though theoretically 
they may have laid it down without qualification or hmitation 
It is not from the Newtons or the Darwins that we get abso- 
lute mechanical explanations of the universe, or scholastic 
schemata of the whole possibilities of animal existence But 
there are many men of a high, though not the highest, order of 
intelligence who advance unhesitatingly on any intellectual 
road on which they have once set out, and are able to render 
great service to science so long as that road leads to anythmg, 
so long as they apply their method only to objects to which 
it IS adequate Yet it is often the fate of such men, by the 
«very fearlessness and good faith with which they apply theii 
key to everything, to awaken the first doubt whether it can 
open every lock Pressing on under what Goethe called the 
“daemonic’’ influence of the idea that possesses them, they try 
to bring every region of existence under its sway, until the 
common intelligence refuses to follow them in their Procrustean 
treatment of facts Thus the consciousness that a principle is 
not universal arises out of the very attempt to universalise it, 
and it IS well if the recoil of thought does not awake scepti- 
cism as to its value and truth even within its own hmited 
sphere. 

The direct dogmatic or uncritical use of the understanding ^Failure of 

^ Dogmatism 

IS sure at some pomt to find itself checked and thwarted by 
the nature of things For the sunple prmciples which first 
present themselves for the explanation of the world are neces- 
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sarily imperfect and one-sided. If they explain phenomena, it 
IS only within a lirmted range, and when they are extended 
heyond that range they come into contiadiction with facts and 
even with themselves The category which forms a sujBficient 
guide so long as it is applied to the mvestigation of one 
definite pait of the world or one definite phase of reality^ is 
found inadequate when it is employed as a umversal piinciple 
Hence, one-sidedness here calls forth an opposite one-sidedness 
there, dogmatism is met by an opposite dogmatism, and m the 
interminable controversy which arises between the champions 
of apparently opposed but really complementary ideas, each 
finds that the sharp dialectic which he directs against his 
opi)onent is retorted upon himself Besides, even apart from 
its bemg assailed in this way from without, a half-truth is its 
^ own iSTemesis. A one-sided dogmatism has^ the opposite 
dogmatism latent in itself It needs only to be developed and 
It des^rofs itself. Aj)art settmg itself up as a ^ whole, an 
abstrsLCtion claiming „to^be a complete reality, is in contra- 
diction even with itself , and this contradiction in the end must 
be fatal to it Thus the ancient dialectic gave the coup de 
grdce to the theory that ‘^all is one,” (which was interpreted scf 
as to deny the reality of all difference,) when it showed that 
absolute unity is no unity at all, or that unity means nothing 
except m relation to difference 

effect of the failure of Dogmatism is naturally the 
^ rise of Scepticism The conflict of opposite dogmas produces a 
sense of hopelessness, and even, it may be, a conviction that 
“ whatever can be asserted may with equal reason be denied.” 
Such scepticism may be of a deeper or of a shaUower nature. 

‘ ^ It may be only that superficial doubt which is the result of 

observing many differences of opinion, and listemng to much 

argument on either side It may be the sophistic consciousness 
that a plausible case may be made out for anything or 

. ^ against anything Or finally it may be the deeper scepti- 

cism of a reasoned despair of knowledge, arismg out of the 
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consciousness that every dogmatism has latent m it an opposite 
dogmatism, and that the contradiction which it encounters 
from its opponent is only the recoil of its own logic upon 
itself It IS especially this last kind of scepticism to which 
Kant refers when he speaks of the sceptics as those nomads 
of ^the intellectual world who will not permit any steady culti- 
vation of the soil” Such scepticism, as Bacon said, is itself ^ 
a dogmatism , Ephecticus aKaTaXrj'^lav dogmatizavit ” Tlie ’ 
s(^ptic seeks lest m negation, m the conviction that no truth 
can be reached. He endeavours to make his mmd content 

ir " ^ 

itself with its subjective certitude of itself, and to repel as 
slavery every objective belief In this sense the ancient 
Sceptics used the proverb that he who shuns suretyship is 
sure,” interpreting it to mean that he who has committed him- 
self to nothing, who rests his faith and trust on nothing either 
intellectually or morally, but falls back upon the bare con- 



is the wise man’s motto. 


Is "such scepticism self-consistent, or is it vexed with a con- tuo sceptic . 

^ Dogmatist 

^tradiction like the dogmatism it opposes ^ Kant maintains 
that the latter is the truth, and that scepticism, like dogmatism,^ ‘ ^ 

carries m it the principle of its own refutation It must do so, „ 
because, as already said, it is only another kind of dogmatism, 

AVhen it stops short at a negative result and refuses to turn its ; 
weapons against itself, it is guilty of the very inconsequence, 
of which it accuses its enemy It is reaUy as a dogmatist 
that the sceptic is strong against dogmatism it is only as 7"^^* 
asserting some principle which is common to the contending : 
parties, that he is able to show that they refute each other ^ ^ 

For a purely negative position is an impossibility even a . 

question mvolves an assumption , even a doubt, still more ^ 
negative conviction, must have a positive certainty behind it 
If I say that all I know is appearance and that I do not, 
and cannot, know the reality which is beyond appearance, I 
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must have some positive reason for the distinction which I 
make between appearance and reality , I must have some 
criterion of the latter which enables me to deny its unity with 
the former If I say that I am conscious of myself and my ideas 
but not of objects, I assume the reality or possibility of objects 
independent of mythought, and alsothatican se^-er the conscious- 
ness of myself from the consciousness of these objects Ab^ute 
scepticism thus destroys^ itself The Sceptics themselves said 
that it was a medicine which purged out itself as well as the 
disease, but they did not recognise the force of their own 

IP 

saymg. For a scepticism that recognises its own inconsistency 
has at the same time recognised that it is impossible to rest in 
scepticism ; or in other words, that scepticism ends in disclosing 
a fundamental belief in relation to which it is impossible 
to be sceptical If the first work of scepticism is to carry 
us beyond opposite dogmatisms, the last work is to disclose 
the basis of truth on which after all it, as well as they, 

; must rest. But when it takes this last work in hand, it 
♦ *' has ceased m the proper sense to be scepticism, and has 
become Criticism 

ptialm^o statement may be illustrated by a remarkable r 

tlClSIB P -rr 

expression of Kant “ Scepticism,” he says, “ would have 
been a useful regress, if it had gone back over the ground 
traversed by the dogmatists to the point where their wanderings 
; , ^ began. ’ ^ Cnticism is a deeper kind of scepticism, which does 
thus go back to the beginnings of our thought — or at least to 
a point logically prior to that at which the opposite dogmatic 
systems diverge from each other — and so gets into the straight 
' ^g8Jn In other words, its aim is to hnng the controversy 

to an end by detecting its sources and presuppositions For 
in every controversy there must be some ground common to 
the controversialists, little as they may lecognise it themselves 
If this were not so, assertion and denial, attack and defence, 
would be equally unmeaning And the value of scepticism is 
^ R i. 492 , H, viu. 523 « 
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just this that, while using the arguments of each of the ^Darties 
to refute the other, it suggests that the question at issue has 
certain presuppositions without the examination of which it 
cannot he decided To put the same thing from another point 
of view, every great conflict of thought, such as that between 
the. Ionics and the Eleatics, or between the Platonists and 
Aristotelians, or between the Stoics and the Epicureans, or 
again in modern times between the school of Locke and the 
school of Leibniz, is really due to the fact that opposite but 
complementary aspects or elements of a truth are taken for 
absolutely contradictory views of that truth Such contro- 
versies arise out of the attempt to settle by a simple yes ” 
or “ no ” questions which cannot be thus simply answered ^ 
Hence each answer involves an absurdity and is open to an 
irresistible attack from the other side, and that disputant will 
be victorious who can secure the attack and force his opponents 
to act on the defensive Meanwhile the sceptic draws the con- 
clusion that truth is unattainable, or, to put it m Kantian 
language, that the question involves an insoluble “ antinomy ” 
of reason. The true interpretation of the facts is, however, 
different A dogmatism is an attempt to explain the whole 
universe by a principle which applies only to a fragment or | 
phase of it, while the opposite dogmatism demes that thatf 
principle has any validity whatever, and puts an opposite! 
principle in its place Finally the resulting scepticism is* 
simply the unlimited rejection of both the opposite dogmas ^ 
But if this IS so, it becomes obvious that all the combatants 
are fighting within a closed arena where no conclusive victory 
can be gained The only way to put an end to the dispute is 
to break through the narrow conditions under which it has 
been earned on. And it is just this which Criticism seeks to 
do. In other words, its aim is to penetrate to the prmciple 
which underhes the controversy, to discover the more compre- 
hensive conception which puts each of the opposing theories in 
its place as an element of the truth. This is a process which 
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combines dogmatism and scepticism, yet is different from either 
It IS dogmatic, m so fai as it recognises the partial truth of 
each of the dogmatic theoiies , sceptical, m so far as it limits 
each to a part , and dogmatic again, m so far as it discovers 
the unity which is manifested in their difference and relative 
opposition. It limits the validity of secondary principles which 
have been supposed to be primary and universal, by searching 
out some piior truth which is the condition of their lelative 
validity. I^is thus at once regressive and progressive, or 
rather, it is regressive in order to be progressive It goes teck 
to a principle of unity presupposed in the division of opposite 
schools, in order to reach forward to a comprehensive idea in 
which their difference is reconciled 

Criticism, then, in the highest sense of the woid, essentially 
involves an effort to get beyond the sphere in which a contro- 
versy IS carried on, and to thiow new light upon it from a 
point of Yiew which is above that of either of the disputants, 
though It IS also a pomt of view which both the disputants 
tacitly acknowledge That is a true cnticism wkich lifts a 
subject into the legion of principle, and so frees it from the 
’mere attack and rejoinder of ordinary controveisy A C7ihcai 
philosophy, in the sense of Kant, goes beyond this only in so 
) y", f^r as it is an attempt to xeach piinciples, which are prior not 

, only to a paiticular controversy, but to all controversy As 
he desciibes it, it is a '' criticism of the very faculty of know- 
ledge, the aim of which is to deteimme the most general con- 
ditions of the knowable 

spnncipie It; 23 obvious that of all that IS knowable we must be able 
to predicate whatever is involved in its being know^able, and 
that such predicates will take precedence of all others, and will 
‘ deteimme or limit the sense m which they are to be understood 
, From this point of view, theiefore, there seem to be certain 

^ . assertions which we may make m regard to the world and to 

" ^ every object m it, independently of its being actually known, 

assertions which will nob be altered or modified by any increa» 8 e 
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of our actual knowledge, or by any change of our view of those 
particular objects which we already know. ‘‘The faculty of 
knowledge ” in this sense is the presupposition of anything 
known , an(^ the criticism of that faculty, if successfully carried 
out, must lead to the^ establishment of principles which are 
uiuversal, and which therefore can be used to determine the 
value and place in a scheme of knowledge of all secondary 
principles 

The problem thus set before us by Kant seems at first siaht Locke’s idea of 
jbo be identical with that which Locke endeavoured to solve in 
his Essay o% the Human Understanding On consideration, how- ^ 
ever, we find that there is an important diffeience, the explana- 
’ tion of which may serve to throw some light both on the nature ^ ' 
of philosophical criticism and on the possibihty of its object 
being attained Locke conceives the question as one of Psy- 
chology “ I thought,” he tells us, “ that the first step towards ^ 

satisfying several inquiries the mind of man was very apt to ^ - 

run into, was to take a view of our own understanding, examine 
our own powers, and see to what things they were adapted* 

Till that was done, I suspected we began at the wrong end, and 
^in vain sought for satisfaction in a quiet and sure possession of 
truths that most concerned us, whilst we let loose our thoughts 
into the vast ocean of being, as if all that boundless extent were 
the natural and undoubted possession of our understanding, 
wherein nothing was exempt from its decisions, or escaped its 
comprehension Thus men extending their inquiries beyond 
their capacities, and letting their thoughts wander mto those 
depths where they can find no sure footing, it is no wonder 
that they raise questions and multiply disputes, which, never 
coming to any clear resolution, are proper only to continue and 
increase their doubts, and to confirm them at last in peifect 
scepticism Wheieas, were the capacities of our understandings 
well considered, the extent of our knowledge once discovered, 
and the horizon found which sets the bounds between the en- 
lightened and dark parts of thmgs, between what is and what 
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IS not compiehensible by us, men would perhaps with less 
sciuple acquiesce in the avowed ignorance of the one, and em- 
ploy tlieir thoughts and discourse with more advantage and 
satisfaction m the others ” ^ Locke, in fact, bids us examine our 
faculties in order that we may discover the nature and limits 
of our knowledge, very much as we might examine a telescope 
in order to discover whether there was any flaw in its construc- 
tion which might distort our vision of the objects seen through it, 
or any limitation of its range, which, beyond a given distance, 
might render it useless Now, if this were the sense in which^ 
Kant bade us criticise our faculty of knowledge, it would not be 
unreasonable to object that we cannot examine the mind except 
with the mind, and that any defect in the mind, which might 
hinder us from knowing other objects or from knowing them 
correctly, would equally hinder us from knowing the mind itself. 
To this, from a purely psychological point of view, there seems 
to be no answer^ Mind, as one of the objects of knowledge, in 
the sense in which we contrast it with matter, cannot be taken 
as the object the knowledge of which is at the basis of all other 
^owledge On the contrary, to understand mind in that 
sense implies that we already understand the material world ^ 
For man is a being who doubly presupposes nature, as he is a 
spirit which finds its organ m an animal body, and as it is in the 
system of nature that he finds the presupposition and environment 
of his life To base knowledge on psychology would, therefore, be 
to base it on what is its latest and most complex result If we 
knew mind in this sense, V7e should not need to look for the 
principle on which knowledge is built, for we should already 
have attamed every end with a view to which such a principle 
IS sought after If the copestone had been firmly and securely 

^ Essay, I i 7, 

^ / e , if Psychology deals with mmd as one object among others Locke, 
no doubt, hke Berkeley, goes on the ^supposition that th^> mind ‘knows itself 
by direct introspection, and that the only difficulty is how it should look 
beyond itself This view, which to some extent influences even Kant, will be 
fully discussed in the sequel • 
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put on the temple of knowledge, we should not be searching for 
its foundations. 

Now this difficulty arises from the twofold aspect in which 
mind presents itself, as at once the beginmng and the end of ' 

knowledge The thinking being is not merely an object in the 
known or knowable world, he is also a subject of knowledge, 
and it is only for such a subject that an object or a world of " ^ 
objects can exist Hence we may speak of man’s knowing 
himself in two ways of a knowledge of himself in which he is ^ 
regarded simply as the self, the thmkmg subject which is im- ^ ' 

m -f ■’ 

plied in all objects of knowledge, and of a knowledge of him- ^ ^ . 
self as a human being, distinguished from other human beings ^ / 

from the animals and fiom nature in general, and standing in 
definite relations to each of them. With the latter kind of know- ' ' ^ # 

ledge of himself, which is the subject matter of Psychology, 

Criticism, in the primary aspect of it, has nothing to do , for 
this knowledge of mind, as has been alieady said, is not the 
begmning, but rather the end, of science , and it cannot be 
used as a test or criterion for that which is more simple than 
itself Criticism has to deal with the knowledge of mind only * 

fn so far as mind is presupposed in everything known or know- 
able , or, in other words, m so far as the principles which are 
involved in the lelation of objects to a conscious self are 
the latent presuppositions of all knowledge, the principles 
through which everything else must be known, and by means 
of which, therefore, every other kind of knowledge must be 
tried Psychology is only interested m such inquiries in 
so far as the fact bhat a conscious being, as such, is a subject 
of knowledge, must essentially modify our view of his relation 
to all other objects in a world which cannot logically be con- 
sidered as existing apart from such a subject 

Now, leaving out of consideration for the present certain in- 
adequacies in Kant’s statement, it is in the sense just explained ^ ^ " 

that we must take his assertion that every philosophy is a dog- ^ ^ 
nmtism which does not begin with a criticism of our faculty 
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of knowledge For, as aforesaid, all knowable objects are in 
necessaij relation to a thinking subject , they are essentially 
objects-for-a-self and this lelativity makes it impossible to 
treat them as external to the consciousness of such a subject, 
or as things to which that consciousness is external, (as if 
objects merely happened to be in one world with certain beings 
capable of knowing them) From this point of view, mind is 
not one thing and matter another for if by mind we mean 
the conscious subject, such a subject is the presupposition -of the 
^ material and spiiitual woilds alike Or, to put it otherwise, we 
^.cannot speak of things as qualified in themselves apart from the 
< ' accident that makes them possible objects to a subject They 
have from the fust involved in them the characteristics in virtue 
of W'hich I know them They could never come into my con- 
sciousness at all, unless they were from the first essentially 
related to consciousness Mind does not condition them 
meiely m the sense that thiiikij^g beings are part of the world 
of nature, and in that world externally act on other beings and 
things and are leacted on by them , but in the sense that mind 
IS the condition of there being such a woild ot related objects 
at all For it is manifest that, if all existence has to be definedr 
^ . as existence for a thinkmg self, in bringing to self-consciousness 

^ what is involved in this relation to a self, we are not merely 
.explaining the relation of matter and mind as two separate 
objects, but showing what are the preconditions of there being 
’^any objects or knowledge of objects at all We are, in other 
i/ ’ j words, going back to the begmnmg of knowledge, and at the 
' same time of the known or knowable world, when we thus go 
back upon ourselves 

The defect of the Lockian or psychological theory of know- 
ledge, then, may he thus stated. It tieats the faculty of know- 
Mge merely as an attnbute of certain beings in the world, by 
which they are chaiaetensed and distinguished from other beings, 
so that, ay , as weight is the attiihute of a stone, thought is the 
attnbute of man , or, to use the famous saying of Cahanis, 


3feet of 

sychological 

iticism 
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“ the brain secretes thought just as the liver secretes bile ” 

^tit such a view of the faculty of knowledge is essentially 
inconsistent with the very possibility of knowledge. It implies^ 
mind, by which we perceive and. think of 
olijects, are to be regarded as nothing inoie than states of the ^ 
in^idual consciousness as such Eut if that were the true 
account of them, the knowledge of objects through such states,^ 
would be obviously impossible For, how could the individual . 
in the mere states of his own being ever find 'a reason for say-> 
ing anythmg about things which ex ]iy^otlies% are not such' * 
states ^ ' If minds are just one sort of real things in the world,, 
and all the acts of knowledge are merely expressions of theii 
characteristic faculty, then they can know nothing but them- 
selves Knowledge, for them, must not only begm in psycho- 
logy, but it must end there To the being thus impiisoned in^ 
himself, there would be no escape , or if, by a miracle, — such 
as IS involved in the '' occasmnal causes '' of Descaites or 
the pre-established harmony of Leibniz, — the ideas within 
should coirespond with the objects without him, he could 
never know that they did so correspond. To take up the A 
^losition of Locke, ^ e , to regard the mmd as a separate object / 

and to treat its ideas and perceptions as mere subjective phe- / 
nomena, which may be discussed apart from all question as to ) 
an objective world presented through them, is to assume the " 
impossibility of knowledge. For if the mind could know itself 
and its operations apart fiom the knowledge of anything else, 
it would %pso facto be shown to be a substance purely external 
to that world and incapable of Imowmg it In other words, it» 
would be shown to be a mind whose development to self-con- 
sciousness did not imply, and which therefore could not by any 
possibility attain, any consciousness of a world outside of it It 
would be imprisoned in itself, not in the sense of having an 
imperfect or distorted vision of the world through its own sub- 
jective states, but in the sense that it would have no vision of 
tie world at all. To make Psychology the jpnus of all other’ 
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sciences, is, in other words, to say that there shall be no science 
but Psychology The principle of the Lockian criticism is such ^ 
that it leaves us nothing to criticise. Its attempt to explain 
knowledge must become inevitably, what it did become with 
Hume, an attempt to explain how such a thing as knowledge 
could be imagined to exist It is a criticism which leads back 
into scepticism 

if it IS impossible to take the mind as a separate existence 
outside of the rest of the known world, and, by examination of 
it, to secure a point of view from which we can look down upon 
our consciousness of the world and ciiticise it if we cannot, _ 
apart from knowledge, e:mmine our means of knowing, — ^how 
then, it may be asked, can we criticise knowledge at all ^ On 
what shall we take our stand m examining the process whereby 
, -we have acquired our experience and developed our present 
beliefs ^ Is it not absurd to speak of criticising our whole 
view of hfe — all that we call knowledge — ^when we cannot 
find any means of doing it except in that knowledge itself? 
Archimedes could not mo\e the woild, because he could find 
no suppoit for his lever outside of the world itself. And it 
seems at first as if the idea of a criticism of knowledge iir 
general contained a similar contradiction, the contradiction, 
namely, of supposing that theie is a point beyond consciousness, 
which yet consciousness can reach, and from which it can judge 
itself 

iitsof ITow in a sense it is true — and it is of the hiohest import- 

.wledge •, . or 

ance that we should recognise it — that we cannot get beyond 
the cycle of our own ideas.” We can never know anything 
except as it is related to the conscious self within us , whatever 
we deal with, we are still deahng with our own consciousness of 
thing s If anything is excluded by that, it is absolutely excluded 
Of things in themselves, altogether out of relation to conscious- 
ness, if there are such things, we can know nothing^ We 

^ Whether Kant’s things m themselves are thus unrelated to consciousness 
we shall afterwards consider 
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could not criticise our consciousness of things except hj a 
second consciousness, and why should this second consciousness 
have any more authority than that consciousness in which they 
were first presented to us ^ The intelligible world in this sense 
is a closed circle within which all things, or at least all things 
thaj, are objects for us, are included, and to explain anything 
within this ciicle by reference to what is without it, is to use 
words to which no meaning corresponds. The knowable univeise 
has no toitoise to rest on, no external handle by which it can be 
grasped. If any one, theiefore, should choose to direct a battery 
of scepticism against the leality or possibility of knowledge, we 
cannot refute him, except by showing that the batteiy itself is 
planted within that very world of knowledge against v^hich he 
pretends to direct it 

And in this is already involved the solution of the whole 
difficulty There is, indeed, no possibility of finding any ~ be found’ 
criterion of knowledge outside of knowledge itself, no possi- 
bility of iismg to another kind of consciousness which com- 
mands or looks down upon our ordinal y consciousness of the 
woild If we raise the question of the criterion in the way in 
^hich it was raised in the Stoic and Epicurean and also in some 
modem schools of philosophy, if, in other words, we suppose*^ 
consciousness as existing on the one side and the object on the * , 
other, as independent things which can only externally act on 
each other , and if we ask how the mind, conscious primarily ^ 
of its own affections as such and of them only, is to get beyond 
itself to apprehend the object, or wheie it is to find the cnteiion '■ 
by which it may test whether any, and which, of its subjective ^ 
ideas represent objective reality, the answer invariably must be 
the sceptical one, that no such criterion can be found We have,^ 
m fact, made the problem insoluble by the very way in which 
we have stated it. For we have been asking for a criterion’ 
within the mind of that of which the one assumed characteristic 
is that it IS without the mind, in such a sense that it cannot ' 

come mto any relation with mind at all On such a question, 

• 
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liowe\ei, the true cnticisia is, not that the answer is unattain- 
able, but that the (luestion itself is meaningless The objects^ 
of which it speaks would cease to be what they are defined as 
being, if they could be known. Even to speak of them is to 
suppose a breach between intelligence and reality which cannot 
be healed, but which, for the same reason, could not be kimwii 
to exist, could not even be spoken of, without an absuidity. 
The c[uestion thus involves the same contradiction which has 
just been pointed out in absolute scepticism, ^ e , the assertion 
of a point of view outside of the intelligible world from which 
doubt may be diiected against it. 

Tilt Parhoiiar But wliile it IS impossible to find a criterion %oithin our con- 

Iwf&aF''' sciousness by which wre may test its correspondence with a 
world, which is supposed to be outside of that consciousness . 
nay while the idea of such a criterion involves a contradiction, 
this does not imply that it is unpossible to find in our con- 
sciousness a criterion of the validity of knowledge of those objects 
, which are present to that consciousness Eor all our knowledge 
of particular objects is based upon certain general principles, 
principles wdiich flow’ from the nature of consciousness itself 
^and its relation to objects in general And if these principles 
are once bioughf to light, they may be used to test and to 
) correct our special ideas and beliefs Thus, eg,m all consciou"s- 
ness of the woild, in the ordinary as w^ell as in the scientific 
consciousness, we find it repiesented as a unity, and even, with 
more or less definiteness, as a systematic unity As it is one self 
to which all oui consciousness is related, so it is as in one world— 
in one space and one time — that all objects of consciousness are 
^piesent to us And the things, beings, and events of that world 
aie, therefore, all conceived as standing in some kind of relation 
to each other. This, at first, may not appear to be true of the 
scientific consciousness, because science is continually discover- 
ing new difiiculties in the interpretation of facts, and these are 
continually leading it to the adoption of new theories. And it 
may not appear to be true of the ordinary consciousness, because 
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it makes little oi no effort to mterpret facts on general pun- 
ciples, but rather seems to take them as a confused mass of 
particulais, associating them just as they present themselves in 
space and time in individual expeiience But a clearer view 
makes us aware that the scientific consciousness is based upon 
a belief in law and order which is never disturbed by the diffi- 
culty of finding a definite place for particular phenomena, but 
sees in such difficulty only an occasion for remoulding certam 
of its suboidinate views of nature in accordance with fixed 
general prmciples And as to the popular consciousness, it is 
just the scientific consciousness m an inchoate state, working in 
ignorance or at least without distmct knowledge of the piin- 
ciples it uses, but none the less presupposing such prmciples in 
all Its rough and ready inteipretations of particular facts. Thus 
the categories of substance, of cause, and of reciprocal influence, 
are imbedded in the very grammatical structure of language, 
which is itself a lesult of the unconscious working of reason , 
and it IS not difficult to show that the '' plain man ” uses them 
m every account of facts which he gives to himself or to otheis, 
however little he may have reflected on them, and how’ever in- 
consistent or uncertain may be his application of them They 
are the framework, so to speak, upon which his view of thei 
world IS laid down, the forms accoidmg to which his intelli-i 
gence acts in all its acquisition of knowdedge. And the man: 
of science, with his canons of induction, by which he tries to 
discover oi verify the true causes and interdependence of phe- 
nomena, does not essentially differ from the “ plain man ” in the 
principles by which he guides himself, but merely in the cer- 
tainty and clearness of consciousness with which he applies 
them, deliberately employing them for a foreknown purpose, 
instead of simply letting himself be led by them But both to! 
the scientific and to the ordinary consciousness, the world is 
one m its manifoldness, permanent in its changes, inter-related 
in its coexistences , and to both, this general consciousness of 
unity takes effect in special attempts to connect and explain 
Yf>h I B 
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particular things and events as causing or influencing each 
‘ other in definite ways When we realise what this means, we 
see that it implies nothing less than this, — that all forms of 
rational consciousness are built on one plan, according to some 
ultimate pnnciple of unity, which manifests itself in different 
ways of connecting phenomena in space and time as coexistent 
or successive, and which thus constitutes for each thinking being 
a world of objects and events, standing to each other and to the 
self that IS conscious of them m definite and permanent relations 
Kow it is just here that Criticism seeks to find fhe standard 
by which to prove all thmgs, the criterion by which to test all 
ideas that present themselves as knowledge If human experi- 
ence IS built on such general principles, criticism is possible , if 
it IS not so built, then it is impossible For in the latter case 
no prmciple, in view of which we could criticise our conscious- 
ness of the world and of ourselves, could have more than a 
temporary and relative value. Criti cism, m other words, is 
based on the idea that below all special phases of knowledg e, 
there is a geneial form of knowledge, or a general ''scliema,” — 
to boirow an expression fiom Kant, — which we carry along with 
us, and* by means of which, all, even the least instructed of men, 
* impart a kmd of unity to their experience Every self-conscious 
being has at least some rough tests of that which he recognises 
as a fact , and when a new phenomenon presents itself, every 
such being is obliged in some way to find a place for it, to give 
it a local habitation and a name, in relation to aU other facts 
m the one world of his consciousness And this means that he 
has within him the general plan for a self-consistent natural 
system, and that he compels all thmgs that claim to be real to 
take up a definite position m it It is true, as already shown, 
that this plan may be,'-in a sense, unconscious ; ie, it may never 
be reflected on, or made an object of attention for itself, it may 
reveal itself only m its effect, and not m the activity that pro- 
duces it ^ Few know that they have it it their minds at all, and 

1 A 104 
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fewer stiU would Le able to define or descnbe it As m the 

case of language the consciousness of lelations shows itself in 

grammatical structure long before these relations are named or 

thought about for themselves, so it is with man's knowledge or 

e^cperience of the world, of w^hich, mdeed, language is but the 

eaisliest expression Human experience betrays its ideal charactei ^ 

m the way in w^hich the unity of consciousness maintains itself^ 

m and through the diversity of its contents and objects, long* 

befoie there is any belief or even thought' of a reign of law i/ 

Such a unity must in some way be present to the mind of man 

lijie IS to have an intelligible experience at all , or rather, we 

might say, it is his mind , as on the other hand, the absence of ^ 

it, the incapacity to put particular facts in their places m relation^ 

to others in one consciousness, is exactly what we mean by 

" 1 

idiocy or madness And this, indeed, is just the reason why we 
do not at first recognise this unity, and why, even when our 
thoughts are directed to it, it is so difficult to realise how^ much w/ 

is involved in it The very fact that it is the ground upon ‘ 
which all intelligible experience must proceed, hides it from our , 
view It IS already behind us, so to speak, when we begin to 
"be conscious of objects as such, since it constitutes the very 
faculty by which we know them We look outwaids before w'e 
look inwards, and we cannot look inwards till we look outwards 
any more than we can be (tonscious of the faculty of sight with- » y 
out first seeing something. And hence, although the faculty of 
knowledge is in a sense prior to actual knowledge of objects, the 
consciousness of that faculty, the consciousness of the self which 
knows, IS posterior to such knowledge and presupposes it . 

Such consciousness is the product of a return of thought from 
the knowledge of objects upon the unity implied in it, though 
the self upon which we thus return is the presupposition of all 
our objective consciousness and therefore of all objects what- 
ever. '3^ 

How it IS just this presupposed unity and the principles ofM 'pi'ion and 
knowledge to which it gives rise, which criticism must seek tol 
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discover, in order that by them it may test the particular ele- 
ments of the knowledge or supposed knowledge which we already 
possess. This may be expressed by saying that Criticism has to 
discover the a frxori elements of knowledge This expression, 
it is true, is usually taken m another sense, as meaning that 
which IS attributable to the mind as opposed to what it gets 
fiom experience And when we come to treat of the special 
form in which the problem of criticism presented itself at first 
to Kant, we shall have to take account of this division of the 
parts of knowledge, and to discuss its validity more fully But 
here, wheie we are dealing mth the problem of Criticism in 
geneial, without reference to the peculiarities of Kant’s statement 
of it, it may be sufiicient to point out that the broad division of 
, a priori and a jposteriom elements of knowledge, according to 
which the former is derived from the mind itself and the latter 
from without, must disappear, or at least must altogether change 
its meaning, so soon as the problem of criticism is understood 
Tor the opposition of a f non to a posteriori, as different parts 
of knowledge, really rests on a confusion of the distinction of 
the subject and the object of knowledge with the distinction of 
; mind and matter as different .objects of knowledge But so' 
soon as it is recognised that no object of knowledge is given 
4--^" " apart from its relation to the subject, it becomes impossible to 
say that any part of knowledge is purely a posteriori, in the 
sense of being due to the object as apart from the consciousness 
for which it is. And so soon as it is recognised that the subject 
I comes to the knowledge of its faculty, le ,ot itself, only in and 
fthrough the knowledge of objects, it becomes equally impossible 
I to say that any part of knowledge is purely a prion, in the sense 
I of being present to the mind apart from all consciousness of 
^ ^ /objects In the sense of criticism, therefore, the name a prion 
: can be applied only to those elements of truth which are pre- 
\ !l supposed in all consciousness of objects — which are, so to speak, 

• the first stones in the foundation of the temple of knowledge, 
or, to take another metaphor, the seeds from which all know- 
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ledge has to grow They are, in other words, the principles 
through which all other truth is and must be seen, and which, 
therefore, are not capable of being treated like special facts or 
laws which are to be put on equal teims with other facts or 
laws 

This view of the a prion element of knowledj^e carries us Basis of unity 
back to Kant’s dictum about scepticism, which he declares to be 
no true criticism, because in refuting dogmatism, it did not go 
back to the point at which dogmatism diverged from the true 
road of knowledge, ^ ^ , it did not go back to the very idea of 
truth on which all doctrines, which profess to be true, implicitly 
claim to be founded. The idea befoie Kant’s mind is that all 
kinds of thinking consciousness, must proceed up to a certain 
pomt along a common path ; and that, therefore, theie is a basis 
of common understanding between all minds, whether they be 
dogmatists or sceptics, and whatever they affirm oi deny This 
might be otherwise expressed by saying that all assertion and 
denial must take place within the limits of the intelligible We 
can disprove a particular dogma, but in doing so our attitude 
cannot be purely negative, any moie than when we prove it 
For, in the former case as in the latter, we inevitably imply, 
even if we do not expiess, some idea of tiuth by which we test, 
or in relation to which we accept or reject it The sceptic, likej 
all other rational beings, has his presuppositions, and he getSj 
Ins apparent advantage ovei his adversary only because he con- ^ 
ceals, or even perhaps is not aware of them His advantage isi 
simply that he strikes from the dark at an enemy in the light 
Drag him from his covert, and you find that every weapon 
which he uses can be retorted against himself. All rational attack 
and defence must rest on, and appeal to, certain general piin- 
ciples which make the assailant and the defender intelligible to 
each other and the sceptic, so soon as he begins to speak, 
takes his stand along with his opponent upon the general basis 
of mtelligence To attempt, as the Sceptic proposes to do, to deny 
the very idea of knowledge, — which alone makes his statement 
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intelligible to himself and to his opponent, and furnishes the 
only coimnon ground upon which they can meet, — is like 
attempting to wrestle with an opponent while our feet are in 
the air The intelligence can no more hoist itself out of the 
intelligible world by any piocess of argument, than the body 
can lift itself out of the mateiial world On the contiary, I 
have already indicated, the very effort after absolute denial 
which the sceptic makes, must tend to brmg to light principles 
w-hich his scepticism does not and cannot assail, principles which 
it seems able to assail onl}" from a confusion of the universal 
with the particular, of the idea of truth with a particular truth. 

^The conscious need of a criticism, which shall disclose these 
necessary* ultimate bases of truth and thus give definiteness to the idea 
j of know'ledge, arises, as we have seen, out of the failure of the 
fiist immediate constiuctive effort of thought, which Kant calls 
dogmatism ^ It is to the consciousness of such failure, indeed, 
that we owe even the origm of science, which begins in doubt 
or wonder, — a doubt or wonder w^hich is produced by the 
apparent inconsistency of phenomena with each other. Tor 
what such doubt or wonder betrays is that the mind has been 
proceeding on certain piinciples oi presuppositions in the con- 
struction of its experience into a whole, and that in doing so, 
it has met with an obstacle, and has found itself unable to 
/ combine the new expeiience with pievious experience without 
^ ^ a change of these presuppositions A phenomenon excites 
wonder because it is not what we expected, because it will not 
^ fit into a place in our general plan of things, but comes into 

collision with other phenomena according to the view we have 
been used to take of them If we had no expectations, nothing 
could surprise us Our surprise means that there is a difficulty 
in^interpieting appearances according to the mental scheme or 
plan of their connexion we have hitherto adopted But it is 


^ When we speak of ordinary opinion as ‘ dogmatic,’ we are not using the 
term with strict accuracy A dogma, properly speaking, must be a general 
principle or law 
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just such a difficulty which also for the first tune directs 
attention to the existence of that scheme or plan, or to some 
element in it, which has hitherto been in operation without 
being specially attended to To take an example which carries 
us back to an early period in the history of science. The 
determination of things as to their quantity must have begun 
with assertions as to their relative size or weight, or the rela- 
tive intensity of some of their qualities But such assertions 
were soon found to be wavering and uncertain, affected by 
every change in the circumstances of the individual who made 
them The dogmatism of individual opinion, and the scepticism 
as to the possibility of objective quantitative judgments, which 
naturally arose from such coUisions of opinion, ended in direct- 
ing attention to the universal implied in them A regress of 
thought upon this universal was therefore made by some early 
critical philosopher, who set himself to consider the nature of 
quantity in general and the principle of its determination 
Arithmetic and Geometry arose out of this effort of reflectionJ| 
The relations of discieet and continuous giumtci weie dis- 
entangled from the mass of conciete detail in which they had 
been concealed, and the abstract development of these relations 
furnished a basis on which the first accurate knowledge of 
things, so far as they are qtianta, could be founded For so 
soon as the general principles presupposed in all quantitative 
judgments had been brought to light, a rule was found, accord- 
ing to winch observations could be connected together and new 
results developed out of them The a priom synthesis of the 
mathematical sciences, to use an expression of Kant, furnished 
a means for the anticipation of particular phenomena, the rela- 
tions of which must be conformable to the principle through 
which alone particular quantitative judgments could be made 
This critical regress upon the umversal, therefore, at once put 
an end both to dogmatism and to scepticism, and made mathe- 
matical knowledge enter upon the secure path of science ” ^ 

Cf the preface to the second edition of the Critique of Pui e Reabon^ B x 
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Ifpi^fserauch Similar lemarks might be made in the case of all that 

science its first occasion always lies in some collision 
of appearances with each other in our first synthesis of them 
And the only way of escape from the doubt and difficulty thus 
produced has always been to discover the pimciple implied in 
such synthesis, and to develop it into a system of relations, 
which might serve as a guide m all particular judgments in 
relation to the class of objects which fell under that principle 
*Each science is thus the development of some general principle 
! which was already involved in our first unreflective judgments 
^about the subject matter of the science As, however, in such 
judgments the principle in question was not present to the 
mind as an object, but only as an unregaided piesupposition, 
so its apphcation was natuially capricious and uncertain, and 
could not fail m the long run to give rise to difficulty and 
even contradiction, and such difficulty and contiadiction could 
be remo\ed only by bringing the piesupposition to light and 
discovering all that was involved in it Now all the principles 
, " of the sciences are ultimately particular developments of the one 

general presupposition of all science, viz , that the world is an 
. * mtelligible whole In other words, the latent assumption which 
every intelligence carnes with it, that all phenomena form parts 
of one consistent system lelative to thought, is the stimulus 
which forces us to seek for some way of reconcilmg appaiently 
inconsistent facts : and it is our failure m our fust attempts at 
such reconciliation which makes us turn our attention to the 
universal involved in these facts, as a principle by which the 
relations of particulars may be determined. It is thus that 
the critical regress becomes the means of a new progTessive 
movement of science and enables it to strike into a hitherto 
untried path, along which it may proceed secuiely and rapidly 
without being troubled with the misgivmgs of scepticism or 
the conflict of dogmatisms. 

Science, however, soon forgets the doubt in which it arose 
Once started on a definite line of inquiry, each science seems 
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to go on accumulating truth upon truth without being obliged 
to retract anything it has once ascertained It is m fact only 
when checked in its course that the mind turns back upon 
Itself, nor would it ever occur to it to criticise a principle and 
a method which was every day being applied with success m 
the^ extension of knowledge The (Question whether knowledge 
is possible, IS precluded in such a case by the fact that it 
exists, and all doubt disappears before the solmtur amlulando 
of advancing science In modem times this claim of success 
has been put forward with special emphasis in behalf of the 
mathematical and physical sciences, which have long over- 
passed the struggles of their youth And a contrast is often > 
drawn between their steady advance and the perpetual alter- ^ ‘ 1 

nations of dogmatism and scepticism without any apparent ^ , 

progress, which has been seen in the sphere of metaphysic 
How are we to account for this difference ^ Aie wre to take it as 

\ * 

an indication that the objects of metaphysic are, essentially and v 
in the natuie of things, beyond the possibility of knowledge ' * 

And if so, how are we to account for the mextinguishable life 
which seems to belong to such investigations, which constantly ^ 
spring up again even m partibus infidehum , — even in the woiks . 
of those who profess to have renounced metaphysic ^ Oi ; 
shall we take it as an indication that in this region scepti- 
cism has never gone deep enough to become criticism, and 
to define that universal, the reahty of which seems to be evi- 
denced by our continual tendency to use it in particular judg- 
ments, though its definition has never been ascertamed in 
such a way as to brmg metaphysic into “ the secure path of 
science ” ^ 

It IS somewhat in this form that Kant presents the problem Contrast be- 
to us in the preface to the second edition of the Grikque. 
sciences of Mathematics and Physics seem to be secure in 
themselves, because they exist, and because they are continually 
developing new results ; while Metaphysic evinces a tendency 
to dogmatism, which is balanced by an equal tendency to an 
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opposite dogijiatism, and is, therefoie, continually brought back 
to its beginning by scepticism. 

jiorrobieiii If look a little closer at this lesult, we find, as Kant 

due to tLe 

intimates, one aspect of it which may at once lead us to a 
clearer view of the difiiculty, and put us in the way of solving 
/ nt The metaphysical problem, which gives rise to the convict 
j of opposite dogmatisms with each other and with scepticism, is 
not entirely distmct from the problem of physical and mathe- 
* matieal science On the contiary, it is in the attempt to 

universalise the principles of such science that the metaphysi- 
cal diflieulty makes its appearance These principles have a 
sphere in which they are continually verifying themselves by 
making new conquests, and therefore, the intelligence is only 
followmg a natural impulse when it tries to use them as guides 
in other spheres So long as we are dealing with the material 
woild, we find no rcjason to doubt their applicability, why 
should we hesitate to apply them to the solution of questions 
as to the spiritual world, — questions as to the nature of the 
soul, the mode of its presence in the woild, and the way in 
which it acts and is acted upon by other beings and things ? 
j When, however, we attempt thus to extend them, when we try 
to apply in this new region 1 the prmciples which have led to 
such successes m mathematics and physics, we are at once 
brought into collision with some of the most deeply rooted con- 
^ victions of man in regard to the spiiitual woild , we are 
. even led to doulSTEe very existence of such a world. Kow, it 
cannot be denied that, besides and beyond the objects of the 
external or physical world, theie are still many objects or sup- 
posed objects round which the thoughts of man have turned in 
I all ages The higher inteiests of man, those interests that are 
I most distinctive of man, centre, accordmg to Kant, in the three 
{ great ideas of God, Freedom, and Immortality or, to put it in 
^ another point of view, in the ideas of the soul, as a spiritual 
- and self-determming subject , of the world, as a system which 
i m all its variety and change yet maintains rational order and 
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unity with itself , and finally of a divine unity, which is at 
once the source and the end of the intelhgence and the intelli- 
gible world. But any attempt to apply to the objects of these * ‘ 
ideas the principles which enable us to make the material 
world intelligible, is equivalent to a denial of their existence - 
fTo suppose the existence of such objects under conditions oft 
space and time, — and they must fall under such conditions if j 
Mathematics is to be applied to them, — ^involves a contradiction ^ 

To treat them as objects externally determined by other objects, ^ 

I according to the law of physical causation, — as would be 
I required if they were to be brought into the sphere of Physics, 

\ — ^involves a still more obvious contradiction If the soul be%^^^ ^ \ 
taken as such an object, it must be conceived simply as an 

f ‘ * 

attribute of the body or a series of phenomena occurring in it j, - « 
We must then treat it exactly hke other objects In the external 
woild, and deny to it any independent, self-deternuning power 
And if on this view we cannot regard the soul as standing in , 
any exceptional position in the world, neither can we regard 
the world as corresponding in any special way to it, or as . „ ' 

having in itself any unity other than that of an endless aggre- ^ ' 

gation of externally determmed and externally determinmg 
objects in space, which pass in consequence of this determina- * 

tion through definite changes in time Nor lastly, can God he ^ ^ 

anything but another name for tins aggregate If, on the other ^ 

^^^^^^^and, these conclusions aie resisted , and if, on the ground of / ' ^ ^ 

any spiritual functions of man’s hfe, on the ground of the facts 
of knowledge or of moral action, it be maintained that the con- 
scious subject IS more than one of the facts or objects he knows, 
more than one of the links m the cham of natural causation, 
still more if it be maintained that that cham itself is but the 
j)henomenon of a higher reality , then the principles of Mathe- 
matics and Physics themselves seem to be brought in question, 
and in particular the principle of physical casuality, which 
underlies all the achievements of modern science, seems to be 
deprived of its universal validity. And if it be admitted to be 

m 
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not %mivcrs(ilhj \alid, a doubt is thereby cast on its validity 
even in the spheie in which it is still allowed to prevail, at 
least until some higher principle is found by which that sphere 
may be limited and defined In any case, the intelligence can- 
not lest in the conception of a dual or divided world without 
some principle to mediate between the different laws which are 
supposed to rule it, some principle which may make the 
dualism intelligible and at the same time carry us beyond it 
It is impossible that we can be content to put two distinct 
principles and the spheres of their application side by side 
without seekmg for a deeper principle to which their difference 
IS subordinate The same impulse, which in the fiist instance 
forced men to ask for some explanation of the mconsistency of 
appearances and which thereby gave rise to science, must also 
impel them to reconcile their conflicting consciousness of 
natural and spiiitual reality, either by a negation of the 
difference between them (in other words, by the assertion that 
all IS spiritual,” or that all is natural or by the discovery 
of the natuie of that unity, which is aheady in a certain sense 
present to our minds in so far as w^e are conscious of each in 
relation to the other* 

A doubt of the principles of mathematical and physical 
upon lienee science Kaiit considered to be irrational, if not impossible, at 


Doubt 
roflected back 






/! 


least so long as our minds remain within the peculiar sphere of 
these sciences At the same time^he acknowledged that a reflex 
'Houbt IS cast both upon these prmciples and upon the science 
that IS built upon them, so soon as an attempt is made to carry 
them beyond that sphere ^ For this attempt, as he argued, gives 
rise to a conflict of dogmatisms which shows that the mind was 
no longer mo^ung in the “secure path of science ” Such reflex 
doubt, which piopeiiy affects only the umversaUty of the 
prmciples involved, cannot be set aside, until we find a deeper 
prmciple, which shall at once explain the relative validity of 
these subordinate principles m a particular sphere and their 

iA87,B. 120, « 
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restriction to that sphere For, so long ^ <leepei prin- 
ciple IS not forthcoming, and so long as by o it the line 

is not definitely drawn, so as securely to deteiiii^i^^ t it relative 
limits of the snboidinate principles, so long ^ must hover 
on the borders of physical and mathematical science, and even 
at twnes make incursions upon it Thus a doubt which would 
not affect such sciences taken m themselves, m so lar as they 
make up a coherent whole of knowledge complete!} loundodin 
Itself and determined by its own principles, is awakened against 
them so soon as we aie led to suspect that the woild they 
define is not a complete whole, but only a p^i't which stands in 
necessary relation to other parts that cannot be brought under 
the same la'ws For if this should prove to be the case, then 
the truth which is found in these sciences must be regarded as 
a truth of abstraction , or in other words, us the nccessaiy 
logical result of an hypothesis, which is not absolutely or uni- 
versally true If the physical world is not really a separate 
world, not a complete whole limited and terminated by its own 
principles, these principles cannot be regaided as true, but only 
as the expression of a partially false, though it may l)e neccbsaiy, 
hypothesis 

The meaning of this statement will be better understood, il 
we consider that, even within the liinits of the sciences iii 
question, we find it necessary to work upon abstract hypotheses, 
which we have to correct as we advance by the ic-iiitrodnetion 
of qualifying tiuths which weie for the moment neglect ed ki, 

other words, we have, for the purposes of a particular scicziee, 
to state as absolute or universal tiuth what wo aie aflei wauls 
obliged to acknowledge to be true only witlnn eonditimis wlneh 
are never exactly fulfilled Or we aie obliged to tieat as 
realities, as, to use Spinoza’s language, ?vs 
which we are afterwards obliged to recognise as incapaMe ‘*1 
being severed fiom their connexion with otluu ekiaiiti-* in ‘Z 
wider whole. Thus Arithmetic, eg ^ is ah’^tiat i, innj lai » 
hypothetical, science — a science hase<i upun a hypiaJitsi*. t 


Science 
involves 
ibsti action 
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IS not absolutely true The computations of Arithmetic would 
be exactly tiue, only if the beings and things to which they have 
to 1)0 applied, the beings and things of the natural and spiritual 
woild, were mere units, having no relations except that they 
are capable of being externally added to one another , and if, 
when thus added, they produced no furthei effect upon .each 
other Xow this is not strictly tiue of anything in the world, 
not true even of two pieces of wdiat we call dead matter, which 
are what they aie just because they attract andiepel each other 
chemically or mechanically, and which, when combined, are 
never meiely the sum of their parts It is still less true of 
organic beings either in their i elation to each other or in the 
relations of their different parts For in the case of such 
beings, theie is a sense in which, in spite of Arithmetic, the 
whole is in every part The value of the category of number 
descends as we ascend in the scale of existence, and, though it 
never ceases to have some place m our knowledge even of the 
highest spiritual relations, yet m legard to them it merely 
enables us to give a fiist superficial characterisation, through 
which we pass rapidly to more adequate views Often, m such 
cases, the idea of number appears to be introduced rather to 
make its inadequacy an epigrammatic starting-point for the 
apprehension of that which is beyond numbei, as when it is 
said that “ one with God is a majoiity , or as in the dictum 
of Kovalis, it IS certain that my conviction gams infinitely the 
moment one other soul beheves with me In all these cases, 
of course, the arithmetical relation is present, but in no case is 
it present alone, as in the numbers of Arithmetic Hence the 
value of Arithmetic, in helpmg us to explain any phenomenon, 
is in in\erse ratio to the complexity and comprehensiveness of 
the phenomenon itself In the same way, the physical and 
chemical aspects of matter, as in their increasmg complexity 
» they presuppose and transcend each other, force upon us a con- 
tinual eonection of the abstraction which was necessary in order 
CO the first development of special sciences And, even to 'ex- 
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plain the simplest substance of the inorganic woild, we need to 
reinstate the unity which we have broken up for the purposes 
of investigation 

It may, however, be argued that this abstraction, and there- Aietheso 

c ailed conciete 

fore imperfection of science, disappears, when we leach the fxieptaon? 
more complex sciences which deal with actual objects in all 
their physical qualities Thus it might appear that if pure 
Mathematics is abstract, its abstraction is corrected by Physics, 
and the coirection is completed by Chemistry, for in the 
range of these sciences we deal with every quality which • 
belongs to what we call dead matter, and though these quali- 
ties may be said to form only one part of what is to be 
explained in the nature of living bemgs, yet they form the 
whole nature of things that are inorganic And the same 
remark might be applied to all the successive complexities 
introduced in the life of plants, of ammals, and of men In 4 ' 

each stage it might be said that the scientific principles, which ^ ^ - 

are abstract when regarded as explaining only part of the ' 

nature of the more complex being, and which, therefore, in , ' ' z 
that reference may be treated as hypothetical, are concrete and - 
capable of expressing the whole truth that can be ascertained"^ ’ 
in reference to the being which is less complex Thus the 4^ . 

thing or being, which has no higher quality than that which it * 
is the obj*ect of a particular science to investigate, may be fully 
defined without tiespassmg beyond the limits of that science, 
or introducing any categories or prmciples not employed 
in It. 

To this, however, it may be answered that, even if we they aie 

confine ourselves to the natural world, it is impossible to 
conceive the inorganic without reference to the organic which 
determines it, and by which it is determined It is true that 
there are objects which exhibit in themselves only what we 
caU physical properties, but it is not true that the physical oi 
merely inorganic can be completely and adequately compre;- • 

heeded without reference to the organ ic, w ith which it is 
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united 111 one world To say that the inorganic world might 
GAiit witliout the oiganic, is to turn a convenient abstraction 
into a /lS (o'ltipltfo The distinction of secondary irom 
priinarj qualities, the foimer of which are supposed to be 
lelatne to a sensitive subject and the latter to belong to things 
m themselves, and the use made of this distinction in Physics, 
already shows us that the physical woild, legarded apart from 
its relations to organisms, is no longer the physical world 
of our experience, but a world of pure mechanical attractions 
and repulsions, of motions that never leveal themselves as 
colours or sounds, as piessuie or heat, as taste or smell And 
if we aie still able to separate the lelations of sensible objects in 
space, as movmg and acting and reacting on each other, from 
their relation to the organs of sense, it is not because we can 
tieat matter in its primary qualities as a thing in itself, 
independent of relation to anything not inorganic, but because 
these qualities more obviously involve a relation to a subject 
which IS not merely sensitive but conscious’- It follows 
theiefore, that the truths of Physics are hypothetical, not 
merely as regards the living organism, which is only partially 
explicable through them, but also as regards the inorganic 
world itself We are taking for absolute truth a false abstrac- 
tion — though an abstraction which is serviceable for the 
pui poses of a particular science — when we regard the morgame 

^ I cannot expect that what is said above will be of itself clear or convincing 
To say that the inorganic is essentially relative to the organic, and that the 
neglect of that relation, however useful and even necessary for the purposes of 
physical science, leads to an abstract and incomplete view even of matter, is a 
statement which involves such an inversion of ordmary inodes of thought and 
ordinal y methods of explanation that it cannot be expected to pass without 
challenge And to say further that both inorganic and organic alike are 
relative to the unity of consciousness, in such a sense that no ultimate 
explanation of eitjier can be given apart from this relation, involves not only 
the -whole argument of Kant, but carries it to a result which even Kant 
never completely accepted The mam objections to such a theory and 
the mam reasons for it will be discussed m the sequel Here it is stated 
merely with a view to meet an objection and to complete the prelimmary 
expression of that point of view which, as I think, a consistent critical philo- 
sophy must take up. ^ 
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as necessary for the organic, but deny that the organic is / 

equally necessary for the inoiganic If, therefore, theie be 
any new pimciples necessary to explain the organic world, 
which go beyond the pimciples of puie Physics and Mathe- 
matics, it IS a mere illusion to say that we can completely 
explain the inorganic world without these principles On the 
central y, all the parts of the one world, which mcludes both 
the organic and the inorganic, ultimately need for their 
explanation the highest category which is necessary to explam 
any one of them 

s 

The same idea may be still more obviously seen to hold Cin nature be 

explained 

good in relation to all attempts to explain the natuial woild 
apart from its relation to the principle manifested in the 
life of self-conscious or spiritual beings There is no possi- . ^ 

bility of explaining nature apart from spirit if spirit is moie ^ ^ j,. 

" J 

than meiely a pait of nature on a level with the other parts, 
or if there is anything in it that goes beyond the limits of ^ 
what IS in them We cannot explain the latter without the 
former, unless we can explam the formei by the latter If* 
man is not merely the child of nature, capable of complete 
explanation by its physical and ^utal agencies, then nature ^ * 
cannot be taken as a system which is complete in itself apait 
fiom man, or in which the presence of man is but an accident. 

The strange conclusion of those Physicists who, finding them- 
selves unable to explain consciousness as one of the physical 
foices, were driven by the necessity of their logic to the 
hypothesis that consciousness produces no result at all m the 
world which it contemplates, illustrates this difficulty. Science^ 
must inevitably treat the spiritual either as natuial or as non- 
existent, if it IS not prepared to admit the imperfect or merely 
abstract truth of its own principles. There are no alternatives 
but either to press the physical explanations to their last 
result and so to reduce the spiritual world to the natural , or, 
on the other hand, to admit that there is, propeily speaking,^ 

no *such thmg as a merely natural world, though m the' 

YCftj I c 
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necessarj" abstiaction of science, we must speak as if there were 
one If, theiefore, it be once admitted, that there is a limit to 
the validity of physical explanations, and that therefoie they 
are in a sense hypothetical, we are forced by the very interest 
out of which science arises, to seek for a deeper principle, in 
which that limit finds its explanation. ^ 

^ Suggested is one which we cannot stop to 

^ consider fully, still less to justify , but it may be useful to 

y give it clearness by comparing it with the idea which is most 
frequently set up in opposition to it. The prevailing method 
of explaining the world may be described as an attempt to 
''level downwards,” to take the lowest forms of existence 
as the explanation of those that stand higher in the scale, and 
to imiversalise the principles which are implied in the scientific 
deteimmation of these foims. In this way it is sought to 
cany back Psychology to Biology, Biology to Chemistry, and 
Chemistry to Physics. The doctrme of development, inter- 
preted as that idea usually is interpreted, supports this view, 
as making it necessary to trace back higher and more complex 
to lower or simpler forms of being , for the most obvious way 
of accomplishing this task is to show analytically that there is 
^really nothing more in the former than in the latter And 
this again seems to find a kind of empirical support in the 
geological or astionomical regress, which carries us back to a 
time when the earth was yet mcapable of supporting even the 
simplest forms of life and when, therefore, the inorganic 
existed without the organic This view of things, however 
plausible it may be, cannot, for reasons already partially 
' stated, be allowed to be more than plausible. Por though, by 
an act of abstraction, it may be possible to treat the inorganic 
world as if it were essentially unrelated to the organic, and 
though we may picture to ourselves a time when the world 
was still uninhabited even by the simplest forms of life, the 
world which we thus represent is a world of which we can 
say nothing, except in terms that necessarily imply a relation 
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to that sensitive and conscious being which we pretend to t 
remove from it If we could carry out our absti action to its f 
legitimate result, we should i;pso facto annihilate the very 
thought of an inoiganic world, or of any woild or object at all. 

We^must, therefore, recognise that the inorganic world is onlyj 
by abstraction separated from the organic, and the unconscious 
object from the consciousness for which it is object Notj 
only, theiefoie, must we deny that the explanation, which! 
seems to be sufficient for matter, is sufficient for life and mind, 
but, since matter is necessarily related to mmd, we must deny 
that the explanation in question is sufficient even for matter 
We must, therefoie, invert the method of explanation which 
has just been referred to, and we must say that the ultimate 
interpretation even of the lowest existence in the woild cannot 
be given except on pi inciples which aie adequate to explain the 
highest We must ‘'level up” and not "‘level down” we 
must not only deny that matter can explain spirit, but we 
must say that even matter itself cannot be fully understood 
except as an element in a spiritual world 

In the above statement I have anticipated the result of an ^ cnticai 

regress neees- 

inquiry which has yet to be made For the present I shall 
use it only to illustrate the way in which the progressive^ 
movement of science, as it advances from the lower to the 
highei forms of existence, ever gives new occasion for a critical 
regress, m search of categories and pimciples higher than those 
which have been already used Such a regress, as w^e have' 
seen, was involved even in the first movement of thought which 
originated mathematical science It was repeated m the 
determination of the conceptions that furnish the basis and^ 
rule for the investigations of physical science And it has; 
become necessary to repeat it again at the present time, 
because the great progress of physical science has led to an 
attempt to extend its principles not only to life, but even to 
mind The first regress brought order into the mathematical | 
sciences by directing attention to the pure idea of space and^ 
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j to the principles of its determination; as well as to all the 
s/ ^ other laws that determine the relations of things as mere quanta 
The Pythagorean doctriiie, that reality consists in numbers, 
expressed the consciousness of a time when this first step in 
. science was achieved, and when it was not yet perceived that 
^ I it is an explanation, not of the world as a whole, but only of 
y"'* one aspect of it abstracted from all the others The category 
of quantity alone seemed to be needed to make all natuie 
^ I intelligible. It might be said with no gieat unfairness that 
fr the science of the Ancients never got beyond this stage, 
and even that the mistake was a fortunate one for the 

/ / Ik ^ 

y progress of that mathematical science, wliich was required as 
. the first condition of all other science But physical science 
could not be prosecuted with any success until the abstractness 
of this method of explaming thmgs was recognised, until it 
was made manifest that its solutions did not apply to the 
material world as we know it, but only to an ideal world of 
I pure quantity, pure space, and pure time When this was 
I seen, the transition from mathematical to physical conceptions 
^ became a necessity, in othei words, a prmciple had to be 

/ e , sought which should at once limit the mathematical conception 
^ of master and bring that conception mto subordmation to a 
^ complex view of it, as not merely extended but resistent, 

not merely passively capable of bemg divided and re-united, 

' but possessed of active energy to repel and to attract The 
modern philo sophers, Descartes and Spinoza, were still to ^some 
extent und<^ the sway of the mathematical synthesis of the 
Ancients, a^ IS shown by their identification of matter with 
extension, and by their treatment of it as essentially inert ^ 
Sut the abstract discussions in which they were engaged, and 
especially the controversy which arose between the followers 
of Descartes and those of Leibniz as to the idea of force, con- 
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^Spinoza still speaks of m extmm, though lu one of his letters (70) he 
objects to the Cartesian view of matter as mert To this he was naturally led 
by the parallelism of extension and thought 
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tain many traces of the critical process by which a new 
conception of the material world established itself Such 
discussions were partly occasioned by the advance of physical 
science, but partly also they assisted that advance by making 
scientific men conscious of the new categories and methods 
necessary for the new region of mvestigation into which they 
were entering. It is only a narrow view of results without 
reference to the categories or prmciples that make them 
possible, that could overlook the great though indirect ejBfect of 
these abstract discussions in giving distinctness of aim to 
sbience Por nature only answers the questions that are asked 
of her, and the reason why discoveries are made at a particular 
time lies, not merely in the increased knowledge of facts, — which 
in themselves have no meaning unless they are collected with 
a view to some particular problem to be solved by them, — but 
in that ripening of the intelligence to self-consciousness which 
causes certain questions to be asked, a ripening which ex- 
presses itself above all in the progress of philosophy ^ It is ' 
perhaps a significant fact, that it was on the controversy’ 
between the Cartesians and the Leibmzians as to the nature of 
force that Kant wrote his first treatise. He who in his youth j 
discerned the importance of the transition from mathematical i 
to physical conceptions, and the necessity of subordinating 
the former to the latter, was destined in his age to point the 
way to a more diflSieult transition, the ii?ansition from the j 
conceptions which are sufl&cient to explain the material world, ! 
taken as an independent thmg in itself, to that idea of it 
which is necessary when it is discovered that that world has 
essential relations to a conscious subject. 

Kow there is a certain parallelism between the two 
tions just spoken of The consciousness of the necessity 
advancing from mathematical to physical prmciples arose 


^ Anotiier instance of this may he found in the development of the idea of h 
Evolution in the writings of Kant and his Idealistic successors prior to the \ 
grSat scientific movement which that idea has inspired 
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connexion with an attempt to extend the former beyond their 
proper sphere, and to treat them as adequate for the complete 
^ explanation of the material world. Por this led immediately 
^ V to a perception of the inadequacy of these principles, or in 
^ other words, of the way in which facts must be distorted in 

j order to make them explicable by such principles jThe 
extravagance of the Cartesian hypothesis itself awakened a 
protest and a controversy, which was not settled until the 
limits of a merely mathematical explanation of physical pheno- 
mena were established, and the idea of quantity was 
subordinated to the idea of force or physical causality In 
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like manner, the necessity for an advance beyond physical 
principles was first felt, when the attempt was made to extend 
them to a sphere in which they ceased to he adequate Physical 
science had gained its triumphs mainly under the guidance of 
the pnnciples of the permanence of substance, of the necessary 
connection of the successive states of substances under the law 
of cause and effect, and of the reciprocal determination of the 
states of coexistent substances by each other. It was by 
following out the chams of reasoning suggested by these 
principles, that all the great discoveries of the nature of the 
material world had been made. But the impulse of success 


naturaUy earned scientific men beyond the inorgamc, and even 
^ the material, world, and made them reluctant to admit that 
ffiere was any subject to which they were' mapphcable or 
Hence it became necessary to mquire whether 
^ pnnciples were really universal, or whether they had 

- c/Z-J" 4 seemed to be so, because they were hitherto applied to 
the material world alone, and even to it only from an abstract 
point of view from which its whole nature could not be under- 
stood. Por the extension of physical prmciples into the region 
beyond Physics, was not unresisted; but on the contrary, it 
was met by an opposite dogmatism, already in possession of 
^ the field and supported at once by morality and religion. 

' Further it was found that in this region the principles «o 
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fruitful in Physics could no longer be used with the same* 
effect, but that they seemed themselves to create a dogmatic 
system of opinions, quite as much open to attack as that to 
which it was opposed. The mtensity of the conflict which, 
thus arises finds its measure only in the importance of 
the ^interests arranged on either side On the one side, the 
intolerance, with which the scientific man regards any refusal 
to admit the universahty of his method, really springs from 
one of the deepest intellectual instincts of man, which will not 
let him treat anything as truth that is not universally valid ; 
and with this instinct is combined that confidence in his own 
principles which a long experience of their power to unlock the 
secrets of nature has naturally produced. On the other hand,^^//^"^^^^ 
those who resist the extension of these principles to the 
region, though often unable to oppose to them any distinct 
principle of their own, are supported by a consciousness of 
facts of their own spiritual life, and by a perception that these j ^ 
facts, which to them are the most certain of all, must be ' 

treated as illusory if the claims of science be admitted. Yet 
they cannot but see that a merely defensive attitude is weak 
and intellectually untenable, and that it is impossible con- 
clusively to repel the scientific explanation of mind, except by 
showing that it is not a sufficient explanation even of matter. 

The world is one, and admits of only one ultimate principle of 
explanation, and if the claims of science are to be repelled, 
they must not only be resisted in one sphere but refuted in 
all. Each mode of thought is thus driven by an mner neces- 
sity, not only to maintain its own ground but to assail its ‘ 
rival, and out of the conflict Arises that “Antithetic of* 

Reason,” which has been the deepest source of modern scepti- 1 
cism. Nor can such scepticism be overcome except by a 
critical regress which shall discover the basis and the limits of 
the physical conceptions of nature, and so brmg nature itself 
intq its true relation to spirit ^ 

VCf. tlie chapter of the Gritique upon “ The interests of reason m this its 
antiij^omy ” A 462 ; B. 490 
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Gimterim- The necessity of Criticism is, then, in a sense, peculiar to 
modern time It is true, mdeed, that all the great advances 
of knowledge have been made on the principle of “ reculer pour 
mieux sauter'' They have been regresses made necessary by 
» the fact that the principles previously treated as universal were 

/ ' beginning to be found ineffectual, because they were used 

beyond the limits within which they are valid But the 
necessity for such a regress has never before been felt so 
^ strongly, because it was never before the case that the principles 

^ claiming to be universal could appeal to such a long record of 

' \ ' successes in the explanation of facts, and because, on the other 

^ hand, these claims never before came into collision with in- 

terests and beliefs which had so deep a hold upon the human 
spint. The very development of our knowledge of the matenal 
world has forced us to ask with a new meaning whether the 
world IS merely material, or at least, whether it can be com- 
pletely explained on the pnnciples which have been found 
adequate to the explanation of the material world as such. 

In earlier times, the consciousness of the natural and of the 
spiritual were, so to speak, fairly balanced against each other, oi, 
if there was a preponderance, it was rather on the side of the 
spiritual. Their own consciousness occupied men so fully that 
nature seemed to be a mere attendant of their lives, without 
any independent being or power A facile anthropomorphism 
either clothed natural phenomena with a vesture of Humanity, 
or reduced them into secondary instruments of spiritual powers 
similar to those that ruled the life of man. How, however, in « 
consequence of the necessary order in which the sciences are 
developed, the tables have been turned The natural sciences, just 
because of the greater simplicity of the principles on which they 
are founded, have been earlier in staking into the sichere Ga'^ 
d&t W'iBseifischdft* And their steady advance has redeemed so^S^^^^^ 
many and so great departments of study from the anarchy of 
the %ntellect'm s%M permimis, and turned them into secure and 
intelligible possessions of human thought, that it seems all but 
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impossible to resist their claims to pass the boundary which 
has hitherto been maintained against them — ^maintamed, too, 
as it has mainly been, by the undrilled battalions of unscien- 
tific opinion, rather than by any rival army of science Yet 
the passing of this boundary means nothmg less than that 
spint shall be included m nature, and that the methods and 
prmciples, which have been found sufficient to explain the 
latter, shall be treated as universal, and used also to explam 
the former. Even the maintenance of the status quo, still more 
the restoration and permanent confirmation of the old supre- 
macy of spirit over nature, is impossible, except by a regress of 
thought, which shall discover at the very basis of the concep- 
tion of nature a still higher prmciple of interpretation If it 
is true that sciehce has raised an abstiaction, which includes 
only part of the elements of experience, into a principle for its 
umversal explanation, this can only be shown by a deeper 
examination of those general principles, which are involved in 
the nature of the mteUigence and of the mteUigible world, on 
which science and ordmary experience alike are built, and by 
which aU their special truths must be ultimately mterpreted 


Criticism, in this sense, has its source ultimately in the anti-j^|^^^ 
nomy between the principles of physical science and that un-' 


scientific consciousness of spiritual reality -which is expressed 
in religion and morality ; and immediately in the scepticism 
which is due to this antinomy, and which, rejecting both ^ 

unscientific and the scientific view (because of their opposition 


to each other), takes refuge in Agnosticism. It is an attempt 
to solve this antinomy by seeking out the sources of it or the 
unity that transcends it. It therefore seeks, in a sense, to get 
beneath both the ordinary and the scientific consciousness, but 
yet it cannot, as we have seen, propose to itself to go outside 
of them. It cannot find any point of view outside of experi- 
ence from which to criticise it. It can only go back, in 
Kantian language, upon the “ conditions of possible experience 
or«knowledge,” upon the prmciples that are involved in every 
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intelligible consciousness of things It can only retrace the 
road of thought to the point from which the divergence of 
opposite dogmatisms begins, and so endeavour to find, in the 
general presuppositions under which we know both nature and 
spirit, in their opposition and in their unity with each other, 
the key to the inconsistency of the views which are presented 
, to us from two opposite quarters. But, this being piesupposed, 
we see at once the twofold bearing of the proposed inquiry, as 
an attempt to find a way heyond natural science to some con- 
clusion or conviction, whether scientific or not, as to the things 
of the spirit, by going hack upon the preconditions of natural 
science itself. It is an attempt to find a key to the difference 
J and opposition of the two divergent forms in which knowledge 
; or belief presents itself, by askmg for a definition of the genus 
^ within which both species must fall. Bor it is obvious that 
if there is any reason for the assertion that the principles of 
physical science are not capable of being applied, eg, to man's 
moral and religious experience, this reason must be sought in 
the unity which embraces all forms of experience , and, if con- 
versely there is no room left in the very idea of experience 
for such an opposition of its forms, the opposition must itself 
be pronounced to be an illusion. The freedom of spirit can 
vindicate itseK against the necessity of nature, only if it is 
possible to lift the controversy into a region in which those 
two are no longer left dogmatically opposed to each other, but 
placed in due relation through the one principle which explains, 
the possibihty of each kind of experience, or even, if it be so, • 
of seemmg experience. " > 

The result of all that has been said is thus to show the two- 
fold nature of the work of criticism Criticism is always the 
result of the fact that the mteUigence has found its way blocked 
by some dijEculty, which has awakened a suspicion against 
the universal applicabihty of the categories or methods which 
it had been using In this sense criticism was at the very 
i birth of science, and it has mediated every transition to a new 
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point of view, by which science has widened the scope of its 
investigations and brought the concrete fact of the world in its 
diversity and nnity more definitely within the reach of the in- 
telligence. But in a pecuhar sense it may be said to be the 
special intellectual task of the present age, just because the 
special obstacle to science with which we have now to deal, A"* 
hes in the opposition, and — ^for the ordinary consciousness at ‘j, ^ ^ 
least — the fixed opposition, between the material and the V "j, 
spiritual world. This last and greatest division of thought '' ' ‘ 
agamst itself cannot present itself to us without awakening a 
perception of the greatness of the interests, which axe here 
apparently set against each other. But as there can be no 
absolute oppositions within the mtelhgible world, te, no oppo- 
sitions which have not a principle of unity beneath their dif- 
ferences, — and as, mdeed, such a unity is implied m the state- 
ment of any difference as an intelligible difference, — so we are 
obliged to think that the key to . the problem, the means of 
reconciling the opposition or removing it, will be found, if we 
can clearly determine what that principle of unity is. For 
such a prmciple must enable us, and it alone can enable us, to 
define the opposmg elements m their relation to each other, or 
to determine the limits of their respective validity The critical 
regress thus raises a new question for philosophy, or it raises 
the old question in a way m which it was put by no previous 
philosophy It IS a regress upon the beginnmgs of the know- 
ledge which we have, with a view to a kind of knowledge 
which we have not, at least in the form in which we desire it. 

For the ultimate aim of the metaphysical or ontological inves- 
tigations which immediately seek only for the basis of Physics 
and Mathematics, m other words, of the science of nature, is to 
prepare the way for a new Psychology, Cosmology, and Theo- 
logy — or at least, for some new determmation of the natural 
and the spiritual worlds in their relations to each other, which 
shall take the place of the so-called sciences that have ^ 
hitherto borne these lofty names. In short, the ultimate aim of I 
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critfcism is to settle the possibility of an^ idealistic interpreta- 
tion of the universe, and, if it is possible, to determine the 
form which such an interpretation must take Immediately, it 
has to do with what have been called the first things,” but 
its ultimate aim is “ the last things ” of the intelligible world 
It is a new Logic which, preparing the way for a new view of 
man and God, casts a new hght also upon nature , for, as we 
have seen, nature must take a new aspect if it be conceived as 
standing in a necessary relation to spirit and not as including 
it A nature so related can be no closed system of purely 
physical relations , it must be conceived as pait of a greater 
whole, and it may even be the case that, in the ultimate 
account of it, we may have to regard it as the necessary mani- 
festation of spirit. To say this, however, is to anticipate the 
: conclusion of the inquiry which we are now beginning 
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Kant’s eelation to his time, his life and ghaeaotee 

TTEGEL speaks of certain great writers who are like knots t 

the tree of human development, at once points of con-|°* philosophy 
centration for the various elements in the culture of the past 
and starting points from which the various tendencies of the 
new time begm to diverge. In the history of thought there is 
no one to whom this saymg can be apphed with more confi- 
dence than to Kant In the German phrase, he “ makes an 
epoch ” — the end of one mode of thought and the begmnmg 
of another His works form a kmd of bridge by which 
we pass ■ from the ruhng conceptions of the eighteenth to 
those of the nineteenth century And the reason is, that i 
he bnngs together all the elements of the thought of the 
eighteenth century m such a way that a new and higher 
thought springs from their union To use the words of 
Green, he “read Hume with the eyes of Leibmz and Leib- 
niz with the eyes of Hume,” and therefore, “ he was able to rid 
himself of the presuppositions of both, and to start a new method 
of philosophy ” ^ In other words, he effected such a synthesis 
of the different tendencies of his time as carried him beyond 
their one-sidedness, and thereby lifted philosophical discussion 
to a new level Theie is even some excuse for a German 
writer who refuses to take account of any philosophical thmker 

1 Green’s tVorks, I 3 
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after Kant, unless he can he shown to have listened to Kant’s 
lesson. A modem philosophy may not he Kantian, hut it 
5 must have gone through the fire of Kantian cnticism, or it will 
■ almost necessarily he something of an anachronism and an 
elenchi. 

desenhe the great change which came over 
human thought towards the end of the last, and the heginning 
' ■ of this century ? In general terms we may say that it was 

/ . . 1 /• - . a change from division to reconciliation, from Individualism and 
^ ’ Atomism to a renewed perception that the whole is pnor to the 

' ' ' parts, and that individual independence must rest on social unity 
Or, to put all m a word, it was the substitution of the idea of 
.organic unity and development for the idea of the mechanical 
• comhmation of reciprocally external elements. The eighteenth 
century called itself the “ Age of Enhghtenment,” nor can there 
be any doubt that it loved light and hated darkness. But this 
love and this hate often misled it into denying the existence of 
anything which it could not see clearly. It msisted on abolish- 
ing mystery, and it regarded as mystery everythmg which was 
not finite, everything which could not be set by itself and 
clearly pictured by the sensuous imagination or defined by the 
.logical understanding It favoured a way of thinkmg which 
was clear and definite, but at the same time deficient m depth 
and suggestiveness Art-cnties speak of pictures as “wanting 
atmosphere,” when the figures and forms in them stand out in 
hard outhnes as if broken off from each other, instead of show- 
mg the graded transition and continuity of nature A similar 
chaige may be brought against many of the most powerful 
writem of the eighteenth century, who carry the desire for 
clearness to such a point, that they seem to make it a rule of 
composition that every sentence should be completely intelligible 
by itself, even if isolated from its context And the same 
tendency limits the harmony and dnes up the inspiration of 
poetry, producmg a kind of verse, of which Pope’s is the most 
^ consummate type, in which rhetorical point and emphasis tak^s 
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the place of imaginative insight, and every thought and 
image, and almost every couplet stands stifSy by itself, so that 
the whole can scarcely be said to be more than the sum of 
the parts The great words of the Shakesperian age, wmged 
with music and laden with meaning, are silenced, and in place 
of them we have a definite lesson, enforced in lucid and pomted 
language, which can be fully understood at the first hearing. 

It would be absurd at this date to repeat the invectives of Good and evu 

of the En- 

Caxlyle against the godless age, in which religion and poetry aghtenment 
were extinguished and mechanism took the place of life. It is 
almost a law of human development that men should be 
unjust to their immediate predecessors, from whose yoke they 
have had to emancipate themselves , hut it is irrational to con- 
tinue the inj'ustice after spiritual mdependence has been secured 
We can now afford to recognise the great step m the hberation of 
humanity which was taken m the eighteenth century ; and we 
can do so without denymg the truth of much that has been 
said on the opposite side. It was the age of Individualism, of 
Seculansm, even, m a sense, of Atheism. It sought truth by 
dividing and isolatmg its parts, with the result often that the 
spiritual unity of truth disappeared in the process This i 
method was fatal to its msight into the higher life of men, and 
it was not without an unfavourable mfluence on its view of 
nature For though it is that which is organic, that which has 
the unity of Me, and above all, of conscious Me, which suffers 
most injustice when it is treated as a mere sum or col- 
lection of parts externally related to each other, it is not 
possible that even the inorganic should be completely explained 
apart from any reference to its connexion with Me and mind. 

For the world is one world, and it is impossible to reach the' 
ultimate mterpretation of any part or aspect of it, if we neglect 
its unity. Or, to put the same thought from another side, every 
object or system of objects must, in the last resort, be regarded 
as a microcosm, which is not only connected with the whole, 
bat in some sense reflects the whole ; and if we insist on treat- 
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mg it as a “ thing in itself/^ as a thing which is completely 
determined apart from all such connexion or reflexion, we 
empty it of its highest meanmg The last word cannot be said 
of anything except in the light of the relation of all things to 
each other and to the mind that knows them, and the thought 
that neglects this ultimate relativity must in the long .run 
narrow and externalise our view of everything For, while 
there is nothing superficially so distinct and intelligible as the 
finite separated from the infinite, there is nothing, when we 
come to think it out, so obscure and unintelligible. In truth, 
the clearness of isolation is really due to the ignoring of the 
difficulty. We can escape the endless relativity which is hid 
beneath the separate existence of thmgs, only by resolutely 
keeping to the surface In this sense Kant justly says that 
many a book would have been more intelligible, if its author 
had not laid himself out to be intelligible at all costs ” A 
writer of true insight will not be vague and indefinite, he will 
set one ob;iect distinctly before us, but he will not tear it from 
its place in the whole, he will make us feel that it reaches 
beyond itself and takes hold of other things Like the healthy 
I eye, his thought will embiace much more than that which is the 
immediate object in the focus of clearest vision. The world 
will be for him a continuum^ and not a mere collection of in- 
dependent and externally related objects 

Yet while all this is true, while the method of division and 
I isolation necessarily tends to superficiality, and while it is im- 
possible ultimately to separate finite things from each other and 
I from the unity of the whole without at least a temporary loss 
jto spiritual hfe, there is undoubtedly a sense in which such 
j isolating thought is a necessary stage m the development of the 
muman mind The immediate, intuitive solutions of the problem 
of existence, which are the results of the first movement of con- 
structive imagination and rehgious feeling, have this peculiarity, 
that they deal with the whole problem at once They grasp 
the unity of the world with itself and with the inteUigerllbe 
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without any regard to what Bacon calls ' axiormta media! They 
are everything at once or nothing. They meet every question 
as to the finite by relating it to the infinite. In this lies their 
strength and their weakness ; their strength, in so far as they 
go at once to the centre and deal directly with the ultimate 
truth of things ; and their weakness, m so far as it is 
impossible for the ultimate truth of thmgs to be ade- 
quately apprehended, when it is thus taken at a bound, 
or when it does not come as the last interpretation of all 
other truth The highest unity can be reached only] 
through a fully articulated difference, and the method of 
division and simplification is a necessary step in the progress of 
knowledge Divide et impera is the motto of science. It is by 
abstraction and isolation of parts and aspects of the manifold 
world, that it becomes possible to deal successfully with the 
various problems it presents to us And to separate the fimte 
from the finite is necessarily at the same time to separate the 
finite from the infinite. Hence the individualism, the secular- 
ism, the dividing and dissectmg methods of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, if in one point of view they narrowed and externalised the 
thoughts of men, were not without compensating advantages If 
they were chargeable with an apparent, and in some respects a 
real, superficiality of view in relation to the deepest problems of 
man's existence, they quickened his apprehension of finite in- 
terests and objects. If they made his consciousness of himself 
and of the world unpoetic and irrehgious, at least they put to 
flight the spectres by which his higher life had so long been 
haunted. If they tended to substitute the mechanical for the 
vital and the spiritual, yet in domg so they opened up the way 
for the great achievements of physical science and the mdustnal 
arts; and we have to remember that though life and spirit are 
more than mechanism, they are not without mechanism To 
make man a free possessor of the finite world, to enable him to 
understand and appreciate what is present to him in immediate 

expmence, to banish the supernatural from the natural world 
VOL I. 3> 
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md bring about a secnre conviction of the reign of law ^these 
mm m small gam, even if they were purchased by a temporary 
wmkenmg of the consciousness of the ideal meaning of life. And 
mm that conscionsness eotild only gain in the long run by a 
poc«s that freed man’s higher beliefs from the fatal alliance of 
a which confused the spiritual with the supemartural 

In lepamtiiig the finite from the infinite, “Enlightenment 
pwpaied the way for a consciousness of their relations which 
wm at moe purer and more rational, less dependent upon 
Mwmm rf imagination and less tainted with the base ahoy 
rf ^^ollter-worldlineas/ * 

Hia ^hteenth century was primarily the age of Enlighten- 
maai It is, however, necemry to remember that, though this 
its prevailing character, the oppmite aspect of the truth was 
‘ never left without a witness. On the contrary, throughout the 
wimk penod wa find a chain of writers and preachers, who kept 
, up a c«mtmuoiis pimimt against the spirit of the time The one- 
I dT those who held that “ the proper study of mankind 

1 wm man ** and his world — ^and not God, and that the highest 
jiKwdity of man was to “cultivate his garden,” was balanced by 
' a myitfeisin which regarded the things of this world as nothmg. 

I Methodism in England, like Retism in Germany, expressed that 
'levulsim which the Enlightenment produced in all deeply 
(lelipouB minds. This movement indeed, prevailed mainly 
mcmg the leas educated clas^, and it had no great literary 
All the prominent literary men of the time 
wwm in the service of the reigning ideas. But it is * ( 

^ pwria« of impulse, with its imphcit reason, to counterbalance 
ibi iMeli of coni^ious reason. A religious doctrine which, 
mite UAH tin passive vessel of divine grace, was the natural 
opmliifwrl md coiiipl|iB6nt of the isolating mdividualism which 
no vitri or organic relations between man and man 
or h^weai man God. This undercurrent, which ran in an 
to the mam stream of tendency during the 
itelt oawMit be loft out of view in any account its 
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main characteristics. For it was by means of the colhsion and 
conflict of the two opposite influences, that the more comprehen- 
si%’'e ideas of the following era were developed. 

Towards the end of the century we find many indications that 
this new era was at hand In France the Eevolution, which 
put an end to so many political compromises, was heralded by a 
series of writers who broke through the theoretical compromises 
of English Individualism In Diderot*s unlimited protest 
against law and authority, and his unhesitating proclamation of 
the doctrine that impulse is its own justification, we see the 
individualistic tendency carried to an extreme in which it refutes 
itself ; while Rousseau’s somewhat hesitating enunciation of the 
ideas of a raison commune and a wlontl ginirale^ manifesting 
themselves in and through the varying opimons and wills of 
individuals, contams the germs of a new philosophy. In 
Germany the hard dogmatism of Wolff, who had popularised, 
and we might say vulgarised, the Monadism of Leibniz by leaving 
out all its deepest speculative ideas, gradually gave place to 
a vague and varying Eclecticism, which sought to combine the 
elements of many philosophies without any definite principle of 
reconciliation. Kant alone had the constructive power, the’ 
speculative insight, the patience, to form a true estimate of these * 
various ideas and systems, and by combining the different tend- 
encies of the eighteenth century, to mitiate a new philosophical * 
movement. He alone saw how it was possible to unite the 
characteristic ideas of the Enlightenment, and especially its 
rational conceptions of the order and connexion of finite experi- 
ence, with a new vindication of those higher beliefs which the 
Enlightenment had rejected. In this sense, we may fairly say 
that, with the single exception of Goethe who worked in another 
field, Kant was the most potent of aU the agents in the transition 
from the ideas of the eighteenth to those of the nmeteenth 
century. 

It must be added, however, that in some points Kant suffers Defects of Ms 

, mefchod. ^ 

for Eis position. That his writings, as above said, form a bridge 
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between the old and the new era, implies that he cannot he re- 
gMded as stnctly belonging to either He was all his lifetime 
•trnjKhng to divest himself of the conceptions with which he 
started, and to develop another order of ideas to which, how- 
ever, he was never able to give free and unambiguous utterance. 
It wwjH md; be altc^ether unfair to s&j that he was constantly 
teymg to pour new wine into old bottles. He uses the dead 
Ktmlastic phraseology of the Wolffian philosophy to express the 
jljyiwg thought of the new era, and there is, therefore, a fre- 
qinent struggle between his ideas and his expression of them 
Hence the many controversies about his meanmg, some of 
whkh it IS almost imp<Msible to settle, because that meanmg is 
oonttnually in process of changing and deepening, so that the 
letter halts behind the spmt. Sometimes his words would 
induce us to give him credit for all that subsequent writers 
have found in them, or developed out of them; sometunes they 
tempt us to reduce his thought almost to the level of the dog- 
he was combattmg. Such ambiguities, however, are no 
freid hindrance to the student, if only he remembers their 
eanse , for the important thing is not so much to find a precise 
interpretation for every passage, important as that may he, as 
to observe the direction and the manner m which his thought 
is developing. Often the variation of his expression at different 
stages is full of inaction, as it forces us to retrace the path 
Igr which he advanced and to realise the difiSculties involved m 
the subsequent transititm. Mr. Sidgwick, speakmg of Political 
Eo aao my .rays that ui that science students are apt to overrate 
the ttDp(Htanc« of finding correct definitions and to underrate 
the impiHtaitoe of seekmg them. With still greater truth it 
ssay be said that in Philosophy results can mean httle or 
a(itfa% to Idhoee who have not understood the process by which 
they were neehed. And in the interpretation of Eant, we are 
ad tmedj discovering mteresting fects about the mdividual 
davebpaoit of a great philosopher, not merely followmg the 
•tsfs of oae d the most patient and methodical of thipiers. 
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who never took a step in advance until he was forced onward 
by the growing thought within him; we are, so to speak, 
watching the process by which the new roads of modern thought 
were made. We are thus shaken out of the tendency to take 
for granted the ideas which are kindred with the spirit of our 
time ^instead of reproducmg them for ourselves, and we are en- 
abled to appreciate the real value of these ideas and their rela- 
tion to the past The very imperfections of Kant’s statement 
are thus full of lessons, which we might not so readily gather 
from the more consistent language of those who came after 
him. 

A short sketch of Kant’s hfe may be useful as a preparation siovmosa of 

Kant's mental 

for a more definite discussion of the steps by which he found dev^opment. 
his way to the idea of Criticism He was born on the 22nd 
April, 1724, in the city of Konigsberg in the province of East 
Prussia 5 and during his long life of nearly eighty years he 
never once crossed the borders of that province. He lived a « 
quiet, studious hfe of teaching and writing, never taking part in 
any of the great events of his time or coming into contact, 
except officially, with any of the important actors in the 
political world. He was slow in his mental, and spe cially in 
his philo sophical, development ; for, though in his early man- 
hood he pubhshed several short treatises of some importance, 
especially one in 1755 on the General Natural History and 
Theory of the Heavens, in which he anticipated the ideas of La- 
place as to the formation of the solar and sidereal systems, his 
serious philosophical writing did not begin till he was nearly forty 
years of age, and it was not till his fifty-seventh year that he 
published his first great work, the Critique of Pure Beason ; 
and it was during the followmg twenty years that he displayed 
his greatest literary activity in applying the principles of Criti- 
cism to Morals, to Physics, to Aesthetics and to Theology 
Kan^ was no brilliant mtellectual adventurer like Berkeley, who 
had already conceived and uttered almost all his distinctive 
ideas before he left the University He was a slow, deep- j 
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i — "i«g thinker who had not only one great thonght, hut a 
1 whole phdoeophy almost full grown in his brain, before be 
V{ mn to set any pert of it before the public. 

Kant had a long and hard struggle with circumstances before 
he gained a position of independence. The son of a poor strap- 
maker, who had a la^ and debcate family, he seems to .have 
owed his early education to the notice which he attracted from 
Fnuu Albrecht Schultz, an eminent pastor and professor who 
was also the head of the most important school of Konigsbeig, 
the CdUgwm Fredenaanum. By his piety, mteUigence and 
pactical energy, Schultz had gained the thorough confidence of 
that strange conscientious despot, Predenc WiUiam, the father 
of Frederic the Great ; and for about teu years he was main- 
tained by that king as a kind of dictator of Eomgsberg and 
the province of East Prussia m aU matters educational and 
theoltgieal. A man like Schultz, of such origmal force and in 
Rich a position, could not bat impress the stamp of his character 
OB the iatelki^ual life of a city like Konigsberg, cut off as it was 
}li3r its imaote situation from extraneous influences. And when 
‘ w» rmrumber the mediatii^ and reconciling work which Kant 
was to undertake, we cannot but attach some importance to the 
fw* that his early trainmg was directed by a teacher who was 
the first, or one of the first, to conceive the possibility of com- 
btitiag the two great spiritual forces which were then stnvmg 
lor tile victory in the German Bmveisities, Pietism and the 
Wdffiaa Hiilosophy. Throughont Germany these two forces 
•eiB i^ppoeed, and even Mtterly opposed, to each other. For, 
•i has been already indicated, t he Wolffi an ^ilosoj^y was a 
dogmatie Individualism in which the speculative elements of 
tin Lsabauhm Philoeophy were discarded, and all the truths of 
the leasiHi wwe brought to the bar of the understanding. On 
the other hand, th e Pietist s, in recoil from the rationalistic' 
liWieBoiee^ of tim time, threw themaelves into a religion of 
WBag, aiui dmiounced the natural understanding as iiicapable 
•f Maauiiag divine truth, % hultis. howwOTj with sometfeTnior 
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of a practical man's indifference to logic, endeavoured to com- 
bine the good elements in each of these opposites. He was 
a favourite pupil of Wolff, who is said to have singled him out 
as the pupil who best understood his principles, and he was at 
the same time deeply imbued with the spirit of Pietism. From 
the former he derived enlightened views of education, and a 
desire for a philosophical explanation or proof of his ideas; 
from the latter a fervid religious spirit and a belief in the effi- 
cacy of a strict and somewhat ascetic, moral discipline His 
pastoral office brought him into contact with the pious strap- 
maker's family, and led him to interest himself in the promismg 
boy, whom he found there and whom he admitted to his school. 

It is probable, though we have no evidence of the fact, that he 
watched over Eant's traming, and did something to help him 
in his hard struggle with circumstances Kant at any rate had 
so strong a feeling of obligation towards his former teacher, 
that it was one of his latest projects, a project unfortunately 
unrealised owmg to the increasing weakness of age, to write 
some account of Schultz's hfe and services 

In speaking of his own boyhood, Kant was wont in later^^ g^ggf ^ 
years to lay stress mainly upon two important influences on the 
religious spirit of his parents, and on the good classical training 
which he received m the ColUgvim Fredericianum Of the 
former, especially of the first simple lessons in rehgion which 
he received from his mother, he could never speak without 
emotion. “ The religious ideas of those times," he said to a 
• friend on one occasion, and the prevalent notions of virtue 
and piety could hardly be said to be either clear or satisfactory, 
but the root of the matter was in them. Say what you will of 
Pietism, no one can deny the sterhng worth of the characters 
which it formed. It gave to them the highest thing that man 
can possess — ^that peace, that cheerful spirit, that inner harmony 
with self which can be disturbed by no passion. Ho pressure 
of circumstance or persecution of man could make them discon- 
teifted, no rivalry could provoke them to anger and bitterness 
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E««d the observer was touched with an involuntary 

Mmg of mpect before such men, I yet remember what 
lyippeaed on one occasion when difficulties arose between the 
and the saddlers in regard to their respective 
rybta My fether's interests were seriously affected yet even 
in the difference was discussed by my parents with 

fti^h toleiance and indulgence towards the opposite party, and 
with $mb a fixed trust in Providence, that, boy as I then was, 
lyb siKEBory of It win never leave me ^ 

^ Ihe nanowness of the strict disciphne and pietistic teaching 
of Kant^s home, which was continued in the school, found a 
wrrectivi in the efficient classical training which he received 
irmi me d the schoolmasters called Heydenreich. Kant and 
two friends, David Kubnken and Martin Cunde, were inspired 
with such enthusiasm that in the later part of their school years 
ll^y used to meet sevml times a weet for the reading of 
Latin authors who did not form j^rt of the regular course , 
and the three boys in common resolved to devote themselves 
lo • caieer d damcal study Euhnken realised this youthful 
dkwi and became m later years a distinguished scholar , and 
Kmd mm so far influenced by it that, when he went to the 
fJmTmity, h^ did not inscnbe himself as a member of the theo- 
or any other sp^ial faculty. And from these early 
he derived a good knowl^ge of Latin literature and a 
powi^ of ready quototion from the Latin poets, which he retained 
to hto Mm years. 

Aftar the school years were over, at the age of eighteen, 
Sm b^aa to attend the University, supporting himself mainly 
fhjr toidb% with some httle help from an uncle Of his col- 
life we know very httle, except that he gained the fnend- 
iWp of aMial of the Eonipberg professors, Martin Knutzen, 
a wmM of no Mk importance m the history of the development 
of WoMto adhool Knutzen followed his teacher Schultz 

te 1#^ to unite the formal method of the Wolffian philo- 

* IS. f 
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sophy with the spirit of Pietism; hut while Schultz was^ 
satisfied with an external combination, Knutzen, a man of 
much greater speculative ability, made commendable advances 
towards a real philosophical synthesis of the two elements. On 
Xant his influence seems to have been considerable, though 
Xant’s thought went through so great a development m subse- 
quent years that we can scarcely find any definite traces of the 
ideas of Xnutzen, beyond the general mediating tendency which 
characterised them both What is recorded as to their relations 
is, that Xnutzen urged Xant to the study of Xewton, and gave 
him the use of his own large library. The advice seems to 
indicate that Xant’s abilities showed themselves m the first 
instance in the direction of mathematical and physical science, 
rather than of philosophy And this may also be mferred from 
the fact that his first work was an essay, published in 1749, 
three years after he had finished his Uni\fersity curriculum, in 
which he discussed the opposing theories of the Cartesian and 
the Leibnizian schools as to the way in which the force of 
moving bodies is to be estimated, and tried to find a method of 
leconcihng them Some six years after this youthful produc- 
tion, his thoughts still ran mainly in the same direction In the 
General Natural History and Theory of the Heavens, published 
by Xant m his thirty-first year, he extends the theory of Newton 
as to the present movements of the solar and sidereal system to 
the original formation of those systems. At the same time, he 
attempts to show that this extension of the mechanical explana- 
• tion of the Universe does not affect the argument from design 
or involve the entire rejection of final causes. 

During the nme years before the publication of this treatise, frivatnocent 
Xant resided as a private tutor in various families in the district 
near Xonigsberg Of his relation to his employers or pupils we 
know little or nothing He himself declared afterwards that he 
was one of the worst of tutors, for, though he had a clear theory 
as to the method of teaching, he was unable to acquire the art of 
making himself intelligible to children* In 1755, he returned 
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to tib« tJniirereitj, took the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and 
produced a dissertation on metaphysics as the necessary quali- 
fication for teaching. He had, however, even after this, to pass 
Uarough eleven years of poverty and hardship ere he received 
hu first small University appointment as a sub-hbranan, and it 
WM fifteen years before the straggle was ended by his apppint- 
aieat as a Fiofeasor of Logic and Metaphysics During this 
period his name was gradually rising. At first he lectured on 
the mathematical and physical sciences as well as on philosophy, 
and his earlier publications related mainly to the former. But 
gradually he confined his teaching to philosophy, to which he 
subaeqaently added courses of popular lectures on physical 
geography and anthropology The former of these subjects 
seems to have been introduced for the first time into the studies 
oi the University by Kant himself, who, though he never left 
Kfimgsbeig, was an eager reader of voyages and travels His 
vivid realisation of the geographical features and physical 
ebai»(toistW8 of eiudi orantry, as well as of the ways of life of 
iflie people who inhabited it, made his lectures attractive to 


■my bi^mid tlie regular students of the University, among 
whom may be mmtMmed specially the officers of the Eussian 
0BIMOO which held Konigsbeig during the third Silesian war 
( 1756 - 63 ). 

A word or two may be here introduced as to Kant’s relation 
to the political life of his time. Kant was no politician in a 
sense: so far as we know he never had to perform 
mm dindlj political act. ^But he was a diligent student of 
polities, and'he watched with keen interest the 
vitooBt phases of the political movement of the eighteenth 
«»ta*y. He was a witness of three of the acts of what we 
^ the great modem political drama: he almost saw 

stood at bay against the combined forces of the 
the Frem*. and the Eussians : he foUowed with the 
the phases of fie distant conflict whsch 
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ended m the assertion of the independence of the United States 
of America: and, he lived long enough to see the French 
Eevolution and the beginning of the career of Napoleon The 
first of those great events was brought home to him, as already 
indicated, by the Eussian occupation of Xonigsberg ; and we 
cannot suppose that it had less mfluence upon him than it had 
upon others of his nation. It was, mdeed, the heroic struggle 
of Frederic which first awakened modem Germany to a con- 
sciousness of its powers It made Germans begin to think of 
themselves as a distinct people and to take pride m their 
language. It roused the national genius from the long sleep 
which had held it inactive ever since the disaster of the 
Thirty Years’ war, and stirred it to that vigorous fermentation 
out of which came a new national literature. Ftedenc himself, 
indeed, was deeply imbued with French culture, and he thought 
of the German language as a semi-barbarous dialect, which 
would not be expected to produce literary fruit of any ex- 
ceUence. But even this, as Goethe tells us, was an additional 
stimulus to German authors to prove their worth to him, whom 
aU regarded with admiration as the national hero. At any rate, 
it is certain that after Frederic’s victory a new spirit seemed 
to pass into Germany, and that, for the first time smce the 
close of the Thirty Tears’ war, works of permanent literary 
value began to be produced. First came Lessing, the scholar 
and dramatist, the master of hterary criticism, and the begmner 
of philosophic theology then Klopstock, the ‘‘German Milton,” 
author of an imposing, though somewhat pompous and rhetori- 
cal epic and of many vigorous lyric poems ; then Winckel- 
mann, the modern Greek, whose marvellous intuition of beauty 
first revealed to the modern world the full meaning of Hellemc 
art , and Wieland, the German Frenchman, whose half romantic, 
half classical novels have now almost lost their interest, but 
who in his own time did no little to awaken the literary 
faculty of his countrymen And this first generation of authors 
was followed by a second of still greater power, among whom 
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HI <^idy the names of Herder and Jacobi, of 

md SchillerJ 

American war, which arose out of the attempt made in 
1765 lo mfom taxation in the American colonies, was an 
mmt in which we know from many indications that Kant 
lodk a hTcIy inteiwt It is recorded that one day when in a 
pMk garden he was maintaining earnestly the nghtfnlness of 
tim tmMmm of the colonies, an Englishman sprang up and 
dtalknged Kant for insulting his country. Kant answered 
firmly but with such calmness and persuasive force, that his 
Hmiknt speidily became pacified and ended by shaking hands 
with him. This Englishman was a merchant, called Green, 
who settled in Konigsbeig, and became one of Kant's closest 
fnenda Until Green's death Kant was wont to spend part of 
every Saturday with lum, and he is even said to have submitted 
mm of his works to Green's criticism The French Eevolu- 
lioa, tibe last great political movement which took place in 
Kant’s time, came too late in bis life to affect him greatly, but 
ho wm deeply imfiuenced by the works of Eousseau, in which 
Ibil Brrcdulion may be said to have been anticipated. An 
en d pobtical cliange is favourable to philosophy It liberates 
the miiri from the yoke of custom, and encourages it to specu- 
la freely upon the moral pnnciples which underlie the social 
^er. And it was of no little importance for Kant’s works 
limi he witn^sed so much of the emancipatmg struggle of the 
(^ntury. For the Critical Philosophy is not a 
the mere study of books : it is the work of one who 
wwi iJhfii lo the spint of the time, and who reproduced in hi^ 
^ gimt movement for the liberation of humanity 
'whmli saw gomg on without him. TV^e may even say, 
twiflwwt mmh exaggeration, that in Kant’s philosophy the 


^ m&f be xmM to mark the position of Kant with 

«Pis^ literature .-Kant, 1724^1804; Lessing, 1729-81 

1724^1803; Wieland, 1733-18151 
Jaeob., 1743^18^? Goethe, 1749-1832, SchiUer, 
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reason or principle of tliat movement was first brought to 
light. 

Kant was, as I have said, slow in finding his work For, 
though as early as 1763 he published several important essays, 
— which indicate that he had already broken away from the 
Wolffian dogmatism, and that he was seekmg for light in 
various directions, and especially from the English philosophy 
of Locke and his followers, — ^it was not till the year 1770, not till 
the forty-seventh year of his life, that we can trace in his works 
the beginnings of the Critical Philosophy In that year, how- 
ever, in entering upon his duties as a Professor, Kant produced as 
his inaugural discourse an essay on the Form and PT%nc%ples of 
the Sensiile and the Intelhgille World, which contams almost aU 
the thoughts afterwards embodied in the Aesthetic, the first 
part of the Critique of Pure Peason, and also some hints of the 
ideas expressed in the other sections of that work. But the 
Critique itseK did not appear till eleven years afterwards. 
After 1781, and for the next ten years, in a continuous flow 
of literary production, Kant poured forth the treasures of 
thought which he had so patiently accumulated, and worked 
out the apphcation of his principles to every department of 
philosophy. In 1783 came his Prolegomena to Every Future 
Metaphysie, a new exposition of the ideas of the Critique from 
a somewhat different point of view • in 1785 the FoundcU'wn 
of the Metafhysic of Ethics, in which the moral aspects of his 
philosophy were first exhibited: in 1786 the Metaphysical 
Pudiments of Physics in 1788 the Critique of Practical Peasonr 
and in 1790 the Critique of Judgment This last work, which 
treats of the grounds of our aesthetic judgments, and also of 
the application of the idea of final cause to nature and especially 
to the organic world, completed the series of Critiques, During 
the next ten years his only works of great importance were the 
treatise on Religion within the hounds of Pure Reason (1793), 
and the works on the Doctrvne of Right and the Doctrine of 
Virtue (1797), in which Kant’s moral prmciples are worked 
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0B( ia their applications to law, politics, and ethics Besides 
ftee kiger works be published a number of essays on special 
mljects in almost every branch of philosophy The last books 
by himself were his essay on the Gonfiwt of the 
faadtm and his lectures on Ainthropology (1798), though even 
aftor Uiat di^ ha lectures on Logw, on Fhymd Geography, ,and 
oa Paedagogit were edited under his authority by certain of 
his popls. By this time Kant had become a permanent 
iimtlBL In 1797 he ceased to lecture and his memory began 
to toil biiTi, Mid two years later he became so weak that he 
expressed a longing for death. A young man called Wasianski, 
who resided with him and took charge of his affairs, has 
recorded with almost too much detail his gradual decay in 
mind and body In these last days Kant still tried to work 
at a book on the Metaphysie of Nature, but he could not 
dutooctly express his thought and fell into continual repeti- 
tioiu and ctmfusions. The slow process of death ended on the 
13th of February, 1804, when he was close upon his eightieth 
yan. 

Kut was a man of feeble physique, hollow-chested and of 
tniaii stature*, but by adherence to stnct hygienic rules which 
iw had laid down for himself, as well as by the utmost order 
and reguknty of life, he long preserved unbroken health and 
was able to get through an almost incredible amount pf work. 
Ha was of a cheerful, unassuming disposition and extremely 
asdeat ia his personal claims. While he deeply sympathised 
a the aspirations of his time after greater social and political 
toeedea,*lus temper inclined him to avoid anything like 
nhsUha agaast constituted authority • and the most dubious 
aa of wM^ he was guilty was that, in submission to an 
todor tooa the government of the pietistic successor of the 
gaat Fraderm, he prmnised dunng that king’s reign to be 
ilwlatoly aile^ on theological subjects. Kant met with no 
gaot outward success and indeed almost no practical 
weogaitioo of hk great powers, till he had reached a cofli- 
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paratively advanced age and when in later life attempts weie 
made to draw him away from his native Konigsherg by the 
offer of more lucrative employment elsewhere, he refused 
to avail himself of them. He had arranged and regulated his 
life, had formed his habits of living and working, and he would 
not Jet himself be disturbed by change His long struggle with 
fortune taught him to be severely economical, but he never 
showed a trace of avarice , on the contrary he was maikedly 
generous to those who had claims upon his help In his 
earlier life he was fond of company, and especially of the 
company of refined and educated women At a later period 
he ceased to go into society, but he almost invariably enter- 
tained one or two friends at his table. Otherwise he sought 
no relaxation from the never-hasting, never-resting work, 
which he pursued day after day and year after year, without 
turning aside from the fixed rules of life which he had made 
for himself. With no lack of kmdlmess or social interest, he 
was one whose life always reminds us of the “categorical 
impeiative of duty,’' which was for him the kernel of morals. 

Of no one can it be said more truly, that he purchased inner 
ireedom by strict obedience to law and even to every limit of 
convention or authority, which he could recognise as reasonable. 

Heme draws a laughable contrast, m which there is some germ 
of truth, between the qmet and sober tenor of his life as 
an exact University official and a respectable citizen, and the 
world-moving power of his writings. 

“The hfe of Immanuel Kant is hard to describe: he had g^^ eo^ 
indeed neither life nor history in the proper sense of the words. 

He lived an abstract, mechanical, old-bachelor existence in a quiet, 
remote street of Konigsberg, an old city at the north-eastern 
boundary of Germany. I do not believe that the great cathedral 
clock of that city accomplished its day’s work in a less passionate 
and more regular way than its countryman, Immanuel Kant. 

Basing from bed, coffee-drmking, writing, lecturing, eating, 
walking, everything had its fixed time; and the neighbours 
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kmm tint it be exactlj half-past four when they saw 
Ptofeewnr Kant in his gr^ coat with his cane in his hand step 
imt of his house door, and move towards the httle lime tree 
avenoe, winch la called after him the Philosopher’s Walk 
Eight times he walked np and down that walk at every season 
of the year, and wlmn the weather was bad or the grey clouds 
thmtemd mn, his savant, old Lampe, was seen anxiously 
blowing him with a laige umbrella under his arm, like an 
image of Providence.” 

“ Strange contrast between the outer hfe of the man and his 
world destroying thonght. Of a truth, if the citizens of 
•Komgsheig had had any inkling of the meanmg of that 
^ thought, they wmild have shuddered before him, as before an 
; executioner. Bat the good people saw nothing in him but a 
I pnrfessor rf |Ailoeoidiy, and when he passed at the appointed 
I hour, they gave him fhendly gratings and set their watches.” 

• In his aurlier days he seems to have been a very effective 
kctiim', as is evidenced by Uie enthusiastic words of Herder 


bot as Uie life of thought absorbed him more and more, the 
tosrest of p«3w>aal address became less keen, and his prelec- 
tions lost something of their hving mterest As to his 
®«tiwds <ff teaching, Jacfamann gives us a hint which is not 
•ithont value in relation to the interpretation of his wntings 
In lecturing, Kant, he says, was wont “ as it were to conduct 
« mtellectual erpemaent before his audience, as if he were 
toMdf boning to meditate on the subject. Pirst, he set up 
n deftmtion of the subject to be discussed, then by 
he introduced new conceptions to modify it; step by 

•era oonwted. until at last the finishing touch was <nven 

« I*, twto, Bid .bo toot Ui a,, HplimotSo 
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of the subject for a final and exhaustive statement, to the 
neglect of the subsequent steps, was likely to carry away only 
half truths.” This method was used by Kant not only in his | 
lectures but also to some extent in his books, and it has given ^ 
rise to the same misunderstanding in the latter as in the/ 
former case. It was, indeed, almost a necessity that one who 
had to open up a region of thought so new and unfamiliar as 
that of the Critical Philosophy, should begin by using the 
ordinary conceptions of his time, and should gradually trans-, 
form them by explanation upon explanation till he hfted his; 
readers to his own point of view. The method is one which j 
makes Kant’s works very instructive to any one who will, 
patiently follow him in every new step, but almost incompre- 
hensible to those who expect their author to do their thinking 
for them, and to present them always with cut and dry results 
Like Socrates, Kant forces his pupils to co-operate with him, 
and the conclusions to which he brings them are of almost no 
value apart from the process Nay they may become even 
misleading , for Kant, as the discoverer of a new principle and 
a new method of speculation, was not, and could not be 
expected to be, aware of the full power and bearing of his own 
thought. The scaffolding obscures the edifice even from its 
builder, and of Kant even more truly than of any other 
philosopher it may be said that to understand him is to go 
beyond him. On the other hand there is at least this amount 
of reason in the call to “ return to Kant,” that there is nothing 
which does so much to enable us to understand any principle 
or way of thinking as the consideration of the conditions of its 
first expression 

In the beginning of this chapter attention has been drawn Three penodam iv 
to the general characteristics of the age of Enlightenment in development 
which Kant’s powers ripened to maturity ; it only now remains 
to bring what is there said into more definite relation with 
Kant’s own speculative development up to the period when the 

Critical idea began to take form m his mind.’ In that develop- 

voi? I. E • 
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mat we may diatinguiah three periods. In the first of these 
Kant i* ^till in the mam an adherent, though a somewhat rest- 
Jeu and dissatisfied adherent, of the Wolffian philosophy, or 
rather of a nKidification of that philosophy which had resulted 
from the »iHJCuktive movement within and without the school 
(rf Wolff. Of this stage of his thought the main reccffd is 
.found in the JVw MrpomJtum of the First Pnmples of Mda- 
fkyme with which in 1756 he “ habiHtated,” or qualified as a 
Pntea-Doeent, in the University of Komgsbeig. In 1763 this 
^age ends with the pubhcation of three essays, which may be 
jregardcd as Kant’s declaration of independence In these 
iwnys he breaks with the Wolffian philosophy, and shows a 
'{tendency, which is even more strongly marked three years later 
in the treatise on the Dream of a Gkosi-Seer illustrated by the 
Dream ofMetaphpm, to adopt the principles of the Empiricism 
of Locke. Finally, about the year 1768-9, there is evidence 
of a second recoil from Empincism towards nationalism, and 
the commencement of an effort to reach a higher point of view 
; from which the opposition between it and Empiricism may be 
jieconciled, an effort the first fruit of which was the Disserta- 
itum <m ike Form, and Frtnciples of the Sermble and the Intelligible 
I World. Tliat treatise, as above stated, was published in 1770, 
but It took eleven years of what we may call intellectual fer- 
mentation before the process of synthesis thus mitiated was 
ibrought to a defimte result in the first edition of the Gntigue 
4f Part Fmion. And even the Cntigue of Pure Beason must 
itMtf be r^ded as presenting to us only one side or aspect 
of a omprehensive thought which was subsequently worked 
out in tlm other CrUigues, and that not without reactive influ- 
ence on the first Cntigue.^ 


» Ib rabiMB ta tba first two stages onr mam aathority miiat be the published 
srasks at KasA, tbon^ some addit»Bal ilinsfasdiatt is snpphed by the Mejleix- 
mam piUislMsi by Dr. Benuo Erdmaao. For the third stage, the 

jBdBssalMtteimtiM »«MsrtalN» and Kant’s le«^ to lAmbertaiidHerz 

MsaMAs siM%lito ate supplied by the (with Dr Erdmaam’s 

ipne s lBstii iei) awi by •psWi’s edithnis of Kant’s k^nns on Metaj^ysiS and 
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In the three following chapters, I propose first to give 
account of Kant’s precursors, or m other words, to describe 
the earlier modem philosophical movement as far as is neces- 
sary to exhibit Kant’s relation to it, and especially to show at 
what point he took up the philosoplucal problem , in the next 
placev to follow Kant through the first two stages of his de- 
velopment, or, in other words, through the speculations of the 
precntical period; finally, in the last chapter of this Intro- 
duction, to trace the steps m the development of the idea of 
criticism from its first dawn to the publication of the Griiique 
of Pure Season. 

Natural Tlieology and Dr Erdmann’s articles in the Phdosophifsche MoncUsh^te 
(vols 19 and ^). Cf also Cohen, Dte syntematische Begrijffp in Kant^s For- 
kntvschen Schnften, and Paulsen, Dte EniwtckeluTif/sgeschtcJUe der KantiscJien 
ErherniAntsdelire, 
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^fjpHE idea of evolution is now so familiar, and it has lent 
such a livmg interest to the history of the past, that it 
is ii<^ easy to realise the point of view of those who were 
without that idea. Especially is this the case m relation to 
^l^doeophy. To ns the history of philosophy has become a 
pit <rf philo sophy itself, _tecause we have learned Jo look on 
ea sier times, not as dogmatic systems to be 
I wiccpteii or rejected, bu t rath er as the first stages in the pro- 
: o oTutio n of a 'thonghTof which, in a further stager we 

I onraelves ar e the oigans and interpreters Hence foIlorTtwo 
'imprtant consequents, /-bn the one hand, we are freed to 


•now extent from historical prtisanship, since we do not 
flxpct to find direct support for our own ideas in any past 
i^yitaD -J yet on the crfiher hand, we are enabled to feel a living 
latanest in all such systems, as contaming aspects or elements 
of tia truth which we seek to discover We are pledged to 
show that the system which we regard as true, is the result of 
*‘a i^^^eaia in which those aspects or elements are combined. 
Bat to those who looked upon the history of philosophical 
«#iioB without the guiding light of the idea of evolution that 
h^ neoemnly took the aspect of a series of unrelated 
fceto the knowkx^ of which could have no scientific v£lna 
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They could feel a living interest only in the opinions and 
reasonings of those writers who were near in time to them- 
selves, and who, therefore, put the problem of philosophy in the 
same way. What lay further ofl* they were obliged to distort 
into an aitificial resemblance to their own ideas , otherwise it 
had no philosophical meaning for them Hence, with few ex- 
ceptions, philosophic writers were wont to pay little heed to 
any speculations save those of their immediate predecessors, 
and the doctrines of earlier writers were remembered, if at all, 
only as a dead tradition, a cipher to which the key was lost. 

This indifference to the past was specially characteristic of 
the eighteenth century, partly because of its violent recoil from 
the ideas of the previous period, partly because of the character 
of the ideas in which that recoil landed it. The individualistic 
tendencies of the age of Enlightenment, which separated each 
man from the unity ot the social organism to which he belonged, 
separated him also from the past out of which his intellectual 
life had grown. Hence to the writers of that time the inde- ' 
pendence of philosophical thought seemed to involve that each 
thinker must begin the work of speculation cfe /mo and to 
admit the possibility or necessity of a mediation of truth to 
the individual by the commums sensm of humanity was in 
their eyes the same thing as to accept the dictation of an ^ 

external authority. In this respect Kant shared in the indi-| / . 
vidualistic and unhistorical modes of thought characteristic of 
his time, though it may be also said that it was a result of his ijv - , ^ 

♦ work to change them, or at least to prepare the way for ai 
deeper conception of the relation of the individual to humanity S 
No more than his contemporaries had he a vital hold of the 
remoter past. Even of iLeihniz, the great thinker to whom he^ 
stood nearest, he can scarcely be said to have had any direct | 
vision : he sees him almost entirely through the spectacles of j 
Wolff, and if he ever gains a deeper apprehension, it is only as| 
the advance of his own thought gradually leads to a revival of 
some of the elements of the Leibnizian doctnne Spinoza’s 
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m be confessed, remained an enigm a to him, even 
ilia* Jacobi hid paved the way to a better knowledge of it 
|And his references to Plato and Anstotle seldom go much 
fbeyond the limits of the ordinary inaccurate tradition, which 
makes them retpectively types of the a pnon, and the em- 
prical, modes of thought : though he is conscious of a certain 
[jsffinily to Pkto, especially m relation to his moral ideas The 
itktonc^al rektiona of Kant 's philo sophy, as described by him- 
mJi, are thus Wolffio-Leibnizian system on the 

snfe, ai^ the phHoaop hy of Locke, Kewton, and Hume on 
^ other. The only other great writer to whom he confesses 


#4' 


an c^bgaUon ia Kousseau, in whose ideas of a “ common reason ” 
and a “general wtU” we inay discern some anticipation of the 
intellectual revolution which Kant was to carry out. 

I Yet It would be a mistake entirely to limit our view of the 
histoncal setting of Kant's philosophy to the relations of which 
Kant himaelf was eonscions. Kant’s CrUi^ue was the beginning 
rf «t intellectual revolution by which a synthesis was made, 
not only between the different forms of Individualism which 
mm in Germany and England, but also between the Individual- 
ji«n of the eighteenth centuiy and what may be called the 
|abrtr8c* Universalism of an earlier penod. It is no mere 
accident, but an indication of the same spirit of the time which 

£ manifested in the Kantian philosophy itself, that an inter- 
in Sjunoza revived shortly after the publication of the 
ifw 0 / Pure Season. The way m which Spinoza’s Ethics 
Wd Goethe, who was above aU the representative of 
tw modem spirit, and of its characteristic ideas of organic unity 
^ evolutioB. ia a^fficient to show this. And the fact that 
^ did not recognise any midi affinity, is explained partly by 
tim Id his own mental development, which made him 
^^nmmerely as a representative of the B<^atism 

IS impossible to con- 
devd^t carefully without seeing that Kant is 
mimmeed by the Spinozistie idea of a universal unity 
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a unity of knowing and being, which through Leibniz passed 
as a tradition into the Wolffian philosophy, and which saved 
that philosophy from the Individuahsm, or even Atomism, to 
which it tended A few words on this subject may enable us 
better to appreciate the modified Wolffiamsm of Kant’s first 
period. 

(The history of modem thought begins with the declaration^^^^^^^j^J 
o f the spiritual independence of the mdividual, and the rejection f 
of the principle of authority. The Eeformation was in principle . 
the negation of the claim of any doctrine to be accepted by the ^ 
individual, which could not find its evidence in the movement 
of his own reason ; of any law to be obeyed by him, which could 
not be shown to spring from his own will. It was a return of 
man’s spint to itself and a rejection of all that is merely exter- } 
nal and foreign. A truth which cannot become a conviction, j 
one with my very consciousness of self, is no truth for me.') A * 
power, which directs my actmty to an end which I cannot 
regard as my own good, is an external tyranny, to which I may 
be forced to submit but which I cannot regard as a legitimate 
authority. Before this assertion of the prmciple of freedom, of 
self-determming reason and self-legislative will, the dogmatic 
system of thought and the external system of government, which 
were characteristic of the middle ages, crumbled into dust. The 
dualistic ideas of a revelation coming entirely from without, of 
a transformation of man’s life and nature by a foreign power, of 
an expulsion of nature that spint might reign in its place, were 
once for all exploded. Old things had passed away : the years 
of man’s nonage were completed, and he was no longer under 
tutors and governors, but master of himself and of his fate. 

No one who looks beneath the surface of modern history can its power over 

thought and 

doubt the power of this idea We all, as Hegel once said, 
fight “ under the banner of the free spirit.” Again and again, in 
religion, in science, in politics and in social hfe, it has stirred 
the modem world to convulsive and even fanatical efforts to rid 
itspelf of the weight of the past that was oppressing it. Before 
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tiiii imnciide the stnmgest systems of political and ecclesiastical 
Aider taiTO gone down in utter ruin at the hour when they 
Memed amt impregnable. It has been the secret of that dis- 
Mie of subjectivity which has infected the modern world, and 
has tilled literature with the voice of its discontent. And on 
the otho' hand, it hsa- been the essence of that “ freshness of 
the earlier wwld “ which has purified and transformed modern 
]wetiy and art and renewed the exhausted springs of emotion. 
Above all, it has given nse to that effort to simplify life and 
tboB^t, to get rid of the meaningless and the unreal, to come 
he» to face with nature and man, and to banish as much 
w possible the merely conventional and unintelligible, — ^in 
dunt, to extirpate everything inrapable of bemg brought into 
living relation with self-oonsciousness, — which is the distmguish- 
ing characteristic of the modem spirit The whole history of 
nodem jdiiloMiphy may be r^rded as an endeavour to work 
^ the results of the same pnnci|des. Kant’s protest against 
e admiMMin of the “ Transcendent,” of that which is incapable 
hsii^ brought in relatioa to human experience, is but a further 
qp in the simie poem which was initiated by Descartes, 
boa he sought to base all truth upon the Cogito ergo mm of 
tf-ooBsciooBnm. 


^ 0 ^ A"*. 
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from thu pomt of view we may recognise a bond of kmship 
between the fieformen and those who originated the modem 
sekotific movement The explanation of what is within the 
iMige of the human consaousness by what is supposed to be 
ottssfy bqrood it, is the one thing which they are agreed in 
n^eelEq^ laither condemns an authoritative church as stand- 
kg Iwtweea the soul and God m the same sprit m which 
Smm aftewards coodemnai the abstractions of Scholastic 
|Wh*ophy AS standu^ between the human mind and nature 
Both dtraand tim closest contact of subject and objed:, and both 
see ninsHy dmvmced that by m^ns of this contact, subject and 
nay be isnn^t into un% without any need for a 
Mdiito'. In both CAWS, Weed, a process is held to doe 
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necessary ; a process in the one case, whereby the natural man, 
to whom the life of Christ is an external fact is to be converted 
into the spiritual man to whom the belief in Christ is one with 
the consciousness of himself, and a process in the other case 
whereby the student of nature is to fiee his mind from all pre- 
suppositions and prejudices, and turn it, in Bacon’s language, 
into a pure mirror of the world But, in the one case as m the | 
other, the process is one which is to be carried on from beginning 
to end in and through the consciousness of the individual him- 
self, without any dependence on an external authority The 
pircle is to be completed within the range of human perception 
and human thought, and to rest upon nothing beyond it The 
li ving experience is to be its own sufficient evidence. 

In this way the independence of the individual mind 
asserted without shutting it out from objective truth 
admitted that k nowle dge is possible only through the surrender , 
of the intelligence of the individual to a truth which in the 
first instance seems to be quite independent of it. “ Into the 
kingdom of man which is based on science, as mto the king- 
dom of Heaven, we can enter only sul ^persona %nf antis'' Thej 
first step towards the knowledge of the world was to give up 
all preconceived opinions and subjective idols which stand be- 
tween us and the object The first step towards the knowledge' 
of God was to empty the mind of self. But, on the other 
hand, this simplicity of reception was not m either case supposed 
to imply a mere passivity of spirit. On the contrary, our first 
impressions of things were viewed as farthest from the truth, 
and an acquiescence in immediate appearance was denounced, 
both by Luther and Bacon, as the great hindrance to true 
religion and true science In both cases an active transforming 
process was required, through which the mind must pass ere it’ 
could reach the truth and identify itself therewith, so as to find 
the evidence for that truth in itself By this process of in- 
tellectual or spiritual activity the object ceased to be, — what in 
Its* first apprehension it necessarily was, — a merely external 
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ol^ed, ■ mere £»ct unrelated to the intelligence, j^wa^ seen m 
it# pnHcitd e or law, and so became one with the mind which 
ip|>rehen«M it. Hence what in one point of view was a change 
of the~olyect"was, in another point of view, a change of the 
(mb/ert. To sacrifice the mere subjective presuppositions or 
which ^and between the intelligence and nature, was at 
tlie same time to break through external appearances and to 
, discover the essential relation of nature to the intelligence. 
The surrender of reason to the teaching of Christ was in 
.aootbar point of view the discovery of reason in Christianity. 

’nus wnception of the unity of thought with its object — ^the 
sole conception which makes it possible to reconcile the possi- 
bility of objective knowledge of God or of the woild with the 
subjective principle of freedom — was mvolved in Luther’s idea of 
Itehgion, and it was involved also in Bacon’s Empincism, bnt it 
was not distinctly rect^ised by either of them. Bacon, while 
he describes the method of physical inquiry and lays down the 
priuni^ by which it is to be guided, has no idea of connecting 
that method or those principles with the nature of self-con- 
. adottSB^s. He generally speaks as if facts were given through 
j sense without any aid from reason, and as if any contribution 
of reascm to the data of sense must necessarily mvolve a dis- 
tortum of those data. If he admits the necessity of the activity 
erf the intelligence in the apprehension of truth, it is in his 
■OBoception a merely formal activity The image of the mind as 
|a Borror of the world seemed to him a sufficient account of its 
jniMimi to its object : nor did it ever occur to him to attribute 
Imj con^tive power to thought And Luther, while he 
I snowed dmt tiie truth must be spintually discerned, t.binTrg of 
•wdi disoeaauiHmt as the result of a divine influence, under 
wWA the soul is purely passive. It is, therefore, fair to say of 
(both tbe% while they virtually asserted the unity of the mind 
the ol^ whMi it apprehends, they were content to fid 
TOity, wrdioiit ^tem{^ing to Vittdird&Tid it. The Implicit 
wmmm of ^ mi^’s assent to truth was not by them made*fex- 
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Illicit. How the individual, as such, can transcend his individu- 
ality ; how his assurance of that which is not himself can be 
\ indicated ; how it is possible that a finite being, himself a part 
of the partial world, can in thought overpass the limits of his own 
subjective consciousness and become a “ spectator of all time 
and.existence,” conscious of the world and of God ; these were 
questions which they did not ask. Ultimately both Bacon and 
Luther rested on an immediate certitude of feeling, or faith. As 
the one felt he was dealing with reality when he was dealing 
with the external world, so the other felt he was dealmg with 
reahty when he was dealing with God: and the processes which 
were necessary to develop this knowledge, or to bring the object, 
which at first appears as external, into unity with the subject, 
were justified merely by the result. As a mat ter of fact^ nature ^ 
ceases t o be a merel y external existence for us when we dis-^ 
cover its laws As a matter of fact, God ceases to be a mere 
name for the absolute Being, when we receive into our minds ' 
the Christian idea of Him. But stiU, even after this process, i 
self, the world, and God have the aspect of three elements, which 
we find together m our minds, but which are connected by no 
necessary relations, or at least by relations which are felt only 
and not comprehended. Hence the immediate and unreflecting 
consciousness in all its forms is exposed to the assaults of doubt, 

— a doubt which may assail even the very existence of its ob- 
jects. The consciousness of self may still be turned against the 
consciousness of an external world, or the consciousness of an 
external world agamst the consciousness of self, so long as they 
are not seen to be necessary to each other. Or agam the con- 
sciousness of the finite may be turned agamst the consciousness 
of the infinite, and either may be used to suppress the other, so 
long as they are not seen to be at once distinct and necessarily 
connected. 

So soon as such doubts arise, the immediate consciousness of Dangers of 

refie-^ion and 

reality ceases to be sufficient for itself, and philosophy becomes 
a Necessity. For that consciousness necessarily takes its objects 
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lor gnmt««l. To the religious man God, as to the scientific man. 
the external world, are realities immediately bound up with his 
eonsrioBsnese of self, and he lias no need to seek for a bridge 
frtm the one to the other. But reflexion breaks up this im- 
m<i»t« unity, tmd forces philosophy to undertake the task of 
Aowii^ that the different elements of consciousness are eon- 
Mcted is <Hie system of belief, and that it is impossible to 
<**« of these without being driven to admit them all 
‘ '!/ »,#. . ^ homneas of philosophy is thus bo cut away the ground from 

^ , soiftimni by exhibiting the reciprocal implication of all the 

0“ which the world, as an mtelhgihle world, must 
for scepticism, as was suggested in the first chapter of 
thu Introduction, is never complete Its strength always lies 
in turning some element of truth, the certitude of which is 
assumed, against the other elements. And the answer to it can 


lie only in showing the necessm^ relation of the element of 
teuth which la thus as^med to the other elements of the system 
of kimwls^e. Thos ^lilosophy is a kind of reasoning in a circle, 
biA th^ is no aignineBt against it; for it is a circle beyond 
•iadi Iks, and m particukr it is a circle which 

indndea the position of the sceptic himself 
I The form which scepticism has generally taken in modem 
tunes is determined by the subjective prmciple of Protestantism 
flhe consciousness of self has been turned against the con- 
jiomimiess of the external world, or against the consciousness of 

hftw yg jrejo faiow_ ^ything bu t ourselv^ ^d our 
own uhas . how 


— -i- — luia our 

; yaeciou sness is to go. out to 

iufimteT-mriSSt of viewlTray 


‘‘rr* 01 view IS ciearly 

% JWes when he finds in the CogUo ergo mm the 
^ ^ invincible cerUtude, to which doubt can reduce us 

!! ** **** The external world is’ 

to a wwM not only extended and external to itself 

^•isn exte^ te «« emmciousneee. On it therefore, con- 
w has for ite immediate object only its own 
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ideas, has no direct hold Hence in spite of the clearness and 
distinctness of our ideas as to the relations of the extended, — a 
clearness and distinctness which gives rise to the certitude of 
mathematical science, — our belief in the existence of the 
extended is unable to resist the shock of doubt As Descartes 
nai-vely expresses it, we can imagme that some untruthful 
spirit is playing upon our minds and awaking in them the 
ideas of things that have no reality. Thus we are^driven back 'JA/ - 
upon the ideas which are the immediate objects of our con- ' " 


sciousness, and upon the conscious self for which they are objects 
In relation to these, it is supposed, no lying spirit can deceive 
us. The conscious self asserts its existence even in the very 
act by which it abstracts from everything else Its self- 
aflSirmation is involved in the very possibility of doubt, and 
cannot itself be an object of doubt What ^ can doubt is 
only what we can separate from the self-affirming ego, which is 
as it asserts itself and asserts itself as it is But the end of ■ 
doubt IS the beginning of knowledge, and in the Co gito ergo mm 
we have a first uni ty of thought and being, out of which a , 
complete reconciliation of niay^ spring. 


Self-consciousness, then, is the starting point or 




cognoscmd%, from which we must start and on which we mustj; 
base all other forms of consciousness. As, however, Descarte^ 
begins by separating the consciousness of self from the im- 
mediate consciousness of the external world, it is obvious that 
he cannot bring them together again except through some 
tertmm gmd And of this tertviim quid, which is to form the 
connecting link between the consciousness of self and the con- 
sciousness of the world, there must be a certitude as immediate 
as that of the consciousness of self. Descartes, therefore, is 
necessarily driven to the assertion that ^e consci ousness ofl 
God IS directly involved in the consciousness of self and indeed 
is ^)nor~ to it ^ “ Let "us not imagine,” he declares m one 
remarkable passage, that the conception of the infinite is got 
mfere]^ by negation of the finite, just as we conceive rest to be 


from fimte to 
inEnite 



n 


TSTBomcnos. 


chaK 


tibe wgKtioa of movement and darkness to be tbe negation of 
1^1^ On tbe contrary we obviously think of the infinite 
Mbetanoe as having more reality in it than the finite substance' 
mj, It may even be said that ou r consciousness of the infin ite 
M in some sense prior t o our consciousness of th^finite or, in 
other words, that our con sciousness of G od is prior to our eon - 
la donsneia ot self . For, how could we doubt or desire, how 
eonU wi be conscious that anything is wanting to us, and that 
we tie 80$ altogether perfect, if we had not in ourselves the 
idea trf a perfect being in comparison with whom we recognise 
the defects of oar own nature ^ ” In this passage the method 
of abstractuMi which Descartes followed, when he separated the 
oMBsciousness of self from the consciousness of the object, is 
^earned a step further. He now, m effect, bids us abstract from 
tbe distinction of the from the non-e^o, on the ^ound that 
that distinction is a mere limit or negation ; and he maintains 
timt the consciousness of the absolute unity which we thus 
reach is prior to, and presupposed m, the consciousness of any 
&ihe ohjfect, even the self. In apprehending this absolute 
Babiy, therefore, we are lifted beyond the distinction of self and 
BOt-self, of the thinking and the extended substance, and 
through it we are enabled to connect the latter with the former. 
Thus the difierence, which was absolute from the point of view 
of the finite, disappears altogether from the point of view of the 
laiaite. The effect of this method of reasonmg was, it must 
be acknowledged, very imperfectly seen by Descartes himself, 
who aavea himself from self-contradiction by many loose and 
pofokr ways of expression. Thus failing to recognise that, 
aoe»i#i^ to his own statement, the opposition of thought and 
bi^ dnqqiieara in God, who as an object of consmousness is 
wan to the self, he proceeds to speak of the thought of 
God as only one of the ideas of the self, which requires 'an 
adequate igpality as ita cause. And instetd of saying that ‘in 
tito«w« aoBaBaai<ff God, who is the abailate unity, the division 
w»WiaB dm aatf aii4 tile ncrt-self disappears, he tells u^th&t 
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the truthfulness of God is our pledge for the objective realit)- 
of our clear and distinct ” ideas of that extended substance 
which is the object of our perceptions. But here as often, the 
disciples betray the secret of the master. When Malebranche j 
spoke of seeing all things in God,” he was only giving a more ‘ 
vivid expression to the idea that the consciousness of God is . 
the connecting link between the consciousness of self and the ’ 
consciousness of the world. And Spinoza was only following 
out the same thought to its necessary result, when he put the 
idea of God at the head of his system as at once the prinnjnim 
essemd% and the 'principium cogmscendi of all that is and is 
known. 

The philosophies of Descartes and Spinoza, in one point 
view, are polar opposites, but they are only the opposite poles 
the same thought. They exhibit, in the language of pure! 
thought, the same dialectical movement by which Luther, the 
apostle of the rights of the individual conscience, became also 
the asserter of the absolute passivity of man in relation to 
God. The necessity of resisting all merely external authority 
was forced on the individual by the consciousness of a divine 
voice speaking within him, which he could not disobey he could 
only gain sufficient power to resist the world by regarding * 
himself as the mere organ of the divme will His strength, 
against men was the counterpart of his absolute surrender ofj 
himself to God In philosophy this connexion of ideas ; 
reappears in a slightly different form The individual has 
become conscious of himself as an independent thinking being, 
and refuses to accept anything as true for him which is notK^^ 
mediated by his own thought: but this very return upon him- /J 
self — ^this refusal to admit any belief that comes to him merely | ' 
from without — ^is possible for him only because he is Ttot a 
merely individual being who stands in an external relation to 
other individuals, but one who has the universal principle of 
knowledge bound up with his consciousness of himself There | 
wduld be no possible escape fom the^ limitations _o£ self- 1 
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If ii w€i^ not in soffiB SB11S6 trixB , a.s D 6 sc 9 -rtGS 
pi^TitrSal Ibe ^Esdousness of God is prior to the eonsciotis- 
rf Mlf, lA^t ^hejanity^wto pre- 

iappos^s, la a principle of unity for all things and not for the 
life of the individual alone It is in vniue of this that 
Ibi individual is able to abstract not only from external objects 
‘ tel fioia Wmself also as a mere individual subject • as, on the 
^ olte' il n in virtue of this that he is able to know thes e 
^ rfijecta in relation to himself and himself in relation 

t io IbeiUu we cannot know ourselves apart from, or 

prter to, oih^ tibings * nor is it possible that we should he con- 
lewiis of our own ideas as our own ideas prior to, and indepen- 
d, oilier objecta So far Spinom was right in holding 
Ibii tte true starting point of thought is not in the cons^usness 
of self as a prtmiptum wffnmendi separate from God wh^m the 
fnmtp%um emndt. It is only as the “ spectators of all time 
and exiitenoB ^ that we can know anything even of our own 
ainl tei^nning of knowledge cannot be the 
of our own mnerjieing^ which has no 
meaning cxoipl in relation to an outer being from which we 
iikthignkh li We do ud know ourselves first and the world 
Ithrmigh ourselves ; but we know ourselves only in relation to, 
land In distinction from, the world and we know both through 
jllieir relation to the one prinaple of unitjr which underlies all 
pimwtedge* 

therefore, is not without justification in his suhsti- 
otf a in^ajAysioal for a psychological principle as the 
barfi rf |^k»o|^y. At the same time it has to be acknow- 
Mpd ^ lha pfocesa by which ttm subsktution is made, is 
in iln logic, and that its result i% tlmrefore, to sup- 
‘fmm, rsHi^ to solve, tihe problem. For, as will be re- 
m pt^kkm was to find a synthetic principle by 
M of wte^ ^ o<m«m®ess of adf should fee connected with 

whfch wmn supposed to be exte^l 
m wM* Ai»d ^ adution was found in a maty whidb' 
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reached by abstraction from all diiferences, even the diiSerence^ 
of self* and not-self. The principle already laid down by Des-| 
cartes, but seen in its full bearing only by Spinoza, that (mms 
determinatw pst mgatw, % e , that all definition and determination 
is the limitation of a presupposed positive bemg by a negation 
or an unreality, led directly to the conclusion that the only 
thing real m the proper sense of the word is that being which 
is absolutely indeterminate, without distinction or limit , and 
that the only truth which is unmixed with illusion is the 
thought which apprehends such bemg. Abstraction then 
becomes the sole method of knowledge, and all distinctions, 
includmg the distinction between self and not-self, between 
thought and extension, are transcended only because they are 
all set aJIde Spmoza struggles against this result, and, indeed, 
we may say that he has an intuitive perception of the way to 
escape it, when he converts the idea of a substance or purely 
indeterminate being into the idea of a causa m% or self-deter- 
mined subject with an infinite number of attributes ” But 
he never saw the distinction between these two conceptions of 
the ultimate unity, which in the subsequent development of 
his system 1are treated as interchangeable Thus thought and 
extension appear as absolutely unrelated expressions of the one 
substance, which is simply identical in both its expressions 
(though at the same time thought is conceived as a conscious- 
ness of extension as well as of itself). The result is that the 
prmciple of unity, placed at the beginnmg of the Ethics, does 
nothmg to^ explain the difference subsequently introduced. 
Being and knowing, or extension and thoug!^, are set side by 
side, and the reality of their difference is denied, but nothmg 
is done to mediate between them. Even in the definition of 
substance as %d gmd m se est et per $e concipitur there is no 
connexion between the two members. The abstr a ct assertion 
of th e unity of all thing s in God does nothing to break down | 
the absolute duahsm of the wo rld. To see thmg s mi | 
a^e 7 %% tat is is pimply to fo rget a difference which is found to < 
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I bt m tod and iB fekble as ever, when we retu rn to it again 
: II m like a Sunday confession that the things of this world are 
while we treat them as absolute realities all the other 
.&JS of the week.^ 


^ philtwphy of Descartes and Spinoza lay in 

mmm$* aiMrtian that the unity of the consciousness of self and 


jn 


_ ^ <if the worid mast be meiiated by the consciousness of God, or 

4 ^ •« other vords, that it is only in so far as the unity of the 

jOeiiiKaoiMam of self is a pnnciple which is presupposed in 
“all objects of all thought,” that knowledge is possible The 
•nor of that philosophy was, that this principle was reached 
abetracthm and conceived in an abstract way "as substance 
aot as subject,” as a mere common element or logical genus, 
(and Qot as a principle of unity in difference. But such a 
diwct effort to suppress difference only makes the difference 
<tevefop into contradidami. For a common element is no 
h«id union, and the abtoetion that separates it from the 
doBento that are not common -only causes the latter to fall 
mmirn u h^ekas oppodtaon. Hence the result of this first 
«*>rt at an unmediate reconciliation between the object and 
the sabject, thnwgh oonscionsness of the unity which is above 
^r diffisrence, was only to discredit that consciousness The 

had all hut 

die consdonsneas of the finite wo rld of " the finite 

with thoM who foirow_him to empty itself of Its 
Md JEhat IS lost to the infinite is gamed by the 
Nominahsm takes the place of Eealism , the mdividual ' 
igowytwrythjnijie unity in which aH mdividS^sW 


^ one whole becomes nothing m universe is repre- 

itoil as a eoUectioE iff isolated beu^ or things with no vital 

««»**« ; far the God who holds them 

'a. . * , together is conceived 

at a aen extemal oreator ami ajvemor an<l r<.r,i.n^ • 1 
„ — . i..„ j , ana rapidly mks 

n»o m aakaovB aad unknowable M-e Bmtm which it 
■^biw iMe to anmt or to d«y, H^ee also th ’ ^ 

m poOm of iaoidei^s is au^i » « difeent way.. -The 
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psychological point of view gains at the expense of the meta-» 
physical, and instead of “seeing all things in God,” it now; 
becomes received almost as an axiom that we inust see aul 
things, — and God also, if we can see Him at all, — in ourselves. 
Whether it is thiough the ^nsations which outward objects 
have, p roduced in our mmds, or through the ideas which spring 
directly out of our own consciousness, that we come to a know- 
Mge_of other things, is still a mnch debated question : but no 
question is raised as to the truth that the individual has 
immediately to do only with that which belongs to his own 
individual self-consciousness, and that the world of fimte thitigg 
which is close to him, as well as the existence of God which is 
. more remote, can be reached merely by inference 

Such an in dividualistic way of thinking was predestmed to^f 
end in Scepticism, whether.it took 'a~ sensationShstiV'o'r an*^ 
idealistic form If it took the former, it must end m resolving 
our consciousness of the world as given into a mere flux of sen- 
sations without connexion or relation, if it took the latter 
form, it must end in the admission that the conscious self by 
the mere repetition of its identity with itself can never manu- 
facture any knowledge of objects. In either case the exclusion 
of any consciousness of the universal, as a principle which 
manifests itself in the difference of the subjective and the 
objective consciousness and at the same tune binds them to- 
gether, IS fatal to the possibility of knowledge. Without such! 
a prmciple “ things cannot migrate mto our consciousness,” nor 
can our consciousness go out of itself to enter into them. 
Neither the passivity nor the activity of the tmnti can enable 
it to escape from the prison of individuality to which it has 
condemned itself. It cannot by thinking “ add a cubit to its 
stature,” nor can any power in the universe draw it beyond the 
limits of its own finite existence. Unless the consciousness of 
the not-self be from the first bound up with the consciousness 
of self, it IS hopeless to attempt to join them. The primary 
gulf between the self and the not-self cannot be bridged by 
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|i)iie irl» tenums ess hypothm fixed at one side of it Oh the 
other haod, if this hypothesis is not tenablCj and if the con- 
•dioQffiiess of self has the consciousness of the not-self bound up 
with it, it 18 obnons that the subjective principle must, when 
fully worked out, come into contradiction with itself Even the 
orauRioumiess of sdf must become illusory to one who divorces 
it iam ite oeceesary counterpart. 

Ihe wlmk history of both the great individualistic schools 
of the e%hteenth century is an illustration of the logic by 
which the individual, conceived as immediately conscious of 


himself and of himself alone, is gradually driven to surrender 
:aU hold u|k« objective reality And the critical reaction of 
Sant may be described in general terms as a reassertion, though 
may be a still imperfect reassertion, of thejtruth ^at there 
ji s a universal prin ciple undo^ymg all consciousness, in viitiie 
^ which It can transcend itself a nd^prehend objective reality. 
Hua rw^rtioa was, however, not a simple revival of the point 
view of earite philoeoidiy Eor, in the first place, the indi- 
vitoolMrtm ptotort a^nst a mer^y ^strwt ^rfonnal philo- 
^i^y had^ iKJt been wasted. It was no longer possible to be 
oontmit with a speculation which dissolved the finite self and 
all that 18 fimte in the infimte. By the advance of physical 
aoeace and of the industrial arts, by the development of a free 
i»«aal and political life, the consciousness of the worth and 
l^ty of the individnal and of aH the immediate mterests of 
|la 8 eauteace had been so fully developed, that it had now he- 
rn tmpoasibli to return to mediaeval Eealism, even by the 

rf «« wnMl m^u 1» »«tabtal,ed m ae ba»i, „t a, con- 
""«»■ of a. putiooli,. but the tenner eonH no longer be 
l-«iOT.^totheI,tter.orn«dtoi>nw,.ea« Tbeonlr 

pma^ of synthesis among the:paitieulais,-a pm- 
of God in the Cartesian and %anozistic sjmm 
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was again to be placed at the head of the system of philosophy, 
it must not be the idea of an ens realtssimum, a substance 
without limit or determination, but the idea of a self-determin- 
ing subject. In the second place, as the system of Kant grew | 
up in close relation to the subjective individualism of the ' 
previous period, even to the last it retained traces of its origin, ^ 
Its modes of expression, its whole armoury of metaphorical 
formulas, all its external framework or scaffolding were bor- 
rowed from the philosophies in room of which it came. 
Furthermore, it was the work of one who fully appreciated 
the valuable results of the ""Enlightenment” both on the 
scientific and the political side, and who had not the slightest 
wish to undermine it, but rather sought to make manifest the 
deeper foundation upon which it rested. Kant was called by 
Hamann the Alles-zermalmender, ""the man of crushmg dialectic,” 
and Heine, in a passage already quoted, speaks as if this were 
his main characteristic. But his crushing dialectic was used 
only against the hollow logic of Wolffian dogmatism, the re- 
moval of which was necessary to make room for a great con- 
structive effort of speculation, and m regard to the genuine 
scientific work of the eighteenth century, he was only anxious 
to show that it rested upon principles, which carry us beyond 
its own limitations. Kant was no revolutionist who rode to 
success on the top of a wave of reaction by which one half 
truth was set up in the place of its opposite He was, so to 
speak, an organic reformer, whose aim was to remould the ac- 
cepted doctrine by bringing into prominence the neglected truth 
Which was its necessary complement. The main accusation 
we can make against him is, not that he did not sufficiently 
respect the sound elements in the system of thought which he 
inherited, but rather that he did not see the full extent to 
which they must be modified by the new elements he intro- 
duced Thus he stops short of the necessary end of the process 
of transformation which he mitiates But this, which is the| 
defdbt of his philosophy as an ultimate result, is also that which 
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gira it iDoet value as bnnging before us the whole process of 
tlw great transition, of that synthetic movement by which philo- 
•of^y at the end of the eighteenth century was raised to a new 
|)oint of view. 

SmSSSr appears in the first penod of his intellectual develop- 

nwat 88 the supporter of a pecuhar modification of the Wolffian 
^uiosophyi a modification produced by the effort to bring its 
principles into harmony with scientific ideas derived from 
Newton. Although, therefore, we shall have m the sequel to 
deal with the special points of contact between the critical and 
otliw philosophies, it is necessary to say a few words here to 
•bow the exact pomt at which Xant took up the speculative 
iw^lm. The history of the development of philosophy from 
leibiui! to Wolff, like the history of its development from Locke 
to Hume, is a history of the progress of Individuahsm to its 
consummation in Scepticism This negative movement 
« uionght. indeed, is not so obvious and manifest in the former 
^ in the latter Still, m spite of the formal completeness 

” itemed to the tat in the 
hoy, not TOh Mcnlty m .myoantg the 

f “• '>)' »a. gadneUy 

"“veml M ho ceaeed to have an7 content 

^-heaaw* 

wkk of h ^ hidiyidnal with the 

Ml ' “ ‘ “xi «P<»iaUy for the relation of the 

! fliS^ therefoTe. conceived as m r..,^ 
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made up '' There can be nothing real or substantial in the 
collection, unless the units be substantial."* ^ And these units 
are absolutely impenetrable to all influences from without. 

They have no windows through which anything might go into | * , 

them, or go out of them *’ ^ Each is a little world developing! ^ / 

under its own laws '' as if there were nothing in existence but 
itself and God”^ And the exception made m favour of God 
is, as we shall see, an unexplained mercy On the other hand, 
each monad in itself ‘"represents,"" or “expresses,"" the whole) 
universe It is a “ living mirror, gifted with an internal ' 
activity, whereby it represents the whole universe according to 
its particular point of view, and in such a way that its ideal 
universe has all the regularity of the real one."" ^ It is “ like 
a separate woild, sufflcient for itself, independent of every 
othei creature, enveloping the infinite, expressing the Universe; 
and it IS as durable, self-subsistent and absolute as the universe 
itself."'^ Finally the connecting link between these two 
opposite aspects of the world is the “ pre-established harmony,"" 
or, in other words, it is God, the universal principle of unity, 
who is Himself the first of monads, and who so constitutes the 
other monads that their inner lives shall move in unison, and 
that the ideal picture of the world which is present in each 
shall correspond to the reality. 

These are the three mam aspects of Monadism, and it wiH peai separa- 

tioa and ideal 

enable us to understand the weakness as well as the strength SSnLif 
of the system, if we devote a few words to each of them. If ^ 
we follow out the idea of the real separateness of the monads 
from ^ach other we are obhged to conceiv e th e wor ld as a col- 
lection of absolutely unrelated unite. Eeal contmuity, a 
complexity which is not resolvable mto indivisible umts, is on 
this prmciple impossible HenceJ[^itoz^deniea^ realii^L nf 
space a nd extended matter For the extended as such is con- 
tinuous and mfinitely divisible. The Atomists, attempting to 

1 Erdmann’s 714. 


2 M 705. 
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BMcji individiul substance-, fell into the eixor of supposing the 
of stanething m space, which yet was without parts. 
Bat their Mure only shows the impoSsibihty of finding a real 
niiit m space. The real units or monads, therefore, must be 
aaexteaded ; and the conceptions of space and extended sub- 
stance are “ confused ideas ” : and they are connected -with 
other eonfiised ideas, riz, the ideas of time, of motion, as well 
M bf Ae external determination of one substance by another, 
la reafity axHude hare only internal determinations, or in 
other wads, • perceptions,” and their relations axe limited to 
oomapoMkace in these perceptions The world in time and 
qaoe is merely a phenomenal world, , a world apprehended 
thnmgh the confused perceptions of sense, and not through the 
clear and distinct conceptions of the understanding The 
external world is, indeed, no mere illusion : it is a pheTiomenon 
it»t /tmdaium, a coherent and connected appearance, subject 
to definite laws which are exhibits in substantial and physical 
kSBBca. Nay, ttte connexion of jdienomena in time and space 
!• ha pei&ct eoms^p<mdence with the connexion or harmony of 
lasl tboi^ the former is determmed in accordance 

wfth the law rf efficient, and the latter with the law of finnl 
aamUtm. In other words, all monads axe determined from’ 
within, but their self-determination corresponds exactly with an 
Apparent detemination from without, which tabes place in their 
as peimved by us in sjace and tune. “ Zes dmes 
tdo* U, htx de$ eavm finales par app6tU%ms, fins d 
Us l^des causes 

et Us deuz rlgnes, eelui des causes efibmies, d 
^ m tmmfimla. pnt karmomgms entre eusc.”^ They aie’ 
hwmuee the latter is the reality of which the former 
though laibxuz often speabs as If they were 
itoto ktogaoms of reality. The phenomenal world is 
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refraction follows a regular law of change, transmuting the 
harmonious development of the inner life of the difierent self- 
evolving monads into the external connexion of phenomena 
which act and react on each other in space and tune 

Whence, then, comes that confusion in the inner life j 

the •monad, by reason of which its representation of the 
universe falls short of reahty and sinks to the phenomenal ^ 

In answer to this question Leibniz is obliged greatly to quahfy 
his doctrine as to the self-determination of the monads. God 
alone, he declares, is actu^ but into the ongmal constitu- 

tion of every other monad he has introduced a passive element, 
z.'prvffta materia, z, limit: and its absolute spontaneity, therefore, 
does not mean that it is unlimited, but that it is limited only 
by the negative element of its own nature Now as the activity 
of the monad is representative o:^erceptive, this limit take§ 
the "form of a certain confusion in it s percepti ons The whole 
world IS present to each monad, but present always with more 
or less confusion or complexity, owing to the passivity or nega-* 
tion which belongs to them as fimte With Jbhis is connected ^ 
the Leibnizian view of the universe as a graduated scale of 
being. All monads are perceptive beings, distinguished from^ 
each other by the degree of clearness of their perceptions ; ^d 
the chain of life extends downwards without a break from God , 
who appreh ends all things m the clearness of pure thought 
through fi nite spirits hke men, who apprehend the world partly 
m the h ght of thought and partly m the confusion^f sens e, to 
"ammais which have only sense perception, and from these , 
again down to monads whose perceptions are too confused Bv^n 
for sSise But perceptions there must still be wherever there 
is existence : for otherwise there would be no mternal deter- 
mination of the monad, no ideal centre or self to which* its life 
could be referred The world is thus through and through 

organic* and, as we have already seen, morganic matter exists 
only in the confused ideas of sense. , w i 

Man, then, stands midway in the scale of being, having not faffl^ 
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%mij peraptiott with ita " confused” apprehension of things in 
lidbr phenomenal appmrance in time and space, but thought or 
appeiwi^ion, which enables km to grasp their real nature as 
Ihey are m themaelv^ What, then, is the relation between 
two ways of knowing ^ The answer which seems most 
naluSlJy finPoIIo w" from the principles of Leibniz is that^^^ae^ 
ft ch wcmmA rapreaente the universe, a clea r consciousness ot 
itmU wonW enable any mona d to see all tlm gs in their true 
StoeT^ Hence, a perfect intelligence would be ruled in all its 
mmdom&m by the law of identity and all things would he 
raireafed to it through pure apperception, te., through the 
analytic amMuoasness d iteeE That it is nof so with us but 
tkit we are conscious of objects as external to us and to each 
oll^r in s|mee, and that we are obliged to aigue from the one 
to the other acwrding to the law of sufficient reason (or 
cam^ty) is due to the infinite complexity and confusion m 
whkh they are given to us as phenomena through sense. Still 
' the difleffaace of sensat ion and th ought is merely a difference o f 
dbpee arid MmL Sensation is bu t c onfused thought, and 
hat distm et sensatiom And there would seem to be 
m mmm why our knowledge should not be raised from con- 
ftafon to distincteess and so from the phenomenal to the real 
by the continued progress of analysis, or why at least we should 
1 ^ continually approximating to the ideal of a determina- 
6m of things in pure apperc^tion according to the law of 
iiimlity and witihout any aid from the principle of sufficient 
^mmm. ¥et we find that, wherever Leibniz passes to a more • 
of the ii«d;ura of the two ways of knowing, 
to toili tim distinction between perception and apperception 
|ai d kmd and net d degree. The opposition between 
i and m^mmj truth, between truth of fact and truth 

I of rwioii, ia for Mm net fluctuating, but fixed and unehanje- 
Tto luMn? mn, to tinnk% be earned back by analysis to 


vi»w k m me JV'omeam 

wklif^ aanwar iu fo n wife' dtatasfiti*® b^rwe6ii iBf&lli- 
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self-evident principles and indeed to identical propositions, 
while the former is entirely incapable of being so analysed 
“ I use/’ he declares, two principles in demonstration * one of 
them IS the principle that whatever contains a contradiction is 
false ; the other is the pimciple that for every truth which isj 
not an identical proposition, a reason can be given , In other I 
words, the notion of the predicate is always explicitly or 
'^implicitly contained m the notion of the subject, and this is 
the case not less in contingent than in necessary truth. The 
distinction between contingent and necessary truth very closely 
resembles the distinction between commensurable and incom- 
mensurable numbers. Just as we can always find a common 
measure for commensurable numbers, so we can always demon- 
strate necessary truth, we can always carry them back to 
identical propositions On the other hand, just as the analysis 
of a ratio of incommensurables produces an infinite series, so 
contingent truths require an infinite analysis which God only 
can complete. Wherefore it is by him alone that they are 
known certainly and a ^T%or% . for though a reason can always 
be found for the state that succeeds in the state immediately 
before it, yet this reason requires another reason, and so on 
ad And this j^rocessus ad infinitum takes in our 

knowledge the place of a sufl&cient reason, which can only be 
found outside the series in God, on whom all its parts, prior 
and posterior, depend, far more tjban they depend on each other. 
For, when a truth is incapable of final analysis, and cannot be 
demonstrated from its own reasons, but derives its final reason 
and certitude from the divine mind alone, it is not necessary. 

gence of man and that of the ammals. Apperception, it is there asserted, 
involves that apprehension of universal and necessary truths which gives rise 
t 9 science, while the animals, being confined to mere perception, are necessarily 
<«^ure empirics ” It is only another way of stating the same idea when it is 
said that the other monads represent or express rather the world than God, but 
that spirit-monads represent or express rather God than the world. Leibniz, 
however, goes even beyond this and practically adopts the view of Malebranche 
when he says that the thinking monad has one immediate external object, viz , 
God. ^ (Erdmann’s 222.) 
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* Sndh tn all those I call truths of fact, and this is the root of 
jtbeijr contingency which I doubt whether any one hitherto has 
exj^’ned.” ^ 

On this view it is obvious that the principle of sufficient 
■ would merge in the higher principle of identity, if only 

I the leawn were rtally mffiekrU: but the limitation of human 
liBteU^canoe is just that such a perfect analysis is impossible to 
& Tha^ thot^h the distinction is really one of degree, it 
reaulBS one of kmd for us : and this is why we need two 
mymniiti principles of knowledge. Leibniz , however, gives 
toother view o f the principle of sufficient reason whidh iden- 
ti&M it with the law not of efficient, but of final, causation 
and makes it the higher principle to which the principle 'of 
x-K'^'^ilentity is subordinated Accordmg to this view, a distinction 
imam be drawn between metaphysical and moral necessity, te., 
between the necwity of that .which we cannot think otherwise 
and the necessity of that Vhich w6 can think otherwise hut 
whksh mo^ be as it IS, because it is for the best, — ^must he 
beotase it oo^t to be. Ihe former necessity, which depends 
• oa the psiim iple ^ identity^ fix«i the boun ds of p ossi bility 
eim the power of God cannoi give existence to that which is 
sslf-eaitn^toiy. The latter necessity, which depends ujon 
^ law,of sufficiant reason,, determines the conte nt of reah ^ 
ft is Uie necessity by which God’s goodness makes him create 

• ^ be^ rf all pMsible worjp,” or, as it is more definitely 
iapfiised, the world in whi^ there is the highast sum of 
'. iwaipiiiiiirjt ’ existence, i.e., of realities that can exist together * 
i» m worfd. But what IS the highest sum of all compossible 

To Dracartes and Spinoza this question could 
pWtoBt no difficulty ; for they both accepted the prmoiple ftiat 
abwlato mlity was the unity of aH affirmations to %. 
^amm of m nations. And on that principle there could ’ 
w m possible diseiad between positive realities, ai^d aU 
iip tbat wwe posable would he ‘ composmble.’ Thus no . 

Ldbi^ 83 . • 
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room would be left for the distinction between metaphysical 
ond moral necessity, between that which is because it is, and 
that which is because it is for the best. But as we saw, the| 
necessaiy result of this way of thinking was a Pantheism, for 
which all distinction and limitation, all finite being, disappeared 
m the one absolute substance, — a system which could not but 
be rejected by Leibniz, the keynote of whose speculation is 
mdrviduahty and self-determination. Hence the idea to which 
Leibniz holds, though by no means in a clear and consequent- 
way, is that the absolute Being is not a mere em Tmlmminm 
or unity of affirmative predicates, but a self-determining monad, ^ 4. 
who reveals himself in a world of monads, each of which has 
its own self-determined individuality, distinct and independent 
of that of all the others, while yet all are held together in the 
pre-established harmony of one world. In this world there 
are no indiscermbles,” no monads absolutely like each other . 
yet each is a microcosm in which the whole is represented. 

But the ;po'%nc%pium mehoriB or principle of sufficient reason, on 
this view of it, is not merely different from the principle of 
identity but directly opposed to it For while the latter is an * 
analytic principle which, if it Tfere taken as absolute, would 
force us to seek foi identity under every appearan 9 e of differ- 
ence, the former is a principle of synthesis winch involves that 
there is no identity which does not manifest itself in real 
differences Leibniz, however, ^s he escaped the opposition 
"^between true individuality and the universal relativity of the 
monad by making the one real and the other ideal, so he - 
evades the opposition between the pnnci^um imhoms and the f 
principle of identity by making the latter a principle of possi- 
bihty, and the former a principle of reahty And he hides ' 
irom himself the inconsistency of having two first principles 
by the conception of a Grod who selects a^ong possibihties 
those ^ which are capable of combination, and which, when 
» combined, will produce the greatest sum of reality. “ It is yet 
unknown to me,” be declares, "what is the reason of the 
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iaocNDiiponibiiity of diffeirait things or how it is that the 
natom of different things can he opposed to each other, seeing 
that all purely positire terms seem to be compatible ” This 
aaaertion shows how uncertam is Mbniz’s hold of the prin- 
ci|des by which he is guided For the last clause can only 
meui that he has no intelhgible reason to give for departing 
hrcxa the principles of Spinoza, though he is aware that they 
m fidjd to his characteristic doctrine of the independent 
) reality erf individual autetancea With similar inconsistency 
be accepts the dehuition of God as the union of all afSrmative 
pndkates, not seeing apparently any more than Spinoza that 
such a definititHi is inconsistent with the idea of God as a ^ 
emua net or self-determining monad, and still more inconsistent 
with the idea that he is a self-revealing subject or good being, 

I who, because he is good, must create other bemgs like himself 
Again, while he admits the necessity of reciprocal negation, 
liraitation and conflict in the world of finite monads, he yet 
does not seem to regard this merely as an aemdental evil, 
bonad up with the attainment of the highest good Hence 
tbe i^^lieet good is for him not a positive good which is 
realised in and through negation and evil, but an abstract sum 
of reality which can be attained in spite of such negation 
Finally, as might be expected, in his conception of the relation 
of God as the highest monad to the other monads, he is poised 
between two incousistent alt^atives . for whenever he is m 
waraest with the reality of the individual substances, God is ‘ 
another word for the harmony that prevails between " 
Hwai; aad whenever he is in earnest with the reality of God, 

■B the otfaeir monads shrink into momentary expressions or 
l-modsa- of his unity. If « God alone is the primitive umty 
or simple originatiTe substance, of which aH created or denva- 
nonads are the productions, bom, as it were, of the 
esBtiiiual fUgmatioBs <rf divinity from moment to moment,” i 
the iBd^endeaes of tbe monads shriaiB within very narrow 
* a&B«oa’g LtOm, ‘m.* 
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mits If, on the other hand, every spirit ” (and therefore in 
. sense every monad) '' is like a separate world, sufficient for 
fcself, independent of any other creature, enveloping the in- 
inite, expressing the universe, and as durable, as self-sufficient 
ind as absolute as the universe itself,” ^ where is there room 
or Grod ^ 

It may now appear what is the weakness and what is the summary 

« Vlow of ittiG 

strength of the philosophy of Leibniz. Its strength lies in 

^ iLeiLnir 

.hat, while he introduced into philosophy the principle ofl 
ndividuality, which was characteristic of the following century 
he yet keeps hold of the principle of universality which wad 
characteristic of the previous age. His weakness lies in this,! 
that he achieved no real synthesis between the two elements 
which he thus brought together. He puts side by side the 
real individuality of the monad and its ideal relativity to the 
universe , the absolute independence of each substance and the 
immediate relation of all substances to God, the analytic prin-l 
ciple of identity and the synthetic principle of sufficient reason , 
the idea of God as the ens realmiimim, who absorbs all positive 
existence into himself and the idea of Him as the self-revealing 
spirit, whose nature it is to create otiier monads different from | 
himself and from each other and through their difference to j 
realise the highest unity Sfor does he ev er attain anything | 
more than an external harmony ” between these different ^ 
sides of his philosophy. ' 

A system whose parts were joined together with such un-^ 
tempered mortar could not but yield to the dissolving force of 
time, and it was natural that, in the first instance at^ least, the 
inconsistency should be remedied not by seekmg^ for a deeper 
principle of reconciliation between the different elements, but 
by dropping those of them which were least m harmony with 
the spirit of the age. Wolff swept and garnished” the 
Leibnizian philosophy Without changing the outer frame- 
work of the system, he sought to make it self-consistent, and m 

1 Erdmann’s Letbrdzj 12S. 
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Mmg m to gradaaUy eMmiimled all ttioee speculative elements 
wlich it friHii the emptmei^ of a formal Individualism. 
At tlM end of the pnieess it was found that the kernel had 
been removi^ and cmly the husk left for show, and thus 
the hour of tnuuiph of the Woltfian philosophy was the hour 


ISm 


of its fall 

J Woiri first step was to discard the synthetic principles 
.which Leibniis bad introduce, by reducing the law of sufficient 
to ^ law of identity , and the way m which he reached 
thia result shows that he took that law m the stnct Spmozistic 
imie He begins with two definitions • Mhlum est cm nulla. 
mfmJUi noiw and cdtptid ed cut noiio digpm respondet Thus 
** swnetlung ” and " nothing ** are contradictone# between which 
tbeie IS no middle term. But no repefition of nothmgs can 
make them equivalent to something, or, in other wbrds, ex 
nMo nihU^: which is simply the o^nverse of the proposition 
that there is a positive reason for everything. It is evident that 
this argum^t on that ateolute separation of affirmation and 
neplion c€ whidi the noMsary result was seen in Spinozism 
f«r, i^&iietly speaking, it involves not only that nothing can 
c«e0f nothing, but thatihere is no “ coming ” or development 
lU all, either in thought or reality. Hence there is no meaning 
left for the distinction of reason and consequent, which Wolff 
PuUmly produce upon us as by a stroke of logical sleight of 
tand. Wolffs definition of “ nothmg,"' id cm nulla respmdet 
would be suffiment to refute him . for it is a definition 
of ^ k^nable : and as the definition of something '' Las 
only by contrast therewith, it too becomes unmeaning. 
Tkm WoMTs argument implimtly involves the principle that 
delistiftiinilioii is upturn,” the immediate corollary of 
whfoh ii ^ posiliva r^lity can only be found m an absolutely 
or sutetance. But while Wolff thus goes 
hoA te lh® foru^ pnndpte of Spnoza, he is as far as possible " 
frMi SpiMBa’s femd^cy to dissolve all finite 

m Hii mmmmrnj M sub^ia^ On the contrary the 
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presupposition, upon which he always rests as an absolute basis 
of certitude, is the pure individuality of all real being , and he 
rejects altogether the qualifying idea by which Leibniz saved 
himself from Atomism, that each monad is reprmTitaitve of the 
universe The only remnant of this which Wolff retains is the 
idea that the soul is in pre-established harmony with the body, 
so as to apprehend its affections and the world through them, 
and it is only in this sense that he can still call the soul a m$ 
repraesentatim 'umvem. Even this part of the Leibnizian theory 
he accepts with some hesitation, as being the most probable 
account of the relation of two substances so heterogeneous as 
soul and body, between which it seems impossible to conceive 
of any direct relation. In like manner he retains the Leibnizian 
idea of God, as an external power who combines into one 

universe the individual substances which in themselves have 

* 

no necessary or essential relation to each other. In truth, 
w-ithout these two assumptions the unity of things with each 
other and with the mind that knows them must have altogether 
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disappeared in the Wolffian philosophy. Por in it the harmony | 
of soul and body is the one link between consciousness and the I 
world — the one pnnciple which saves the individual from being 
„ imprisoned in his own self-consciousness. And the idea of a 
God, who keeps together the disjecta membra of the world and 
fits them to each other by an external process of arrangement, 
is a necessary expedient to correct the isolation to which things 
were reduced by the mdividualistic principle. For, if the 
• world IS merely a collection of independent things, it is obvious 
that its parts must be held together by a foreign hand, and if 
the mind and its object are essentially disparate, their relation 
can only be an externally produced harmony. With Leibniz, 
indeed, these consequences of mdmduahsm were partly con- 
- cealed. For, with him the ideal harmony of things was always 
on the point of passing into their real unity as orgamc elements 
of one world, and the principle of identity, by which each 

thmg was referred to itself, had beside it the pnnciple 
VOL* I. G 
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td mffiaent maon, hf which it was related to all other 
tkii^ But. as with Wolff the whole process of reason 
reduces itself to analysis, there is for hire no possibility 
cffbnn>,nnK into mentisl relations any elements of thought 
or reality which have once been separated or even dis- 
It iB only in so far as he derives from experience, 

Of frOTi the common consciousness, the idea jof a connexion 
df tlnnp with each c^her or with thought that he has anything 
* lo iMo^yse ; and if his analysis does not end in absolutely 
<k»troymg any such oonneidon, it is an unexplamed mercy, 
m a mercy which can be explained only by the imperfect way 
in which Wdff realisai what he was doing. As it is, all con- 
nexion or unity sa reduced by him to an external composition. 
AH, therefore, that was n^5^sary, m order to bnng down the 
whole edifice of the Wolffian system like a house of cards, was 
Ihi^ soepticisni should be directed against the pnnciple of con- 
nexion which it still retained ; or in other words, that it should 
. be pdlnlad out tlial on Wolffs principles there was no rational 
gi^md for any liehef in the unity of objects with each other 
*m the knowing subject 

^ Wkil has just beenfsaid may be illustrated from another 
pdmt d view by a short regress. So soon as the prmciple of 
Wemlity mmm to be taken in the Spinozistie sense as the 

d all real differences , m soon, m short, as it ceases to 7 
be uniferstood as a principle of analysis, which can o^y he 
WBid lo exhibit more definitely the different elements contained 
h mf pTOT subject of predic^on, it becomes obvious that no " 
ppieiii rf lh<^ht founded upon it can enable us to go beyond 
lisi dhlNi with which we start. therefore, we must 

mppom that ^re m mm other pnnciple of thought by which 
ere mipplied, some pnndple of synthesis, like 
jirwicfmiiw mdwm, which may be brought to the aid ^ 
d Hw princij^ d analyris; pr we must suppose that all 
tbt rf diii^ mm given in experience, leaving 

ti m tKi& wwipl |0 aimiyie them : or, lastly, we must 
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suppose that the synthetic unity of knowledge arises in some 
way out of the combination of the manifold data of sense 
passively received with an activity of thought Now the third 
of these solutions of the difficulty we may leave out of account, 
as it was not conceived, or at least clearly worked out, by any 
one before Kant The first solution was formally rejected by 
Wolff when he reduced the prmciple of sufficient reason to the 
principle of identity. Hence it would seem inevitable that he 
should have accepted the second alternative And this he 
practically did, though with no distinct consciousness of what 
he was doing. It is true that he draws a wide distinction 
between the ajpnori and the a posteriori, the pure and the 
empirical, parts of each department of philosophy, between 
rational and empirical Psychology, rational and empirical 
Cosmology, etc. But this distinction has no meaning m a 
system in which reason is reduced to the function of analysis, 
and IS supposed to he unable to establish any relation between 
ideas except that they contain, or do not contain, each other. 
In fact, Wolff IS obliged frequently to appeal to experience, not 
only for all his data, but also and above all for the connective 
prmciples by which these data are related to each other : and 
even where the appeal is not directly made, we can easily see 
that such principles are tacitly borrowed from the ordinary 
consciousness of his time Now, so soon as the critics of the 
Wolffian system began to detect this secret, the effect was to 
discredit reason as a source of knowledge and to reduce it to a 
merely formal activity. And as reason was discredited, 
its place could be taken only by experience The result 
of the Wolffian method was, therefore, the very opposite of that 
which its author proposed. He had been possessed with a 
noble confidence in the power of intelligence to clear up all 
darkness and to penetrate all the mysteries of things , but in ’ 
the end he seemed only to prove the barrenness of thought in j 
itself, and the necessity that everything should be given to it \ 
from without. He sought to show that the world was an 
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t8tdU%iUe system, in wliicfa the nund could find the counter- 
pait <rf its own timnsparent unity , but, if he proved anything, 
it wu that the whole nature of the world must be taken as an 
nnmtelhgible fact, and ttat the bond of union between its 
elements is something upon which thought can throw no light, 
•omethuig which must be accepted by a faith which is either 
above, or below, reason. Wolff thus played mto the hands of 
dime to whom he was most opposed, the Empiricists and 
tim Hetists. For each of these proposed to supply the 
eTidence of immediate expenence for certain of the pnn- 
ci{ies which Wolff was obliged to assume, tbe former for 
the pfinciples rapplied in his pb^ical, and tbe latter for the 
principles im|died in his metaphysical, philosophy On the 
od»r hand, if reason were to reject such assistance, if it were 
to refuse to acce|4 tbe external aid of faith and experience, 
what must be the ressnit ? The analytic philosophy which 
■qmiated object from object, and subject from object, must end 
ia depriving all these elements trf their meaning Eor an 
hKhvMnal thing, separated from all its relations, becomes 
a * thing m itself,” of which nothing can be said ; and a thinVing 
■aiyeet which has no ecmsciousneas of any object but itself, is 
nmessanly limited to what Kant calls the “analytic unity of 
aHperreptkm,” ie^ the mere tautoli^cal “I am I” of self- 
CMWciousneBs. In dimt, the abstract individual, separated from 
dD odmr individuals, ts as emjrtiy and indeterminate as the 
I ^Mbraet nniveraal, and for die mme reason. Eor a philosophy 
j whM& exdodes all synthete principles of reason is forced in " 
! the ^ wOm to accept the truth as an unintelligible datum 
1 feom witjMot, w to reduce it to a blank form without any 
’oooieat or mate. 

^ It eanaot he asid that thme inferences were distinctly drawn 
^yther by thme who mppoHei, or by those who opposed, the 
pffian phaoto^. But the kgksl effect of a system is 
^ Mt « aatkip^ befm® it ^ explicitly stated. In 
Me mae it tlwwid Baetf » tim pmrisg influence of its rival. 
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the empirical philosophy, in the development of several forms 
of Eclecticism, and finally in the gradual transformation of the 
Wolffian philosophy itself at the hands of its adherents. This 
transformation began, as might be expected, by a criticism of 
the principles of connexion between mdividual substances, which 
were still retained from Leibniz m the Wolffian philosophy. 
For Wolff, insisting upon the conception of the monads as 
isolated mdividuals and as, therefoie, in all the changes of their 
states independent of any action from without, had rejected 
Leibniz’s qualifying idea that these monads perceive or repre- 
sent the world. Perception and representation were for him 
the attributes of the spirit-monad only, and even it was 
regarded as, in the first instance, representative only of the 
body attached to it. But with this change of the Leibnizian 
doctrine, the inner life of those monads which were not souls 
became a blank, and the spint-monad was so widely separated 
from all the others that its perception of them became some- 
thing anomalous and almost miraculous. It was this that 
caused Wolff to be so hesitating in his assertion of the pre- 
established harmony between body and soul. His hesitation, 
however, only betrayed the weak place in his system, upon 
which all its opponents at once directed their attack The 
crude form of the theory of an physicus, ie , of a mere 

determination of the passive soul from without as by material 
impact, could easily be refuted by those who had been taught 
by Leibniz that there is no such passivity even in matter, but 
that every matenal element as such is a centre of force But, 
on the other hand, the science of mechanics seemed to show 
that there is no force or determination which is purely internal 
and is not correlative with a determination from without ; and 
the same principle seemed applicable mv;tcd%s mutand%B to the 
relation of soul and body, in the sense that there is no 
consciousness of self which is not a reaction upon a stimulus 
from without. Baumgarten, who finally summed up the result 
of the controversy, preserved the Wolffian doctrine m name 
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I white aacnfidng its substance, when he denied real, and 
admitted onij ideal, influence of monads upon each other, 
defining a real influence, however, as one to which the object 
acted on contnbutes nothing, while an ideal influence is one in 
which the effect produced in one substance by the action of 
another involves an activity in the substance affected Accord- 
, to ttua view it was still possible to assert that there are 
jaoBe but ideal relations between substances, in the sense that 
ime snhttance cannot act upon another substance except to 
(attmnhtte it to the activity that is charaetenstie of it ; and that 
io particular a matenal substance can be stimulated only 
to motiini and a thinking substance to thought It is, how- 
'«»«•, obvious that by this interpretation the idea of the pure 
self-determination of substances, which Wolff had inherited 


firon Leibniz and had even exaggerated, was altogether 
^sarrendered.* 

^ It was Knutzen, the teacher of Kant, who took the foremost 
part m the cwitrover^ which led to this result — a result 
wli* wdlynmant the surrender of the central pnnciple of the 
WfiliSo-LeifaiuziaQ philosophy, ie, the pure inward self-deler- 
of the individual substance. Knutzen, however, does 
not s«Bn to have r^hed his conclusions by simple reflexion 
upon that philosophy He did not begin by recognising that a 
pmely inward self-determination is empty or self-eontradietory, 
^ then proceed to argue that an individual substance cannot 
rnmmm itself except in relation to another substance which 
it lather, his view was suggested by the study of 
IteWtenViVwtCTp^ and it was developed m the effort to com- 
^ Hmmrn's ideas with the principles he had previously learnt 
from Udmia ami Wolff At the same time, it was the inner 
m new idea,-the necessity for it amng from the 

w* WMftwiea of It so rajad and irrevocable. With this syn- 
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thesis of Knutzen began the process of organic combination 
between the hitherto separated and opposed streams of English 
and German thought, between the Empiricism of Locke and the 
Rationalism of Leibniz : a process which could not end till it 
had transformed the pioblem of pliilosophy by raising it to a 
point of view above that of either of these one-sided schools A 
shoit sketch of the earher period of the philosophical develop- 
ment of Kant will show us how he attained to this new pomt 
of view. An account of the later history of it will show how 
from it he gradually accomplished the consequent transforma- 
tion of philosophy 
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Jgl^AKT, as we have seen, was educated during the penod in 
which the Wolffiaa philosophy was in procsess of disintegra- 
tMm even at the hands of its own disciples, and he was the pupil of 
erne who did much to hasten that process Knutzen sought to 
ooimt Wolff by tim aid of Newton , and in doing so he was led 
lo ^ve tim mtp de ffrdae to the theory of pre-established harmony, 
mii to wfive ia a belter form the theory of an %nfi%ixvs physicus 
^ ^ Kant's ear^r his thoughts ran in the same 

poovt with his teacher; ie , he was still under the general 

infc^ce of Wolffian nationalism, attempting only to modify it 
in such a way as to make room for the mechanical conception 
I of mittire initiated by Newton. Thus in his youthful essay on 
w be n<^ only rejects the Cartesian idea of matter as a 
fispve whutance which is determined purely from without, in 
fi^rtwrirf the Leilmisian idea that it is made up of elements 
wMsh mm i^tive <»ities of force, but he goes on to turn this 
Laimiz himself, who had supposed that such 
tmm hSm^%df to moving bodi^ He contends, on the con- 
Haiy, th^ it be wnceived as itself a source of movement 
wfeb tiila the idea that the^individual substances 
m posamed dT tractive, and not cmiyf as Leibniz had main- 
tatWidf ^ m^pnl^ve, foiro in rdation to each other. This idea 
iff from Newton, of whom he was an 
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enthusiastic student. Nor did he content himself with repeat- 
ing Newton's ideas, he also tried to develop them, and that in 
two directions. On the one hand, in the Natural Sistorij and 
Theory of the Heavens, he tried to show that the mechanical 
piinciples which Newton had used to explain the solar system 
would account also for its genesis ; % e,, they explain how matter 
diffused through space would, by the reciprocal attraction and 
repulsion of its particles, be turned into a system of planetary 
bodies revolving round a central orb in the way exempli- 
fied in the solar system. On the other hand, in his Monndo- i 
log^a Physica, he attempted by a regress from the Newtonian 'I 
theory to determine the ultimate constitution of matter. The 
idea of actw %n d^stans, which was rejected by Leibniz and 
which even Newton accepted only as a provisional hypothesis, 

•was asserted by Kant as a necessary part of the dynamic idea 
of matter Kant argued that if, accordmg to the Leibnizian 
view, the primary substances are points of force, they must be 
simple unextended substances which, taken individually, cannot 
be conceived as occupying space at all. But they may occupy 
it in relation to each other, in so far as each monad excludes 
or repels the others (with a force which as it acts m every 
direction, must be supposed to vary inversely as the cube of the ^ 
distance between them). On the other hand, if this were the 
only force which the monads possessed, they could not consti- 
tute matter as we know it , for under its action they would 
isolate themselves from each other and dissolve all continuity 
* they could never retain any definite volume or mass We 
must, therefor^, suppose that the monads are held together by 
an opposite force, which, as it depends upon the spherical 
superficies over which the action is extended, varies inversely 
as the square of the distance 

In this theory it is^to be observed that Kant, like Leibni^jKant^^ns 4 
begrns with the individuality of things as separate substances I 

^ to negative, I 

or monads existing in simple self-identity , he then gq^ on to ^ 

conceive them as havmg repulsive force, i«,.as negatively f /m r/ 43?^ e 
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fdy^ledi %o Mch other, each, so to speak, asserting itself and 
the tubers ; and tinallv he shows that this negative 
felaiioa implies a positive relation, an attractive force which 
the} exemm U|K>n each other , for otherwise they could not be 
kef)! m relation so as even to repel each other. Both forces 
m thm uwmmtj to the occupation of space The external 
^ way in which these different elements are added to each other 
exhibtti d^rly tl^ process of self-correction by which Kant 
reaches hia final conception. And, as we shall have many 
of observing, it is characteristic of Kant that, while 
he <|ttidifieii the individual self-identity of the monad, first by 
the conception of its negative, and then of its positive rela- 
tivity, the result he thus reaches does not lead him to go back 
upon hk starting point, or to set aside the absolute individuality 
of the monad with which he began. 

Kants DdmidMw Nava, published m 1755, in the same 
0i witli Ihc Mimodolaffia Phy$im, enables us to see more 
?*.***««« wactly the to which he i^ll retained his hold upon the 

R ifeneml {wmciplee of the system of Wolff. In that treatise he 
^ irtwte, lihe WoUf, with the principles of identity and contradic- 
tioB as the higi^it principles of truth. But he immediately 
goes on to tre^ as a principle at least partially independent 
the law of sufficient, or rather, as he prefers to call it, of deter- 
minant r^son. Determinant reason, he adds, appears m two 
different forms: as mfin aiUmdenter deterrmnam, or as ratw 
mmyptaUer deiermxnans. The l^ter is a mere ratv) aogmmndi, 
ai^Iee us to connect a given predicate with the subject, " 
hi^ ibaa not tell as why it is so connected m reality. The 

which not only explains the 
^ looBMskii i* is the cause of its existence {nm solum ea^lami, 
Thus, to take Kant’s example, the echpses of Jupiter’s 
l^ldlites majr be the m^ns oS our discov^g the rate of the pro- 
Mstma of hut no ona would say that these eclipses are 

^!i******^****“^^^*®^*^- the contrary, 
m ptmmm ft itese echpses could be what they are tmly 
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on the presupposition of the actual constitution of light But 
if we were to adopt the Cartesian theory, that the reason of the 
propagation of light lies in the definite elasticity of the globes 
of ether, und if we were able on this basis to calculate the rate 
of its propagation, we should be tracing it to its real reason or 
Taiw*cmttceclenter dcterminans ^ 

From this it would appeal that the ratio coiiserjiienter deter- 
minans^^ the fact or datum by analysing which we discover ap 
principle , wheieas the ratio antecederder determinant is th^ 
principle in which we find the reason why the datum or fact is' 
what it IS. Under the head of radio antecedenter determinaois; 
however, Kant brings both the ratio rmtatit and ratio existen- 
tme, the ideal and the real ground, pointing out that in the case 
of the former the ground may be either that the predicate is 
involved directly in the nature of the subject, or that it is con- 
nected with it by some tertinm quid. We may, therefore, say 
that no true proposition lacks a rcdw antecedenter determinant. 
It IS somewhat different m the ease of the ratio existentme, for 
we cannot say that everything has a real reason or cause We 
can only say that all contingent existence has a real reason, but 
that ultimately the reason for all such existence must be found 
in that necessary being which has no ratio antecedenter deter- 
minant This distinction of the real and ideal reason, which 
Kant adopts from Crusius, leads him decidedly to reject the 
idea that existence can ever be included as an element m the 
conception of an object. If we speak, in the language of 
Wolff, of the essences of things as absolutely necessary, all 
that we can mean is n-ot that the things in question necessarily 
exist, but that, given their existence, they necessarily have 
certain predicates. The essence of a triangle, which consists 
in the construction of three straight lines in a certain way, is 
not te necessary. For what sane person would argue that 
the three sides must be always conceived as meeting in that 
way ^ All that is necessary by the principle of identity is that, 
IR. L 11 , H. L 373. 
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tffm think of a tmngle, you are bound to think of the sides 
M *0 united”* This consideration is fatal, as Orusius had 
skiwn, to the ontological argument for the bemg of God in its 
usual form. For all it p roves is that, if we melude^existrace 
in car id«i of God, we are bound to determine him as ex isting. 
In order to m^e it a valid argument, we are obliged, therefore, 
^ to give it a new form. We cannot prove God’s existence from 
tho essence or OMMseption of Him, as from a ratio anieeedenter 
ddermi»aiu, but we may show that His existence is presupposed 
in the conception of Himself, and indeed in the conception of 
^ aoydiing. Daiur tm eufus exigent ia pmtvertit ipsam et ipsius et 
.esiNiKst rerum pot$Snlitaiem. Yocatur D&us^ The proof of 
. thia ia that the question of possibility can only arise when we 
have certain determinate data which we can compare, and as to 
which we can ask whether it is, or is not, possible to combine 
them without contradiction But this means that we take the 
j data aa pmI in considering the possibility of their combination 
j Rfsme, in cruuMering the question of possibihty, we are always 
. with the modified or determinate forms of a presupposed 
S ' reality, to which we are ne cessar i ly earn ed hack as the 

■“ ?inatmal,,jg^^I possibility/’ jhe untolying unity 'of wb^'S 
- existence is some special limitation. This, there- 

fae, is the r<tiu> anieeedenitr determimns of all exigence, for 
** absurd to seek a reaso n. On the other hand, 
ev^hmg but this primary reStfis contingent and deter- 
I nuned to exist by a reason other than its own nature. Hence 
flaiit diatmguishes the raiw venMis and the ratio admlitatis * 
* emtoiltiK in the following way. “ In the former the ques- 
■ M only as to the assertion of a predicate, which we are 
«»1»W to aaa^ by reason of its identity with the subject 
inq^lided «ither in itself or m its connexion with other thmos ” 
to tlii« tmtmp, the rutu, antecedenter determimm 
.»««*• itorif to Oie pnudple of identity, and “all we 
•<<» it to thtow %ht on a connenon of subject and 
* K. I. »; a. I S7& L »8 
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predicate which is already given. But in the latter 
case we are examining not merely wheilur the predicate 
belongs to the subject or not, but why it does so* If the 
opposite predicate be excluded by the absolute position of the 
subject, we have in the subject a being whose existence is 
necessary absolutely and per se But if not, then there must be 
something else which, by positively determinmg the subject so 
and not otherwise, excludes the existence of the opposite ” ^ A 
mho antccedeater determinam or real ground is, therefore, req[uired 
only m the case of the existence of finite substances and their 
states, "^t of the genml reason for the existence of finite i ^ 
substances Eant gives no account and could give none ; for theiKantdoes not 

— V , -give a real 

Go d he has proved is merely the indeterminate substance 
Spinoza , which conta ins in itself no reason for the existimeejofjfajy^j.^^ 
anything but itself The self-hmitation by which God is sup-®enomena. 
posed to create finite things is, therefore, a conception for 
which Kant provides no justification (any more than Spinoza 
could explain the existence of attributes and modes) ^ In place, 
therefore, of the inference which Kant actually draws, viz., that 
the “ quantity of reality in the finite world cannot be naturally 
increased or diminished,’' it would have been more logical to 
infer that the absolute substance is without change or limit 
When, however, the existence of finite substances has once been ^ 
assumed, Kant is able to give a better account of the reasons or 
causes of their changing states. For, from the general principle 
of determinant reason, he derives two subordinate principles, 
which he calls the principle of succession and the principle of 
coexistence The principle of succession is that " no„jchang^i>3^cipi^ 
can occur in substances unless they are conne^ed with others^i®“‘^°^^'''^ 
in such a way that their reciprocal dependence determines a j 
mutual change of state.” This is proved by the consideration , 
that a substance existing by itself can only have mternal states 
which are determined for it by reasons that flow from its own 
nature. But this nature is, ex hypothen, simple and incapable 
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of biai^ changed by itself. It follows that all reasons or causes 
of diange must come from without, from other substances with 
which it 18 brought into connexion If therefore a msnmwraim, 
of substances is estabb^ed, it cannot be accounted for by their 
hare exiateace as individual substances On the contrary such 
individuality would rather imply that each of them shouldhave 
la mastenoe whmh is completely mtelligible apart from the 
otiierB. Hence we have the second ‘principle of coexistence,’ 
that * finite^ sabstanc^ by their mere coexistence are not de- 
tmuined as having^any relation to each other, and are held 
tog^ber in no mutual eommeremm except so far as they are 
maintain ed i n it by a common pimciple, *c, by the divme 
i atell^ encc.” “ The $ehenm of the divine mtelligenee in which 
all creatures take their origin is a contmuous act commonly 
called |n««rvation : and if m that act there were any substances 
which were conceived by God as solitary and without any 
itelation between their determinations, no connexion or mutual 
jiBd| 8 ocity (xmld ever arise between such substances, if, 
jlMweTer, sididnaoes be conceived relatively m the divme 
|hitd%iaoe, thm, amformably to this idea, their determmation 
will always thereafter have a mutual reference during all the 
COTtinnance of their e.xisteuce, t.e, they will act and react, and 
each of them will have an external state, which could not be 
'awxmnted for by theur existence alone apart from the uniting 
peaicipie.”' Kant goes on to say that space and position are 
names to relations of sutetaaces which have mutual com- 
memm. Oirough their common dependence on God, relations • 
would otherwise have no existence. Hence we may 
, ttat the Newttmian attraction, or universal gravitation 
» “fwobably the effect of the same nexus of sub- 
itaaeea «hm% they determine space.” In any case this view 
Mediate b^ween the theories of pre-established 
jhMMOBy and oomaiotHa causes o® one side, and the crude idea 

for while, according to 

^ I. 41 j H* 
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the view above stated, we maintam that there is a real action 
and reaction of substances, we yet hold that that action and 
reaction cannot be explained by the nature of individual 
substances as such, apart from their dependence upon the one 
absolute principle, which at once gives them existence and binds 
them together in one world 

In the treatise just analysed we see the compromise at which V 

Kant had arrived at the beginning of his philosophicaP career. 

It is not accurate to say that iu it Kant shows himselt ti 
thoroughgoing supporter of the dogmatic Eationalism of Wolfi, 
any more than to say that he has distinctly broken away from 
it There is as yet no trace of acquaintance with those ideas 
of Locke and Hume, which ”were afterwards to influence him so 
powerfully But the study of Kewton has introduced a new 
principle which is already transforming his philosophy iiom 
within '"^Thus Kant assumes as an axiomatic principle that the 
world IS a collection of simple individual substances with a 
nature of their own which is determined purely from within . 
but he immediately modifies his view by the conception that 
that which manifests itself m the phenomenal relations of the 
substances is not then inner nature but only their changing 
states which are determined by the action and reaction going 
on between them Yet this external influence of the substances' 
upon each other is asserted to be not merely accidental but due 
to the same creative act which gave them existence- Thus, in 
conformity with Leibnizian principles, there is a certam ideal 
• priority given to the individuality of the substances as com- 
pared with their relativity ; and even when that relativity is 
brought in, as in the Monadologia Fhyswa, the repulsive force 
is treated as prior to the attractive, i e , the negative relation of 
substances to the positive.^ But as in that treatise it is argued 
that both forces are necessary to the constitution of matter, so 
here the unity of the monads as elements in the same world is 

^ It IS noticeable that this priority of the repulsire force maintains itself in 
Rant’s thought to the last, $ e , in the Metaphysical Bwkmewls of Phydcs. 

f 
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iippMiafl lo be to tiiem along with their exist- 

m ifidmdeak^ Indeed, although Kant speaks of an inner 
itate of the m«idji dteimined for them apart from their 
n&latioiiM, he netli^r here nor in the M&mdolocp^ Fhyswa makes 
mj attetni^ to deine it At a later penod, in the Griiigue of 
Fun lifomn, we find him sajing that, if monads have an inner 
itale of being, it miz^ be that which Leibniz attnbuted to 
them, i npmmkdtim for thought or consciousness is 
ihe <mly ^nceivable inner state which a substance can have ^ 
Here, however, Kant mjB nothing of the Leibnizian theory, and 
the inner state or iinfependent being of the monads apart from 
all external relations lemains an empty abstraction, which merely 
indhcates Kant’s individualistic starting point. But this ab- 
stiwclion leads to a further msult. Just because Kant con- 


ceives the individuality or independence of the substances and 
their relativity or depmidence upon each other as separate 
mmtmskU, whmh liave no nec^ry relation to each other, he 
ine©ds a terimm fuU to mediate between them. The detts ex 
^m^im has to be mlmdtmd, since otherwise it wuld bTmi- 


imimbfe to mncdve of the individual things or monadT^, 
^with^diag their individuality, acting upn^ each oSieri 
mmm m contained in one Jfeas contained’ inTpacJ 
there already is a rektm betw^'* them which is not implied 
their mere exmlenca J3od m needed to account ‘for the 
5 ^y of the world. Since therrfore,” Kant argues, “the 
^ of substances is plainly insufficient to ^ount 

fer tkm mutual connexion and reciprocal influence, and an 
txkmml asxis of things indepmdent implies a common prin- 
^ which timt existence is determined with relation 

; airi 8in<^ without «ich & oommMi principle no 
8««»1 boirfirf nnten cte be (xmcdwd, we have here a most 


*meem facta mto, sea 
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evident proof of the existence of God, and, indeed, of the ex- 
istence of one God — a proof which is far more coavmcmg 
than the common argument eontiingentm ^ 

'-^In this theory there is a curious inversion of the point of 
view maintained by Leibniz and Wolff, though the lingering theieiltiity 
influence of their doctrines is still traceable. Leibniz had argued 
that, because substances are individual there can be no real 
relations between them. Kant argues that, unless the sub- 
stances be in real relation to each other, this simple mdividuality 
would make their changing states incomprehensible At the 
same time, their relations are explamed not as necessary pro- 
perties but as separable accidents of them, and God has to take 
the place of a synthetic principl e to bind together subst ances 
which are not necessarily conn ected Since, however, the rela- 
tions of the substances are represented by Kant as real and 
not merely ideal, and since the substances can manifest their 
nature only in those relations, the opposition of their individu- 
ality to their relativity is on the point of disappearing, and 
with it of course must disappear the externality of the principle 
that unites them. Por, if the difference of the substances be 
merely a relatire difterence, a difference of elements which 
are nothing apart from their relations to each other, the binding 
principle cannot 'be regarded as an external link of connexion, 
but must be taken simply as the unity which underlies the 
differences of the substances, and which manifests itself in their 
action and reaction upon each other, i/" 

Such a conception is not of course furnished to us by Kant, Kants recur- 
but he makes a step towards it when he treats God as notfl^o^G^^* 
merely an external power who arranges the monads and binds 
them to each other, but as the real being who is presupposed in 
all possibility, % e , the positive or affirmative unity which is the 
basis or presupposition of all determination and distmction 
For it is to be noticed that, while Kant rejects the ontological 
argument m the form in which it was stated by Wolff, 

IR. I. 42 J H. L 398 
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be niMarai it in anoi^er form, ie., in the form which was 
dhwacteristic of Descartes and Spmosa. We may not, he 
tbinks, ai^gne that the being whom we conceive as the miniivdo 
rtdtMu necessarily exists, on the ground that if he did not 
exto, existence, which is a species of reahty, would be lacking 
to the idea of him , fiw in such an inference we make a leap 
iinm the ideal to the real To such logic, it is snfiScient to 
Miawar tint “ if all realities without exception are united in 
any bang, that being must exist: but if they are only con- 
leeived as united, its existence will only be an existence for 
tiKWfbt.'! ‘ Thus it appears that that which exists for thought 
is only a potaubility, and somethmg more is required for 
actttriity But Kant immediately turns round and asserts that 
there is one actuality which is not something added to possi- 
bhty or thought, but Uie presupposition of it Tto is “ the 
matoial of possibihty,” the p<wtive'b^~which we assume 
as the basis fca- further determination, and which we actually 

ietenmne whenever we assert any one thing to the exclusion of 

aaother. 


^ Is there any value in this alteration of the form of the ontolo- 
gy aigument, or has Kant merely changed the foot upon 
which hw dogmatism is standing? The answer is that it is 
y thing to argue from the finite determined as such to the 
mfiny and another thing to say that the finite cannot be con- 
OHved except through, and in relation to, the infinite. Or to 
another way. it is one thing to say that from my 

embfacM hlT u ^ ^ consciousness which in a sense 
' a etink wHm. ^*1^* ** reasonihg in 

‘ wd tbrt tW i^r * eeascwasness of his own 

*«•% «d tbrt lh«u Kl««, coneaponded to objects only by the 
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external arrangement of a pre-established harmony, attempted 
to prove from his own ideas the existence of the Being who 
made this arrangement. For how could the monad, which ex 
hypothesi is confined to itself, prove from its own ideas the 
existence of a Being who connects these ideas with external 
realities ^ If, however, the consciousness of otir own ideas as 
such IS possible only through the consciousness of objects which 
are not our ideas, then we shall have a right to say that the 
consciousness of self m distinction fiom the not-self presupposes 
a unity beyond that distinction And this is the real meanmg 
of Kant’s assertion that the existence of God is presupposed in 
consciousness of self 

So far, then, we may recognise that Kant’s change of the 
form of the ontological argument has a real and important 
meaning. Unfortunately, however, Kant’s way of working outi 
the true idea of the priority of the unity of being and thoiightj 
of object and subject, to their difierence is simply the old way^^ 
ot Descartes and Spinoza, which mvolves the negation of that, 
difference and the dissolving of all finite being in the infinite.! 

This IS implied by Kant in the treatise we are examining, when 
he says that all limited existences are facto contingent, 
and it is more directly expressed in his Essay upon Optimism, 
published four years afterwards In that essay he adopts the 
argument of the Leibnizian Theodicy, that all positive reality is 
combined in God, and that a world of finite beings, if it was to 
exist at all, must have more or less negation mingled in each of 
its parts, and, therefore, must be vexed with conflict and evil. 

On this view the finite does, indeed, imply the mfinite, but it has 

no ground for its existence m the infinite • in other words, the 

affirmative is presupposed by the negative, but the negative 

does not in any sense fl^ow from the aj0firmative But, then, 

the principle determination is negation ” must be J^en in 

the Spmozistic sense that the only real is the indeterminate 

and the finite must be regarded as an illusory semblance „ **^7 

^ ** Summaxj of 

The result, then, of Kant’s first treatise on inetaphysic is 
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I tmmlom the Wolffian philosophy by the assertion of real 
nMcms b^ween substances, which are therefore regarded 
not as purely self-determined monads but as individual 
otjeets in one world, the changing phenomena of which are 
determined by their reciprocal action and reaction upon each 
other. Farther, this action and reaction is carried back to 
certain repolave and attractive forces, which belong to the 
nbctaacee of which the world is composed and determine 
thw ndations to each other Finally, each of these substances 
ia tak«i as in itself individual and exclusive, but at the same 
time as presnpposmg an absolute or universal substance in 
relation to which their exclusive individuahty disappears. 
Thus Kant revives the old dilemma of Leibniz, that it is im- 
[poaiible to be in earnest with the reahty of the individual 
stthstances without denying their umty and the reality of the 
anirenal substance, or to be in earnest with the reahty of the 
aaiirerMl sahetance withont reducing the individual to some- 
iWDg illascay and nnreaL 

ai The special pfoblem which naturally became prominent in 
Kmt's thoQght as lie reiected upon this result was the problem 
oi the connexiMi of thought and reality, and this problem 
itadf (qmied up into two subordinate questions— the question 

itself to assert the 
wkethej,^and how far, the 
^ Koi differ£,from, the con- 

Accordingly, it is with these questions that 
we Sod Kwt enpged m a senes of treatises published during the * 
These are short paper on The Fake 

a longer treatise on The Sole 
ftr m Tkmmdratvm of ike Bemg of GTod, ah essay 
^ ft« • |«i*e offered by the Berlin Academy, (?« tu Fn- 
^ t*s of Naiural Theology ani Morak; and 
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finally, an Attempt to Introduce the Conception of Negative 
Quantity into Philosophy. Tins seneS) of writings, to which 
may be added the Dreams of a Ghosf-Seer illustrated hj the 
Dreams of Metaphysic^ published three years afterwards, mark a 
decided advance upon those we have already examined They 
show that Kant had almost entirely shaken off the yoke of 
Wolffian philosophy, and the last mentioned of them might be 
regarded even as a kind of declaration of war against it They 
prove also that he was gradually approximating to the point of 
view of English Empiricism as represented by Locke, if he did 
not fully accept it Hence it has been proposed to call this 
pe riod of Kant*s d evelopment the epo ch, of Ciitical Empir i- X 
cism, in di stinction fr^ .the- of Eationalistic 

Dogmatism If, however, we have given a true account of the 
results which Kant had reached during that first period, no 
such marked line can be drawn between them The despairing » 
renunciation of Eationalisin, which shows itself in the | 

“ Dreams,” is only the final result of a couise of investigation . 
which is already begun in the Dducidatio Nova ; and the inter- 
vening treatises enable us to conneefthe latter with the former 
almost without a break 


The essay on T Jw False SubtiUy of the Syllogistic Figures n eed 
not detain us long It takes the first step towards a discussionlSyL 
of the opposition between thought and reality by pointing out 
the limits of the movement of thought, according to the idea of 
that movement which was accepted by the Wolffian school, — 
an idea, we may add, which was never questioned by Kant 
himself, at least as regards the movement of pure thought All 
the syllogistic processes are, he argues, reducible to analysis, 
though tliis IS somewhat concealed by the artificial complexity 
of the theory of the logical figures. The first figure is the only 
one which fully expresses aH that it implies, the only one, 
therefore, which exhibits the process of thought in its simph- 
city ; for the evidence of the other figures rests on the possi- 
bility of reducing them to the first by the conversion of one or 


I 
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koth of tlieir premises. But this conversion should be regarded 
u a separate inference and not introduced to complicate the 
sfUegiatic forma The sole principles of syllogism are these 
two. — Nola noiae ed Ttota rei tpmts, and Repugnans notae 
rtpugnai m tpti: and these are themselves only corollaries 
of the laws of identity and contradiction, which are the prin- 
dples of affirmative and n^ative judgment respectively. Hence 
there is no ground for saying that reason, te, the faculty of 
tewosii^ is different from understandmg, the faculty of judging 

I SyUogiaa is just the activity of thought whereby a judgment is 
ma^ ocmpiete, as judgment is the activity of thought whereby 
a conception is made distinct The higher faculty of knowledge, 

I which is characteristic of man, may, therefore, be described 
( oompiehensively as a faenlty of judging or making his ideas 
I distinct. The animals have no distmct conceptions or, in other 
words, make no judgments, and in this lies their inferiority It 
has, intM, been contended that the ox has a clear idea of the 


door <rf its atali, and can, therefore, use that idea as a means 
of giving didiiKtaess to its conception of the staU just as a 
man selects a particular attribute of an object, and makes it 
pwdicate of a judgment concerning that object But this 
I is not the case. For it is one thing to have before the mind a 
clear image of that which is the attribute or mark of an object, 
and It IS quite another thing to recogmse it as the mark of that 
it. to separate the two ideas and refer them to each 
flthar, as in the judgment, “this door belongs to this stall” 
And aame may be said of distmction which has just 
relatMHL It is one thing to distinguish objects, 
» is another thing to know the distmction of objects 
lattir ia distinction and means the recognition that 
r *’ *'•» ** « native judgment The former is 

dWnctioii, and it implies only that the animal 

’* *'>>' “ ‘iMemme ,h>t constotatea the 
iWWeta* betwaea rational and irrational hedngs, if we are 
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able to determine what the secret power is which makes judg- 
ment possible to us. My present opinion is that this power or 
capacity is nothing but the faculty of inner sense, tx,, the 
faculty which enables us to make our own ideas the object of 
our thoughts.” ^ 

It would seem as if Kant had already touched upon one of of 
the main ideas used in his Transcendental Deduction of the 
Categories, when he recognised that the faculty of judgment is 
at the same time the faculty which enables us “ to make our 
own ideas the objects of our thoughts,” or to refer our thoughts 
to objects. But a passing suggestion is not a discovery • and 
though Kant speaks of the activity of judgment as that which 
turns a series of like, or unlike, presentations of sense into a 
knowledge of objects, it does not occur to him to suspect that 
there is anything more involved in that activity than mere 
analysis On the other hand, he sees clearly that, tf the 
operation of thought is merely analytic, it is absurd to suppose 
that by means of it we can develop all truth out of one funda- 
mental principle. Those philosophers, who proceed as if there 
were no fundamental truths wliich are beyond demonstration 
except one, are as far from the truth as those who are ready to 
assume indemonstrable principles without sufficient warrant. 

Human knowledge is full of indemonstrable judgments ” But * 
if this be the case, then the complex ideas expressed in such 
judgments must, it would seem, be given mdependently of the 
activity of thought 

Having thus reduced the process of thought to analysis, 

Kant goes on to enforce the lesson that it is impossible by that 
process to bridge over the gulf between thought and reality ^ 

This IS the leading idea of his next essay on the Only Fossihle 
Basis for a Proof of the Being of God, in which, however, 
he does not, except in one point afterwards to be mentioned, 
get much beyond the ideas of the Bilucidatio Nova As 
in the latter treatise, he urges that the analysis of our ideas 
iR. 1.73; H.n. 6S, 
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am mirer a»iire us of the reality of their objects Being, oi 


is no part of any conc eption, w hich mayjbe 
iracted from it by analysis and used as its pre dicate Take 
auv sulijett }oii please, say Julius Caesar. Gather out of the 
ctucei^ion of him all his thinkable predicates, those of time 
and place not excepted, and you will soon understand that, 
tikongh you have given him all these attributes, you have still 
ySi it undel^nmned, whether he exists or not ” ''In the com- 
pfete determination of the possibility of a thing, no predicate 
caa he Idt out which it would have, if it existed ” “ Wliere in 
oor ordinary mannei of speech, existence appears as a predicate, 
we mast nnderstand it not as a predicate of the thing itself, but 
of the thought of the thing When, eg, we say that the sea- 
unuom (or narwhal) exists, but not tbe land-unicorn, this 
means only that the former is an empirical conception, a con- 
ception of a thing that actually exite In order, therefore, to 
diow the truUi of such a proposition, we have not to examine 


whrt ia eoBtuned in the conception of the subject (m which we 
eowM find oaly predicates of its possibibty), but we have to 
ia^Biiie into the ongin of the conception The question, in 
Aott, it wli^her we have seen the narwhal, or heard about it 
from those who have seen it. If, then, we were studying pei- 
fect accuracy of language, it would be better for us to ^y— 
not, ‘ The Bea-uniconi is an existent animal,’ but, 'An existent 
ttanne animal has all the predicates which I unite in the con- 

E i <rf a unicorn.' ’’ i Hence also, the Cartesian proof of the 
rf God. which is bused on the inclusion of being in the 
of God, must be rejected. 

Banig » A «mple idea, which we cannot explain by dis^tma 

lIlT*** ' towards a clearer 

jHa&ntu^ of It bj meaag of tbe closely related idea of 

«• the verb of being impbes 

^ something, the position 
l«rcM«tiOB of • lafodmate to reiafmn to a subject. Nothing is 

‘m. 1. 171.2. a H. 116.JJ7_ 
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herein asserted as to the reality of the subject itself, which mayi 
be entirely a creation of imagination But when the same' 
verb IS used as a piedicate, it means the ahsolute position of thel 
thing, i € , its assertion simply in relation to itself. Or, to pun 
it otherwise, Being does not supply a predicate for any subject, 
but rather a subject to which predicates may be attached. 

When, therefore, we ask for a proof of the being of God, we are 
not asking for a middle teim by means of which we may show 
that the predicate of being is attached to God as a subject, but 
we aie asking for a proof that something existent has all the 

Z edicates which are gathered into the idea of God 

From these considerations it follows that all the usual Kant’s ex- 
planation of 

planations of the idea of being or existence must be rejected 
as inadequate, or even positively misleading The definition 
given by Wolff, that it is the “complement of possibility,” is 
inadequate; for it does not tell us what is to be added 
to possibility in order to constitute reality. Baumgarten, one 
of Wolff’s most eminent followers, explained that the possibility 
of a thing was its logical essence or definition, with all the 
properties deducible therefrom ' while the “ complement ” 
necessary for reality consisted of all the accidental predicates 
which come to be added to it through its connexion with other 
things in the world. But this is erroneous, for we may deter- 
mine all the predicates of an object, whether necessary or 
accidental, without passing beyond its possibility. Nay, we 
may even say that, in order to be possible, an object must be 
completely and individually determined; eg,, every possible 
man must be of a certain age, stature, figure, etc , and a man 
in whom any of these points are undetermined is impossible 
Equally erroneous is the view of Crusius, that the determina- 
tions of time and place make the difference between possibility 
and reality For, not to mention that this would mvolve the 
questionable principle that all that exists is hmited by 
conditions of time and space, it is obvious that we can thmk ol 
possible, as well as of actual, time and place The true 
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of the red from the possible is found, not in the 
niftMer or content of our conceptions, but in the way in which 
they ha^e been formed- In the case of all things but God, 
ICant in this ^say maintains jbat.Ahe . real is that whic h is 
mfen in experience and the possible is that which is not 

^ - * III ■ ir ■ «i« t- u,-* t 

m given but merely thought. In the ease of God, on the 
^lier han5 he repeats and lUnstrates at great length the same 
pnwl which we have already fonnd m the IMueidatio Nova, 
that God is the ultimate reality implied in all possibility. 

I The only new point is the contrast which he draws between 
the nai ground of all possibihty, and the formal or logical 
gnmini of it which is found m the principles of identity and 
' rntradicdcm. 

The assertion that reality or eiostence is not a true 
{uedicate, and that a pc»sible object may have all the 
attributes <rf a real one without being real, is one that will 
inert us again m the Critique of Pure Season. It raises the 
quotkm of the relation of thought and reality, and 
of ika nrtrae.of the opposition between them. Here it is only 
Beoanaiy to point out that when Kant interprets existence by 
‘^positkni,’* be admits, though without seemg the effect of 
h» admission, that existence must mean existence /or a self, 
or as posited by a self. For if this be admitted, the possible 
and the actual cannot be absolutely opposed, as that which 
it posited by thought to that which is given independently of 
ht activity. And as the position of an object for a self can 
wif UMwa the drtenmnation of it m relation to the other objects, ' 
•hieh constitute the one objective world that exists for that 
s^, » ^Molute position c»nnot be regarded as essentially 
! hram relative position It is the lingering associa- 

fcloM «f individualistic point of view \yitdi which he 
itartad which makes Kant separate so absolutely between 
whai the tfab^ it and what it u for us, and agam between 
n*a* ft M an atei|f and what it ft t» relation to other tjhimqs. 
And th« mmetimmt ineradieabte influence of his ongmal 
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point of view also leads him to suppose the possibihty of a 
complete, analytic determination of the conception of a thing 
which yet leaves it open to us to consider whether or not it 
exists , and to forget that every step m such determination 
IS the asseition of a eoimexion of the thing with other things 
in the one mteUigihle world. The complete explanation of the ' 
possibihty of a thing is, therefore, the same thing with the 
proof of its reality. The possible which can be opposed to the’' 
real is simply that which is determmed for us only by a few ' 
relations, and which for that reason remains hypothetical,] 
or merely possible. Hence, if our whole present consciousness 
of the world may be regarded as m a sense ideal or merely 
possible, it is only in so far as we recognise that that con- 
sciousness IS in process of development and not because, simply 
as ideal, it is not real So much it is necessary to say at 
present, though the full discussion of the subject must be 
reserved till we come to deal with the Cnttg;ae of Pure Reason, 
m which the same opposition appears in a modified form. 

It has already been pointed out m relation to the Dilucidaku Kantaunk«of 

_ _ God as ttie 

Nova that Kant himself was not altogether blind to the truth umtyofreaiity 

^ and possi- 

which is the necessary complement of his duahstic view of the and Th^t 
relation of thought to being Such a complementary idea 
appears, both "there and again m this treatise, in Kant’s version 
of the argument for the Bemg of God For when Kant argues 
that there is an actuahty imphed in all possibihty, a con- 
sciousness of a primary reality implied in the conception ' 
of anything as possible, he is putting a true thought into a | 
somewhat obscure and inaccurate form We cannot oppose the ‘ 
ideal to the real, that which is for us to that which is m 'itself 
unless we assume that that which is in itself is also for us. We 
cannot be conscious of our ideas as our own in opposition to 
objects, except on the presupposition of an idea which is also 
objective All such distinction supposes a relation of the 
elements opposed and therefore a unity beyond the distinction 
In this sense, therefore, it is no mere " dogmatic slumber ” that 

f 
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makes Kant revive the ontological argument Unfortunately, 
however, in reviving it, he does not yet improve upon that 
form which it had with Descartes and Spinoza Like them, he 
reaches the unity beyond difference merely by abstraction from 
the differences, and therefore he conceives that unity merely 
as a “ material of possibility,” %.e , an affirmative reality which 
we hmit or determine by negation, when we think of any 
particular object as possible Kow, as we have seen, the 
legitimate result of such a way of thinkmg is to merge all 
finite reality in the absolute substance In other words, 
Kant has as yet found no escape from the dualism that abso- 
lutely separates thought and its object, except m a unity 
in which all distmction is entirely lost. At the same time he 
IS so far from seeing that this is the necessary result of his 
logic, that he goes on to argue that the absolute Being must be 
conceived as a spirit endowed with absolute power, absolute 
wisdom, and absolute goodness In fact, having once got his 
absolute reality, he drapes it in all the old clothes ” of 
orthodoxy, without any consciousness of the opposition between 
the Spmozistic and the Christian idea of God 

While, however, this is true, it is not the whole truth 
Already, in the treatise we are considering, Kant takes one 
important step towards the correction of the Spmozistic idea 
of the ultimate umty of Being and Knowmg, when he 
lays down the principle, that though God is to be conceived 
as the m realmimum, who is at once the highest reality 
and the ground of all other reality, he is not to be eon- ‘ 
ceived as embracing all reahty m himself For there are, 
Kant argues, realities which it is impossible to combine in 
lone subject, eg, extension and thought “It is vain to try 
to evade this conclusion by saymg that the qualities excluded 
are not true reahties. The impulse of a movmg body and 
the force which it holds together are undoubtedly positive- 
can the feeling of pain be regarded as a mere privation 
The attempt to explain away the opposition of positive 
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realities is due to a confusiou It is contended that two 
realities cannot be opposed to each other because, as they are 
both true affirmatives, they cannot be inconsistent as predi- 
cates of one subject But though I admit that there is no 
logical contradiction between two positives, this does not 
exclude a real repugnance or opposition between them. Such 
repugnance on the contrary is actually found wherever one 
thing, regarded as a cause, annihilates the effect of something 
else Thus the movmg force of a body in one direction and an 
equal tendency to move in the other direction are not in con- 
tradiction : nay, they may actually exist m the same body at 
the same time. But the one annihilates the real effect of the 
other ; and whereas each severally would have produced an 
actual motion, the effect of both together is zero, in other 
words, the consequence of two opposite movmg forces is rest 
But this shows that real opposition is different from logical 
cqntiadiction , for nothmg is possible which imiilies a contra- 
diction. ISTow, in the most real of beings there can be no such! 
real repugnance or opposition of attributes, the consequence of' 
which would be privation or want , and as there would be such ^ 
an opposition in Him if all reahties were brought together in 
Him as attributes, we are forced to conclude that, though all 
reahties must be referred to Him as their cause, some of them 
must be regarded only as effects of his action and not as 
attributes of his being ” ^ 

What is here suggested, it will be observed, is not a COncep- Di&tmction of 

, logical and 

* tion of the ' polarity of opposites,’ or of the necessary relation of real negation, 
affirmation and negation. All that Kant says is that positives 
may be 'so opposed as to produce a negative result In other 
words, he does not deny the possibility of a negation, which is 
nothing hut negation, but he mamtains that that is not the 
only form of negation. But to one with Kant’s generalising 
tendency, the assertion that there is a negation which implies 
position or affirmation could not be long separated from the 
‘ IR I 189; H n. m 
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assertion that there is a position or affirmation which implies 
negation. By the side of logical affirmation and negation, 
which are supposed absolutely to exclude each other, Kant 
IS, therefore, led to erect two new species, the position which 
imphes negation, and the negation which imphes position Or 
to put it m a point of view which shows more clearly the, 
effect of this great advance of thought, alongside of the analytic 
process of thought winch moves by identity and contradiction, 
and which, therefore, cannot by any possibihty pass beyond the 
limits of the conception with which it starts, Kant now places 
a synthetic movement which proceeds from the assertion of one 
thmg to the negation of another, and through that to the 
assertion of a third In this way Kant evolves the great dis- 
tmction of analytic and synthetic judgment, which has such 
important effects in his subsequent philosophy. 

^ the Mroduction of the Idea of 

Quantity into PMo^hythil ' for the"fertoie 
definitely expresses this important distinction— a conception 
which probably, as Paulsen suggests, arose in his mind in 
connexion with his difficulty about the idea of God, but when 


once suggested, it found ready support and illustration m that 
view of matter as the unity of opposite forces to which he had 
f already been led by Kewton Kant begins by pointing out that 
accordmg to the law of logical opposition, the opposite of any 
[(predicate is its mere negative, but that in the mathematical 
I determmation of quantity, the opposite of + A is -A, and pure 
[ negation is only reached through their union, so that + A - A = 0 
In the former sense, a union of opposites is an impossibihty 
ii^atimm), m the latter it is a simple privation or zero (mhl 
Wejiouldjh^ef^^ careful to distinguish 

<iuantity and putTSS^Vltr 

^ 

Hence It is often 

H quantities we call negative and which we call positive- or 


iff* 
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rather, we should say that both taken abstractly are positive | 
but that, when put together, they constitute a real opposition i 
m which either member may be taken as positive and the’ 
other as negative Thus impenetrability (= repulsion) may| 
be described as negative attraction, or attraction as negative 
impenetrability, the one force bemg as positive as the other 
Or to take an example from mind, attention may be repre- 
sented as negative abstraction or abstraction as negative 
attention, since it requires the same positive effort to exclude 
from the mind everything but one object and to concentrate it 
upon that object indeed the one is but the necessary correla- 
tive of the other. 

These considerations open up a new vein of reflexion, foriueaipositioti 

- -.u * —negation of 

they suggest that the wor ld may be regarded as the theatre of ‘in opposite 

^ ^ ^ i position 

a conflict of opposite forces, in which the absence of a mani- 
festation of activity in any one direction is the indication, not 
of the absence of^ny tendencyJ:o act^ but of the equipoise of 
oppos ite tendencies. Thus every piece of matter, the elements! 
of which are at rest as regards each other, is a coherent unity 
only as the result of the equilibrium of the forces by which its 
elements repel and attract each other, and in our moral 
experience inactivity is, or may be, the result of a tension 
between the consciousness of duty and the force of mclmation 
Conversely, when activity in any one direction begins, we are 
often obliged to recognise, not simply that one movement comes 
in the place of another that has ceased, but that the force 
• which was previously keeping it back has been neutralised by 
an opposite force Thus when a resting body begins to move, 
it IS because the equilibrium of forces acting upon it is dis- 
turbed, and its so-called inertia is overcome by a greater force. 

And, in like manner, when I begm to think of anything, it is 
not merely that other objects cease to occupy me, but that they 
are driven out by the greater power of the new object over the • 

mind So one desire does not simply come into the mind m 
room of another, but the former yields because it is driven 
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out by what has been called " the expulsive power of a new 
affection ” 

These thoughts Kant applies not only to the different forces 
acting upon an individual object, but to all forces actual and 
potential in the world as a whole Tor as every manifestation 
of force may be regarded as the locking up of another equal and 
opposite force (so that to make one force actual is to make an 
equal and opposite force potential), it follows that, as Leibniz has 
maintained, the sum of forces — ^meaning by that the sum of 
actual and potential forces — ^is constant. And indeed that 
sum, according to the same principles, is always zero, if 
opposite forces be taken from each other. Hence also, if we 
conceive the Supreme Being as a Being in whom there is 
no real opposition of elements, and therefore no such law 
of compensatory reaction, we must suppose the nature of his 
activity to he altogether different from any activity to be seen 
in the natural world either outward or inward 

From this view of the real opposition Kant finally derives 
an important principle, which he extends not only to the real 
negation which is the result of an equilibrium of opposites, but 
also to real position which is the result of the disturbing 
of such equilibrium. This principle is that such negation and 
such position are altogether different from all merely logical 
negations or positions, which are simply the analytic develop- 
ment of given premises. In the latter we cannot move from 
positive to negative or from negative to positive, nor a^ in 
ca n we m ove from ^ one position to another which is different 
from it In the former on the contrar y w e carTauJ'^mu^ 
m ake s uch a transition. There is, therefore, a marked contrast 
between the logical relations of ideas and the real relations of 
things, and we must go beyond the former in order to under- 
stand the latter " I understand, eg, how, when I assert that 
God is infinite, I am forced to deny that he is mortal : for hia 
mortality would contradict his infinity. But how it is that 'by 
the motion of one body the motion of another is stopped^ 
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IS quite another question For we cannot say that the motion ' 
of one body is the contradictory or logical negation of the^ 
motioa of another ” And there is a parallel difficulty in the 
case of logical and real position If I look at things in their 
logical aspect, I see that by the mere analysis of conceptions, 
I can find, t/j , m composition a ground for the assertion of 
divisibility, m necessity a ground for the asseition of un- 
changeableness, m infinity a ground for the assertion of omni- 
science,, etc. In all these cases I clearly see the connexion of| 
reason and consequent, for the consequent is identical with a I 
part of the conception of the reason But bow o ne thing can 
follow from another when it is not connected wit h it acc ording 
t o the rule of identity^ is the point which I could very much 
wish some one to make intelligible to me ” The real problem 
knowledge thus escapes from the domain of Logic ; for what 
is wanted for knowledge is noF to™xplain how a conception 
remains identical with itself and repels its negative, but how, 
one thing being posited, the position or negation of something 
else IS the consequence Kant ends with these words, “I have 
carefully considered the nature of our knowledge as it is 
expressed in judgments in relation to reasons and consequents, 
and I shall shortly take an opportunity to communicate in 
detail the result of my inquiries But the sum an^^ su bstanc e 
of what^I have to say is, that the relat um of a real mison to %ts^ 
posUive or n egative c onsequm^g^ot he e xpressed ^ a judgment 
only hy a conc^ion.^ We may, no doubt, sometimes 
reduce such a conception by analysis to simpler conceptions of 
real reasons, but m the end all our knowledge of this relation 
must terminate m simple and irreducible conceptions of real 
reasons or causes, the relation of which to their consequents cannot 
be further explained”^ The m ea nmg of this obviously is that 
reaso n^and consequent are given in connexion with each other, 
and^e must take them as they are given The fonnal laws 
of thought, as they show themselves in the act of judgment by 

1R.I. 158-160, H, 11.103 6 
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which we analyse the content of onr conceptions, do not enable 
ns to explain any real or causal connexion of things, whether 
; negative or positive We are obliged, therefore, to fall back 
|on an original unity of the conceptions themselves, ^ , on a 
Jnexus in the matter of thought as it is given in experience, 
jWhich it is impossible either to explain or to explain 
laway 

concluding words of this essay Kant seems to 
SO closely to the ideas and even to the language 
answer Qf Humc, that it IS difficult to regard the coincidence as merely 
accidental. Kant seems to be insisting on the very point on 
which Hume dwelt "with such emphasis, viz , that there is no 
link of necessary relation between the phenomena which we 
t regaid as cause and effect. On consideration, however, we see 
that, though there is a verbal parallelism, the premises from 
which the two writers start and the conclusions to which tliey 
are pointing are quite different. Hume was the interpreter of 
a philosophy the first principle of which was that all that 
is true in our ideas must be traced back to that which is 
given to the passive mind, and that all merely subjective 
additions to the facts presented must be fictitious and illusory 
Hence, when he had shown that in the' impressions or immediate 
experiences of the outer and the inner life there is no trace of 
that necessary connexion of antecedent and consequent, which 
is supposed to be involved in the idea of causahty, he conceived 
himself at once entitled to treat such necessity as an illegiti- 
mate product of custom, a confusion of subj'ective association " 
with objective reality. The conception of a synthetic power of 
thought was excluded ex hypothm, and Hume, therefore, could 
not in his EsBays have any intention of refuting it Kant, on 
the other hand, inherited the tradition of a philosophy which 
sought to demonstrate everything by a purely logical process, 
and so to raise all sciences to the level of mathematics , and 
not only in this essay, but also in "those earlier writings of 
which we have already spoken, we have found him asking 
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himself the question bow iniich the puiely logical movement of 
thought can do. In answer to this question he pointed out, in 
the essiiy on The False SaUiltif of the Four Si/llogutw Fv^jitres, 
that demonstration guided by the laws of identity and contra- 
diction can only analyse what is gi\en, and must, therefore, 
start With many indemonstrable principles On the same 
grounds he proved, in the essay On the only Possible Basis for 
a Proof of the Exidence of God, that pure thought cannot bridge 
the gulf between itself and objective reality Finally, in the 
essay which we are discussing, he shows that logical and real 
opposition are essentially different, and tliat there is no 
parallelism between the movement of pure thought, in which 
we proceed according to the law ot contradiction from the 
assertion of a predicate to the exclusion of its negative, and 
the objective jirocess of things in which one positive reality, 
eg., one force, neutialises another. It is, therefore, only 
another step in the same direction, %e, another step in the 
proof that pure thought cannot by its analytic movement add | 
anything to its content, when at the end of the essay he goes 
on to show that the causal relation, — ^involving as it does a 
synthetic movement from the positwn of one thing to the 
position of a different thing, — cannot be explained by the 
logical connexion of reason and consequent according to the 
law of identity. The result to which Kant points in this 
argument is j'ust that which Hume is led by his argument to 
reject, viz , that the causal connexion must be given in experi- 
ence. For whereas Hume sought to prove that the causal 
relation, because of its necessity, cannot be given m experience 
Kant seeks to show that the same relation, because of its 
synthetic or ampliative character, cannot be derived from pure* 
thought When we take all this into consideration, the 
comcidence of expression becomes a matter of little moment : 
for, even if we could suppose that Hume’s words were present 
to Kant when he wrote, — and the manner in which Kant 
speats seems to preclude such an idea, — we could explain 
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Kant’s use of them only by supposing that he did not under- 
stand them, but read into them his own meaning. 

There is, however, one point that should be mentioned on the 
other side, and that is that Kant himself did not always, even 
in his Critical period, clearly distmguish between the two sides 
of his argument, as against the German dogmatism and the 
English empiricism respectively Frequently he seems to mis- 
understand Hume’s reasomng and to suppose Hume to be 
refutmg the doctrine that reason has ampliative power, when 
he was merely showmg that no necessity of connexion is given 
in sense. Thus, to take one passage for many, we find Kant 
saying that Hume held ‘'the increase of conceptions out of 
themselves, and what may be called the spontaneous generation 
of the understanding without being fertilised by experience, to 
be impossible He regarded all supposed a priori principles 
as imaginary, i e., he supposed them to be nothing but habits 
springing from experience and its laws, and he therefore argued 
that they are merely contingent rules to which we falsely 
attribute universality and necessity.” ^ Here, as in majp?^ 
other places, Kant puts together two aspects of synthesisi ^ 
ampliative of a given unity of conception, and as l 
given diifferences of perception, and argues that ak 1 

synthesis in the former of these senses is necessary tox 
a necessary synthesis in the latter sense. And he attribuW \ 
Hume a consciousness of the whole problem which he hims^^ 
sought to solve. Kow, it is quite true that Hume dwelt upon 
the fact that, in the idea of the object we regard as cause, there 
is nothing to suggest that it has any connexion with its effect, 
except the sequence of the latter upon the former : but, as 
I have already said, he points this out, not in order to disprove 
the power of reason to amphfy its conceptions, (which he 
assumed to begin with,) but in order to show that there is no 
impression from which the idea of the relation, as a necessary 
relation, of cause to effect, can be copied. So far, therefore, 

1 A 765 ; *B 793. Frohgommot^ § 4 
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Kant seems to ha^e always understood Hume in his own 
sense ; a fact which is rather in favour of the views of those 
who contend that Hume’s influence is already traceable in the 
EBmy m Negative Quantity, But, on the other hand, in the 
critical period, the amplmtive character of the judgment of 
causality is always, as in the passage just quoted, immediately 
connected with its necessary character as an a j^rion j'udgment, 
a point to which no reference is made m the essay. 

Connected with this is the fact that Kant as yet has no Kantdo^snc 

yet deal with 

difficulty as to the general principle of causality, but only as to 
the application of it in particular cases I am not going to 
let myself be put off with the words cause and effect, or with 
the words force and action For if I regard a thing as a cause 
or attribute force to it, I have already thought of it as standing 
to its consequent in the relation of a real reason or antecedent; 
and then it is easy to explain my assertion of the existence of 
the consequent according to the law of identity ” Kant here 
obviously omits to ask himself the question how a mind ruled 
by the law of identity, as he interprets it, should ever conceive 
the idea of such a relation as that of causality, or should 
attribute to it objective reality The question as to the univer- 
sal principles presupposed in all experience had not yet been 
suggested to him, and, therefore, he could not see the force of 
Hume’s attack upon the idea of necessary connexion, as he 
afterwards saw xt.^ 


1 It will be necessary to retnm to this subject in the next chapter and also in 
commenting upon the Critique Here, however, it is necessary to refer to one 
point on which there is some misunderstanding. It has been mamtained that 
Hume m his Essays deals merely with the relation of particular causes to their 
effects and not with the general prmciple of causality, which he discusses in 
the a point which is important because Kant seems to have known 

only the Essays Now it is true that, in the EssaySy Hume dwells upon the 
fact that we do not perceive any necessary connexion between events either m 
outer or m mner experience “We are never able,” he declares, “in any 
single instance to discover any power or necessary connexion,” But he 
immediately infers from this that the general idea of necessary connexion is 
objectively invalid, “ seeing that all our ideas are nothing but copies of our 
impressions ” We need, therefore, to explain the idea of causality as a copy 
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• In regard to the general problem of this essay, it may be 
instructive to refer by anticipation to the way in which Kant, 
at a later period, dealt with the contrast between logical and 
real opposition. For then he maintained that, while the con- 
ception of real opposition cannot be derived from pure thought, 
it can be made intelligible by means of the application of pure 
thought to the a pnm forms of perception But this way out 
of his difficulty had not been su|^ested to him at the time of 

( the Essay on Negaiive Qomixty All that K ant had as yet 
reached was the comnctio n t hat sy nthesis, negative or positive,' 
is impossible to pure thought . Before the~"ideM *of~the 
Craigm could be developed, it was necessary that Kant should 
lam the lesson of the empirical philosophy, and especially the 
lesson finally drawn from it by Hume, viz that all synthesis. 


as a movement to integrate or connect, or at least necessarily to 
connect, elements given as different, is impossible to sense. If 
pgre thought be confine d to a moveme nt of analysis, a mov'^ 
^222LiSSliden^p^ ^as to learn, is 

ecngned to a mere suc cession of is olated presentations without 
If tlie former supplied no prmciple of differentia- 
tion, if It could not go beyond the conceptions with which it 
started so as to add to them any new elements, the latter on 
the other hand supplies no pnnciple of integration by which the 
“manifold” of sense, its endless difference and variation, could 
be brought back to umty But both differentiation and inte- 
gration are necessary for synthesis The problem of Kant as 
It was subsequently stated, was to explain how the anai;tic 
mity of thought could develop a synthetic power m relation to 


m ft 


transition 

onginal of iiat idea."’ In 

I mmxmmi m the ^ a? the idea of necessa: 

amnwam h ex^wnoe bnfc finding the idea of nece 

wWAle .hri^a»tH«Bed 7 exi)enMice,-an unpossibilu 
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the difference of sense, and how the differences of sense could 
be correlated under the unity of thought. In the essay which 
we are considering, however, Kant has only gnisped one 
element in the problem He sees that thought m itself is 
condemned to a purely analytic movement, and he casts the 
burden of supplying not only the manifold data but their con- 
nexion upon experience, ^ upon perception. At the same 
time the clear distinction between the formal pnnciples of 
knowledge derived from pure thought and material principles 
derived from experience, which he has already attained, marks 
a very important stage in his progress towards the critical 
point of view He has “ seen Leibniz with the eyes of Hume,” 
or at least of Locke , it remains only that he should “ see Humef'^ 
with the eyes of Leibniz ” 

In Kant’s prize essay On the Umdence of the Frinciples of difference 

*^»betweenth 

Natmal Theology and Morals, which was probably finished 
before the essay we have just been considermg, the distinction 
between material and formal principles is more fully illustrated. 
Following Crusius, and developmg the thought already ex- 
pressed in the essay On the False SuUdty of the Syllogistic 
Figures, Kant points out that there is only one, or, if we 
distinguish the prmciples of identity and contradiction, two ' 

formal principles, but that there are many material pnnciples 
of knowledge, le, many propositions which are incapable off 
being proved. Crusius is, therefore, right when he blames * 
other schools of philosophy for overlooking these material prm- 
ciples and directing all their attention to the formal principles 
of knowledge By the latter alone nothing can be proved, for 
such proof would require premises containing the middle terms 
whereby the logical relation of subject and predicate in the 
conclusion is mediated, and in looking for such middle terms 
we must finally come to first premises, beyond which we cannot 
go.” ^ What, however, gives special point to Kant’s essay is, ; 
that in it he for the first time deals wj.th that distmction be- 1 


1 R I 103 , H. II 303. 
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tWMi the method of philosophy and the method of mathema- 
^ a distinction on which he afterwards had so much to say 
The example of mathematics has, he thinks, been a great snare 
to pfevioas philosophy Mathematical science was supposed to 
be Ihe type of demonstrative science, and its gieat success in 
human knowledge had naturally led Descartes and 
Leibniz and Wolff to expect that the same method 
be employed with eq^ually great results in another 
depaitmeni But as Bishop Warburton had remarked, nothing 
be more fatal to philosophy than the imitation of the 
f itmHhod of mathematics.” ^ Tor the business of mathematics is 
iml to analyse given conceptions, but by arbitrary synthesis to 
produce new conceptions that are not given The few concep- 
^mB which it presupposes, the conceptions of quantity and 
apace, it does not need to analyse It simply takes them as 
liey are gi\en in the common consciousness. On the other 
its own special Objects are produced by the very act of 
iMid IImi^ dfefines &)em : we give nse to these objects by 

given conceptions m an arbitrarily determined 
my. Hence we can be quite sure that there is nothmg in 
dbeae eomtstictioiis of our thought except what we have put 
too their defiaition Ihus the definition of a circle is just a 
poeecnption of the inrocess whereby the figure, to which we 
•ttedh the name of a cirde, is to be draifn : the circle is jiot 
as an object itfort the definition, but comes into existence 
ha wtae of it. Further, when we observe the method of 
we find that, though the truths it establishes are 
JtoToaal, they are always dmonstrated m an individual con- 
cto* matasce, which is brought before the eyes or at least 
the is^^i^on. Thus to prove that space is infinitely 
ihe saadianatician draws two parallel lines and one 
tom angles ; then, from a point m one of the 

fitoWai, ha ulmva lines pasaag ^rong^ the perpendicular to 
*wto« pomia in Ito ofter parallel; and from the infinite 
* It. L 88 , an. 291 . , 
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number of possible sections of the perpendicular in this 
one instance, he concludes to the infinite divisibility of space ^ 
But in philosophy we have to proceed m quite a different way., . 
There we have not to produce an object by arbitrary synthesis, 
but to discover what is the nature of the object as it is given,' 
not to combme dements apprehended separately, but to 
distinguish elements which are already united Definition, 
therefore, is rather the ultimate end at which the philosopher 
has to aim, than the first point from wliichhe starts And it' ' 

7s far from easy for him to see things exactly as they are 
given, or to be sure that, m defining them, he has omitted 
nothing Hence, most pliilosophers have sinned both by arbi- 
trary combination of thmgs which are given separately, and by 
arbitrary separation of things which are united and perhaps 
necessarily united The fanciful synthesis which produced the 
-Leibnizian conception of the “ slumbenng monad” is not more 
irrational than the dogmatism of other writers about the 
possibdity of a soul without a body Again, the sign which 
the philosopher must use to express any given conception is 
notajjffldlvidual instance m which the nature of its object is 
-ffGify represented, but a word, an arbitrary mark, which m 
■.itself exhibits none of the characteristics of the object which 
it designates He is forced to deal with his conceptions 
%n<^<d)stra£to, without being able, hke the mathematician, to 
“ envisage ” them m cowrelo, and so to verify or correct them 
by the manifest congruity or mcongruity of the elements united 
in them From thi s it follows that^gh^sophy cannot imitate- 
the method of mathematics It must proceed by analysis, not ' 
by synthesis , and, indeed, it musT'o^n be content for the 
time with an analysis which is far from complete What it 
has to copy is not the method of mathematics, but the method 
which Newton introduced with so great profit into physical 
science. “ Accordmg to his teaching it is the business of the 
physicist to determine by sure e.\periences (aided, of course, 
geometry) the rules accordmg to which ceitam natural 
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phenomena take place. For, even though he may not thus be 
aUe to penetrate to the primary cause of these phenomena in 
the nature of material bodies, he can be certain that they act 
t fy«T «tin g to the laws discovered . and it is already an explana- 
tion of the complexity of natural events, when it is clearly 
dhown that they fah under well attested rules. In like manner 
IS Mcsfctpliysic, we ought to seek by sure inner experience, ^ ^ , 
iy Ibe iinnaediate evidence of consciousness, to determine those 
which Ere manifestly contained in the conception of the 
of the thin^ which we are examining , and though this 
^msy reveal to us at once aU that belongs to the definition 
iirf sMh pmperties, yet we may safely avail ourselves of our 
kiKiwledge so far as it goes, as a sufficient basis for many in- 
iferences/* So far, then, is it from being the case that we can 
'j^oceed firom a few simple notions to demonstrate everything, 
we must rather allow that philosophy has many starting 
points* %£., in other words, ^hat there are an indefinite number 
of mateml truths which we must take just as they are given, 
jlai if there is mm to hope that some day we may be able to 
m'mm <m i^eps and to proceed as m mathematics from the 
sim|^ la the complex, yet we must allow that that day is a 
hmg way off. We are stiU very far from the time when it 
* Will be possible to proceed synthetically in metaphysic * only 
when analysis has helped us to perfectly distinct and definite 
wwaceptioBS, will it be pc^ihle by synthesis, as in mathematics. 
In walwiine all complex conceptions under the most simple 
principles.^* ^ 

l^nwi the kst instance we see that Kant has not yet adopted 
Hit thal synthetic method of mathematics is impossible 

fef He s^, indeed, that mathematics has the 

^ a aamuons presentation of the objects m concreto, 
lei jet el^ly oppc^ perception to thought as 
It allqg^er different (xmditions. On the contrary, 
to Itorict Hwi Ito impossibility of applying the mathematical 
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method is due to the fact that the analysis of conceptions has 
not yet been carried down to the simplest elements. As to the 
nature of the synthesis by which reason has advanced in 
mathematics, Kant tells us that it is an aibtrary synthesis , but 
it does not yet occur to him to ask how an arbitrary synthesis 
can be fruitful in the knowledge of objects. Kant says nothing 
to indicate that Locke had any special influence upon his 
mental development at this time But we cannot fail to be * 
struck with the coincidence between Locke’s ideas and those of 
Kant, both in regard to the method of mathematics and to the 
possibility of its future extension to other subjects For Locke, 
too, held that mathematical truths had baiely an ideal exist- 
ence,” its constructions not bemg “ ectypes ” of anything pre- 
sented in sense, but archetypes ” constructed by the mind 
itself. But just for that reason they would seem to have no 
basis in, or relation to, experience, which is always particular 
and never universal . as Locke himself doubted the possibility* 
of general propositions on matters of fact ” On the other hand, 
in spite of their ideality, the prmciples of mathematics were not 
to Locke mere definitions of nominal essences , they were not 
" trifling ” or analytic propositions, but propositions which gave 
instructive real knowledge ” , in Kant’s language, they were ' 
synthetic judgments How such merely subjective synthesis j 
should yet give real knowledge of objects, Locke does not inform * 
us, any more than Kant tells us how the “ arbitrary combina- 
tion” of simple conceptions should yet be a scientific process, — * 
a process of the discovery of truth and not of the invention of j 
fictions What is still more remarkable is that both writers \ 
seem to throw out somewhat vague hopes of extending the 
method of mathematics to other subjects. For while Kant 
speaks, in words already q^ted, of the possibility of applying 
the synthetic method to metaphysics at some future time, when 
the work of analysis has been completed, Locke hopes for 
an extension of knowledge by ‘^smgling out and laying in 
order intermediate ideas ” in the same way that mathematics 

t 
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im siBgled out aud laid in order the “ intermediate ideas that 
d«uicmstrali?ely show the equality or inequality of unappli- 
mhh quantities ” ^ 

One other point is necessary to complete the account of 
Kanins speculation in this important » year, 1763 I have 
aljEeady referred to the modification of the Ontological argu- 
iMUl which he still accepted, and I have attempted to show 
Hiat ii it we may find an imperfect expression of the idea that 
knowledge presupposes an ultimate unity which is prior to aU 
dilfer^3KSe, even the difference of the intelligence and the 
latell^ible world. This is an idea which Kant never com- 
pldely lc36t sight of, though in the GnUque of Pure Beason, it 
eiKsen^ally changed its form and reappeared as the transcen- 
dental unity of apperception, which is presupposed in all ex- 
perience. In the penod we are considering Kant still regards 
God as the centre to wh ich all must be referred , but it is God 
conceived simgly^ ^ Spmozistic unity 

in whuA ail difference is lost . Hence, as one of Kant's earliest 
declared, it would be truer to say that Kant 
ptftd Beii^ in the abstract to be God, than that he proved 
God to exM.* From the idea of this abstract unity Kant 
iMmdmlely advances to the idea of a spiritual God, on the 

Boc^ IV. 12, 7. It is necessary here, as Dr, Vaihinger 
mi, to gaasd agalzu^ tfee confusion of the synthetic and the analytic 
unlh synthetic and analytic judgments which are the 
llWteiiil foints of this feme (as we see from the Kefiexwnen Kcinfs, 

pl. ) Kant held that ** all rational }tidgments are analytic, and all i. 

mijiktkd. Judgments are synthetic in other words, that Philosophy starts 

feOMk eoni|ilex ideas or pnaciples, i e , from ideas which contain distinguishable 
<i4s«9iMtts and which therefore, are expre^ed in synthetic judgments, though in 
way he **simple” (BL, L 160, H II 106), i»e , in the sense that 
Idielr ilMewls eaaiiioi he s^Msrated from each other. Both these, however, Kant 
tew iX|wicMe^ nor does he yet ssk how it is possible that complex 
iiwe, the elmWa ^ which are insepaiaMe, can be so derived On the other 
hand, ^ Is hie vw that mathemafecR ashitriKrily pute together elements which 
mm gmnw^ssr ®»piicity,and therefore that it may be said to start from 
WMlTteledgincnta 

^ Gofam; m Segrlffe in Kant's Vor- 

wnlMahnt pt. 
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vague ground that there is most reality ” m such a being It 
is scarcely necessary to say anything in criticism of this sudden 
leap from the most simple and abstract to the most complex 
and concrete of conceptions. What, however, gives interest to 
the transition is the way in which Kant connects it with the 
opposition between eflScient and final causes. After reaching 
the idea of God by the “ high pnori road,” Kant proceeds to 
supplement it by means of an argument from experience- In 
doing so he first dwells, — in language which he repeated with 
little change many years afterwards m the GT%t%qLm of Judg- 
ment, — on the way in which each geometrical figure, when its 
properties are evolved by mathematics, becomes a key to mani- 
fold problems in relation to the world of experience; while, on 
the other hand, it rests upon the idea of space as a unity in 
which all the peculiarities of it and all kinds of figures are 
predetermined The principle of unity thus revealed in all the 
forms of the manifold world does not mvolve design, for it is a 
necessary consequence of the nature of space : yet it conforms 
well to the idea that there is a purposive unity in the original 
principle from which the world in space is derived A similar 
thought is suggested to us by the way in which the necessary * 
causal relations of things give rise to a certain harmony and 
order among them. This Kant illustrates in various ways, and 
particularly by his own discovery that the same mechanical, 
laws, by which IsTewton had explamed the present movements 
of the solar system, are also adequate to account for the forma- 
tion of that system. Every such step towards the extension of 
the mechanical explanation of things by the laws of their 
action and reaction upon each other narrows the limits of the * 
accidental, and points back to a unity as the source from which all 
things come. On the other hand, it also limits the range within 
which the idea of final causes has to be apphed For a unity 
of design is necessarily an accidental unity, %e, o. unity not 
given m the separate natures of the elements, which are com- 
bined in order to realise it. Such a unity we find in the ^ 
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otjg^c world, for, except by reference to an ideal cause, 
wbKh does not lie in the separate elements of the body, we 
cannot explain how their action and reaction should be sub- 
ordinated to the life of the mdividual and the species. At the 
Mine time, there is much even in the organic world which we 
can account for by idiysical laws apart from special design, and 
atill BKHC, whidi we may be able to account for in the same 
way in fotnre. And it is the busmess of science to extend such 
explanation as far as possible It is not piety hut sloth that 
\ wobM bid ns rest in the tgnam ratw of final causes. Those 
i who do so, forget that when we show that a purposive con- 
, nexioQ of things flows from their mechanical relations, we are 
'a!» doing much to jrave that that mechanism itself is the 
(manifestation of a rational prmeiple On the other hand, 
j however far we may go m this direction, we can see that there 
I are, and will always be, limits beyond which the mecbamcal 


explanation oi Me and mind cannot be earned. 

Hus attempt to “ redd the marches ” between mechanism and 
tOttSiogf need not detain us, as we shall find Kant afterwards 
npredodi^ the main ideas of it in a better form It is, how- 
ever, needM to notice it here, as it shows how Kant’s mind 
was already working on lin® parallel to those drawn in his 
EspeciaUy it lets j® see the genmnal form of the 
^ception tttat the unity of intelligence is imphed m nature, 
r^Med as a system of necessity,— a thought which is^ 
m9 m^bt even say, the fundamental conception of the Cntical 
ipUom^y. On the other hand, we may observe that Kant 
characterise the teleological pnnciple as an « idea 
of i»aio%’’ aithoiigh he already insists upon those cautions 
the reamt to final causes, whidi were afterwards brou<^ht 
mto eonMxkm with the distinction of ideas of reason from 
^ miersteiidiiig. 

CT^Pi»*ii%theo.whi.^K^^ 

^ ^ Ihiit fflmiparwid. He had broken wift the 

Welffimi fbiloMpfcy and especially wifli its method S6 had 
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shown that mathematical demonstration is something quite 
different from the kind of logical deduction which Wolff had 
exemplified, and that the latter is meielj a method of analysis. 
For the pseudo-synthesis of the Wolffiaiis, who pretended to 
deduce all truth from general piinciples, he pio])osed to substi- 
tute a method of analysis which should begin by accepting the 
matter to be analysed fiom experience The formal principles 
of thought would thus find their complement in a large number 
of irreducible conceptions,” and would necessarily give rise to as 
many propositions or judgments incapable of being proved. * On ^ 
the other hand, Kant did not renounce that idea of a unity of 
knowledge and of the knowable world, which was expressed in 
a theological form by earlier philosophers All he did wcis to 
change the Wolffian back into the Spmozistic form of the 
ontological argument, or rather into a form which, even more 
distinctly than the Spinozistic, brings out the idea that that 
unity is the presupposition of all knowledge. Further, he ^ 
attempted, in a method not altogether unlike that of Leibniz, 
to show that that unity expresses itself in om knowledge, at 
once as a principle of unity underlying the mechanical necessity 
of nature, and as a teleological principle whieli subjects nature 
to ends not included in itself.^ Finally, in all these investiga- 
tions he was led to direct great attention to the question of the H 
method of thought, and there is good evidence that he regarded 
all the special results yet attained by him as merely provisional 
He had, so to speak, drifted from his moorings, and taken up a 
tentative and critical attitude, looking about foi light m every 
direction and testing and comparing the diflerent methods by 
which truth was to be attained. In the piogramme of his 
lectures in the Winter-Semester of 1765-6 Kant writes — 
The youth, just liberated from the discipline of the school, 
comes to the University accustomed to be taught, and thmks he 
will now be taught philosophy. But what he has really to be 
taught IS to philosophise Before any one can be taught philo- 
sophy, there must 1)6 a philosophy to teach but where is it ^ Who 
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can dM»ir me a book and say . — ‘ Here is wisdopi and insight 
du^ can be depended on : learn to understand and to compre- 
hend what is m this book, and build new conclusions upon it, 
and you will be a philosopher’ Till you can show me such a 
book of universal wisdom which I can appeal to, as to Polybius 
for history, and to Euclid for geometry, you must allow me to 
say, that you are abusmg the confidence of the public in pre- 
teoding to offer such ready-made wisdom for all yon really 
do is to exercise the faculties of the youth committed to 
your care, with a view to a knowledge which they will have in 
the foture to acqam for,themselves The true method of the 
inrtructirm of youth is as the ancients called it : and it 
ia <H»ly when reason has been thoroughly exercised that it can 
m some cases become di^atic.” The tone of these sentences 
might leave it uncertain whether Kant is thinking more of the 
drfects of the actual systems of philosophy or of the exigencies 
of the young, who need to be exercised to tbmk rather than to 
ha taught definite conclusions. Bnt it was his conviction at 
th» time that in Huloeophy young and old are equally confimed 
to the aefdic method. “ Metaphysics,” he had said not long 
b^<we, " 18 undoubtedly the most difficult of the sciences, but 
it is a scimice which has not yet come mto existence.” ^ And 
in imting to Lambert in 1665 he teUs him that the mam con- 
dttsiona which he had as yet reached were only in relation to 
ladhod, and that even in that point of view his studies were 
not oompleted. “ I have for several years been turmng my 
l&aoBophkal reflexions m every possible direction, and after 
iwdi twOriag and turning, m which I was always seeking for 
tha mmsm d truth and error in the manner of procedure, I 
have at lei^ reached an assurance as to the method which 
H m necessary to follow, in order to get beyond that illusory 
^feaxaace of knowledge which makes us think at one moment 
ttal w« have readied a decisive conclusion and the next 
mmmt fincea as to go back to fee b^inning again, and which 
‘l.L88;a.H.29l. 
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is the source of all the hopeless discord in the opinions of 
philosophers. My habit now is always, in relation to every in- 
vestigation I undertake, to examine first of all what I viud know * 
in order to be able to solve the special problem before me, and 
what degree of knowledge is made possible by the data that are j 
given. In this way iny judgments are often more limited in | 
scope, but they are likely to be more definite and secure than | 
IS common. All my endeavours, therefore, point, as the main j 
interest, to the determination of the proper method of meta- ' 
physic and through it of philosophy in general.*' ^ 

The question of method and of the theory of knowledge was 
now Kant's main inter^t and in view of it he held himself 
ready to sacrifice his most chenshed opinion and traditional 
habits of mind. '' If a man is in real earnest about the truth, 
he will at last be brought to the point at which he ceases 
to spare his own productions, even those which might seem 
likely to bring him some scientific credit. Everything he has t 
learnt or taught he brings under an unsparing criticism.”^ ^ 
Such are the words in which Kant describes his attitude of 
thought at this time, and he adds that this method “soon 
enabled him to see that the whole dogmatic theory was 
dialectical He sought, however, to reach “ something certain, 
if not in view of the obj’ect, at least in view of the nature and 
limits of philosophy.” He had brought himself into an attitude 
of cntical detachment from all speculative conclusions, and was 
ready to weigh the reasons for and against any of them with abso- 
lute impartiahty, nay, even to lend all the powers of his reason to 
argue against the side towards which he was conscious of any ' 
bias ^ In short he practised that “ sceptical method,” which he 
afterwards declared to be the true preparation for criticism. 
This did not involve any real indifference towards the settle- 

1 K. L 303 ; H. VIII 665 

^M^fiexionen Kant’^s, II. 4. 

®Cf, B. Erdmanii*s introduction to the second volume of the Rejkxmm, 
n. 41, where this point is illustrated m a striking way. 
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of those qn^tions in relation to which (as he once said) 
** it IS impo^ible for any rational being to feel indifferent 
On the contrary, there are many mdrcations to show that the 
Wins of « (jod, freedom and immortality,” under which Kant 
things all the problems of philosophy, were then and always 
the ultimate interest of his speculation But he had 
iBamed more and more to distrust the philosophy of the 
idbooii and all its dogmatic ways of solvmg these problems 
withoiil any preliminary inquiry as to method. He had 
diserved how easy it is to maintain either side in such a 
controversy, or rather how easy it is to attack either; for 
in inch disputes, as he said subsequently, the victory is always 
with the attacking party. And he had begun to suspect that 
the procrf of either the affirmative or the negative in many 
cases lies beyond our r^h. Nay, he had begun to ask 
furdier, how far it is necessary for our higher life that we 
i&onM doginatically solve such questions, and whether there is 
Mi ft ptftctieftl feith which can serve the purposes of human 
bdier than tibe demonstrations of an mteUigence which is 
wmmm d its own limitations. 

I It IS this temper of nund which expresses itself in that 
strange ewiy On ike Dreams of a Gho&t-Seer as illustrated 
if the Dream of Metuph^sic, published in the year 1766, in 
whfch he, thefirdpkce, sets before us the conception of *a 
wmM of $pmtB alongsade of the world of experience, then tears 
coMseplion to pieces in the spint of a narrow Empiricism, 
withdraws from the question as one the means for 
with which are beyond our readti. In examining the 
of Swedenborg, Kant had been greatly struck 
^ ^mmeliy and aelf-consistency of the system of the 
world as the®© pictured, and with its similarity to the 
MiivMi of self-'d^ermined y^ harmoniously acting monads, 
mUek M hma by Uihm. He bad also detected 

A wthm between the view of Swedenborg as to 

At mm^krn of Ae simtual and the natural worlds, and the 
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view of Leibniz as to the relation of the world of phenomena to 
the real world of monadic substances- And this harmony he 
sets himself in a half-senous, half-humorous way to trace Ifi 
a spirit or a ghost be defined, according to the common notionsl 
on tlie subject, as a being that can be present m a portion ofl 
space without manifesting that property of resistance pr solidityf 
which distinguishes material objects, no one can say that suchi 
a being is impossible To prove that such a being actually 
exists IS another thing : for though good arguments have been 
drawn fiom the nature of thought for the simplicity and indi- 
visibility of the ego, this does not necessanly involve that the 
soul IS quite different in character from the elements oi 
matter. On the dynamic theory, matter itself is made up of i 
points of force, which, taken m themselves, have no extension 
and which occupy space only as they repel each other. On 
the other hand, since we know that the elements of matter 
have impenetrability or repulsive force merely as a fact of 
experience, without being able to comprehend it or see its 
necessity, we cannot deny that substances without such a force 
are possible But if we suppose the spirit or soul to be such 
a substance, we are landed m many difficulties as to the 
manner of its connexion with the body ; e.g , whether it acts 
upon the organism at one point or is present equally in every 
part of it. In the latter case the mode of its presence is incom- 
prehensible, in the former case it is difficult to conceive it as 
acting on material substances without being itself one of them. 
Are we, then, to suppose that every element of matter has 
itself an inner principle of activity which determines its outer 
relations, and that the immaterial substance works upon that 
principle^ There is something plausible in the idea of 
Leibniz that all monads are "representative”; for it is 
difficult to conceive how a simple part of matter should be 
possible without ^ny inner state, and it is impossible to 
think of any inner state which is not analogous to thought 
But, though we admit this supposition, it does not help us 
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to aeo how a spirit and a body can form a unity, or how, 
if Uiey form a unity, they can ever be separated Still, 
having entered upon this perilous path of speculation, we have 
laily to follow it out and we shall find ourselves rapidly 
constmctmg a system of the spiritual and natural worlds, 
which may take its place beside that of Leibniz or Swedenborg. 

demonstrated, or it could easily be demon- 
the process were not too tedious ; or, still better, it will 
he deimi^mted at some future time, I know not when or where^ 
iflie human soul ei^n in t his Me is bound up in i^issoluble 
ootnmunitj with all imm aterial n a tures b elonging to the world 
^ rf ipnts, and that it acts upon them and is acted upon by 
tiurni, though, as men, we are not conscious of such influences 
so long as it goes well with us. And it is also probable, 
on the other side, that purely spintual natures have no 
immediate sensitiTe consciousn^ of the material world • for 
they are not bound up in one personality with any part of 
^ matter, in such a way as to become conscious of occupying a 
definite ^ace in the natural world and to apprehend through 
ifackl organs of smm their relation to other extended 

eiiiteices, although they may be able to produce influences 
upmi, and receive influences from, the souls of men, as 
beings of kindred nature with themselves. Hence, not- 
withiteading the emumunion between the two orders of 

it IS impossible that those ideas which are received 
by Urn embodied spirit, as a being dependent upon the 

uteteftal world, should pass without change into the minds 
pmrfy imnmterml Mngs^ or that the thoughts of im- 
mitoml beii!^ should without losing their peculiar charac- 
ter, fm mm into the eonseiemm^ of men, for the contents 
rf thMS dhffiwenl Mads id consciousness are specifically 

sSSSS** ^ ^ seems to shed ^ Kttte upon o«r oon- 

■Bioa«<«of<iTO»dveB«s iiamla^ For that 

*IL m I®} B. H, 8H. • 
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consciousness appears always to point to a unity of all spirits 
with each other, which limits their individual lives, just as the 
law of universal attraction limits and determines the movements 
of the different material bodies. Is it not then possible to 
represent the phenomena of the moral impulses, which deter- 1 
mine the reciprocal relations of conscious beings, as the effects 
of an active force which they exercise upon each other 
May we not regard moral feeling as just the felt dependence cf 
the particular upon the universal will, and as a consequence of 
the natural and universal interaction whereby the spiritual 
world attains its moral unity, as it forms itself according to the ' 
laws of its own connexion into a system of spmtual perfection ^ 
If we allow this thought to have enough verisimilitude to make 
it worth while to follow it out to its consequences, we shall find 
that they are such as to produce a certain prejudice in its 
favour. For, if it were a true thought, most of those difficulties 
would vanish, which arise out of the contradiction of the moral 
and physical relations of men upon earth. Thus the moral 
character of men can never have its complete efiect in their 
outward life according to the order of nature, but it may reahse 
itself fully in the world of spirits accordmg to spiritual laws. 
The unrevealed goodness of many an effort which is thwarted 
in its result by defective power, or again the malice hidden 
beneath many an apparently good act, are for the most part 
lost, if j’udged by their physical effects in the matenal world . 
but, according to the idea suggested, they would have to be 
regarded as fruitful of consequence in the world of spirits , for 
in a world under spiritual laws, the connexion of the private 
will with the universal will, — that will which constitutes the 
world of spirits into a united whole, — would be such that each 
free act would produce an effect and call forth a reaction in exact 
accordance with its moral character.” ^ Supposing this view to 
be true, it would follow that, even now m the present world, 
the spmtual subj'ect must take the place among the spiritual 
iR. Vn. H IL343 
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iiibitaiiees of the univei^ which is appropriate for it according 
to moial laws ; and it most take that place with the same neces- 
rily with which material bodies determine their respective places 
according to the laws of motion And if in a future state the com- 
munity between the soul and the material world should be broken 
off, the moral laws that already determine its relations in this 
world would continue to operate without a break The only 
difficulty that remains unexplained is, how we are to reconcile the 
existence of sucfr a spiritual community with the fact that we are 
m seldom conscious of it. For the spiritual world is present to 
iwm, if at all, only in occasional glimpses, which, beSdes, have 
often a somewhat uncertain and even irMional character This, 
Ihowever, is alr^dy explained by what has been said of the 
nature of the consciousness of man as contrasted with that of 
purely spiritual beings. For what we experience as spirits will 
not natunally enter into that consciousness which we have of 
ourselvas as men ; or if it do^ so enter at all, it will only be 
under abnormal conditions, and even then the intimations from 
Ibe Sfmt-worM will necessanly take the foim of the conscious- 
iWi into which they intrude. Spiritual realities will he 
pw^red m objects and events in the natural world, and all the 
imperfeetions of the medium will affect the vision For men 
m general such perceptions will have somethmg of the character 
irf disease . and if thm:e are a few exceptional individuals who 
m amstituted as to be continuously conscious of spiritual 
their minds will he so much drawn out of proper 
liteloe as to the things of this world by the confusing presence 
rf IMitet, that they will often be regarded by other men as 
imm. In thm way it only needs a little ingenuity to explain 
idl tiis iiasto of ghost-se^ng in accordcmce with our primary 
Si to iji^ reialions of the two worlds. “ For meta- 
phywieal hypitihwQi have wonderful pliancy i and it would show 
m iml w^i rf ingenuity not to be able to adapt this hypothesis 
I© emy mtf of fnpmrnaluial vMte^on% and that without 
Wring any ^ ihs Iroth, which in many 
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it would be impossible, and in yet more would be discourteous, 
to attempt ^ 

After thus playing the spintualist, Zant in the next chapter 

*fco 

turns the tables, and wntes what he calls an Anticabala, in spuituaJism. 
which he endeavours from the point of view of ordinary com- 
mon sense to show the hollowness of all such theones and 
hypotheses. " When we wake,” it has been said, we live in 
a world that is common to all when we dream, we live each 
in a world of his own.” This world of our own may be con- 
structed by the intellect or the senses , by the “ dreamers of 
reason ” or by the kindred ‘‘ dreamers of sense ” : in both cases 
it is removed from the ordinary tests of experience : it is not 
part of that order and connexion of thmgs which is present to 
our waking consciousness Its only critenon is self-consistency, 
and this criterion may be equally satisfied by many different 
systems of speculation and superstition, by a world of Sweden- 
borgian ghosts alike with a world of Leibmzian monads When, 
however, we ask what experiences can be appealed to in support 
of either, we find nothing except some sensible, and generally 
visual, appearances, which are presented m certain states of 
body to many men, and which to certain peculiarly constituted 
men are frequent or even constant. But the rational explana- 
tion of such facts is not supernatural powers but disease. Thus, 
a defect m the organ of vision may easily explain how the 
pictures of imagination, which we usually represent as merely 
mental phenomena, should appear as objects in the outward 
world. To suppose an influence of*spiritual beings without us, 
in order to account for appearances which can thus be readily 
explained by an unhealthy state of the body (a state manifestly 
existing m many cases of supposed supernatural vision) is to 
n^lect all the rules of scientific method. The ghost-seer j 
Should ratignaUy be r^arded, “not as a half-citizen of thel 
other world, but as a candntete for the hospital” 

Between these opposite views Xaat does not decide. 


IE VIL 63; H. n. 349 
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fui, he seems to say that he regards the controversy mainly as 
•n illostratioQ of the “ sceptical method ” of balancing opposite 
theories against each other and so freeing ourselves from a 
fidse dogmatic attitude in regard to questions which we cannot 
settle. Enough for us is gamed when we can set a purely 
l^ysical thwwy against a spintual or spiritualistic one, and so 
free ouraelves from the strong bias of our own hopes and fears, 
la this way, Kant declares, “ I have freed my mind from pre- 
judice, and extinguished the blmd credulity which opened the 
way to many a fictitious sssumption of knowledge. . . . 

Eoimmiy, I looked at the general mtelligence of man from the 
poiat of view of my own intelligence ; now I put myself m the 
jdace of an alien and external reason and observe my own 
jiu^^ments, with all their secret occasions, from the point of 
VMw of others The aimpanson of Hiese different views shows, 
indeed, many marked instances of what may he called mental 
peraUax, but it k the sole means of preventing illusion and 
nedwaag oar cmacej^ions to the true place which they occupy m 
to our faculti^ of knowledge.” ^ It is our hopes and our 
iWwa, which throw themselves mto one of the scales and make 
m lean to the hehef in a community of spirits : otherwise, our 
^woriea would imt be so exclusively taken up with the question 
how the spirit of man goes out of the world, to the neglect of 
the not less difficult questions how it cranes mto the world, and 
1^ ^ “ Fesent la it Bat the “ polemical discipline of the 
prepares us to admit that the whole subject 
paiengs to the ngum of ojdmon and not of knowledge, m which 
fwhipwh® denkl and dogmafrc assertion are equally irrationaL “ I 
mUm to assert that if the reader makes a proper use of what 
has haaiaai^te will find in it the last word which philosophy 
haa to total toimit such spirits, and that whatever vanety of 
may r^ppear in fatan^ no one will evep he able to 
latw a»y mom. This m*y seran a kdd statement to make, 
when «« fad ^ ta^poeei^ mther by oheearvtoion or by rmon- 
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ing to exhaust the nature of any one object of sense, be it even 
a grain of sand or a drop of water, so immestsurable to a 
limited intelligence like ours is the complexity which nature 
presents even in its smallest parts But it is quite different r 
with the doctrine of philosophy in regard to spiritual beings 1 
That doctrme can be completed, though only in a negative way 
In other words, we can here ascertain with certainty the limit 
of our knowledge, and convince ourselves that, while we are 
able to observe the various phenomena of life and to discover 
their laws, we are totally unable to reach any positive deter- 
mination as to the principle of that life We may, indeed, 
suspect that there is a spiritual principle beneath the natural, 
but we cannot know it , for we find no data in our sensuous 
perceptions on which such knowledge could be based. We are ; 
driven, therefore, to resort to negatives, in order to determine, 
that which is absolutely separated from all that is given in 
sense * though the possibility of even such negative determina- [ 
tion rests neither on expenence nor on reasoning, but solely on 
a fiction to which reason is obhged to have recourse in default 
of any other means of dealing with its object. On this footing, 
philosophy can be nothing but a doctrine of our necessary j 
ignorance of a certain problematical class *of beings, and, if it j 
confine itself to this, there is nothing to hinder it from com- 
pletely solving the problem set before it.” ^ 

In what remains of the essay Kant gives an account of the 
storWtold of Swedenborg's prophetic powers, and also a sketch 
<rf the system of the spiritual world exhibited in the Arcana 
Cadestm, with the view of showing its general accordance with 
the spiritualistic theory previously stated : and in the end he 
returns to the lesson that metaphysic (" of which,” he declares, 

** I have always been a lover though I can boast of few of her 
&Yours,”) is unable to solve the problems which reason suggests 
as to the hidden nature of thin^, but that it can do much to 

us the limits of possible knowledge The great import- 

VII. 77; H. Il.m 
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•nee of this native use of metaphysic lies in the fact that it 
is only the known impossibility of gainii^ anythmg by attempt- 
ing to go beyond these limits, that will induce men to confine 
themselves within them. “ So long as it is thought possible to 
reach that dn^iant goal of knowledge, so long it is vain for a 
wise rimpheity to protest that we can do very well without it. 
The pleasure td advancing knowledge makes it readily take the 
•ppearaoce of a duty , and a deliberate self-restraint of reason 
•earns to show, not the simphcity of wisdom, but a stupidity 
which hinders the elevation of our nature. For questions as to 


the oatore of spirit, as to freedom and predestination, as to the 
fotore state, eta, at once set m motion all the powers of the 
intidligastce, and draw men by their importance into a fever of 
speculation which subtilises and decides, dogmatises and con- 
troverts, with every new semblance of insight It is only when 
such discussions give place to a philosophy which tests its own 
imwedure, and takes acoxiat, not only of objects, but also of 
then to the mind of man, that the limits can he drawn 

deser and tl* bemndary stones laid, which will henceforth 
psevmt specnhtKm from passing beyond its proper sphere It 
B«e^ sooie pMloeophy to discover the difficulties that surround 
nwQy conceptions, ^bich are treated by the ordinary conscious- 
ness as ^sy and simpla A. little more philosophy drives away 
tlie aiusion knowledge which still re mains , and persuades us 
^ such objects he entirely beyond the horizon of man’s 
liddl^eDoe.’’^ 


! IjmA then proceeds to ky down the hmits of knowledge in 
the «ame way as in his previous essays. We can analyse 
j^bawBi CTa, he thinks aoem di ng to the pnnciples o f identity 
and coatradic Uoa, but ul tima tdiy such analysis always hnnos 
B» to catoiB pgHBary eopneiitms of phenom^ w kchwe'giSSot 
li t** faadamental coaeeptioits of thingo o, 

iMid of then' loitee and sictioDs are quite arMfeiaiy when not 
takw feom sacpwwee, and ^part firona ggperjeace we can neitw 
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prove nor disprove them I know well that thought and will 
move my body, but I can never by analysis reduce this pheno- 
menon, as a simple experience, to anything more simple than 
itself : I know that it is so, but I cannot teU. why it is so 
That my will should move my arm is not to me more intel- 
ligible than that it should hold back the moon m its course : 
the dijfference is only that I experience the former, but that 
the latter has never come under the observation of my 
senses.” Hence, we can say nothing at all about the nature 
or existence of spirits without bodies and of the actual 
commercium of soul and body we can only discover that it 
exists and that it has certam laws, but we are totally 
unable to explain the why or the how of this action and 
reaction. 

When we have realised the impossibility of answering suchij^^™^^^^ 
questions, we are prepared to find that it is unnecessary for us 
answer them. For, in the first place, the obligations of morality 
are not in any way dependent on the belief in another world 
“ Surely, the heart of man contains in it immediate moral pre- 
scriptions ; nor does he require, in order to move himself to act 
according to his vocation in this world, to fix his lever upon 
another.” The hope of immortality will not turn a knave into j 
a righteous man, though it is a hope which springs up in all 
good men, as a natural accompaniment of their elevation of 
feeling. Hence it ^appears more accordant with human nature ^ 
and the purity of morals to ground the expectation of a future 
world on the feehngs of a well disposed mmd, than to attempt 
to base good conduct on the hopes of another world” A 
moral faith, Le., a faith that springs out of morality instead 
of pretendmg to prepare the way for it, is the only faith 
useful to man And in this sense we may adopt the saymg 
of Candide as true philosophy. Instead of seeking to know 
what is too high for us, our business is to “ cultivate our 
garden.” ^ 

iR. vn 106, H.II 381 
f 
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ttSnai!?* ^ given a somewhat full account of this essay, because 
it contains a curious anticipation of the critical philosophy on a 
lower level of speculation The results are in many respects 
analogous, still more the general tendency Here, as in Kant’s 
later writings, we have the cntical withdrawal from a problem 
which gives nse to an antinomy of reason, because it contains 
difficulties whftch are beyond the reach of the human under- 
itoidmg ; and here, too, the thesis and the antithesis of the 
antinomy are deriv*^ from the dogmatic assertions of idealists 
fpmtuallsts and the dogmatic denials of empiricists And 
to i^Hupleta the likeness, we have here also a final recurrence 
to the moral consciousness as that out of which alone any 
nutiozial faith can be drawn. On the other hand, while we 
find Criticism in this essay, it is still merely an Empirical 
^ iu the fimt place, the antinomical results of the 
* application of the intelligence to oertam subjects is taken 
merely as a fadi, and not explained. But, as Kant afterwards 
pointed out, the mere fact that all previous speculation has 
fiited to deal successfully with certain problems does not of 
itidf give us reason to assert that they are beyond the limits 
^ imr understanding : otherwise progress would be impossible, 
intimately, we cmn be finally prevented from discussing such 
subjects, only if it is shown from the very nature of our faculty 
of knowledge that it is beyond our power to deal with them. 
Jlow, it^ia true that in the present essay Kant supplies a kind 
of Iheiwy of knowledge and its limits, when he says that we are 
to the analysis of data which axe given us in experience, 
the primary relations of things as causing changes in 
^ 0 !^ mm be simply taken as facts. But this only shows 
iwl Mm 1ms imt yet asked himself the question : What is 
f In partienkr, he does not yet see that, if experi- ^ 
k m taw«rla%e of a mmeiSm of effects and causes it 
which m not given ia sensa In other 
^ ^ ^ ^ synthesis involved in 

At ?«iy of mmsiitj, as truly as m 
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the act of judgment by which special phenomena are brought ^ 
together under that principle And it is only another over- J 
sight of the same kind that, while he shows that antinomies 
arise in the attempt to answer certain questions, it does not yet 
occur to him to inquire how we come to ask such questions at 
all. For an object must be in some sense within the reach of 
the intelligence, when it is possible to ask a question about it , 
and if so, it is hard to see how we should be able to know that 
the question is absolutely unanswerable In all these respects 
Kant as yet falls short of an adequate consciousness of the critical 
problem, as he came afterwards to understand it. Such a con- 
sciousness could only be attained by a deeper investigation of 
the conditions which render knowledge possible within, and im- 
possible beyond, certain limits, which yet are not absolute 
boundaiies to all human thought 

Meantime, the unsparmg rigour with which Kant 
his elenchus and the occasional bitterness of his jests at the 
expense of the dogmatic philosophy gave some not unnatural 
offence to Mendelssohn, who, though not strictly a representa- 
tive of the dogmatism of the previous time, yet upheld many 
of its traditions in a somewhat softened form. Mendelssohn 
was the most eminent of the popularising Eclectics, who tried 
to provide a philosophy adapted to a time of transition by a 
somewhat inconsistent mixture of different elements, held 
together only by a common-sense dislike of pushing anything 
to an extreme To such a man the ruthless and fearless dia- 
lectic of Kant could not but be startling and annoying. In 
answer to a letter expressmg these feelings Kant admits that 
his essay bore traces of the conflict of feeling under which it was 
written, ‘‘ It was difficult for me/' he says, ‘‘ to find a way of ex- 
pressing my thoughts without exposing myself to ridicule. It 
seemed to me, therefore, best to anticipate others by ridiculmg 
Riyself. Tet in this I have proceeded quite honestly, since the 
state of my mind was in truth somewhat absurd. For I cannot 
rid mysdtf of a slight inclination to attach credit to such ston^, 
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DOT can I altc^ther r^ret the grounds of reason which support 
their poembility ; and that m spite of the extravagances which 
are connected with the former, and the hair-splitting subtilties 
and irrationalities which deprive the latter of their value ” As 
n^ards metaphysic, Kant goes on to declare that he is so far 
from intending to cast any scorn upon it that he is convinced 
, that “ the true and lasting well-being of humanity rests upon 
‘it,” But just in order to make room for a true metaphysic, he 
tiunks that the time has fully come to drag off the dogmatic 
garb with which a false and pretentious philosophy has clothed 
itadi Of such a Kathartikon for perverted intelligence, it was 
the aim of his essay to supply a specimen. The special point 
to which It directed discussion might, perhaps, have been more 
clearly indicated : it was the question of the nature of the rela- 
tion between the soul and the world, i«., both the natural and 
the spiritual world in which it has a place. “ In my opmion, 
tiw irat point neceesary is to examme what data we have for 
Um BolatHin of the problem, how the soul is present in the 
wmM and how it comes into relation both with material 
tbii^ with other heiags of its own kind. In other words, 
ft is neceraaiy to discover what is that power of acting on 
things without and of receiving impressions from which 
ft exemplified in the muon of the human soul with a body. 
Now such knowledge must be derived either from experience 
« fiiHn reason. But there is no experience whereby we can 
mm to know such a subject in the vanous relations which 
idam would reveal its external force and capacity and its har- 
mmf wfth tiw body; no experience which can throw hght on 
m eosnexion d the inner state of the soul with the outer state 
flf wttter of our body, and so on the connexion of an inner 
•etivfty with aa ooter activity. Is it then possible to deter- 
■liae &m tama d spintnai substances by a prvm principles 
ef mwBf Ihft qneftioii reduce itself to another more 
pnml vk, whether it ft possible by reason to dis- 

***** * piiBftit# SsBrntf iAf the first fcodamental relatimi of a 
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mnse and an effect. I answer with certainty that it is impos- 
sible. Hence I am reduced to the conclusion that, except xn 
so far ais such forces are given in experience, they are only 
fictions of imagination. Such fictions can never be proved to 
be even possible, and to say that they are thinkable, — which 
appears to be the ease only because we cannot show that they 
are impossible, — ^is purely illusory. For I have shown in my 
essay that, on the same method, I can defend the dreams ot 
Swedenborg himself against any attack upon their possibility. 

analogy, which I have there drawn, between the moral 
M^^ce of spiritual beings upon each other and the universal 
giiroation of matter, is not to be taken as an earnest opinion 
of mine It was intended only to show the ease with which 
we can advance in philosophical fictions, when there are no 
data to guide or check us , and at the same time to make mani- 
fest the necessity of considering what data are needed for the 
solution of the problem and whether these data are forthcoming 
For, if once we were to set aside all proofs from the fitness 
of things and the divine designs, and to ask simply whether 
it is possible to derive from experience a knowledge of the 
soul, sufficient to reveal to us the manner of its presence in 
the universe both in relation to material thmgs and to other 
spiritual beings, it would become easy for us to determine 
whether birth, life and death (in a metaphysical sense) are 
things which are within the reach of our intellectual insight 
In short, the great question is whether at this point we do not 
discover limits fixed for us once for all by the finitude of oui 
intelligence, as well as by the nature of the empirical data with 
which that intelligence has to deal ” ^ 

We here see Kant at his nearest point of approximation to| 
Locke But, as he reached that point of view by a dzs-' 
covery of the defects of the opposite school of thought, he was 
the more ready to detect the incompleteness of the Loekian 
criticism, and, indeed, the mherent contradiction of an empiri- 
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eal erilidam of experience* It was this discovery which was 
mm to lead to a partial recoil towards the Wolffian Eationalism 
and to give m» to that first imperfect synthesis between it and 
Mmpmmm, which is contained m the DissertcUwn of 1770 
m ike Form and Prtnctjdm of the Sensible and Intelhgihle 
World 
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THE DimEBTATION OF 1770, AND KANT’S STUDIES FOR THE 
GBITiqm OF PURE REASON IN THE YEARS 177 (K 178 L 


I T has often been noticed that Kant, from the beginning to ’Kant's 

~ ' o o - ^reconci 

-.I _ j. _ i* 


the end of his career, shows a tendency to seek for some slSSliSf 
middle term or higher^ reconciling pnnciple between opposite®^® ° 
scho ols of thought “ We are m a way defending the honour j 
of human reason, when we reconcile it with itself m the persons ^ 
of different writers of high intelligence, and discover the truth, 
which by such men is never entirely missed, even in their con- . 
tradictory utterances”^ This sentence quoted from the first' 
published essay of Kant, in which he endeavours to find a way 
of combining the diflerent vie'ws of Descartes and Leibniz upon 
v%s viva, gives the keynote of most of his subsequent writings. 

To mediate between Leibniz and Kew ton was the aim of his 
fi rst p hilosophical essays . to mediate between the English 
Empiricism and the German Eationalism may be said to be one 
' of the main objects of the^ Philosophy. The idea of ^ 

criticism itself, as was shown in the first chapter of this work, 
springs out of the opposition of different dogmatisms and of 
dogmatism to scepticism, and it is essentially an attempt to 
reconcile them.^ But this reconciling tendency involves a I 


/ 


1 E V. j H. I 144. 

®Note, however, that Kant always demands a real mediation of the opposite 
dogmatisms by “ gomg back to the point from which their divergence began,''’ 
VOL. £ L 
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wiUtufom to do Ml justice to each side in the debate and to 
iJhw out the imsonmp of each to their utmost consequences. 
Emm we do not wonder that Kant, like Plato, was deeply 
impressed with the advantages of what in the Critique he calls 
^ Uie discipline of pure reason in its polemical use/' As early 
m 1758 we find him announcing to the students who proposed 
lo attend his lectures on metaphysic, that on Wednesdays and 
Sateriayi he intended to treat polemically the doctrines ex- 
fueaded in the previous days ; tecause in his opinion this was 
** mB the m<Bt excellent means to attain to profound views of 
any And at the end of the last chapter, we have seen 

that his eisay on the Dreams of a Ghost^Seer as illustrated hy the 
Drmm of Mdaphymc is just an example of this method as it was 
by him in the penod of what has been called his 
Qfitical Empincimn The often-quoted sentence in the Frolego- 
Mema to effect thi^ it was Hume who ^ first awakened him 


frim h^ dogmatic dumber ** has gp^hably a narrower reference , 
^0^ Hwmi m by Eant as the general 

r^prwntatire id tite SDepticiem iUt flows jfrom the collision 
of Of^oaite dogmatisms, ^t w^can now jflace b^ide it an 
in a of Kant to Gaire ( dated ^ptemter 21st, 
^ whsiii he give® a somew ha t dififeremt account of this 
jtwakenmg. ^ The point,** he says there, '' from which I 
l^iterlsd was not lie dia^isdmi aboil the being of God or about 
iwismtalily : i| was tisi antanomie® of pure reason in general, 

f fheww it ha® 

^ nA li I to tii^ 1^ (* TIi»e is freedom in man : thei^ 

^ ^ ccraiiiM «aoi#fctli@SSdbc»s^^p^ 

ttuaks it <»a ^ phUoaopW^s stooe 

^ ^ npo® e»dk many feolated 

vmmm, mm m wtM It hj mppmm It can snpply the place 

VI 402.) Dr. 
ol^.S4te:- 


1 . 
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IS nothing in man but necessity’) — ^that first awakened me from 
my dogmatic slumber, and drove me to the criticism of pure 
reason, in order to remove the scandal of the apparent discord 
of reason with itself.” And in one of the Eeflexions which l)r i ^ 
Erdmann has published, Kant tells us that it was in the 
practice of this polemical method that the light of the critical 
doctrine first dawned upon him. " I saw this doctrine at first 
only in an obscure way. I endeavoured earnestly first to 
prove a proposition and then to prove its opposite , not in order 1 
to set up a sceptical doctrine, but because I suspected an j 
illusion of the understanding and sought to discover wherein it i 
lay. The year 1769 brought me great light.” ^ 

The exact effect of his use of the polemical method is in- Beiation of 

the Mlemxcal 

dicated in another of these Eeflexions, which we have already 
quoted. I discovered that the whole dogmatic theory is 
dialectical;” le,, according to Kant’s use of the term ‘‘dia- 
lectical,” he discovered that the antinomies of reason are' 
nob a mere accidental equipoise of reasons in particular cases, 
but that in all metaphysical questions there is something in 
the very nature of human reason which brings it into collision 
with itself. His next step, therefore, was to go hack upon the 
subjective conditions of knowledge. “ I sought to discover 
something certain, if not in view of the object, yet in view of ^ 
the nature and limits of our way of knowing it ” In other 
words, his failure to determine the objects turned his atten- 
tion to the method of knowledge. His subsequent progress is 
thus described : “ I gradually came to see that many of the 
propositions which were generally regarded as objective, are 
really subjective, they are expressive of the conditions 
under which alone we can apprehend or comprehend the 
object.” ^ “ Before the Disputation ” (%e, the Dimrtatwn) “ I 

had already got an idea of the influence of the subjective con- 

1 Mefieadonm Kcmt^s, 11. p. 4, § 4 In the introduction to these Eeflexions 
JDr. Erdmann coflects all the passages quoted m the last paragraph 
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diUons of knowledge upon our knowledge of objects, which was 
soon followed by the discovery of the distinction of the sens- 
iUe from the intellectual conditions. As yet, however, this 
distinction was viewed by me merely on its negative side.” ^ 

• This last remark requires a little explanation Eant’s 
M polemical method led him to consider the subjective conditions 
of kBowIe(%e. So far he had already advanced at least as early 
as 1786, when he wrote the Breams of a Bhost-Seer and laid 
down the doctrine that Met aphy s ic m ust henceforth be come a 
docfriae of the limits of human reason. The next step, how- 
ever, which brought him to the ideas of the Bmmiatwn, was 
the distinction of the sensitive and the intellectual conditions 
ed knowledge. Now that distinction was manifestly suggested 
by the results of an essay On th e Bairmal Bam for the Bis^ 
tinditm of Memoas in Space, which was published in 1768. 
For m that essay Kmt finally emancipated himself from the 
Idbninan Tiew of space and adopted a view kindred with that 
of IfowtoB, Leibnii had oonceiTod space as a confused idea of 
^ coexhteit monads, and Kant himself, though 

be lifiiiiied m sotMi respects to adopt the Leibmzian theory, 
bad muntamed m the M&mdciogui Fhymca that it is a relation 
irf pomts force, which, taken separately, are not in space, 
Eiren in ihat treatise, Imwever, it Kant some trouble to 
reomcik the ^m»vmm of Newton, — which as stated by 
Kmikm himself were eonnecled with a view of space as pre- 
Mifpmd in, and prior to, all the substances that exist 
iHi mofii in it, — with his own modified Leibmzian theory.^ 

* Mi0»!kmm IL f C 

filiS IImi p ICO. Id, HiaDt^s €s8urli6>st osssy 

hm tkil is • of wbidb tak^ mdividually 

m$ la a»d b» atwa aia^l I© dadiNno ^ f^aractejstac property of 
W iiMa, g |»i tlMo mi mif ikxm immmm, from tke Kewtoaiaa 
IHf iiliael mtk oHaa §mm vearies mvemly as 

el il»» iteMkoe. Heanoe be tbsoks that we can qnile reasoDably snppose 
*** a^har waiie m vhMih bodies aet oa each other aeoordimg to a 

^ spse wimM o^tai^ly be tke 
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And m 1768, he became convinced that such a reconciliation 
is altogether impossible. In a treatise published in 1748, the 
celebrated mathematician Euler had called attention to the 
difficulty of giving any definite meaning to the highest, laws of 
motion, and especially to the law of inertia, if the idea of 
space be taken as derived by abstraction from the relations of 
things ; seeing that that law asserts the persistence of a material 
object in its state of motion or rest, so long as it is not acted 
upon by some other outward object. But this obviously 
implies that the body in question stands in a certain relation 
to space Itself and therefore can be regarded as moving or 
resting apart from, or mdependent of, its relation to other 
material bodies Starting from this suggestion, Kant endeavours i 
to show that a similar relation to absolute space is involved m 
all determination of direction in space, and so in all the ; 

perceptive judgments in relation to extension ” For in all I 
such judgments, it is presupposed that absolute space has a , 
reality of its own, independent of the existence of matter, and I 
that it is itself the first ground of the possibility of matter as | 
a complex or divisible substance.” ^ In other words all deter- * 
mination of things in space presupposes, in addition to the 
determination of the relations of the different parts or o1)j'ects 
to each other, a determination of the relation of the whole 


system of such parts or obj'ects to an alL-embracing space ^ 

^The argument is as follows Space has three dimensions, Pnonty of 
and in it, therefore, we can draw three planes, cutting each 


h^hest Geometry which a finite understanding could attempt.” (K V 
H. I 22 ) But with the new view of space as a universal form of external 
perception, Kant gives np all snob speculations as to the possibility of a space 
of more than three dimensions, though he does not exclude the idea that there 
may be othei forms of sense for other finite beings than men Those who have 
maintamed the possibility of space of more than these dimensions should con- 
sider what definition they could give of space that would leave open such a 
possibility. If it IS defined, as Locke and others define it, as that which has 
pmies pwrteB (m German, as the AvMera>nander)f it seems impossible to 
carry out the conception of a space with more than three dimensions without 
contradicting the defimtion. But the subject is too wide to be discussed here. 

1 E T. 294 ; H. 11. 38fi 
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otiber right angles, “ and as through our senses we know 
what is without us only so far as it stands in immediate con- 
nexion with ourselves, so it is in the relation of three such 
pkaea to our body, that we naturally find the firat ground for 
the definition of the diflerent r^ons m sj^ce.” The plane at 
right as^tes to oor body we call '* horizontal/’ and by relation 
to it we distinguish the r^ions we call “ above ” and “below ” 
Hie othar planes enable as to distinguish the r^ions “ before ” 

I and “ behind,” “ ri^t ” and " left." In these distinctions we 
find a meaiu of expressing differences which we can indicate m 
BO otbra: way. Thus a screw that turns to the right and one that 
tarns to tlM left, may absolutely corrasipond in all their parts, 
but the one cannot be substitutid for the other, or placed so as 
to coinade with it. The nght and left hand, or the face and its 
image in the mirrer, are other instances of objects, which, 
Uiough perfectly oortesponding in all their parts and in 
all the lelidMms <rf their parte to each other, yet cannot 
occupy tile same space', «ich objeete are what Kant calls 
* faeoi^yueiit oountesrparte” of each other. ISbw, it is to be 
chowfwd th^ in the distinction of these objects there is always 
uqiM a relation vS their parte not to each other but to space 
beyond tbma. The order of tiie parte in any complex material 
body iMy be inverted without making the least change in thmr 
rel^ons to each otiier, or to the body as a whole, [tte right 
^ _d»^ig0i ti >ed firo m t ^ Mt h and, except in relation to 
am SMOs it o ccBpiae. And in like m^’er, the ind^ i^ the 
hcdsee might he mwerted without any change so far 
es ntiatiMiiie to each other are ccmeemed. The difEermice 
iwii tte only in their rdation to absolute space. Hms the 
*j *1 ‘** * *_ tire dteteiminatioQ of any mato^ fbm 

SSSUL**®? ^ poHtKm of its parte r^tively^ each othm^ 
ISL^jgJ® *0 u niversal or al»3ntelpa^ nci 

iadwii, that this rtiation ca^ his* 

diitlMliiBM rf hedi s a ean be petMifisdl whidi reel mjly on 
iWi Hiwxt -^«le spMWititoi^itisao 
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object of external sense, is a fundamental conception which 
makes all such sense perception possible.” 

The result thus arrived at seemed at first to be a complete iti«,thwefore, , 

^ an a prwH * 

confirmation of the Newtonian view of space, as opposed to the 
I^ibmzian. But the words just quoted suggest a thought 
which was soon to give a new turn to Kant's speculations. 

The one universal space, which is presupposed in all determina-^ 
tion of external objects, is not itself an object of external : 
sense, but a ‘‘ fundamental conception that makes external 
perception possible.” It is, in other words, a presupposition of | 
external perception which the mind brings with it, and without 
which it would be impossible to perceive any object as external. ^ 

It IS, in Kant's subsequently sfdopted language, a form of such 
perception, which is not derived from sense, but rather con- 
stitutes it as a “ capacity of being so affected by objects as to 
perceive them ” It is an a pritm ” through which alone I 
there can exist for us any “ a postenon'* Kant adds that this ' 
must not lead us to take it for a mere em raiioms {Gedanhm- 
dtng) ” ; though, as he immediately goes on to say, there are 
many difSculties which arise out of this conception when we 
attempt to make its reality inteUigible to ourselves through 
ideas of reason, evident as that reality may be to the inner 
sense” In other words, Kant thinks that the argument of his' 
essay is a complete refutation of the Leibnizian view, that space 
is a confused idea of the relations of monads which are not 
spitially determined at all. But at the same time, he sees that 


by his acceptance of the Newtonian conception of it 
reality presupp osed 2*5^ external existence, he is landed in 
many difSculties from wMch th e Leibnizian view had saved 
him. Bor spac e is continuous and divisible ad%nfiinMum, it 
is, therefore, im possible to represent a world, of which space is 
the primary condition, as a completed whole made up ofreal 
m substantial parts . To Leibmz the world was a systematic 
whde, defimtely determined as the greatest sum of com- 
iR. V ^1, H.IL 391 
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ipotnUe reality," and it8 ojustitaeat parts were monads, %e, 
mdividnal and indivisible subataocesi. Bnt a world in jpace 
cannot be conceived as a seM^bounded uniye^g beyond which 
nothing can exist, c>r as a whole made np of indiv iduals which 
farthCT divid^~fhough it presents itself to us as a 
complex whde or unity of differences, the world in space is 
ineapaUe of beii^ made intelligible to our understandings 
oklxw in it« anity or in its differences : for we cannot carry it 
hade by analyns into its dements, neither can we mark out by 
any liEdto the ephere <rf its totality. Nay, we can see that 
fticmi the nature of the case it is impoesible to do either. On 
both sidea the world escapes into infinity, and refuses to be 
known as we cannot but seek to know it. And the . same 
dhficolties reappear, when we tiy to craceive the development 
of the world as a aeries of states in tima 


Now the object of Kant's Jhmrtatim m iJu 

SeiuMeji^^ with which in 

^1770 he altered upon his duties as a professor, is to follow out 
to Mi eoiiMqiMiaCM tiie sntiimmy just suggested, and to offer an 
expkmtimi iff it Tbisexpianatioii is derived from the distinc- 
lioa bdweoD ^ a pnon cmiditoms of pereeption and those 
«f thm^t, or m othm w<Hd% between sense and undersf^d- 
ii^ and it was mggestod tire results of his essay upon The 
Matumal JSma f&r ike I>idmei%m of Mtpom in Space. Let us 
Snff hnag befiwe us imemse nature of the difficulty or 
isffiiMHny as it is stated by Nant What are the denaento 
iavdved in our ameeption of the intdligihle world as we must 
^■k it f Ja dealu^ with this ^uealiQB £aat retains to> the 
dU MWH B f widdh he had givwu iu; toe Jhlneideiio Mom, his 
fttt ipkOoMijpbicai wodk. toe SasBk effiut of toe 

diatiaetiott whidb Kant now drew between sense and Ijhought, 


wna to fine hin or^snal Bitomtahsm ffom the weights that had 
hMilsiaiMiiig it, and to restore it foara tame to its former place 


I ly* phOotofiiy. Ito maintains, t 


ttafe when we 
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up of a number of different substantial parts, which maintains its 
identity through all the changes of these parts m relation to ^ch 
other> TSiit this implies that we conceive it as having a certain 
mcdter of which it is made up, and a certain form according to 
which this matter is bound together so as to make up a world. 

The matter lies in the elementary substances which are its 
parts : the form lies in the way in which these parts are co- 
ordmated. Now, it is to the form that we must look to explain 
all possible influences of one substance upon another, and at 
the same time, the limit of such influence. For in order that 
the world may remain the same world, not only the identity 
of the parts, or substances out of which it is made up, must be 
maintained, but the changes through which they pass must be 
consistent with, and indeed be determined by, the characteristic 
^ode of combination by reason of which they make one whole, 
f Hence, finally, we must conceive the world as an absolutel 
whole, which is definitely determined in itself, l>oth in the | 
multitude of its parts, and in the states through which they} 
pass. 

Now, when we regard the world as it presents itself to us iniThe world as 


^me and space, we find that it in every way refuses to be 
brought under such a conception as we have just given. For! 
i n space there can be no smallest p arts, no parts which we can 
regard as substan ces, and n o w hole which is limited and 
bounded in itse lf. And in time, in like manner, there can be 
no indivisible moments and no absolute beginning or end. Nor, 
^ the idea of the unity of space or time can we find any principlel 
to determine the connexion between the objects that exist and! 
the events that take place in them For time and space are | 
forms in accordance with which phenomena may be placed in 
relation to each other ; but they do not contain any principle in 
virtue of which such relations can be actually established. 
Nothing in the nature of space and time fixes any substance or 
mj world of substances to a particular place, or any event or 
of , events to a particular date. For, wherever or when- 


perceived* 

CcOf. k 
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ewr we i^ace or date these objects and events, there is alwajs 
left an infinity bejond, in relation to which the whole complex 
erf rabetances and events is brought; while yet there is no 
ground m this infinity for determining the relation of anything 
to it. 

Now, when we look upon this picture and upon that, we 
begin to see thid there is a ecdl ision betwee n the concepti o n of 
reality which we necessarily form to oursdves in pure thought, 
and fibe aatore tl MtiliMB tty which we actually a ppreh end by 
a ns ae m exmtiiig in tone and space. How are we to explain 

w «. •“ 

this wtmomy betwetm toe aspects (rf the wmM, both of which are 
DeDesaarily presented to us ? We caniM^ but seek to reduce all 
comidexity to its simple eleroents, y^ it is demonstrable that we 
never can divide any spottof mr extended object mto simple 
parts. We cannot but regard all changes as exm^b^j dcffeer- 
mi^d through tim relaticms <rf the different parts to ^uih other 
in the unchangeable whole ; yet it may easily he shown that 
M ttm we can have iwesented to ns only an endless series of 
dbai^ie% which determine each other snocessively and in which 
no abaolute beguming or and is captWe of being reached We 
eauMC but regard tla> whole of things as limited and determined 
by itself; but tu tn ttws mnd x^peue, toe world is either 
absolutely limitlese. osr it hangs in a vacuum which yet con- 
tains no conditkm to drtermine it to be when and where it la 
Hiese, and a ma la r difficulUea meet ns whenever we begin to 
mmpare our ideas wiOi each otoer; and they force ns to ask 
ton bteaning of tois great dnahsm which runs through 
toem, and wbihh makes ua tdke one view of the world when 
ws emitainplatn it aa rt ia perceived under too forms of time 
md ape% and ^uha mK^ir view when in toou^ we regard 
it 

' — and we shall ^ 

tooag^ wito great raodi&nrfikmf^ it was his answer 


M to wfive toe old Platonfe oppositicBi of the 
' fh a wM a g m l aad ^ ja mmeaia, wmMs. 
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it is to s ensg gjid the world as itj^ to intelligence. The! 
antinomy arises, in other words, from the fact that we ? 
have two separate sources of knowledge, which are not com- 1 
pletely in harmony with each other, sense and thought. Our I 
general idea of the world, that which directs and underlies all 
the questions of the intelligence, is due to the activity of the 
intelligence itself. But the particular data, with which we 
strive to answer these questions, are due to sense and received . 
under its conditions, though these conditions are such that the * 
answer can never be adequate " ^uas m^ns ah vntdleciu ' 
aceejptas fe>rt 'ideas ahstroGtas, illas %n concreto exsequt et %n 
Muitvs coTnmuiare sae^enumefro Twn 'potest There is a 
** subj ective hindrance ” in the natur e of se nse which makes it 
i mpossib le to realise m ;^articular what we conceive in general;^ 
and the consequence is that instead of one world of objects, we 
seem to have two ; and the intelligence appears to be at vari- 
ance with itself as to the nature of reality This appearance of 
contradiction, however, merely arises from a confusion of that 
which IS incapable of being perceived or imagined with that 
which IS incapable of being thought. Tor while that which 
contradicts the laws of reason, that which is unthinkable, is 
impossible, that which cannot be perceived or imagined may 
quite well be possible The general idea of the world, which 
the intelligence presuppo ses and on the basis of which it asks ^ 
its questions, is not to be regarded as invalid, because, owing 
to the man ner of our perception, we can never verify it in 
garticular . On the other hand, if we suppose the mind to bel 
thus hindered from working out its pure conceptions of reality 
by the defect of sense, it becomes possible to lay down at least 
a negative principle, by which met^physic may be guided in 
its determination of the noumenal world as the absolute 
reality of things. It must abstract from all the special 
conditions under which sense and imagination are found to 
bepr^nt their objects, and must confine itself to thc^ de- 
iR. I, 305; H.n.a^. 
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of reality which the intellect derives from itself 

wimt. 

In this way then Kant reaches what as yet he considers an 
a*lcquate principle of cnticism. Detecting that the determma- 
itm of things as in time and space is not adequate to the 
demands of thought, he Bi&rs that we must regard such deter- 
mnal ioii as applnsaWe only to phenomenaj^and that, on the 
other hand, in order to determine noumena, we must abstract 
from time and space and so purify our metaphysic from those 
puraal primd|^es of sense which have hitherto worked con- 
timm m it There seems to be a need lor a quite peculiar 
though merely negative science, (Pkammnenologm gm&rcdis,) 
which should precede metaphysic, and which should determine 
the validity and limits of the principles of sensibility, so that 
ttey may not confuse oiir judgments in relation to the objects 
id pure r^son. Wm time and spa<^, and the axioms that 
dei^mma our p«ee^i<m of thinp under the relations of time 
^mid apace, are, in referent to our empirical knowledge and 
tba objects of it, very real, since they express the conditions 
jmdter which all j^enomima and all empirical judgments are 
Ipoml^ But when we are deahi^ with any object, not as an 
of sense hut through a universal and pure conception of 
whmi we are r^arding it as *a thing or a substanee 
jin ge^tid, we are fed kto many misconceptions, if at the same 
*lim® we bfmg it under tibe fundamental principles of sense 
II m tJte o^ailiwiia €Um iMiiii^wsdi that 

iiktwduoed the greatest confuirikm into metaphymc, bring- 
kf iMi il uwdubte dBmi.mai as to the soul, the worl4 and 
©odi forcang m eilhmr to ^ny the rg^difcy of snlBtaiices, 
if i^krilnal subdance^ mr dbe to anfeject them €dl 
to tihs nswMwsui of i^paos and Imiit If we oan free ourselTiss 
fiws ikm 6M mmm rf mmt, wt Ml at dice get rid of aH 

m to the 

•Hi ^ amdii as In ^ Hmfry of m to 
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presence of God, etc , which have perplexed philosophy. For 
we shall be able to see that they all arise from our treating a 
subjective condition of our apprehension of things, as if it were, 
an objective predicate of things in themselves. And it may 
well be that when we have cleared away such unanswerable, 
because irrational, questions as to the nature of things, the true 
questions, i e , the questions which can be answered, will make 
their appearance, and metaphysic will be established on a 
sound basis. 

The main poi nt then is to s how that time and space are not 
conditions of real being, b ut only of our modes of perceiving it 
And this Kant attempts to do m a method almost identical 
with that which he afterwards followed in the Aesthetic It! 
may, however, be of advantage to follow his discussion of the 
subject m this earlier form, as some of the difficulties of the 
OrUiqtCre arise from his never having substantially altered that 
form, even when the new elements of thought subsequently 
introduced rendered such alteration desirable Kant, so to 
speak, built up the Analytic of his Critique of Pure Season 
upon a repetition in the Aesthetic of the ideas of his earlier 
Dusertation, instead of reducing these ideas to an element in a 
new construction NTow the view which Kant presents to 
us in the Dissertation btarts from a fundamental opposition of 
the phenomenal and the noumenal, or, stating it subjectively, 
of sense and thought. Sense is passive and rec eptive, and what 
is presented to it depends on the manner in which what he 
calls the status rep'esentaiivus of the subject is affected by the 
presence of the object Intellig ence is active, and i ts p ure 
activity is shown m its forming for itself conc eptions of things 
Which are independent of aU affections of sense by these things, 
but which for that very reason jire obJective,^^ e , refer to the 
t Jnnga as they are in themselves. In other words, these con- 
ceptions have a real a"nfliot merely a phenomenal value, 
because they do not depend on the special character of the 

subject, which is shown in the modifications its sensibility can 

* 
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imiffCT. bttt on the aniversal activity of reason which is the 
«« m all rational beings. Hence it is clear that « seimim 
ayifate repramiUatwm vii apparmt, ^fiMlectualia, 

modern $imi% mntr 

This, however, as Kant goes on to point out, does not 
exhaast the theory of the relations of sense and understanding 
To do that we have to disl^ngaish between the form and the 
matter of sense, and between the lineal and the real use of the 
junderatanding. As regards the former, th e^. rng^t^r 9f i . ^ iise 
conmsts in the affectio ns to whic h it is ,subj,^ted^whfle the 
fonn M the mode in whi^ these affechons are co-ordmated ^ 
,Uie mind in teing apprehended The former, tlmrefore, may 
the chairifccteriii©«i as i» p &derwn and the latter as a, priori^ 
ifStiier matter nor tmm of smaa, however, can taken ^ 
erpressiny the real nature of things The matter cannot be so 
taken • for ** thon^ witnesses to the prince of an 

0k|e<^ whkh produces it, the quality of the sensation depends 
inot m the ob^ct m itself, but on the nature of the subject as 
eapaUe of leoeiving a certain modification from the object 
And the form, though it giv^ rise to a certain general relation 
of the etemeiiis of the senaable, which is not eontaiied in the 
sensible affectrons thaoaselves, m yet not independent of these 
aifections, but k merely the inmate law of the mind according 
to which it affections it receives from the 

pweent object in olJber words, it is the result of an 
* internal principle of mind, according to which the various 
{ol|etei that affect lenee take on a eatain asped) as in being 
pfusentel In iis timj mmimm into one whola'’ Again as 
legaitb the <rf int^igm^^, w© have to distiiiguish 

M ln^p^ and %t& use, ie,, between t he formal 
proeew whereby it bringi on e idea under mother more general 
iwiiid Oidy the k^otl hm& ^id^^ty and cxmtmdic- 
toa, a^ the real piooea s, in wh eh it d etermines objects 
: scciwdi^ to are n ot deri v^from ser^ but 

^ j Dteirfttafeii t, I i. 
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produced by the pure activity of the intelligence itae||. By 
tliribmer, the logical use of the intelligence, we can rise to 
general or abstract ideas which express the common elements 
of sensible appearances ; but this process, which is commonly 
called experience, does not take, us beyond phenomena and the 
empirical laws of their connexion. jOu t^ other hand, the 
intelligence in its real use is the source of what we may also 
mil abstract ideas , not, however, in the sense that they have been 
abstracted from the objects of sense, but in the sense that they 
are produced by the mind in complete independence of them-i 
These conceptions are grounded in the very nature of the 
intelligence, not indeed as 'innate ideas,” or ready-made con-; 
ceptions which we find m our minds prior to all experience, 
but as laws of the activity of the intelligence, which it reveals 
when it is brought into operation in expenence. Such arei 
the conceptions of possibihty, of existence, of necessity, of 
substance, of cause, etc , with their opposites and correlates ^ 




^ Here we may observe is the first distmot appearance of the a jprioH m 
Kant’s later sense, i e , the thing, though not yet the name The genesis 
of this conception may probably have been helped, as Vaihinger suggests, by 
the 2^ouveaujs Esaais of Leibniz, which were first published in 1765 ; though we 
cannot say that there is conclusive evidence of this in the language of the 
IHmrtation, and we must remember that Kant was always familiar with the 
Leibnizian conception of the development of consciousness by inner self- 
determmation In 1763 he wrote (R. I 155 ; H, II 101) “ 'jAiere is something 
great, and, as I think, very true in the thought of Leibniz, that the soul 
embraces the whole umverse in its consciousness, though it is only an mfin- 
itely small part of that consciousness which is clear. In fact all kinds of 
conceptions must rest solely upon the inner activity of our spirit as their 
ground External things may, indeed, contain the , condition under which 
they appear, but not the force that produces them ” The idea of distin- 
guishing a universal a prtcn element from an element which is particular 
and dependent upon an outward stimulus did not, however, as yet present 
itself to Kant, who at that time referred all synthetic principles to experi- 
ence. But the discovery of the prionty of space, m 1768, brought him 
into many difficulties which he could solve only by tbe idea of its a-prionty^ 
and the priority of the idea of God and of the general conceptions of 
causality, reciprocity, etc , could not but be interpreted in the same way. 
Thus Kant was forc^ to make a distinction, which even in 1766 he had over- ' 
looked, between the relations of particular causes and effects, which are 
supposed to be given and the genera) principle of causality which 

m dmived from the mind itself. The element still wanting to the conception . 
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|i5fg ISTBOfDXJCnO^- 

, the Htooet importance to observe that the 

dirtinction between the eeusiWe (mdndmgboth the form and 
the matter of seme) and the intelligible, is one not o e 
bat of kind. To hold with Leibnk that the sensible is that 
which is confusedly known, and the intelligible t at w ic 
tt dirtinctly known, is to treat a real distinction of tbe data 
of tbai#t as if it were merely a logical distmction. What 
’is known throogh sense may be distmct, and what is known 
Onoi# intelligence may be ohscnre, hut the kinds of distmct- 
and <*8curity are different The difference between 
Ipereeption and concei^ion is qualitative, as is that of the 
joljecto with which rtky have respectively to do. Phenomena 
imi wtMfmm $m Ihiags mmniwSlj different 

_ m liten me wlmt aie tbe ehsmeteristics, the merits and 

^ mmm. Metaphysic exhibits 

general pnnciplis nf pnre and these 

enliaiiiiite in a “ certain archetype ox p&rftdw Twwwwtio^b, 
whi^b we presnp|K»e as the mltnnate reality of things, and 
wUdh il Ih® mme time we set before ns as the ultimate goal 
rf all mt eSbiti, speculative and pmcticsl On its speculative 
iida w® call it Cbd, cm its pfaetical side, moral perfection It 
laay be described qmmtitatively as a rnmnimm, which, how- 
eT», im mxk^ remember, h nc^ reached by adding, since rather 
aU tlmt fells short of it is defined by limiting it. Thus it is 
flif, oommcm measure and princiide of all knowledge, the same 
meant by his ideas, whidb are at cmce iM ideals we 
«tai nnd the ml beiiig <rf togs as distingaid®a fimn thsix 
In this sense God is the of knowlc^. 


Ums.i /W- 


^ «|HWV m It i» Ow CWafiie, w ihe eoiiscioiQEHiees ^bat a prion 

■ywtiiiiidn U aca to p«T0^ptiGa aim or to ooaace^taosi alone, bxzt <mly 

ISmmigk tenmiiiihtioB oi the fom of mboo m ooc^ormii^ with tbe ofhte- 
fOciM^aUioite^ AImS J k tite 

pure m alwtrootoa from tha mate lows of He mmS (by astteikdii^ 

ti ii Mllia m IMOHiina of exparMWtjt, mS^ Hmiore aoqoired and not 
ii« E fefeimv H 
lalPMiiaiia wlWb Kaat 

IMafHaWiHiiaiM 

♦ w 
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the ideal which guides it, and which it seeks to realise, because 
He is the absolute reality, prijicipium emndi d fi&nd% of all 
things,^ 

Of this ideal, however, which is also the absolute reality, we 
have only symbolic knowledge, for it is never presented to us 
in perception. We know it not intuitively but discursively; in 
the abstract by general conceptions, not in the concrete in its 
in^vidual determination. Hence our pure intellectual concep-^ 
tion of it has, as we have already seen, to be realised or 
specified by means of sense perceptions, which do not corre- 
spond with it. For all our perception or sensuous intuition is 
bound down to a certain formal principle, ^under which alone 
we can apprehend the individual as such; and the matter, 
which IS apprehended under this form, is not the objective or 
noumenal reality, but only the sensible affection which it pro- 
duces in us We must, mdeed, think of the divme intelligence 
as creating its ob.je<^s, a nT'solhtuitmg^'^o^ in 

t heir individuality by the same a ctivity whereby it thinks of 
them in genera l. But^r intelli gence is edy^al jiot archcty'pal , 
it has to work with materials which it passively receives in 
the various forms of sense-perception, and therefore it cannot 
find itself again in the obj*ects it apprehends, or, in other' 
words, cannot realise and find m them the idea of truth which 
it brings with it.^ 

On the other hand, though, for the reason just given^jfj^^^«® 
phenomena are not things in themselves or Ideas m the 
Platonic sense, yet this does not prevent them from being 
objects of scientific knowledge For, in the first place, ourf 
sensitive apprehensions by their passivity necessarily bear wit- 
ness to the presence of real objects which cause them, and thisP 


lobjecta ol 
Ibiowledge. 




^ saying that the principles of pure intelligence “ culminate m this arche- 
^pe,** Kant seems to anticipate what he afterwards expresses in the 4th 
«eeti<m of the Dmertatwn, that the idea of God is the presupposition of the * 
unity of the world as a worlds of individual substances reciprocally acting and 
leaciang on each other. See below, p. 183 
* ZhsMHcUton^ § 10 , 

VOL. M 
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axdad^ any Idealism that would deny the existence of things 
in Ihemselvea And in the second place, though these things 
are not present to us as they really are in*themselves, we must 
remember that true knowl e dge consists in the agreement of 
predicates with the subject of which they are p redica ted ; and 
that, when we speak of the things of sense, our objects are 
phaaomanal as well as the quahties by which we determine 
dbwi, being both equally conditioned by the forms of sense, 
the two great empirical sciences of Physics and Psycho- 
aie not illusory, though they deal only with phenomena: 
ai^ the same is true of the a priori sciences of Geometry and 
Mechanics as well as of Arithmetic, which are based upon the 
fmnns of sense, and which form the very types of scientific 
ttmimm. So much may be said to show in what sense it is 
true and m what sense it is false that there is no possible 
science of the thm^ of mme? 

In Older to derdop more dearly the contrast we have been 
eaMhtoug b^weeil tihe intelligible world and the world of 
the and the phaaomenal, it is necessary for ns 

In libow mM ^finitely the nature of time and space which we 
hat® sMu to be the forms of Bmm and so of the phenomenal 
wmtM ; and on tlte hi»d, in opposition to these, to give 
asOTB ptemaion to the idea of the inteli^ble or real world and 
liie fimns by whk^ we determine it 


what we have to diow m ^t Mme m& space must be 
as forms of smm which do not belmig to things in 
jlhmaelves, bat conditiosi the pmepkmB whidi things 
||iindnoe m us, ix,, determfaie imw fte data of sauie mu^ be 
^gather m our <rf mmWm object In 

In |aove this, we have io d^ingmsli timp at 

^ once Sma the matter of sense to which th^ pve a character- 
ititte form and from the omiceptkms of the understanding, the 
mmmal form of thought, by whidh,^--.apart from al senmble - 
' «®9CiifliW mA^ fyom a& ipedbl i^taracterisl^ oCoar 
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individual being, — we determine object^? as they are in them- 
selves. In the former point of view, it has been already 
pointed out that the mere affections of sense cannot give nse 
to a principle co-ordinating those afiections, nor can we, as 
Leibniz supposed, rise from the special lelations of objects in 
time and space to the ideas of time and space in general ; for, 
on the contrary, these special relations presuppose the ideas of 
time and space and are particular determinations of them. 

Thus the ideas of simult aneity an d succession cannot be made! ^ 
t he^b asis of idea of time, nor can we define time, as is ^ 

sometimes done, as * the series of actualities which exist after 
each other” , for this after” means " in different times,” just>^ 
as the idea of simultaneous actualities is the idea of those 
which exist at the same time And it is to be observed further 


that ^‘though time is of one dimension, yet the ubiquity of 
time (to use Newton’s expression), according to which all 
sensible phenomena are somewhere, adds another dimension to 


the quantity of reality,” and that the definition of time just 
given would leave no room for this second dimension In like 
manner it is impossible fo r us to deriv e the idea of space fromj 
objects given as external; for in order to be given as external 
to each other they must be represented as in space and as 
occupying different positions in it In other words, in deter- 
mining objects as m space or events as in time, we are always 
determining a space or time which is presupposed in, and not 
itself produced by, the perception of the objects or events in 
question. Space and time are thus not the objects of percep- 





tion, but the conditions which make it possible,^ 


On the other hand, the priority in question is not the |C 

piionty of a genus to its species, of a conception to the par- 
liculars that fall under it It is the priority o f a n individua ilb 
whole to the parts into which we divide it, and which cannot 

I^MlIliliiii’ ^ ^ - ^ 

be represented except as in it. All spaces are in space , ^ 
all times are in time: and if we speak of several tim^t 


^ Dmerta^ton, §§ lS-15. 
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ami ^pteee, they are not separj^ wholes which have a com- 
nwB element, or which become one merely by aggregation, 
bat special limitations of the one space and the one time. 
Hence tune and space are objects of perception, and of pure 
perception ; of peregrftoa because individual, of pure perception 
'because not derived feom sensation but prior to, and pre- 
sappoeed m, objerta of 8«ttse, as supplying the basis for certain 
nditiosn whidh neoessanly are established between all such 
dbgecta. For tunc is a neemary condition of all phenomena, 
aad i^aiee u a mcesaaxj (xmdition of all external phenomena. 
Only this view of tune and space can make intelligible the way 
ia whudi mathematical science determmes a priori the relations 
of objects, relatirms winch are not analytically developed from 
the genml conceptions of tune and space, but intuitively 
diaoenied when we make certain constructions in time and 
space. Thus it is tha^ we perceive that sfoee has three dimen- 
nmis and time only one, that parallel lines can never meet, etc. 
Baaoe Geometry does not dmnrmstiate its universal proposi- 
timu by tinakiE^ its objeeta tiirough general conceptions, as is 
the way with the rdijects of iatelli^eDoe, but by bringing them 
bslon tile eyes car the magmatioB im individu^ perceptions, 
as is the way with the things sense. And. as a con- 


Irmation of this view, the emay On He Miionai £am of emr 
100ekim ofihgenmi JSepmu m Speu* has shown also that the 
dhfamBoe between “ inem^roeait oounterparts,” a di&ience 
BSoessBiily imfdied ist aii deterainatimi of objects space. 


•MnMk be deined exeept by bringu^ befoie our mind's ^ the 
ipse «f which thqr ate the Mmitations. 
i»i< Ihsiiataieof time and speee will be still further illustrated, 
if im ftetor te tibeir cofsaitiBuitj, %,e,, that characteristic wJd«4t 
mfcei k imfO08ibld to moire them iate simple parts, or take 
away Iliitr ecmipkiacity. Ihe reasosi irf tirisbis, that thfu iygb 
Ime tdiiiik ucfliiiag but idbtious^ aad ia a 

tbm ami be a d^ereaoe tf lamxa Hence to deprive 
tliBi and ipioe of til complarity wore to armihilate tibma. 
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Moments m time, points and lines in space, are not parts of 
time and space, but only limits which we cannot conceive 
except in relation to that which is limited. 

From all this we gather that time and space are not objective 
and real, not substances, nor accidents or relations of sub- andL^^mn 

ideas of space 

stances, but subjective or ideal conditions which the mind time 
brings to its perceptions, and by which it co-ordinates them. 

For, e space is not something in which things can be contained, 
and by reference to which they can be placed. Things are in 
space only as they or their parts stand m a certain relation to 
each other. Yet we cannot identify space with this relation, 
else we should lose the distinction of regions in space. Space 
thus seems to hover between an adjective and a substantive, 


being the presupposition of certain relations without being any- 
thir^ to which they can be attached, or which itself determmes 
them. And the same is true of time. Hence the Newtonian 
view of space and time has an element of truth in it, in so far ^ 
as it leaves room for the priority of space and time, as the pre- 
supposition of certain relations of things, and thus is consistent 
with the possibility of Geometry as an a prion science, which 
yet is objectively vahd m relation to all external phenomena. 

But while it thus secures a basis for mathematics, the 
toman view involves the abs urd idea of * Hhe real existence ; 
of infinite reTations apart from any things related,”^ and byj 


toman view involves tne aosura laea oi ” tne real existence ; ^ ^ 
of infinite reTations apart from any things related,”^ and by 
making space and time the conditions of all existence it lands c, ?/. 
us m a materialistic theory of the universe. The Leibmzian 
view, again, which regards space and time as abstracted from ^ 

the relations of things as given in sense, avoids these difficulties; 
but it fails to explam the priority of the ideas of space and ' ' ' 1 IT 1 

time and the a-prior'dy of mathematical science. On the 


time and the a-prior^y of mathematical science. On the othedf A 

^ CL Kant’s letter to Herz (R. XL 29 % H. VIIT. 692) where it is said ttiat 
** g|;^bce cannot supposed to be objective, or (therefore) intellectual (t.e., a * ^ ^ 

ccmcep^on of the pure mtelligenoe) because when we analyse it, we find 
r^her ^ idea of objects {which can exist only m space) nor a real connecting 
link b^wecsi them (which at any rate c<nild not be asserted aparl from any 
dc>ject connected), i e. , no causal relations in which one thmg could be r^aarded 
as iiie j^^ound id detenninaHons in another.” 


I ^ 
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^!/ Kantian view explains how it is that time and space 

should be prior to all objects of perception, as being the sub- 
^ j^tive presuppositions under which alone objects can be 
perceived, presuppositiohs which the mind brings with it to per- 
fptU, ^ ’Ception, not indeed as innate ideas but as internal laws of the 
I mind that determine how it must co-ordinate the matter of its 
aflectioi^ so soon as its sensibility is stimulated. 

Kmil condudm his theory of the a priori forms of sense by 
that the two forms are not altogether independent of 
other. For if we compare them, we see that space is a 
d^eraiiimtion of objects as such, while time has to do with 
l^t^, and principally with the states of the subject as repre- 
joenling or perceiving objects. Hence time stands between the 
conceptions of the understanding and the perceptions of sense. 
Viewed m the latter relation, time depends upon space for the 
completion of its intuitive determination as an object , for we 
have to represent time as a line, and its limits, the moments of 
Inline, by points. On the other hand, time approaches more 
Marly than space to a conception of the understanding, as it has 
generalit y and emcees all things in its relations, both 
|«piae itedf and also properties which are not comprehended in 
tdalim space, to wit, the thoughts of the mind.'" Nay 
MM, time, though it does not dictate laws to the understanding, 
cc^tions the action of the understanding in comparing its 
CMMplioiiii. For though it cannot be asserted that there is no 
Mqpmibility except timt a thing should be and not be at the 
WM tiiae, it may safely be asserted that we cannot judge 
tini ^ything is impossible except as it involves this.^ Again, 
it cannot be assarted that there is no dependence of 
Ufm mtkm except where the former is jx^terior in time 
hi tim latter, it may Mfeiy be amrted that, apart from their 
iwAksn in Mm as prior and posterior, it is impossible to dis- 
timk lektion as m.um and ^ect Lastly, even the 
ul ipae ilsdf cannot be determined by us, unless we 


^ A tter wUek m re jcicM hf Mjmi m (Migm, 


A. 153 ; B 19a 
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tlons neces- 
sary for the 
determination 
of objects in 
relation to 
each oth^. 


expiess it hj number in relation to a certain unit, and number 
IS a multitude which is distinctly known by successively 
adding one to one in a given time. 

The general result of Kant’s argument as to space and 
IS to show that they are forms which objects must take on, as 
objects of perception to us, % e,, as co-ordmated in relation to 
each other in our sense perception of them, hut that they are 
not principles of the co-ordination or relation of objects as 
things in themselves. They do not explain how individual^ 
t hings c an form part of one world and act upon each other 
We cannot, consistently with the view we have taken of space, 
say that things act on each other because they are in one 
space : rather we must say that it is because they act on each 
other, that they appear to us as in one space , and we must, 
therefo r e^ loo k fo r som e other principle of relation than spac e, 
which may make the fact of their reciprocal action and reac- 
tion mtelligible to us. Now no such pnnciple of connexion 
between individual things is involved in their existence , for 
the conception of individual substances does not imply any 
relativity, or, at least any relativity except, if they are: 
contingent substances, to their cause. Thus if objects existed 
necessarily, they could have no reciprocal relations wh atgo eyer, 
because po dependence on anything hut themselves. Their 
existence^m^^ is, therefore, possible, only if 

they are dependent substances and if they all depend upon 
one cause. Umtas in conjunetiom mldanUarum Ummrst 
mt coTmdartum dependentiae ommum ah Uno ; and the samej 
Being who creates the matter of the Universe, the 
substances of which the world is made up, must also give 
it that form by which all these substances exist in mutuo 
mmmeftm Further, we must apply this prmciple also to 
the relation of knowledge, the relation in which the sub- 
stance we call minds are so connected with other substances 
as to know them. We must explain such knowledge, in 
other wor<^ by the dependence of the knowing substance as 
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wdOl of Ihc^ that are known ngon the one Being who gives 
i lfaea exis tence mi binds them tog ether as one world . Hence 
i^ie unity of space and the unity of time, which are the pre- 
j suppositions of our perceptions of the world, are themselves to 
be explained as the forms in which this higher unity presents 
I itself to us. • Space, which is the necessary and universal con- 
dit^n of the coexistence of all thmgs together with each other, 
may be cmll^ (hmipraeMniia PhaenoTneitoTL And time, which 
m Ihe univeiml and necessary condition under which all the 
dbanfii^ stid^ of thmgs are represented by us as states of one 
pmmanent world, may be called Aetemiias Phmnomenm. Such 
Ihoughte, however, seem to Kant to carry us beyond the limits 
of our finite mtelligence, and to be too closely akin to the 
mystic ** seeing all things in God ” of which Malebranche had 
spoken.^ 

In the condudmg mmik to which we havo^just referred, 
Ktnl shows himself diam^^od with the results of his work on 
tibe pomtive in so far as it leads to the development 

a new s^iaphysm ; and in a to Lambert he declares 
the whole of thorn mmt be r^arded as provisional,^ 
^ value of the JOumiaiion. lies in its negative 
a ectiom I hidi s how that time and space should 
^ lak^ as MmmimiimB &i phenommia^^d not of thi^ 
m thmnselvmi Al Ite mmm time, he declares that the pc^itive 
mda m that for which nltlnmlely tlNS negative exists ; in other 


w$ii^ ^ m at a towaida a now melaidiydc or science of 
m tteiMolves, that Kant seeks to show that the de- 

* d Matw m MsmpIkyEM puMiAed by ’PoUts! 

iaS|. Kmf9 (11, 10^ 123, eio.}, lliese 

*xi)reaB©d, aooordmgto Qod Is o(»ioeiTed 

ZrStti “*« P»»^ awo^t, 

M WM* fart tea, 
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terminations of time and space are to be taken merely as 
determinations of phenomena. This remark will be found 
afterwards to be important in considering Kant's object not 
only m the D%ssert(d%Qn but also in the Critique^ which was 
the ultimate product of the course of speculation upon which 
he had now entered. 

JC In order to appreciate the merits and defects of the Bis- 
s&rtat%on, we have to keep before us the fundamental conception 
upon which Criticism rests Self-cnticism means self-tran- From the point 

* of view of 

scendence. It implies that the cntie has reached a point of 
view from which he can look down upon the previous work of 
his intelligence, and see what is its limit or defect The 
application of this to the present case is obvious. To talk of 
phenomena except in relation to noumena, or of a consciousness 
of the phenomenal as such, except in relation to a conscious- 
nem which in some way reaches to the noumenal, would be 
absurd ; for it is only through its opposition to the noumenal 
that the phenomenal has any meaning Kow Kant's method ^ 
of thought in the Bissertation is in conformity with this 
principle ; for he maintains tha t i ^ n has n ot merelj re- 
ceptivity for impressions, but a univer s al fac ulty of intelligence 
or underst anding, which by its pure act ivity can determine | 
things as they really are. I t is true that this universal faculty 
is brought into play o nly in response to the stimulus of sense ; 
but the conceptions^ which are its products, are not the results | 
of that stimulus, nor can they be explained by it either m | 
whole or in part. Hence, when we direct our attention to these 
cimcq)tions and work out their full meanmg, they, in Kant's 
language, issue m a certain exemplar or archetype, which we 
can perceive only by the pure intelligence, and which is the I 
common measure of all other things as reahties,"^ Le., th^ give ; 
us a conception of what reality or the object of knowledge must j 
be in order to satisfy our idea of knowledge. This conception 1, 
of that which reality must be, is what Kant tries to exhibit in’| 

^ IhamifUvmt § 9 . 
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onUise, in the section of the Dmertaium on the form of the 
iateUigible world, and bj it he judges the ideas of the world 
which are derived from sense. Thus the knowing subject, 
in so £ir as It is passive and dependent upon sense, is regarded 
by Kant as an object like other objects ; and its perceptions are 
conceived to be merely states of its own particular being, 
depisadent aa the way in which jt is affected hy other beings ’ 
aani things. But in so far as it is an active intelligence. 
It appmhmls itself and all other objects in their true nature, 
and can, therrfore, criticise itself, and recognise the subjective 
or particular character of its own perceptions. ^ this way, it 
without being able to get rid of them ; 
for, as active intelligence, it necessarily takes its stand upon 
certain ^eral ideas and conceptions which it cannot but 
wgard as true, w hile y et it finds itself ^altogether unable to 
raal»M^ idea of tiruth mvoj,ved inthe^^ncepkonlhy 
. pe rceptions^iven to it. It is o Miged to make 

which It cannot the 

oheot of kn^fadge as that wh ich yet^it ^ never or 

*|**y^- ^ “*®»* W *>«nging together the two disparate 

of kiiowle%e and wmriking out its conceptions in 
«&&» to perceptkm, it is necessarily involved in an antinomy 
which k aboolotely insoluble. The conclusion, therefore, which 
Kant draws from his aaalyris <rf knowledge is that a true 
roadmd by abstraction, not only from the 
alsb'^SlhelSrins of time and 
aRilicatiiHi eiclusively to data 
^ hoirever. to be observed, that this condnsion involves 
^ heaUy a twofdd cnticism: a criticism of our knowledge of 
thnfs througii the conceptions of the intelbgenoe, as well as ef 
knowle^ of jAenomena through scnse-perception, tboimh 

> *»®*«wstiiat onr tatowledge thww ^ 

^ H^arfsct, inasmsch aa & dow not comsspoaid to 
fifre dOMa^ at thasaam time he i&ovetoiil oib> 
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knowledge through comeption is equally imperfect, since it can 
never be realised in amcreto, can never become a knowledge of 
things in their individuality. Indeed, he CJqiressly asserts 
that “ & tbmg which cannot be known m any intuition or per- 
ception, is unthinkable, and therefore, impossible ” ; ^ and he 
declares that the only organ capable of grasping the absolute , 

reahty would_ be “ aj)ur6 intellectual intuition ” which appre- " 

h ended thi ngs n ot only generally through conceptions but in ^ 
their individu ality, which, therefore, was not only active but 
creative . But even to speak of such an “ mtellectual intuition,” 

•IS to go beyond a criticism of the perceptions of sense m view 
of the conceptions of the intelligence; it is to cnticise both,’ 
these elements of our knowledge m view of a still higher ideal; 
it IS to compare our dualistic mind, with its two disparate, 
faculties of mtelligence and sens^, with the idea of a nund inj 
which this difference does not exist or is overcome. Yet Eant'^'^''^' 
says that an intellectual intuition, which is not hinited by 
forms of time and space, is a thing which “nuUo TtienUs conatu ' /' 

•M fingendo guulem assegui posmmtis” which we cannot set before '■ 

us in thought even as a possibility. It would seem, therefore, , , ^ / 

that Kant here takes his stand at jijgoiatjQf*tiew which he^^ 
the same time declares to be impossible^ Or he sets before 
m the idea of truth or of absolute knowledge a conception, 
which he declares in the siame bijlath to be made up of elements 
fihat are for us irreconcileable. 

The key to this inconsistency, an inconsistency which affects e soarce of 

H:his incon- « 

the whole argument of the Cnixgm, hes in this, that Kant’s 
method, or rather his professed method, — for in reality, as we . i if ^ 
shall find, he is guided by a higher principle than that which ^ 

explicitly admitp, — is one of abstraction. The conception of 
existence in time and space is not one upon which we can rest ^ 


f « 


m final; or, to put it otherwise, such existence, when taken as a 
rm mmplMay falls into contradiction with itself. < Thus space can- 
apt he conceived as limited and bounded bj ity lf^ but only a s 
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< itbat to which hmite or bonnds are set by an other. It is the 
infinitely extensible, the infinitely divisible, not the infinitely 
’ ' extended or tM infinitely divided. It cannot, therefore, be con- 
'-•ceived as detemnaing the world which is in it; for, as Kant points 
ont, there n nothing in space which affords a condition for deter- 
miQing the world to exist at any particular place, and there- 
fore a determinataon of tdie world in reference to pure space is 
*Btt«iy imposaible. Nor again is there anything in time which 
•oao nipjfiy a rational ground for the beginning or ending of 
Ibat u represented as in time Hence, when we fe ike 
the world as simplxa^wqrld m time and space, we fall into an 
■ amtiiimy, becanse we ta ke as se lf-boundeTand se lf-determined. 

rtality, that which yet is on ly an abstractfon. 
The world in time and space musi be taken as limited, and 
there mnst be an end and a. banning to it, because we have 
set it up as an independent whole, a complete reality in and 
far itaeifi And it maaot be conceived as so limited, because 
fib rmy mtem of time and spac® ; fear they, ex hypothm., 
jam tbs oofy thii^ ^at limit it, and they can supply limits to 

Imt ntiber require to be limited by something else 

'tbaa tbemselres. 


*^What m&renoe, then, are we to «raw from this antinomy, 
or how are we to solve it? Two fresible ways out of tiie 
difficahy mggest ttenseiTea. 4 We 'mef suppose that the key 
to the difficulty is to be found in toe fed; that time and space 
■to ai themsdves forms of smse, m which reaHty cannot be 
•toptttidy given, and thd toerefon^ we must abetraefc from 
in order to reach the conoeptiim of things as they are. 

WTOseptom of the wwM in q«cse 
. TTT** * ® itself, a m amjiiitm, something is Mt 

•rtwmfe asesHaiy to d#ermiiwtk» of toe world a^a 
and that fe into fam tons abdraetfon tod 
*“• “A "* wU* 

HITT ■ 

"»«»««* ifMi«*t4*on, canud woto oat in the conerde the 
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conception of reality which it yet must assert and assume in 
the abstract , and that ‘‘ semitvoe Gogitata esse renim represmia^ 
t%ones ut% apparent^ 'intellectualm autem sxcutx mrdr In other 
words, Kant falls back by abstraction on thaft general concep- 
tion of reality with which the idea of a world in space and 
time was found not to agree, and through this general concep- 
tion, taken by itself, he supposes that we have true knowledge 
of things. At the same time that he does this, however, Kant 
is forced to recognise that the knowledge thus attained is 
imperfect, because merely general , and that, therefore, the , 
element left out in it, the element of the particular, needs to 
be restored in some other form In other words, the abstract 
conception taken by itself as the whole truth or reality would 
be^ in contradiction with itself ; it does not provide out of 
itsdf the matter to which it shall be applied , it does not limit, 
or determine, or individualise itself Just, therefore, as the 
worl4 could not be conceived as limited and determmed by 
space and time, since space and time require themselves to be 
limited and determined by something else, so, on the other 
hand, the limits or determinations by which phenomena are 
brought to the unity of conception, cannot be regarded as 
realities independent of Hhe matter which they determine. ^ 

Hence a further abstraction becomes necessary. The reality 
thmgs, since it cannot be .apprehended by our divided 
intelligence either through perception or through conception, 
through sense or through understanding, must b^ appre- 
hended by an intuitive intelligence, for which the division of 
the two does not exist, or by which it is transcended , i e., it 
can be apprehended only by an intelligence which is entirely ^ 

' different from ours. ^ | 

^TIps may be put more clearly as follows. The process of ^ 

lnowledge, as Kant represents it, is a process m which limits of 
aad determlnatians*' of thought are applied to that which, in 
iterfC Is unlimited and undetermined, because given as in space 
and time. In this process, howeyer, it is found that the mtel- 
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l^eace can never Kitisfy itself; for it can nerver attain to a 
limit either in analysis or in synthesis . it can reach neither 
simfde nnity nor totality in space , it can reach neither ban- 
ning nor end in time. Hence conception condemns perception . 
But on the other hand, conception is insufficient in itself 
because of its generality,, and it is only to that which is other 
tbsB itself that it can applied ; it is only in bringing 
l&iiat which is given in the diflereuce of space and time to the 
mnity of thought, that the conception can find a meamng. 
(Heoce p erception eqaaHv condemns conceptio n. Or rather, 
imlkum, which took its stand at first upon conception to 
eoodemn perception, and then upon perception to condemn 
amception, is now forced to make a stUl further regress, and 
to condemn the dualism of perception and conception m view 
a unity of intellectual intuition in which that difference 
altogether disappean. Such intellectual intuition, however, — 
reached as it is by abstraction from the dualistic mode of 
^tonght, io which craicei^cHi and perception are essentially 
BgfMwed, ^Biast immediately be recognised as an empty idea, 
swa the pmnbility of which we cannot imagine For in 
•pe^iiig of It, we we simply giving to an nnknowable unity 
a nanm, made np of two terms fron! the difference of which 
abctectHHi is to be made, while ye^We row^nise that these 

I Jtwo terms are abeoiattdy irreconcileable and that, therefore, 
whrai we abs^rm^ from their differences, w;e leave nofting 
hdbmd.</ 

Ib the above, we have been fdlowii^ Kant’s Itgic by which 
ha IM dM^acis fomn perei^ptkm in its diffesrattee &om concep- 
tioa* thee bcm oooceptiim in its difference from pefcqption, and 
Mia in an abe^aci unity, d wMeh logically wn tbfng 

can he iiM, hut wW<* Im i» oiiiged to naam by c(mibmiag 

two, 1^ hmwver, w« realte the meaning d m^mess, we 
ihitt Me thM ^ie not comedy denoAMid by Kaat^himsrff, and 
Ihel lAe tfjgmmA abetnethn hides a fmae^ which is really, if 
we way «M the tom, one of <w ime by whidh the 
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abstraction ot- otir iirst mode of thought is corrected. This is 
a very important point , for an understanding of it will enable 
us to see just how far Kant reached a true idea of criticism, 
and how far his view requires to be modified m order to 
correspond to such a true idea. 

A point of view from which criticism is possible cannot be critactam 
one reached by mere abstraction. *^For abstraction does not^S?p™t i 

. - . _ _ of view less 

give US any universal whicn can cast a new light upon the 
particulars; it cannot raise us to any point of view really 
higher than that which we have previously reached in our 
determination of the particulars It simply empties our ideas 
of their content, without really increasing their extension. It 
is only in far as the process of abstraction, while it lifts us 
beyond the sphere of an opposition which seemed absolute, * 
brings into view a principle of unity which was hidden beneath 
the difference of its terms, that it can enable us to cnticise our 
former conceptions. Now, it is just this point that Kant 
seems to lose sight of m his first attempt to cnticise the way 
in which we represent the world m time and space. In that 
representation he finds an antinomy between the requirements 
of conception and the possibilities of perception And his 
first solution of the antinomy is simply to abstract from the 
latter and assert the former as absolute. But almost un- 
consciously he is driven by the immanent dialectic of his 
thought to recognise, what he afterwards stated explicitly in 
the Critique, that if perception without conception is blind, 
conception without perception is empty. Hence, in sep- 
arating conception from perception he has reached no higher 
point of view, from which he can criticise the ordinary 
empirical unity of the two. He is, therefore, forced to take 
refuge in a still higher abstraction, which, however, as a mere 
abstraction, cannot really supply him with any better point of 
view for'^ticism. On the contrary, as it is an abstraction 
not only from perception but also from conception, it neces- 
i^rily vanishes into a pure identity, which is unthinkable 
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m wdi m Kant's apparent prcce^ of abstrac- 

tkm, however, imUy has its value Jnst in this, that it involves 
mm$ than it For while the attempt to sever 

C5oti<^ption from perception shows that though opposed they 
cannot be separated, or that their opposition is merely relativ^, 
it remih ikai ikere u na tnielbgiNe un%ty on which criticism 
mn tofo U$ Mmmd, and %n to tchi^ U com Ust our first 

im^f$d mm of iiin^, and overcome the mrdagonmrh involved 
fn il. Or, to put the same thing in a different way, it shows 
that ttie view of i&e world which gave rise to the difiBculties 
and antomniea in qnktion was based on an abstraction ; and 
Aat when we wtore the element abstracted from, these 
difficulties and antinomies are capable of solution 
•^This may be expseesed more simply by saying that the real 
source eS the difficoltieB which perplexed Kant’s mind lay m 
the fact that the wmrM in &(ie mid space was taken as a thing 
in itself, whudi exited without rdTerence to the thinking 
subjeci ; a^ that the solntion of them lay in the discovery 
th^ that world is pbmiomenal and not noumenal, %.e., that 
it euBot be ooacmved exoeirt; as existing for a self. In saying 
this, however, it is to be observed that we are giving a sense;, 
to Umj ooDtiast <ji {dtenomeoal and noumenal which is not 
reeognwed by Kant, or which we can Bnd in Kant only when, 
accordii^ to the tnaBoning the last paragraph, we 
exfdidt what r^ber Ike behind his thought than is directly 
oontained in it. To Kant the noamenem was, m the firs t 
iwisaoe, Uie thing without relatm to our perception of it,, the 
M it IS to pure con^ption. In the sec(md instance, 
«h«a tlw modes of coaceftion also were amdeanned as m 
tlwBMilvM etnpiy and, thermo**, as deriving Mieir whole value 
from their apiplicatioB to some kind of petoe|«k«. toe noumewm 
•msed iw Un to be the toieet ^ etmebptom, mod beeame 
m^piy toe ot^ of an mtoitive nBd«TOta©ding.*^But tbs 
tdi% as it was iMehed in lAt by ahetnciion both fttan 
«*o»ftoisi and fiwm became equivalent to toe 
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cNsneeption of a tMng in itself without reference to any 
intelligence, or, what is the same thing from this point of 
view, a thing which is not distinguished from the intelligaace 
fm which it is For it is all the same whether we regard the 
Ij^ing as absolutely repelled from, or as absolutely identified 
with, the intelligence that apprehends it. In both cases the 
unity-m-difference of the knowable object and the knowing 
subj^t IS lost in a pure identity of which nothing can be said. 
In both cases the real object or noumenon is reduced to the 
thing as related to nothing but itself, while the phenomenon 
is the thing as related to the intelligence. the other hand, 
if we follow the line of thought above indicated, the opposition ^ 
of reality to knowledge disappears. And the error of the 
opiinary view of things is seen to lie in this, that it takes the 
object as a thing in itself apart from, and unrelated to, the 
intelligence. It is this error, the eirror of what we may call a 
natural abstraction, which gives rise to all the difficulties and 
antinomies previously spoken of, for they all originate in the 
attempt to treat as a res completa what is not really a res 
€&m^ta. In order, therefore, to solve these antinomies what 
we require is, first of all, to recognise the abstraction which such 
an attempt involves, ^ e , the abstraction, in our determination 
of the object, from the consciousness for which it is. From 
this point of view, it may be said that what we at fi:rst take 
for the thing in itself is a phenomenon or existence for another, 
iya, for the self, and that, on the other hand, when we have 
reoc^ised it to be a phenomenon or existence for another, we 
have begun to apprehend it as a noumenon, as what it 
really is in itself. The recognition that consciousness is a 
necessary element in all that is for it, and that existence is 
^saenfeialiy existenee-for-a-self, is at once the discovery that the 
objed: of Imowledge is phenomenal, and it is the discovery of 
the noumenon of which it is phenomenal. For to recognise 
that all existence is existence for a self is to adopt a prin- 
ciple, the natural outcome or a>mplement of which is the 
VOL. N 
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tlM* »H ejuteioe la the mnifeBtation W a self. 
TIh^ m above aa»d, w m a lenae to invert the ase of the 
0 Mlef|itioQa of noun^m and phenomwaon which we find in 
Kant , bnt It wiU be one of the objects of tibia book to show 
♦w u H m th» mvCTwmn Uiat we disooTer the essential 
neaiiuif of Kant's woik.'^ X 

1%« eowM <rf the fHeceding argument is probably almdy 
to nmw the Btun motive or inner nec^sity of the 
eeww of thought by which Kant found his way from the ideas 
af the fbiwrrfnfiffn to those of the CritigfUf, There are twQ 
o prt diil^««»«a i^ich separate the latter from the former. 
i.1h$ first IS 'that m the CrUupu Kant ceases to regard the 
m pnon conceptions of the mind as detemunations of things in 
themseives, and regards them only as forms by which the da|p 
ef senM amier the Imtos of swase are determined as phenomena 
or objects dt expen^maJLlh* Mctmd, which is a necessary 
ti this, is that, while m the i^isertottoK these con- 
e^ptaoM asi ngarded tm eaqiresiiug Urn ways in which God, as 
the tat erase of the existrace ti all finite substances, also 
tini^lTff tfaisn into one wtnrid of which all parts are tn mtduo 
eseiBMPrrsi ; in die Onttgm diey ate regarded as categories .jby 
whmh the oonscioes self ctanlanee all the data of sense m 
\ rdatkn to itself into om exptanaioe. A few words d 
explanation m regard to eadh of these points will enable us to 
hnng clearly before us the wfaede motive of the transitioB. 
i/We have already mm how natural was tibe eonrse of 
hy which Kant was led to give up his inet view that 
he « pwert oottoefaiimt of the mind reveal to us th0 ultimate 
italiiy ef thinga. We have seen that even in tibe Dmeriatton 
itecif Has tmration is already made, in dSset if not exphdtly, 
etai Kara i^eaks dT the uMmate realhiy as the object, not 
ef rar ra d awtan dii^ bnt’ of a peseej^ve mr intpirive under- 
ttradh t g for, as an intailive undentanding is one for which 
the dhtara of erae«{Ak»i rad pstei^^tira does not exist, this 
dmdy iftaa tihat a pnert eoiUMqpttoiis have valne only in 
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relation to perceptions given independently of them, and in our * 
case, therefore, only in reference to perceptions given under | 
the forms of space and time. This thought, however, did%iot I 
distinctly suggest itself till some time after the Dissertatim was 
wntten, and according to Kant’s own statement, it arose in his 
mind in connexion with the recollection of Hume’s argument 
in relation to causality. The first step in this direction, how- 
ever, seems to have been due to the development of Kant’s own 
thought, as appears from a letter to Herx, the date of which is 
gist February, 177 2, about two years after the Dmertatimy^n 
that letter he announces that he has had before him for some 
time the plan of a work to be called The LidiUs of Seim and 
Bmson, but that in attempting to write it, he had discovered 
^at in all his own previous metaphysical investigations, as 
well as m those of others, an essential element was wantmg, — 
an element which, if discovered, would supply the key to the 
whole secret of metaphysie. ''’^‘For,” he goes on, “I put this 
question to myself. On what ground rests the relation of that 
in US which we ca ll an Mea t o opjects ^ If all that the idea a 
contains is sim ply -the mode m which th e siibiect is affected by 
an, object, we may ea sily underst and how it s hould correspond 
to that object as an effect to its cause, and how, therefore, the 
determination of our mind should be capable of ^giving us an 
idea of something, or in other words, how it should be possible^ 
for an idea of our mind to have an object. Thus it is 
intelligible how our ideas, so far as they are sensuous affections 
passively received, should have a relation to objects, and also 
how the furms of sense, though borrowed from the nature of 
our soul, should nevertheless apply to all things in so far as 
they are presented in sense. On the ot her hand, if that in 
os wh ich is cal led an id^ were i n rel ation to the object an 
a ctivity, that say , if the object itse lf were produced by the 
idea, (as it is supposed that the ideas in the Divme Mind are 
the ai^hetypes d things,) them in this wav alaO| the conformity 
nf ideas witii jo bie cts mig ht_^ understood. SVe can thus dis-i 
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Mta « bMt tbe pmMttg <rf two kinds of intelligence ; of 
•a mttUfttm mrekdgfm*, whose perception itself should be the 
jpAnd for the eiistence of things, end of an vtUdledvs ectypm, 
whn^ sbonW denre all the data of ite thinking from the 
mipffssiMM of MiHie.* fiat oar intelligence does not fall under 
It » not, we leare moral ends out of 
aecoBBt, the cmim of the objects it apprehends, nor are these 
the cwnes of ita oooceptions (m amsK rrofi). Thus the 
pan f n y m < | i|i|'i<inis of Urn u^entanding rannot he abstracted 
ftaai the fsdiii^ of tense, nor are Umj merely the expr«®ion 
«( the ehaneter of oor sensitive receptivity. They have their 
wnieea. indeed, m the natare ot the scml, but they are neither 
the resalt of the action of the obj^ apon it nor do they pro- 
deoe the dt/ect. In ray Ihmrtatum, I mu content to expla^ 
their natare in a negative way, and to say only that they are 
net omMcMKau of Uw sold pvodaoed hy the object, Butnowl 
■nut ask in whnt otkrr way an idea u posmble, which niers to 
m obje^ widioat bek^ efied of an impression from that 
*1 el^sd f I ventared a the JMmertaiim to say, that the ideas of 
SOM represent things m they appear, while the conceptions of 
the ondetstandiBg represent things as they are. But how can the 
tdsas of these thii^ be givei to as, if not by the manner m 
which they afSset wi I Or, if die pare conceptions of them are 
dae to oar own ian«r adivity, whence comes the agreement 
whkh they are sappoaed to have with objeds, which yet are not 
their ftodadU ? How can pare leascm lay tfown axwTns about 
Ainp witboat any expmieime of thm ? In Matibematies, the 
is not gnat, hecMase (dyosts are only capabk of being, 
er htiag NfNMentad as, fmawHtm, in so £nr as we produce the 
iiltol OMbyieiNntii^aanitforanmiibertdtimes. The 
is aetm in genmding the oime^pteoB of quantity, and, 
• tan see how the psindfies of fBaiit% ah oaild be 
jdMsnuMd • jwisr* ; faat whoa wn adk how the understanding 
* ptow • jwssr* pcaceas, owa Awiii to itself cone^ptions of 
Iftllp hi Ihiir pofitBiMr dbtmabatica, «■ % 4pm 
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principles as to their possMlUy, principles which are not denieJ 
from escperunce, but to which ejcperience mud excmtly conform , — 
we ask a question over which the greatest obscurity has 
hitherto rested.” ^ 

Plato assumed a prenatal, Malebranche a present, intuition BogmaUc " 
of the Divine Being, as the source of the pure notions and ^i^scuity 
principles of the jinderstandmg , and various moralists have 
adopted a similar hypothesis to account for our primary ideas 
of moral law Crusius, on the other hand, spoke of certain 
rules of judgment and certain conceptions, which God has 
implanted in the human soul in exact conformity with the 
constitution of things. The former writers, therefore, based 
their systems on a supernatural influence, the latter on an 
intellectual pre-established harmony. But such a Devs 
machina is the most extravagant resource to which a philosopher 
can betake himself in explaining the origin and value of our 
knowledge : for it not only involves a palpable case of reasoning 
circle, but also stimulates and encourages all the whims of 
pious fancy and aU the dreams of baseless speculation.” ^ 

1-/*^ While in this way I was searching out the sources I 

intellectual knowledge, without which we cannot determme the | 

nature and limits of Metaphysic, I succeeded in making a dis- 
tinct division of the parts of this science , and I sought further 
to gather Transcendental Philosophy, or, in other words, all the 
notions of pure understanding into a certain number of Cate- 
gories. Ifor did I follow the manner of Aristotle, who simply 
set" them down one after another as they occurred to him m his 
ten Predicaments, but I aimed at a systematic classification, 
determined by a few fundamental principles Without, how- 
ever, going into any further detail, I may say that the essential 
part of my task is now done, and that I am m a petition to lay 
before the public a Critictsm of Pure Eeason, which explains 
thS nature of truth, both theoretical and practical, in so far as 

^ An aIltisio(P to his own c<mipa.nsott of the metaphysic of Leibniz to the 

4re«wns of Swedenborg, t 

♦ 
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it » dtnwsdi poidj fiwm the intel^ence : and I expect to 
ftrapjrte and puWjah the hrat |*rt of th« system, containing 
SB BTcoaBt id the aoBrces of Metaphf sic, its methods and its 
Imiiu, within aUwt three months.” %/ 

la this paaseg* Kwat draws attentkm to a defect of the pure 
(^aiccptiUM, which is snh^antially identical with that which 
he hid »l»— dy detected in the JhtKrUUvn. For there he had 
nhaenred tbew oooceptioas are general, and that they can 
be {Mtemknsed and imliyidnalised only by the aid of pereep- 
diawn frocn sense , and this had led him to set np the idea 
of an intuitiie understanding as that which alone apprehends 
ol^ecU M they are. Here, m lihe manner, he points out that 
pare conc'e|)ti(Hts as such, are subjective, and that they cannot 
be deterauae*! as objecthe, unless objects are given which can 
be Ira^t under tiiem ; and, further, that this difficulty would 
net exuu: if onr ondcrMandim were intuitive and therefore 
raeaUve, for then there would be no division between the 
pMisl taaeqdtoB and the particulars to be subsumed under 
other worde, the distinction of perception and concep- 
tioB andc in the Dumtaiwn, necesranlj gives rise to a 
difealty aa to their oomhittaticHi, a difficulty which now re- 
^aiiee to be dealt with. In the Ikmrtatxon, that difficulty 
had not clearly enmged tat two reasons ; first, because 
K^t wu t(» much ooai{Med with establishing the dis- 
Hmtum (d peroeptioa and the forms of perception from con- 
ciftion and its forms, to pay much attention to their rdaiton : 
s acead lr. because he had not yet dearly seen that the pure 
w—pticMis can hnd their realisatim or objective 
aaly in their applicdi<« to Uie perceptions of eemey^j, he 
hai thm qiokai of them as determining thingaia thmnselves, 
tfesmh h» had implidtly rdiactei this view b/settiBg up the 
•M flf m Biaiteve aaderataadisg. At tfe fam e of the letter 
ta Sen^ however, this new aapect of tiie ease had daw:^ 
wfm had bnwfht with it the great prohlmB id the 

hew oowc ^t i M i o , whidi aia not dne to experif^ce, 
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should yet be conceptions to which experience must con- 
form.^ t/ 

Now, it may be observed by anticipation that the Cniiqae Muttacuon 

, , . iw»d relittion 

from beginning to end keeps its way between what we may 
call two opposite poles of thought, never losing sight of either, 
though the attempt to steer by both often brings it into real 
or apparent contradiction with itself. the first place, the* 

CrUiqtie holds by the thought of the Bmertaiion that concep- 
tion and perception, understandmg and sense, are essentially 
disparate, and that indeed in their union they necessarily give 
rise to certain antinomies, which we can sohe only by point- 
ing out their source. In the second place, it holds with equal 
firmness by the thought that experience, t.e., all the knowledge x 
of objects that we possess, is based upon this very union of 
perception with conception, or upon the determination of the 
former by the latter Experience is thus the combmation of 
two elements which can never be resolved into one, two 
elements for the differences of which we can never find a 
principle of unity. It is the necessary synthesis of essentially 
heterogeneous factors, which imply and demand each other as 
factors of experience, but which, nevertheless, when brought' 
together, repel each other and wiU not be fused into a perfect 
unity. In the end, therefore, when it is carried out to its 
ultimate results, the combination breaks down^i and its dispar- 
ate elements give rise to antinomies ; which, however, do not 
cast doubt on experience, but only show that the knowledge it 
gives us is a knowledge of phenomena and not of things in 
themselves. For, in contrast with this empirical union of 
disparate elements, thought, which seeks unity m experience 
and cannot :l^nd it, necessarily falls back upon an idea derived 
from itself, in which it cannot but recognise the necessary 
chaxactenstics of the ultimate reality. This idea is that which 
we have already spoken of as the idea of intuitive understandmg, 
or of its object, viz., the thing in itself or noumenon. It is for 
^ ^ Obeerve tiie sentceoe italjd»ed in lettex to Hot 
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Saac, M «« kave aetn, Uw ulUisate abafemctum, whicli we reach 
hf ac^aiKifi of ooneeptioa in it$ dUfenace from perception, as 
weQ M of perreptHo in its dtffisraioe &om conception. Whether 
Uus new of it cm be maintained, or wheUier, as we have 
almdy hinted, then is uiother prina^ which reallj guides 
Eaat's thm^t Uio«^ it majr nc^ be ocmscioiudj present to 
hinMwi^ w« need not ben discuss. It is, however, necessary 
s» iw to urtkipote what fdlowa as to menUon that, in Kant’s 
fiiw, the Msanace which we have that the idea of reason, the 


sl» of fte BoanmioD, is or ropnsenta the ultimate tath of 

IS due Dot to the speculative, hot to the practical, reason.*^ 
jtjejpjo Ik the letter to Hen quoted above, the general line of 
■JSta tanst^^tion, apew which Kant had altered and which was to 
SSSSZ!' I tmmmte only in the Cndtpu, is clearly indicated, i-^e 
I qimstion for him was to exj^ain how pure conceptions 
esk have sa objective meaaii^ and eepecmlly how they can 
have an objective SMenii^ in reiaiim to objects given in 
expwiiiwi throe^ sosse. How, he asks, “can my'under- 
•ikilikg peodnee nal pfiodpke as to the poesihility of things 
iNA which experiosce most agree, thoogh they are indepen- 
dksl ef cxpwteaoe f Kant as yet asys nothing directly as 
lo ^ liautatioii of these {maciples to experience or, in other 
> ww*, to phenomena given through sense, and we have 
evninee that for acme time after the letter to Hens this 


was not noogniasd by Ktnt.» In fact, this Izmita- 
j ^OBkid not beco me dear to him tall h e ba d adv^^T^ a 
r ^***» M* ‘“• whaeqnent dediKtion oi the eateries. For 
p«M the pmeptatm that a j>nm qTitheais is pa^ble only 
jthwmjkthe determii^ioB o# tiie forum <rf sense by the unity 
thik|hl« «xpeaaed in the eategoviea, which ^bled Trt.T<t 

*****.!* ^ « !«’»«« prmciplea as ‘principles of 

“ ^ to lanit them to expetnenoa. 


! 
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m nlws% ediiiaa «f Entls leetam 
X3L»«f. 
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Now how was this step rendered possible * The answer to wimidM 
this question will become easier, if we first ask ourselves 
another question, viz , what was the point at which Kant re- 
ceived that decisive influence from Hume, of which he so often 
speaks ^ ^ Let us look first at what we may call the locm 
dcmw'm on this subject . — 

^1 confess it freely,’’ he declares in the introduction to thei 
Prolegomena, the remembrance of David Hume was the first 
thing which many years ago interrupted my dogmatic slumber, ^ 
and gave to my investigations in the field of speculative philo - 1 
sophy a quite new direction. was far, indeed, from following 
him in the inferences which he drew, and which were so drawn 
by him just because he did not take the problem he had to deal 
with in all its generality, but only stumbled upon one aspect 
of it, which without reference to the whole could give him no 
secure basis of reasoning How, when we start with a thought 
that another has bequeathed to us, a thought well-grounded but 
not fully developed, we may have good hope by persevering 
reflexion to get further with it than the acute writer to whom 
we owe the first spark of light. therefore, set myself tO| 
inquire whether Hume’s objections admitted of being univer- 1 
salised; and I was not long in^nding that the conce ption o f 
the connexion o f c^se and effect is by no means the only^one 
under which the understandmg represents to itself a prwr% the 
connexions of obje cts, but t hat on the con trary, all metaphysic 
consists o f such connexions. I sought, therefore, to assure 
myself of their number, and when I had succeeded to my wish 
m doing this, when I bad succeeded in determining them 
all from one smgle principle, I then proceeded to the dMuction 
of them,” to ^e justification of ^their use in relation to , 
objects; ^‘for I had already assured myself that they were not,! 
aslSume suspected, derived from exj^rience but that they had | 

1 The view that it was at this period that the infiaenee of Hume npon Kaait 
IS to be dated, xs maintained with great force by Dr B Brdmann m his mtm- 
diietiKm to ihe Pro&gsomma and again m & recent aarticle in the Archwfttr 
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fipn^ fmm tim itmlt This deduction, 

whirii hid tLffmmi impo^ible to my icate predecessor, and 
tkm ftry idea which hml never ooeaned U> any one else, — 
ihwfh every mm eonickntly employed the <x>nceptions in 
wi^hoat mm aildiig fer the grounds of their objective 
vmhd^y,--^is dNinetioii, I imy, was the most difficult task 
llwi «wM ever be ni^kfflaken for the bdhoof of metaphysic. 
Ami wlml mmh it ilill baidar was, that the metaphysic already 
hi midmm mmM md give me the slight^t help, since my aim 
mm km than hr the first time to determine the possi- 

iiWiy of m^physic, Kow, when I had succeeded m solving 
prdblem, jnoi only in a single case, but in relation to 
the whde hmky of pure rmmm, I could proceed to take secure, 
though m yet but slow steps towards what was my ultimate 
sskI, vii,, the cimiplete detennination, according to universal 
ptmetples, of the mhok mmpm of pure imson in its limits as 
wiB as in ill : which was idl that m^nphysie stood in 

mmA df m or4m to devdiop ibi system on a safe and certain 

^ bi piai^ie Kant telk tis that the ^ remembrance ” of 
ftifM Hamt hn chigtnatic dumbers by suggesting a 
ihoi^l, the floeptmi ^msequcnc^ <rf which, as drawn by 
Haws himidf, he at once rejected At the same time, in 
thoie emmqomcm, he generalised the objection from 
whah they ibwed, ami was therefore obliged to find a general 
rnmem to it He was yins led into a line of inquiry, the 
liirtl rf which ima to dmeov^ the list of a prion conceptions, 
wd m mam to v^fcatc tkmr c^Jective validity and to limit 
ft to if we turn to Hume’s Jimp; (the only 

wii of Ui with whkh Kant wm acquainted,) we find that 
HiWi mm the « whidh will not admit of 

totoh mfarn, all mir idms ai^ but copies of our 

tepwiii»% nr, in tohet wmvk, that is impcmble for ns to 
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th%nk of anything, which we have not antecedently felt either 
by our external or internal senses.” But, he goes on to argue, 
there is nothing in the data of inner or outer senee which 
suggests the idea of a necessary connexion between the par- 
ticular phenomena which we regard as causes and effects of 
each other. As regards outer experience, ‘‘ solidity, extension, 
motion, these qualities are all complete in themselves and 
never point to any other event which may result from them.” 

We know that as a fact, heat is a constant attendant of 
flame : but what is the connexion between them, we have no 
room so much as to conjecture or imagine.” And as regards 
inner experience, the case is not different Were we em- 
powered by a secret wish to remove mountains or to control 
the planets in their orbit, this power would not be more extra- 
ordinary or beyond our comprehension,” than the fact that by 
our will we can move our limbs. Hence there is nothing in 
the first experience of any phenomenon to lead us to expect 
that it should have a particular consequent , and the experience 
that it actually has such a consequent is not an “ impression,” 
from which the idea of necessary connexion can be derived. 
The only thing from which we can derive that idea is the 
" new sentiment,” which arises in consequence of the frequent 
repetition of cases “ m which the same object is followed by 
the same event,” %e, “ the customary connexion in thought 
between an object and its usual attendant.” 

^Now, in the last chapter I pomted out that m all this Hume 
is not arguii^ against the idea of a synthetic power of thought , 
for he excludes that idea at the outset by the reduction of 
ideas to copies of impressions He speaks, indeed, of the rela- 
tion of causes and effects as incomprehensible — in conformity 
with his general view of experience as consisting of isolated 
impressions, which have no relations except the external rela- 
tions of time and space. But his object is, not to bnngf 
arguments against the doctrme that the mtelligence possesses ' 
a synthetic power, but simply to show that in the impressions as 
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|pi«i llstft m m hm% m of “ power or n^jessary 

Wh€«, Iwwevef, we tnm to Kant’s words, we 
Iw IkM. be oww^l* thase two idm» and reads Hume as if he 
[wm i^ii^ the idea of an o jwwi lynthetic power of 

be^L “ Hwiws,'' tm deckrw, ** started from a single but 
wy mme^km of melafdiysie, the conception of the 

^ an d effect, an he required r^aon, which pre- 
Ifff i 4i la haw pfodnaed that ©onceptHm in its own bcBom, to 
qwmHim. He dennu^ed, in short, that r^tson should 
Ini feieed mjkiaiij to state what justification it has for 
ribil anything can be so constituted, that, if tt is posited, 
elae must mcmmnlj be pc«srited in consequence* for 
Ihii m what is ej^pwiNed in the oonwi^ion of cause. He thus 
prwreti beyond oantfadicticm that it is quite impossible for 
fiiion, a jwwf and mi of an:u5e0ioiis, to establish such a 
mmmm, a ^ntaicro whmh involves neeessi^; for it is 
qiila iaipoiNtlde lo mNkfNLand how, because one thing is, 
smcIMi^ dbe must neomirily be, and consequently how the 
mmmfilim of fndi a mmmim can be attaint apnon Hence 
hi eoNdaded Ihd leasou al.tog(^;lier deceives itself with this 
ftdidy r^yrdi^ il as its own offspnng, when it is 
afoUit^ but a biMi^afd^hdd of imagination, begotten upon 
k by txpmence Fmr whole secret is that imagination, 
lavinf ko^ht cerlfdn ideas under the law of association, tries 
to pm ^ the subjective neceMty arising from such associa- 
tiMi» a mm habit erf the mind itself, as if it were an 
mmmiij <rf ^ 

1 / Kia^rtfU i imi» Hunt's aiguiimt agam^ the pcmbility of 

of neeamaq TOnmexion from experience, as if 
fc mn wtwyl i Mi to disprove the existence of a synthetic power 
ii thogid ; a power whidi, as beiot^ing to pwe tiought, 
■MMd wlaMwht oouwxiomi of ideas whidi are necessary and 
whwaaL Mow, as alreidy resiarited. Hnine <M not seek to 
joow thol thoill^ il ae* sjntbdk ; be asKuned it to begm wit^ 
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It is the premise from which he starts, and indeed the presup- 
position of the whole school of Locke to which he belongs, that 
thought cannot legitimately add to the data given and Kant * 
refutes this presupposition only in so far as his transcendental ' 
deduction cuts away the ground from Hume's explanation of the 
origin of the principle of causahty, by proving that the partiou- i 
lar experiences from which Hume derives that principle could ^ 
not exist without it But, in the first instance, Kant's argument 1 
is directed not agamst Hume's argument but against his premp- 
posfvt'Lon that the mind cannot add to the data given to it ,'1ind 
he sees now, what he did not see when he wrote the Esmy on 
NegaUm Quanhty^ that it is to add to these data to bring them 
under the general principle of causality or to assert that that 
prmciple has objective validity. awakened Kant 

from his dogmati c slumbers by making him realise that the 
obj ective applica tion of tEe conceptions oi pure undemtandmg, 
the possibility of which is the problem of the letter to Herz, 
involves a synthesis which, as a pT%or%, must be universal and 
necessary, and"“*cannot therefore find its evidence in the parti- 
c ular experience s which fall under it But, when this difficulty 
was suggested, the pomt which by his own mental history 
Kant was led first of all to consider was not, — what Hume 
sought to prove, — the impossibility of deriving nemmrg 
principles of synthesis from experiencte, but the difficulty of 
conceiving how pure thought could become synthetic m rela- 
tion to experienc®. Bor, up to the year 1766 at least, Kant) 
had been endeavouring, in opposition to the philosophy of 
Wolff, to exhibit the difference between the synthetic con- 
nexion of reality and the analytic process of thought And 
though in the he had maintained that the J 

intelligence brings with it not only formal but also real ^ 
principles of knowledge, yet the question of the application 
of these principles to the data of sense had not yet 
su^^ted itself. Now, however, Kant is forced to consider 
this question, and the result is that he recurs to the doc- 
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ifia« ^ ilk ««di«r emjrt t]»t thooght u in itself analytic, 
inrt at Uw mum time maintains that it becomes synthetic m 
tviatioa u> the fmu and matter dt sense. And by a natural 
tSiHHOB be iffiardi Home as discussing the whole problem thus 
H^Seked. Hence Kant Meins to connect the name of Hume 
anth a qaeatkie which really arose oat of the Wofflan phdo- 
atqiiiy — the qneatka of the poesibility of a of pure 

theaq^; and imC merely with the problem which Hume 
leaOy eonstdeied — the problem of the possibility of extracting 
rntmoff pnacifdes out t4 experience : the necessity and univer- 
aality of the piaapka in question being for Kant a conse- 
tqucncfi of tlw e prior* diaracter of the synthesis It is, how- 
jem, the transoetulental deduction, in which the a pnon 
pnacipfeg are sliown to be pnaupposed in experience and 
jno* denred from H, which alone contains Kant’s direct 
^answer to the aippiment rf Hume's S$ia^; while his ex- 
pha^ko of ^ way in which thimght becomes capable of 
ta am^ktire m synthiSic movement is really an answer to a 
fiestiaB whx* l»d been suggested, not by Hume but by the 
Welfiaa pliikiso^y.i 

t^Fusing, however, from the question, as to the exact relation 


of Kant’s tbo^t to that of Hume, we can see that from the 
poiat be }md readied, there were two special problems which 
ofwMd up before him. /.On the one hand, he had to consider 


how, omiristently with ita essential nature, pure thought could 
hremae synthetic in rdatioo to expenence ^nd on the other 
had to diow how experienoe, consistently with its 
mrntm Bitare, ooold be proved to conform to the principles 
^ dmloped. As a first kep towards the solution of the 


jwkk qri a tm li fct Me »a>t^ af idh* 4mnA tnm T “ 

lioS m§$ Hut Mum ^pensooa. Bat when 

tlil«a*lilhiL»i.fc pntuided to bare produced 

****• ^ *di ptVMMs eritieiaDi of the WoWaa 
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former of these problems, Kant sought to mate a complete list 
of the a priori principles, or rather of the pure conceptions 
underlying them. He, therefore, looked about for vsome 
principle which should not only furnish a criterion of such 
conceptions, but which should guide him to the discover}’ 
of them and enable him to make sure that the list so dis- 
covered was complete '^K’ow, the reference to Anstotle in 
the letter to Herz shows where he first looked for guidance, 
and this idea is confirmed by what he says in the Frokgoniemi} 
As he there tells us, he took Aristotle's list of categones for an 
attempt to realise what he wanted, and in the light of his own doc- 
trine as to time and space, he was able at once to cast aside three 
of the categories contained in the list — iM, quando^ and sUits 
But even as thus purified, the list was of no use to him, for he 
found in it no principle accordmg to which the understanding 
could be measured out, and all the functions out of which 
its pure conc^tions arise could be precisely and completely 
determined.” '^He then goes on to say that “m order to find 
such a principle, he looked for an act of the understanding, which 
contains all its other acts, and which differentiates itself into a 
series of different acts only in virtue of the different modifica- 
tions or moments of the process, whereby the manifold which 
is before the mind is brought under the unity of thought” 
This act he found to he the act of judging. But in the 
analysis of judgment, which was thus determined to be the 
essential activity ef the understanding, he had before him for 
his guidance the work which was already done by the Logicians, 
a work perhaps not without defects, but sufficiently accuiate 
to enable him, on the basis of it, to set forth a complete table 
of ihe pure functions of the understanding.” These functions, 
however, as treated by formal Logic, were without any deter- 
mination m relation to objects, \nd he, therefore, proceeded 
to refer the functions for judgment to objects m general, or 
rather to the conditions under which judgments are determined 

^ Pr<ileg€ymm(ti § 39 . 
t 
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m t^tdtvdy ralid ” ; sad thu mpfdwdl him with the required 
mt*ki)?ae <4 the ccmceptKmA of the mind, k catalogue of which 
“ he «*W be rerUin that it contained all the elements of our 
kwwleijire of thii^a which are denved fttHu the pure under- 
mandiB}!. »j wore and no leat." The n»ult of this method of 
dmcsTrery of the categwiea was to determine for him at the 
aaaM Ubm then tree nmaning and raiiditf ; for it showed that 
* is thewMlrea tbej are were kgical functions involving no 
of any oh^ whatsoever,” and that they get objective 
•ijmMcanoi osly thremgh the sense-perceptions, to which they 
are applied and in application to which they serve only to 
“give BD^erMl validity to empirical judgments, which in 
themselves are uad^rwined in view of all the functions for 
jadgment" ‘ t*1Caiit gore on further to say that the effect of 
this systematic proctMi was, m the first place, “to furnish a 
•y^ematic metlmd, on which every object of pure reason could 
he treated," and, in the second place, to se^mrate fimm the 
<»t«««wiat two otbw daasea of conoeirtiMis,” which were apt to 
he eoe&NUided with Unan, vit, the “reflective conceptions,” 
whet m mm important, the Idres of reason, for which a 

§0^113® hti to be 0iQtighl 

It apfwan, timn, timt the iaquinee out of which the Cnitque 
larere proceeded on this fashion. V%m separation of the pure 
“•■•cQitioiis of the mind fnan perceptions and especially from 
the ferms of perception, which was acaimplished m the Ihsserfa- 
ih^led, aosomi as it was seen that the conceptions could have 
rajoc tire validity only as apfdied to those very perceptions 

***** to an inquiry into the 

and the (xmdtrions of this application. This inquiry, 
in ^fs view, cooW be a^iribctorily earned on only 
lat of the pure otmceptions. based upon the 
«r am ajumhetie activity w^ they snbeerve^ had been 


•nt^si 





^ th* between 

, rngmimee.—t, Aetmetion which 
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discovered. Ifow, that activity must be conceived as a process 

t in which thought goes beyond itself, beyond ite own pure 
analytic unity, to unite with itself something not already com- 
bined in that unity. In other words, it is a process of judgmmt, 
in which different data of sense are brought together under one 
conception and so united with the consciousness of self. And 
in the last resort the understanding itself must provide the con- 
ceptions by which it giv^ unity to such differences. Hence, 
if there are pure a prion conceptions which the mind derives 
from itself and by the aid of which it unites empmcal elements 
with each other and with itself, they must be involved in, and 
constitutive of, the activity of judging. They can, in short, only 
be different “moments” or aspects which become distinguishable 
in the unity of the understanding when we consider it in this 
its essential and characteristic activity. But judgment had 
been thoroughly examined by the Logicians, who had dealt 
with it as a purely formal process of analysing ideas, and in 
this view of it had shown it to have certain aspects, summed 
up under the heads of guaidiiy, qmMy, relation^ and modahty^ 
with their subordinate species. This result, then, Kant took 
for granted, and with some slight modifications he treated it as 
supplying a complete table of logical functions. The list of 
logical functions again, when judgment was regarded not as a 
merely formal process of analysing ideas but as a proce^ of 
determining objects, translated itself into a list of categories or 
, conceptions of obj‘ects in general, which was just the list of 
* pure conceptions Kant required. He could, therefore, now 
proceed with his great task, the task of proving that we have 
a right to apply these general conceptions to the objects of sense , 
or, to sp^k more accurately, to the appearances of sense, which, 
as thus subsumed under the cat^ories, are determined as the 
ohjecte of experience. 

2. There are some very important results which may 
drawn from this account of the process whereby Kant arrived ^ 
at his list of categories ; but before attempting to state them, it knowledge. 
VOL. L* 0 
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3ld iHT WWt/ » # 

mmm dwaraMe to look »t the other aspect of the transition 
ftsm the Ihmrialum to the C'nt^pu to which reference has 
Iwro ^ Buutriniion, the pure conceptions aref? 

as wap m which (iod predetermines all the finite 
aad < oiitmjjrent fltbtaim with a tiew to their combination 
ato waH, paiti ^ whidi aire in m%dm ernn/mreio: 
wiili IB &i Orihfuef iMf€ r^arded as cat^oncs by wbich 
th 0 mmimm mM coiakoes tha dak of sense m relation to 
ilidtf Bik ©W! expetkiice* In the Jhm^Hoiwn^ the objective 
rf iBhikiiees as acting and reacting on each other 
k «ie wc^ is tnppos^ to translate itself, — by reason of the 
tmrm of wmm through which the world is given to ns in 
axpenrnce,^ — ^into the subjective app^rance of their existence 
m in tpaft and time ; and thus the unity of all things in their 
%ieBdence on (jod, appmn to ns as their existence in one 
space {Omn^^mmntm Ph4Mmmimn) t and the reciprocal deter- 
mmnkm of Ibar contingent &xMmm throngfa such dependence, 
as tkm exiiaeiice in mm toe {Aekmii^ Pktmm£ium)y^m^l^^ 
Um mk tik n ffmM fm this belief in the coincidence or 
pndidtait rf mat milf^ivt representation of the world as one 
werM in spa<^ and tune, with the objective reality, Kant's 
•Biw^ IS that we moM, &Ii back on the idea that we, like all 
otter finite inhstaiM^ are dependent on one absolute sub- 
^anee, whoee niiitjr nmkes the world one, or maintains all finite 
mb^ancas m auch relations, that they can influence each 
ioUkm : $md ttel, ttenrfbiw, oar perception of them which is ^ 
it m sneh external influence, pr^upposes and con- 
I In mat cwMwplion of tten which is^not so dependent 
Udi fiyrt of Kant's speculations is, as he indicates in 
wMof k li«bert, impmt&Mj develc^ied in the IhmHaiion ; 
te& Ih# Imk whMi k needful to enable ns to 

III write Ildar and indueetiiy to 

Ai write dof^iidic i^yteophte Spiaom, Leibniz, 
md Woir file Crtedte wWdh Kant substituted for ir. 
M$ Ited sl h hkm d^a midj, easential edbange firom 
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dogmatism to criticism was like the change from the Ptolemaic 
to the Cojiemican &jstem. as Copernicus taught 

Astronomy to refer many of the apparent movements of the 
heavens to the real movement of the earth on which the 
spectator is placed, so criticism taught philosophy to regard 
the objective world from the point of view of our connexion 
with it, and to attnbute the general characteristics of that 
world, as it exists for consciousness, to the essential nature ot 
our consciousness itself. From this point of view the question i 
how all objects are combined into the unity of one world, tiinis 
into the question how that world comes to be such a unity for 
me Now, while the former question might be answered by a 
reference to the unity of God, on whom all finite existences alike) 
depend, and who therefore conditions their reciprocal influence j 
the latter was left, according to the pmiciples of dogmatic 
philosophy, to be answered by the theones of a pre-established 
harmony, or of a continuous supernatural interference. Kant;f 
however, who had already explained the coincidence of things, 
as we perceive them, with the a priori determinations of space 
and time, by showing that time and space are the forms under 
which alone we can perceive, was soon forced to find the 
explanation also of the connexion of things as we thiriJc them 
under the pure pnnciples of the understanding, in a subjective 
necessity of the understanding itself. Whenever this idea 
had been suggested, it became clear that the unity of the 
world, as determined by its dependence on one absolute 
principle, will not of itself explain the unity of our knowledge 
of it. On the other hand, the unity of our intelligence with 
itself mil explain the necessary unity and interconnexion in its 
parte of any world that exists for our intelligence In other 
words, if we take for granted the fact of knowledge and the 
existence of a world which is an object of knowledge, we see 
that that world cannot but conform to the conditions under 
which alone it can become known : in other words, nothing 
can be determined by the intelligence as an object that does 
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mt owftmi to coBditHHts under vbkb alone it can become 
as objtct. Hence we do not need to Bay that the object 
in tuelf it in pre-e^bludted haraxHijr with the mind, or the 
miad with tbe {inject in itaelf, — an aaeertioa which contradicts 
itMdf hjr Imakii^ thnwi^ the very linuta of knowledge which 
UtUtba nsae tiae «eta up, — bat we can say that the known 
. et^peda m oaclk, mmit confonn to tlm omditions of know- 
fedga, and that the brnwalde object, as such, must be 
jfai p ie e it aMiah ed hannonjr, if we like ao to express it, with 
itham ooaditioiia. V/ 

^ *^Wh«B we have got to far, it begins to be clear that for the 
unity which was hdore found in God, as an objective principle, 
we mod sabetitute the unity of the self. If the world is one 
world fw us, It u not because it is one independently of the 
adaoQ erf our intdUig^ice aod solely in virtue of the unity of 
, hi diviM cause ; but becuue it cannot exist for us or be 
I known by n% except ao iur as it is Iwwight in relation to one 
issif Foisaeriy, Kant had said tbit the finite sabetonces are 
w OMrfas ssmasovts and oonstitute mie world, because, and 
only heouw, they an all equally dependent on the one 
^■shda substance. Now he mast say that they are neces- 
aalfly nimseiited as acting and reacting on each other and so 
eoBMitutuig one wmdd, only because they are all objects of one 
conaoous self aiul must therefore conform to the conditions of 
the unity of adf* o ii i wi iou B i i e8 8. There is here a complete 
Aiteng of centre to whidi all is referred, hut m other 
•Hpieta aU tb^ was previously said oi being has now to be 
■M af bsowing. EUnoe all the pure conceptions, and especi- 
al tha «Bweq|)tioiis of substanoe, cwiaahty, and reciprocity, 

If wfeiek in the ZhsirrtoufMnt the world was determined as a 
•Wanf parte earentiaUy interrelated which in aU its changes 
mbMm ite id«>tily and ite unity.-renae to be resided as 
■liwiia^tl ai^iaettvw idatiaitt ei Hd^ in themselves and are 

«6 exi8fc% for as. 

mmm m tm$ mmd m psm^ erf relaHc® by whidh 
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objects are united into one real world in dependence on one 
absolute Being, they are now represented as necessary relations 
by which all objects must be determined, if they are to be 
united as a known world in one consciousness, , in the con- 
sciousness of one self. The dogmatic presuppositions of the 
unity of the world and of the interconnexion of its parts thus 
become vitalised, the former being identified with the unity of * 
intelligence and the latter with the special functions of thought 
in which that unity expresses itself. Thus the world of things \ 
in themselves outside of consciousness is abandoned as the 
unknown and the unknowable : and the whole interest of 
knowledge is concentrated on the process within consciousn^s, 
by which the data presented to the mind in sense are combined 
and determined as the elements of one experience. The pure 
intelligence by its a priori conceptions is still conceived as 
giving objective determination to the data of sense, which arc 
regarded as in themselves merely subjective states bound 
together, at best only in a subjective unity of apprehension 
But this contrast of subjective and objective has changed its 
meaning , for it now means that it is only as the self brings 
the data of its perception under the forms of its conception, 

’ that it can have consciouness of an objective world as such, or 
can determine its subjective perceptions as perceptions of a 
world of objects i-/ 

It is most important for the understanding of the 
that we should keep in mind this Copemican change of the 
centre from which the intelligible world is regarded, and in 
relation to which its varying aspects arc explained. But in^ 
order that we may do justice to previous philosophies, it is also 
important that we should understand at once the value and 
the limit of the alteration which it involve. V^^ftrevious philo- 
^phy had taken its stand on the Absolute. It had assumed 
that we are able to place ourselves at the objective centre from 
which all things are seen as they are, in the relations which 
they rfmlly hold to each other. Thus Spinoza had maintained 
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tdeaee, the $rumtia titiutitva which alone deserves the 
atm** of knowledge, necessarily requires us to start with that 
idea on which all others depend and to deduce all other ideas 
from It , and in his JSfAic* he had attempted to realise this 
ooneefitiui hy pta^ng the definition of (lod at the beginning of 
Us treatise, and mUdng it the basis of everything else. But 
1 he had not snlBcfeBtly exjdained how the consciousness of man, 

! wUeh aoooidii^ to him is a mode of one of the attributes, 

) idw«ld be able to r«s«h this boning, i c , to rise to the appre- 
i hwnoa, not wily ni the attnbute of which it is a mode, hut 
|eft» the substance, which is beyond the special determma- 
ItioM v( the attributes and which embraces them all And 
^twgh Leibnu bad made this less unmtelhgible by treating 
the individoal as a microcosm, or by bestowing on the self- 
eoMCioas BMmad the exceptional gift of a consciousness of God 
and of general truth, (thus in spite of his own principles putting 
a qaaliti^ire diflermoe bc^w^ the aelf-eonscioas monad and the 
«|1 mv monads,) he had hy inch expedients rather indicated than 
the fMenlty. Ihe idra of a " pre-established harmony” 
fAism that fts antimr was consmoos that tlie division between 
knovii^ and beti^ was still for him an absolute division* even 
at dbe very moment wlien he was dauning the nght to overpass ‘ 
I it Fee if the Mif-consaons being had been conceived by him 
as aide to rise to the unity of bmng and knowmg in God, he 
wonld no longer Uive needed to bring m the thought of a 
iMnnony to l»idge over the division. Sant, therefore, seemed 
tlln«yiiig w> BKMre than was strictly justifiable, when he con- 
dnawd aU Uwm tbeoriea u involving the introduction of a 
Mm m mmMma, and maintamed that, besides involving the 
Mh^jf «f KMoning in a circle, such ways of expWnmg the 
«i hmmkdgb, * n^mnlate and encourage aU the whims 
«r fiant luwF and all the draasm of Imseless speculation " 




tana, while we recognise all Oiis, and while we 
li tiwones nre iBemmiSbHat with themselves in 
•t n weivaamd pabi of view, whkdi jet their 
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account of man's intelligence does not justify, we must remem- 
ber that no criticism of our knowledge is possible which does 
not involve that in some way we can reach beyond the defect 
which we criticise If we recognise the relativity of know- 
ledge, it must be in reference to some standard which is not 
itself regarded as relative, if we say that we know only 
phenomena, it must be m reference to some consciousness of a 
noumenon which we stiU possess. *^The assumption, if we can! 
call it an assumption, that we in some sense know what reality 
is, is implied even in the extremest assertion of the limits of 
knowledge. consciousness that at some point thinking 

and being meet together and coalesce m one, is necessarily 
volved even m the most duahstic view of their relations. We^ 

" . ^ ^ ^ rfgM 

must take our stand on somethmg beyond the limit to discover 
that there is a limit. In this sense, then, the theories which 
Kant was criticising contain a prmciple, which cannot be re- 
garded as merely dogmatic except from the point of view of 
absolute scepticism. For it is impossible that the indmduar 
should be confined to the mere phenomena of his own con- 
sciousness, and that at the same time he should be able to 
recc^nise that he is so confined. Such a recognition involves 
already that there is for him some point of view beyond the 
limit which he asserts The error of those theories, against' 
which Kant had a right to protest, was not that they took 
their stand at a point of view which is beyond the opposition 
of subjective and objective, or that they started from the idea 
of God, but rather that they took the idea of God as purely 
objective and distinct from the consciousness of self; or, in 
other words, that they failed to recognise that in self-conscious- 
n^ there is contained not merely the consciousness of the 
subject as opposed to the object, but also the consciousness of 
a unity which, while it involves that opposition, at the same 
time transcends it. In other words, they did not recognise 
that in the consciousness of self is involved also the eonseious- 
* nwB of the universal unity or centre which all knowledge 
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md tiwt in thw ■owe, the conacioasness of self and 
tmmimmm of Ood •» e*entWlj bound up with each 
Mbnr. While, thapelore, we are piepured to admit that they 
wen u erne, ui ao far aa they did not aee tfiat all objects are 
pheMoeul, Lt., that they are thinj^ in themselves inde- 
pnideBt of oonacioiiBieae, we are not prepared to recognise 
Amt tlie reality conaiita in mch things ; for this would 

i— |jy abeolnte reality is that whicdi has no relation to 

Sot an we prepared to idmit that it is a- 
of mr Imowle^ that we cannot apprehend such things. 
Ob the oontrary, it it in the ai^irehension of this relation of 
tldi^ to the self that we gain ihe power at once of criticising 
o«r kaowled^, in so far as it abstracts from this relation or 
IstTca It not erf aoooant; for in d^ecting the error of this 
oausBtffi we at the same time reach a cxmsciousness of the 
raaitty, in oppontme to whidi tiie lEmaer object of our know- 
can be Artmnined as phreioinenaL 
Som, the key to numy difficulties Kant's philosophy is 
Inad, when we adc how ffir he did, and how far he did not, 
thk I Imn already indicated m part what the 
be. Kant does see that there is a point of view 
beyond the (^iposttumi of thought and being, a point at which 
th^ &U together ; and he scea also that it is because we are 
aide to take onr stand at this prant view that we axe able 
to et&M»ae our knowledge. Furthmmore, he holds that this 
of view is revealed to us in enr throng the pure oon- 
of tint sdf to wbrnfa ail jdi^menal dbjects as such 
bat to which they are at the same tioMi opposed. 
Far, vith tids oouctonnieai ot self, there comes necessarily the 
idsB «f BB Bitaitive aaderrtandu^ whidi is not thus opposed 
to ifei akisi^ hnl atmbe» at it apprehends, and aj^rahends as 
ft onslse it. As. howev«r,,this idea is reached (or seems 
to lato to be reached) hj mg^Uson and ahetractimi, — by an 
Bh^reetisB ftwa eoBn^ptaon in hn distunstioQ from perceptimi, 
•Btodl to fiato pereejptloa m its du i t i wetfe ai fimn oonoe^tion, — 
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it shrinks, whenever Kant turns his attention to it, into a bare / ^ ^ 

identity, of which he can say that we have no conception / * 
whatsoever,” though we have “ a consciousness ” of it, and ^ 
though this consciousness, through the moral law, is ultimately , . 
determmed to be a consciousness of the absolute reality.*''''^ow 
far this view is tenable will be considered hereafter ; what we 
have here to observe is that while, as was indicated in the fii'st 
chapter of this Introduction, the opposition of critical to 
dogmatic philosophy depends necessarily on the regress which 
the former makes upon the presuppositions of the latter; yet 
this regress must find a point at which it stops, and from which, ^ 
as an ultimate point beyond the opposition of being and; ^ « 

knowledge, of noumena and phenomena, it is able to discover^'" ^ 
the errors of the ordinary duahsm.^It follows, therefore, that'^^^^ > 

while Kant’s immediate task is to criticise previous philosophies^ 
for confusmg thought with reality, yet indirectly and in the 
end he has also to criticise them for not discovering the true 
point in which these opposites are united. Unfortunately this 
point IS for him neither an object of conception nor of percep- 
tion, though it IS presupposed in both, and though he assumes 
that we can so far bring it mto consciousness as to take our 
stand on it for the criticism of both. 

We are now prepared to take up our deferred ex!amination 
of the method which Kant used in discovering the list of pure 
conceptions. Kant extracted these conceptions, as he tells us, 
from the idea of the judgment, as that was analysed by the 
Logicians In order, however, to un<^stand this statement 
we must have before us two points In the first place, we 
must be aware of Kant’s confidence in foimal Logic, which he 
had received as a tradition of the schools, and supposed to 
have come to him unaltered from Aristotle. And, in the 
s econd place > we must keep in view the fact that in selecting 
the analysis of judgment as his starting point, Kant did not 
forget that judgment is only one of the operations which that 
Logic analyses, and that it always considers judgment in ite 
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U$ on the om irid€, md to syllogism oh the 

Ih mli«r woitli, he iwogmsed that Logic is a system, 
$ml that, if dT ita doctnoes be used as a principle of 

diiar^'rprT, this tmtm with it a similar use of all the 
othem v/ 

w* Ai lo Ub 6M ot these points, we do not need to look far in 
tim CHlijw, to €o®€! upon the evidences of Kant’a absolute 
IfWNt in immd Lqgk, as a sufficient analysis of the process of 
wh« that pmam k treated in itself without reference 
h# ^ ohjects. ** Logic,” he tells us m the preface to the 
iMCiid editKm, “ali^ady in the earliest times had got into 
i^nr© path of mknm. This may be seen from the fact 
&it iume Aiiyit<Ale, it has never needed to retrace a single 
i^p, except fierhaps in ^^tting nd of a few unnecessary 
ipil^ilt^, m m ittore distmetly defining its subject matter, — 
nnjaovfinaats whkh have rattier to do with the appiopriate- 
Mis of the form in whkh the tximm m taught than with its 
eeititnik. It m, moreover, noticeable that it has as 
been aUe lo lake a saio^k itop forward, and seems to all 
to have been mm for all completed and exhausted 
Seme nadbnia, indeed, have sought to enlarge it by intro- 
dadi^ clmp&ti fmm Psycliologj% about the nature of the 
vanow iacmilks mmdmd m knowledge , or from Metaphysic, 
about the origia of knowledge and the diffemnces of the certi- 
toite of our kaowled^ of different obje(^, or from Anthropology, 
tkmt the eanmi and cures of prejudice, etc But in making 
addiinms to it, they have only sliown their ignorance of 
paeadiar character of the science. It is not an extension, 
it h «df a diatortbn, of the acienoes when we let them pass 
Ikm Maito lad rni into each other; and the limits of Logic 
jiM aa^} datcamioed. It is the science which eompletelj 
mA atricti)r immskaie» the formal rules of aU 
(aitehCT It be a jmm or empmcai, whatever be its 
^ «r whatever acddeatal or natural hindrances 

1 OMi' AMt with ia our aeotel ecmstitiiticHi) 
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*''*^aviiig this opinion of formal Logic, as a science complete 
and perfectly secure in its results, a science which has stood 
the proof of two thousand years without change, Kant can use 
it as an absolutely certain guide in founding his new Logic, 
which is to consider not merely the rules for thinking, ““buFthe 
rules for the knowing of objects, so far as that is possible a 
priori.^ 3Srow thought, as dealt with by formal Logic, starts 
with the presupposition of a certain given content or idea, 
which it analyses in judgment into a subject and predicate, and 
which in syllogism it re-analyses till it finds the ultimate 
condition of the judgment, ^ e , of the assertion which attributes 


that predicate to that subject This play of pure thought m 
itself, or rather (since analytic thought always supposes some- 
thing to analyse) this play which it carries on without reference 
to the particular character of the matter in hand, is to be 
explamed as the mere assertion by the conscious subject of its 
identity with itself in apprehendmg such matter. It is the 
endless ‘I am I ’ of self-consciousness, which it repeats in 
relation to every content brought within its scope As the 
mind IS in identity with itself, so every content it receives into 
its consciousness must be, in like manner, fixed in its sell- 


identity. In judgment, indeed, a division arises between subject 
and predicate, but this division is stated only to be denied ; and 
if it has not disappeared with this denial, syllogism by a further 
analysis discovers a middle term by which the diiference may 
finally be brought back to identity. 

'-^ow, in all this analytic process thought deals with a matter 
which it has already appropriated, and in deahng with which 
it never needs to go beyond itself It is a purely subjective 
process that has no reference to any object or to any thing 
but ideas which, as ideas, are already combined with the ' I 
think/ But how is any matter appropriated by our thought 
at firsts The pure unity of the self produces nothing. Its' 
work is only to distinguish elements which it again reduces to 
identity,^ just as in the ^ I am I ’ of self-consciousness it 
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thu «m 1 the objective aelf only to identify 

them i«ii& Whet, however, we have to explain in the new 
* * ^ *^^' M Ihe iw«i« in which, for the fir^ time, a matter 

f ^ wlyrh dbffls 9mi tlrendlf belcmg to the self is brought into 
fiA!tor» to il , or, what u the same thing from the opposite 
nde, the awde ui which the pure self goes beyond itself to 
4# 4 t hf i t - wh«* is n« Itself And the only way in 

w« c*B do so, is by supposing that, m relation to a 
#w« BBUBifoid of perceptkm, the pare unity expands into a 
pniteifile of cani^hni between the elements of this manifold- 
It thm, M It were, supplies from itself the predicate for a 
■abject pvoi m perception, and performs an act of judgment 
la attachiBg that predicate to it. But this act of judgment is 
synthetic, not mudytic: the intelligence does not get the 
predicate by aaalyns fn» the mattm' presents to it, but itself 
evidvei oat of its own tmity. On this view, therefore, we 
aay, ^at Ihe iiiteIl%eiioe detemunes the data of sense as 
m ebjaBt by naku^ itadf tlanr predicate.i^' 

^ '^hi this way w« ean see how jt is that Kant looks to the act 
ef jadp a eat , wiwa he n seeking for the pare a prion concept 
ticaa. These eoooqitiotui spnng oat of the understanding in 
the setirity of jo^imeat, wteeby it applies itself to the matter 
«f peteeptioB, or, m other words, whereby it turns the matter of 
pwoeptiMi into objects cd knowledge to itself Beating in itself 
^oaght is a pore identity, but in experience it becomes a 
yrinapk of synthesis in reference to a given manifold which 
It« iilculiti' ia diffcreutiatcci m reference to a 
* tMiriiiU wilidb M thus dderaaines as its obj^t ; and, on the 
Imi 4 ^ nmaifoW is integrated in reference to the self 
ef mmmmsmM m experience it immam a j^rt. And 
or modifications, which this dilferentia- 
tiew of are to be diaooYered by considering 

ib dMbib «fics^ irf tb formal U, the different 

fai wbii tib of Utm shows itself in dealing 
nWi • Mbeb alreadj been bioii^t into nmty with 
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it. If we watcli what the mind does with a content which it 
has already appropnated, we shall he gmded safely to the 
diseoveiy of that which it does in appropriating a new content. 

Thus it IS that Kant justifies his procedure in taking the 
Ic^cal analysis of the formal judgment as a “ guiding thread ” 
to the discovery of the pure conceptions of the understandmg, 

— a procedure the results of which we shall consider in detail 
in a subsequent chapter. 

'^'But judgment is “made adequate” m syllogism; i.e,, the How the 

° sjntbetic J» 

identity of subject and predicate expressed m a judgment 
reduced to its simplest form by bringing to light a middle 
term which is the principle of unity between the extremes. 

And this higher function of unity ” must also reappear in the 
case when the unity has to be established, not between the 
mind and itself, as already having a special content, but 
between the mind and the new data which are presented to 
it through sense. Hence the inteUigence cannot be satisfied 
with the act of judgment in which these data are determmed 
as objects in relation to it, but requires that this act of deter- 
mination itself should find a mediation. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the middle term which is here required cannot be 
found in pure thought or in the data of sense, but only in 
something that contains both, %.e.^ in a prior act of determina- 
tion of an object by a conception , and this again points back 
to a prior act and so on ad What the mind is 

^ As showing that the above is a correct analysis of Kant’s way of thinking, 
note what is said (A. 76 ; B 101) of the apodictical judgment as contrasted 
the assertonal and problematical judgments. “The apodictical judg- 
ment involves that the assertonal is determined by the laws of the understand- 
mg It therefore makes an assertion a jmon and expresses logical necessity 
How as a thing asserted is only gradnally incorporated with the understandmg, 
so that we begin by making a problematical judgment regarding it, then 
accept it assertorially as true, and finally declare it to be inseparably bound up 
with the understandmg, ^ e , as necessary and apodictically certain, we may 
r^ard these three functions of jndgment as so many moments m the process 
of thought.” In this passage we have very clearly expressed that idea of a 
^nthesis with the understandmg, which is the modal aspect of judgment 
and which contrasts with the other aspects of it as synthesis for the 
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Bunelj, • mwl<ile term between itself or its own con- 
oefitive iK tniitT And the <ista of sense, can never be found ; for, 
however far we l»ck, we find still the same dualism The 
iBorement (d mind expressed in syllogism can never be com- 
pMed, becanse its oimipl^wai would involve a unity of per- 
oeptioD and c*»»opptKm which had no middle term : an 

* imtdkrtnal mtnitkin.” Such an intuition, therefore, is 
by FeastMi as an unattainable ideal, although it can 
■ever be eitbw c<mceived or perceived. And if there are 
diflcicat fwms of syUogism, it is to be supptffled that this 
will present itself in different forms corresponding 
thewtaN/* 

tegaiwiii iiie full deielopment of these ideas must be reserved for 
lySCTrf the swiuel , but enoi^h lias lieen said to show how the logical 
S»3!£!**' syrtOT of judgment and syllogism, which Kant takes for his 
guide, may expand mto a system of categories and a system of 
ideas, otsTOipcmdii^ lespectivdy to the acts of judging and 
nmrmmfl m whkdi the mind expresses its muty, when that 
wiity is taken as a ]nrtimi}de ncA of analysis but of synthesis 
^Hw pont, howevw, to which I wish here to call attention is 
tibal Kant in ali this develojHuent of his thought remains faith- 
fel to ^ pnraitive idea expressed m the IHaeriaitcm. For there, 
as we saw, the double imperfection, on the one hand, of a per- 
oeptnm which is given to the mind and which, therefore, is not 
«M widi the oonception prodimed by the mind, — a perception 
idikh u not conception, — and on the other hand, of a conception 
wldoh is <«ly a general form nnder which the obj'ects may be 
hiwqittt bed whmh does not paitkolanse itself or determine 
as an iadivWual object, — a conception which is not 
|miMptei,~.wi^;ge8ted to Kuit the idea of a unity in which 
f tint lin a H— ia mnoved. But Uiis naity which is neither per- 

I Mftion MV omeeptHHa, at whu* is both at imcei, could not, for 
tisd niM% be a^Mv eoamved or peremved. Kant, therefore, 

MimtasAsd IBsas sifsmi, Wavnr, mm sMoatotlljr oou^^fimeDtaiy of 
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though he speaks of it as a consciousness which is one with^ 
the absolute reality, is at the same time obliged to deny thati| 
we can ever imagine what it is The method of abstraction! i 
by which he reaches it forces him to treat it as a movement of 
thought, in which, nevertheless, thought never reaches beyond 
itself : a process of self-determmation in which it is forever 
confined to itself. But this is just the analytic process of i 
thought with which formal Logic deals Hence we arrive at the 
conclusion that the ideal of truth or knowledge, which is 
expressed one way as the intuitive understanding, is in another 
way the ideal of a purely analytic thought which never moves 
out of its identity with itself It is, therefore, only a natural 
development of the thought of the Dissertation, when formal 
Logie, in its highest expression in the syllogism, is supposed to 
give rise to an ideal of knowledge which is incapable of being 
realised, because it represents only the pure identity of thought 
with itself, irrespective of any matter. %/" 

"^his, however, only brings into more decisive prominence 
great difficulty mvolved m Kant’s supposition that the ultimate 
principle, on which we must take our stand to criticise 
ledge, is reached by abstraction from both the elementsl 
involved in knowledga If it be so reached, the ideal acti 
of knowing will have to be conceived as a movement by pure 
identity, a purely analytic movement, in which all differences 
of subj'ect and predicate are eliminated; it wiU have to 


be conceived as the formal Logicians conceived the process 

of thought. The question, however, will immediately recur,l 

whether this supposed analytic movement be not mmpiy one 

aspect of the process of thought, a process which always 

volves difference as well as identity ; and whether, therefore, it f, r 

be not a fundamental error to admit that formal Lc^e exhibits If 

any process of thought which could go on by itself. For, ♦ 

if this be so, then it will become manifest that the criticism, 

which Kant seems to base on the idea of an abstract identity. 


&om which the difference of thought and perception is ex- 
♦ 
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•dteiM, w iwBlly tiMod m the idea a oJuty m which that 
dhffnmix w redocwi to a relative oifc. On this view, the 
p«» aMlytw fir fiinnal Logw will diaappear ; and the synthetic 
of eificrwace and science will have to be contrasted, not 
.with It, hot with a eynthew* «f a more perfect kind, m which 
the peiceptioB » not merely subenmed nmier the conception, 
^ IB whM* both are seen to be eaeential connterparts of each 
«itber. The inttutive or pwroeptive nnderstanding will thus 
praaMit itself as as ideal of thought reached, not by abstraction 
h« rather ^ the c^posite process, viz., by bringing before 
eesBi^ommesB the unity which underlies the difference of 
ff if K'flii'mn sad perception, and which manifests itself both 
IB producing that difference and in overcoming it In such 
a view of the proce*i of thfsight, the s\llogism will have a 
iiMMffing which it has not either m formal logic or in the 
•yntheUc Logic of experience. For, in the former, there is no 
ex{daoaUoD why the identity should ever have been left behind, 
and, tberalMre, bo need to return to itj and in the latter, the 
d^famicB mtroduoed remams permanent and insoluble, and 
dMn ii BO ffiidaniriioii of the fact that we ever desire to solve 
tt. Aecoidiag to the view now suggested, however, we can 
iad a real meaning for syllogism, as the process through 
whKdi the necessary differentiation of knowledge is brought 
back to the unity of tboa^t'‘'’'%ie8e, however, are points 
which we cannot yet fully dieouss. For the present, let us 
■MB up the rroulta amved at m this chapter in relation to 
tib dev^opiaMit of Kant’s vbw of cnticism. 

ChtteMm necesaarily involves a reconsideration of our ideas, 
La, «f awr oonoqptioas and percef^Hms of objects, in reference 
to Uw lK«ily of knowledge. With Kant, it begins in a recon- 
ih ia w ti w flf the ideas (d time and ^pace, as ideas presupposed 
is aB «xi«riHice. These nkas are detmoined as forms of 
tmi thas aa eeo^ is iowad frmi the difficulties 
Brito when thiy are contoivBii as obje(rfave conditions of 
tfrihga Ha i to iifai Mm l^imrfaiwn, this^ in themtolves are re- 
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carded as defined by the pure conceptions only. But the pure 
conceptions are genera*; they are possible predicates for which 
a subject must be given; m other words, they are subjective 
forms which do not prove their own objectivity. And the only 
matter to be subsumed under these conceptions is the matter 
of sense given under the forms of space and time. In spite, 
therefore, of the opposition which has already been shown to 
exist between the pure conceptions and the perceptions which 
are given under the forms of time and space, it is only in the 
latter that the former can be reahsed, or find individual objects 
corresponding to them Thus, in order to show that the pure 
conceptions have any objective value at all, it becomes neces- 
saiy to prove that they have application to the form and matter 
c.f sense In this proof, however, the pure conceptions as weU 
as the forms of perception become limited to phenomena 
They become characterised as the forms by which the Ego 

, . , „„„ nf opnse as objects for itself. Hence, 

determines the appearances ot sense “ J ’ 

^ „ necKsiy to tod some mtei ground to the eontmt of 

nomnena and phenomena than that which was tost given. This 

•oionnd is found in the unity of pure self-consemnsness. which, 

ion.* ptosupposed in the .pnon eoneeptions of the nnder- 

staninv, is already m those eoneeptions ddferentiated m relation 

to the manifold of sense. The annijtio nnily, on which 

Ktmt makes hi. nit, mate regress, thn. yields him a point of ™w 

ftom which he can criticise that censeionsness of oh, sets which 

onfl oDDOse to it the idea of a higher 
constitutes our experience, anh oppo»'> b 

, , , , . , And this at the same time 

knowledge and a higher reality. ^ ^ 

erpton, how the empinc.1 consaouaness itndf is dmnted and 
enmuhted by an ideal winch yet it can never red.se, an id^ 

V T. *1, J 1 of thought in its contrast with 
suggested by the formal unity oi \ 

, 1. ^ We have, however, only the 

the synthetic unity of experience » . , 

of sneh knowWge and mu* re^ty-^ Kant, conamon. of 
the detect of the logm ot analysis, himself enggeste ; and tins 

XX. i 1.- rests, not on the basis on 

result shows that his critici 

, , . 1 ‘X Knt on the conception of an intm- 

which he hnaaself places it, ^ 

YOL. I* • ^ ^ 
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lift muitnlaiiilmg, which ihdll soife the antagonism that he 
ihehtm Im iiiiMtlnble The fuller exposition of these ideas 
auil W defrrre<l to the i^iuel . enough has been said to 
iuijgwii si^ti a flew of the Cntypu of Furt Rtcmm as the 
1mm had in hus mindi before he set about the 
hml mmk id ekborating its iliffarent parts. 
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THE CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON. 

CHAPTER I. * 

THE PROBLEM OF THE CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON 

fjlHE subject of this chapter has been partly anticipated, but 
there are some aspects of the problem of Criticism which 
may be elucidated by a re-statement of it from a somewhat 
different point of view. Moreover, it is necessary to bring 
what has been said into closer relation with the language of 
the Critique itself. 

The object which Kant had in view in the Critical Philo- \/ 

sophy in general, and especially in the Crit'ique of Pure Beemni ^**’*^^^ 
has been very variously stated by different commentators, 
according as they have attached more or less importance to 
particular aspects of it 

To adduce only the most prominent of these differences ; it ' 
has been maintained that Kant^s main object was to prove | /, 
a^nst Hume that there is an a priori knowledge of objects ; ^ 
ami it has been maintained that it was to prove against Woifi j2 
and Leibniz that knowledge is limited to phenomena. Again, 
it Im been maintained that he was aiming at, and had nearly 
readbed, an Idealism, which involves the negation of all things 
in theSiseiYes,’" or tibe assertion that self is the only ‘ thing 
in itself'; and it has hmn maintained that all he sought was to 
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fi aaee tor al! the oppontHm between knowledge and reality, 
to eowfine eeaie to an empirical determination of phenomena, 
ami to re^ifaU* ail oounienal reality to the region of the 
anknown and the nnknowable And there can be no doubt 
that paangea may be eamly qw^l in aapport of each of these 
mwa, Met^ that the task of Kant is a very complex one, and 
a^t appeals as aa end from one point of view, or in relation 
to OM put of his phOoeophj taken by itself, becomes m turn 
^ MeaiM when we contemplate that part in its relations to 
(ritber parts. The different sections of •the Cririjne have thus a 
^ pnaimste pnrpMe, different from that which is the aim of the 

, * ^ whole treatise , and that treatise gets a different meaning 
aewirdimj as we contemplate it as a whole m itself, or as a 
f ’ / pBrt of a wnler }dan which frwa the first was present to Kant’s 

mmd, at leairt in its mam outlines, thongh for convenience he 
■executed it in a serka of sucomsive treatise 
\ |9#£?Sl. evidences rf this last stideiaent are easy to discover. 

iSCuUm the C'rilifiw itself we leant that in wnting it, he was 
eerteu^tatiag and prepunng the way for his other, and espeei- 
ethical, works j and a l^ter to Kerz dated *7th June, 

( IT71, dkows that in hia (nr%tnal plan all Uie investigations 
which wm afteewurds i^uead over the three GrU\>gws, were in- 
teoded to be gatbered in oim work, under the title of “ Tht Lirniis 
^ 8t%m end Mmtm. Hat work he proposed to divide into “ two 
perte, one Oiemviical, and tla other practical" The first part 
•as to contain two sections, one corresponding to the Onitqiie 
tfJhm Stamm and treeing of PhewHuenology m general ; the 
«lh«r tteaduig ot Metephysic, thou|^ only as r^ards its nature 
•td Mtliod. The second part was also to ccmtain two sections, 
sm^im Sikig fit the pnaei|des of feelii^, of taste and sensuous 

' I .«**”*’ ^ ^ ptimary ratimua basis of morality. 

• ^ S0V the M^cndent tmtaent of the difibrent paits of this 
pin which Kant snbeeiiantly ndopted, had the effect 
«l^ « ^nw«tMK» of fiiai% to the reeaite which were 
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one whole, and were onginally conceived as such* This fact, 

, we may notice in passing, has a very important bearing on the 
controversy as to the agreement or difference of the first and 
jSeaind editions of the Critique of Pure Eeasm For, as will 
shown more fully in the sequel, the alteration of Kant’s 
views which is supposed to be found in the second edition, 
is, partly at least, the result of an effort on his part to remove * 
the misconceptions of certain of his readers who had regarded his 
arguments with reference to their immediate results, and without 
reference to the further results which he sought to reach through 
them. These misconceptions Kant sought to meet by bnnging 
in anticipative statements of his ultimate purpose, — statements 
which sometimes, it must be confessed, have the effect of intro- 


ducing a new source of confusion into the immediate argument 
I may best indicate the view taken in this commentary by 
/^reference to t he two poles of philosophy between which Kant ^ 

tries to mak^his way; viz., Dogmatism, of which the main 
r epresent ative is W olff, and Scepticism, of which the main 
' ^ representative is Hume If we take the Aesthetic by itself, we 

* may view it as directed against Scepticism, in so far as it 
shows that the determinations of space and time are not dis- 
covered by analysis but developed by synthesis, and that they 
are not pure “ relations of ideas ” but have objective reality. 

At the same time, as it proves that this a prwn synthesis has 
reference to the forms of sense, it shows that the objective 
reality in question can be regarded only as phenomenal, and 
that, therefoi*e, no inference can be drawn from the objective 
value of mathematical science to support the idea of the 
|K)ssibility of knowing things in themselves The ultimate 
result of the Aesth etic, therefore, seems to fall on the side of 
Scepticism, in s o far as it confines knowledge to phenomena, or 
lit least gives no enc ouragement to the idea of its ex tension 
beyond phenomena; and on the side of Dcgmatism, in so far 
as it ^Torm that mathematical truth is due to a priori syn- ' 

Uiesis, yet objeetiva When we go on to the 
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•e Sad th»t (uiotber dU-p w made towards Uie exclusion of any 
knowledge of things in themselves and the confirmation of the 
iwUity of oor a jmtm knowledge of phenomena. Por it is 
there shown that the a yriort forms of conception cannot, any 
more than the m pr%»n forms of perception, supply an instru- 
n«Bt by which we may reach any knowledge of reality not 
prea a sonse, whib they do supply, and are needed to supply, 
pfactplat fee empirical knowledge, %.e., for knowledge of 


dMI*****;^ phBBfflBOMd reality. The result, therefore, is to fortify 

iliQ tarther the ohjectii^ validity of a prwn principles, 

"• RKd to show indeed that without them no empincal 
kaowledge is poasibie: but at the same time, it is to 
iRrea^hen the posiUcm of Scepticism in relatiqp to things 
*% ws* Iji themselres, by showing that such principles are objec- 
tively valid only as principles fw the determination of 

pbeaoiaea. The Jhtdtetu, finally, hdlmg hack on that pure 
maty of ^oi^ht in itMlf, which is presupposed m all con- 


e^iaal qrathsaia, shows that, while that ui^y” suggests ideas 
«f Rwaam a or thii^ in themselva, which are not, as such, 
of txperieaee, ami so gives nse to certain problems 
whidb expainraoe cannot solve, it cannot enable us to make 
■iiae ideas a haras of knowkdge, bat only to use them as an 
Weal, ^ which experioace may be stimulated and directed, 
^ ♦•hhout the h«^ of ever reaching or vmifying It, The con clu- 
to which t he as a wh ole brings us is 

to Mto. ro am, with t he results oF^pticism. 
tfW while all the a prwn pmaeseions cl^51b7the mind are^ 
Mi a MMw, viudicated , while the a priori forms of perception 
IRii thi a prwr% conoeptions ^ the understanding are both 
l» have ohjebtive wl|^; and evem the ideas of reason 
•» Amm «» have a necaamy fhnctiaQ in relation to the 
towRW|i flf ol>|e^ : y^ mb all eaaceaved to expend 
axpatiaace, ia, on the knowledge of obiects 
phrmmneiial : so that nothing eeemto'be 1^' 
I# Mig im iilali^ lo in tJtenselvea 
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We must, however, remember th^at m relation to noumena 
the verdict reached by the Cntx^m in the last stage is really^ 
an open one , for, while it shows tliat the ideas of reason 
a use in relation to experience, it shows also that they stand mi 
an asymptotic relation to ic, as giving rise to an ideal of know- 
ledge which cannot be realised m experience. The Crittqmh 
thus leaves room for the possibihty that the ideas of reason | 
may refer to realities which, because of the nature of our per- j 
captions, as well as of our a prwn conceptions (which have 
e^ential relation to these perceptions), cannot be determined 
as olqects of knowledge. And it is into this room that, 
according to the Critique of ProMiml Season, the moral con- 
sciousness introduces itself — giving assertorial value to the 
ideas which the Critique of Pure Memon left problematical, and 
changing the possibility of things in themselves, which corre- 
spond to the ideas of reason, into a certainty, though a certainty 
of faith and not of knowledge The Cntiqm of Prcmtkal Meamn 
thus, so to speak, puts in the keystone which was wanting to 
the completeness of the Critique of Pure Reason, and gives the 
final sanction to that dualism of phenomena and noumenaj 
which was throughout presupposed. For, though in th# 
Aesthetic and Analytic, the phenomenal character of the objects 
of knowledge is proved, in one sense of the term phenomenal, 
%e,, in the sense that they are essentially objects of our con- 
^iousness, still the ultimate reason for separating noumena or 
thmgs in themselves from the^ objects is given, only in the 
JDkd^ic, where it is shown that there are ideas, which arise in 
connexion with experience, and which even in a sense are 
its presuppositions, but which yet are not realised in any of I 
the objects of expenence. Ai^ this distinction only gives 
rise to a doubt, or a consciousness of ignorance, until an! 
independent basis is found for the assertion of the reality 
of the objects of these ideas The CrUique of Prcudical 
Rmson thus first enables us to give the nght interpreta- 
tion to Jibe beginning of the OrUiqm of Pure Reamn. Thar 
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tetlm iBterjimAtion of both in the Critique of Judgment, in 
«iurb K»Bt atteinptfl to mediate between the theoretical and 
tbe tcM-tiirwl ooaaciotHnieM, and in which he all but bnngs 

^ ^ lliem in a bighcr wnitj, — all but turns the realistic 

tbe imt two Cintiqiiw into an idealistic Monism, — 
I wmd not kOT do more than mention ^ Enough has 

^ -tj i 

^ ^ him lo dmw horn easily Kant is misinterpreted, if we 
^ /m tl any df Ins argument short of its final insult 

. ' / Em% dinmaaa in a tort of alternation of movement between 

/ / i A'* ^ , 

and d^pialiitii; hut \m ultimate aim and purpose 
the iumhmmU d tru ths of Slet aphys ic on anTim- 
^ ^ removing them from all appearance of 

^ ' arflisnmjirith thej^neiplas of empincal knowledge ; or, looking 

it tl tmm the ofrpuiite side, it is to show that the principles of 
^ emptncal knowledge im|dy a ccmsciousness which is not limited 
*iio eipenenee, bnl rather itself limits experience , and that that 
mmmimmm, whik incapable of giving us the kind of know- 
li%i winch we have di the objects of experience, is yet in itself 
•anite of a faimnal oertitude, as to those things which can 
mAm be seen with the eye nor heard with the ear, and which it 
ii beyond the power of oor imaginalion to picture or of our under- 
alamliiig to detenmne, to cmnprehend as obj^ts of knowledge 
pljgl^ Taming now to the special qua^ioa of the Crttiqm of Pun 
we rnmm mmlimbledly say that, taking that treatise as a 
rderence to aay of Kant’s other works* jt 
^ of t h e liiaitetiop of a prion kaowledffl to experience. 

*“ BKamiaatkm o( th e “nditii^of knowledge 
^bos_ Iin uS^ll .At the same time this statement is 
too mpfe, if we do not add that, in showing this Imuta- 
,tSM htteeiedge, JCant at the bsxbs yme shows the necessity 

R My ii« sdadtMl, vm aoi ckwly within Kant’s 
Wi liw bl|pMiim^ w idbflWBt IliA in tlie oole 'to t&e 

i««Rtea.ll)bth>tMndiaditionfl<tlMCM^ 

•CIsssso^jfciMiOWfwr «mM ha Mhiwrit » wm teak &e AeetkiHe, or 

Cii'nti ."XT - 
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of the tlumiflit of objects l>eyond experience, and leaves open 
the question as to their reality and as to the possibility of 
proving it Still, in the mam and m the fimt instance, we have 
a right to say that the Critiqwe explains, by the investigation of 
the conditions of the a priori knowledge which we actually 
possess, that such knowledge is not possible m regard to the 
objects of those inquiries, which we cannot but recognise as 
at once far superior in importance, and far more elevated in 
purpose than all that the understanding can know in the sphere 
of experience” Hence in the Introduction to the Cnkqm, 
where he formulates the general question, Kant does not ask 
how experience, or knowledge of phenomenal objects in general, 

IS possible, (a question which rises upon him subsequently in 
the course of thought into which he is led in answering the , 
first question,) but simply how a priori knowledge of such>;>i,{/^*, 
qbjjgfits is ppsBiUe. For it seemed obvious to him that it is 
only by an a prion synthesis that we can go Imjond the region 
of experience, and, primarily at least, it was with reference to 
this “ beyond ” that the question of the conditions of knowledge 
within experience interested him ^ In this point of view, then, 

^ Of the distinction between Kant’s first problem, “how a imon knowledge \ 

28 possible ” and his second problem, how “ experience is possible,” more will 1 
be said m the sequel I owe much to Dr. Vaihinger’s luminous critical account | 
of the different ways in which Kant stated his problem in his Commmtarff m tht 
Cnitque, (Cf especially I 189, 357, 387 seq ) I think he sometime goca beyond 
what IS conceivable in his representation of Kant’s unconsciousn^ of the 
change of his own point of view, and does not attribute enough importance to 
the propaedeutic intention of Kant We have evidence that Kant often 
deliberately began with imperfect statements which he afterwards modified 
and corrected (Cf. the statement of Jachmann quoted previously, p 64 ) A 
direct reference by Kant to the imperfection of his first statement we have m 
the CrUiqm (§ 26 ; B 161) . and he must have been conscious that the whole 
argument of the Aesthetic was more deeply modified by its abstraction from the 
a pnon conceptions than could be gathered from what is said at the beginning 
(A. 21 5 B 35) Again in the ProteffomeTiOf Kant speaks as if the questum, 
whether pure mathematics were p<mble, was completely answered in the 
AesiheiiCj but he could scan^ly be supposed to have t^ere fm^otten his own 
proof m the Crti^qm that a pnon conceptions are neeessary to mathamatia^ 

Mwcth^ evidences will appear in the sequel. On the other hand, it must be 
admitted direct statements by Kant as to his method are not often lor^- 
comlr^. i^ant seldom looks backward $ and it is, therefore, hard to dmcover 
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lE k di^i»rtlr lit mdaiilled thal Kimt, in the first instance, 
wmm ail m to the fMmibihtj of knowledge or of 

f € jprvn kn^mlwlgt? mik%n tlie kmita of experience. »5o far, his 
aliitode of llio«ghl li shown clearly in the assertion that such 
frwn kwiwkitlge of OTfarical objects exists, and that its 
pWMnialily m nimm by its reality * Thus all that the cntical 
has to do^^to/^^na the fact of the existence of 
m pf%m h mmU ^ of empmtal ohjecta, m order that he may 
by iktermme the po^ihility of similar know- 

fid^ of objfefts, which are n(4. empincally given In this point 
of ¥iew, Kant, while he lecognises with Hume, that the univer- 
sality and nettwaity of tim principle of causality cannot be 
fX|4tified by eijieneiice, refuses to follow him in reducing 
Ikti pnm iple Oi an eie«jt |#articukr expenences (magnified 
by upon the iinagiiiatimi ; and he even suggests 

that Hume himself would im 4 have adopted such a view, if 
he hid mm wtat it involved, when universalised and 
i^ppikd to tlie pineifdai of mathematma There z$ a pure 
and tl^re m a pure physical science, 
wWdi y«i m idijeciively valid * so much Kant asserts as a fact, 
and wln^ be atlempto to show is only that this fact does not 
mrty with itielf the inference a prwri knowledge is 
'poiiiHe of any <^her timn empincal objects. What the sceptical 
Wi^estam trf Hume does for Kant is to make him realise that 
tike €d such knowledge is oim that ne^s explanation, seeing 
it a knowWg© that goes grmtly beyond anything that 
^ aanil be Ttrihed by any number of particular experiences. 

I Ifct fi^ m an intoiei^iiig problem : for it involves an 
of expencnce, my even m anticipyion which goes 
b^rond, mi m!j all that has been, but all that could be, given 
lin tapftawfe. Thus, when we lay down the pnnciple that 
I Ai a am ne w be mlher mom or less than 
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two right angles, or that space has three and only three dimen- 
sions (while time has only one^), we anticipate an endless 
series of experiences, which we have not yet had, and which, 
indeed, we never can have We, as it were, disj>ose by antici-| 
pation of all space and its contents In like manner, when 
we say that matter is indestrnctible and that its quantity! 
cannot be either increased or diminished, we lay down a law’ 
which we cannot possibly verify, and yet which we do noti 
hesitate to express without qualification. We are thus dispos- ^ 
ing by anticipation of all time and its contents. That we do 
this without hesitation is an undoubted fact , and it is probable 
that we should never raise a question as to our right to do it, ^ 
were it not that the principles used m determining objects in 
time and space and used, as the history of science proves, with 
great success, seem to lead us into many difficulties when we 
apply them in relation to objects in general , and were it not 
that the ideas of time and space themselves give, rise to similar 
difficulties, whenever w’e ask whether they are or are not 
umversal conditions of objective reality. Thus the very ideas 
and perceptions, which up to a certam point form the securest 
guides for our investigations, seem beyond that point to break 
down, and leave us face to face with insoluble problems. 
Mathematics by its a pnoT% determination of space arrives at 
conclusions which are capable of innumerable applications, so * 
long as we are dealing with external objects; but if we take 
space as a umversal condition of all objective reality, we are! 
led directly to the denial of the existence of spiritual sub-! 
stances ; and even in regard to the material world itself, we arel 
entangled in hopeless dilemmas, as to its limited or unlimited! 
extent, and the finite or infinite divisibility of its parts. Ini 
like manner, the principle of causality is a necessary guide to | 
sdl our investigations in relation to physical objects ; but if well 
treat - it as an al^olute principle, we are obliged to deny the! 
exiatenca of any free or self-determining being and of any first* 

^ lA. S0;B.46. 
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|«r — a eoneltiiioii which eomes into conflict 

fwith ihf* |iniiiiplf» of rmsality it^rif Such rcsnjt a show’ that 
wc mnm4 timt the mrj^t cwtam principles of science as 

alsiijiile , tnd if they are not absolute, the question mmiedi- 
what i«i the gntiind of their^\alidity within the 
i® which they are valid I For if we can discover that 
w« ahall know also why they are invalid beyond the 
dT mfemmat, 

Wmm, * tmmm has this stran<re fate m one of the regions 
}| Meki to imng within knowledge, that it finds itself 
bwrcfcsiafl with pitibleins, which it is unable to set aside, 
hMtMm they are presented to it for solution by its own very 
wilare, Imt )et that it is unable to solve these problems, 
because tliey Imnsceiwl all its powers*'* 

** Into this |>€fiJexity it falls without any fault of its own. 
ll laaiti with principles, the use of which in experience it 
tmaol avoid, and whkK imleed, experience abundantly 
it in nsiiig. With these it rises gradually (its own 
wtoie impdling it) to ever higlier, ever more remote, con- 
As, however, it l>eeoinai aware that in this way 
ka wmk mwd ever remain incomplete, be^muse every answer 
pn» fiie to a new question, it finds itself compelled to take 
refuge in certain primnplei which transcend all possible 
applicatmn, and which yet seem to be so little 
ofcn to Miipiemii, that e\eii the wmmon intelligence readily 
tten Bui in so acting it plunges at once into dark- 
Mm and cwilradictioa . and though it may indeed gather 
fewia nwill that there i« some latent error in its proc^ure, 
|il whil that eriw ia it is unable to discov^ For the 
ft has Urn using, just became they rmch beyond 
At Kate uf all expenauee, can be brought to no empirical 
IML 



reajf Kant a view ^ kimwledge as follows : — 

not MM# kaowie^ie thii^ giTeo i» in saose, and 
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it is admitted that, prior in time to the impressions of sense, 
there is no such knowledge. But this is not to be taken to 
imply tfet there is nothing m experience which is not due to 
sense.^^y experience^ we mean knowledge of particular fac 
as connecte dnby" genera l principles Dfow, the knowledge of j 
such principles cannot he legitimately derived from the^ impr^- 
sions of sense, which, if they give us knowledge at ail, give 
knowledge only of particulars as such If it has any legiti- 
mate derivation, or, m other words, if it is knowledge at all,^ 
it must be derived directly or indirectly from the mind itself, 
or, in other words, it must be a pTwri or based on what 
is a jpTWT%, If, however, we take the highest principles of 
this kind which we can find, the principles of mathematical 
and physical science, and if we follow them out as if they 
were ahsoluU principles, we find ourselves entangled in in- 
soluble difficulties. Thus the principle of causality carries ^ 
us back from experience to experience, till it finally carries 
us beyond all possible expenence, and forces us either to 
extend the succession of phenomenal causes ad infinitum^ or 
to suppose the existence of an uncaused cause, — a new concep- 
tion, altogether opposed to that with which we have hitherto 
been working. Thus we are brought face to face with an 
antinomy which we cannot solve, for whichever of these alterna- 
tives we adopt, we come into collision with that demand for a 
cause to explain every effect, which had been our unerring 
guide within the limits of sense-experience Now, this means 
that reason is at variance with itself, if the principle of 
causality is to be taken as absolute; or, if not, then reason 
must have in itself a higher principle, which will at once 
prescribe, and limit, the application of this law of causahty, 
prescribe it wUhin^ and limit it the sphere of sense-ex- 
perience. And if this latter alternative be the true one, 


^ Haere is a certain ambigmty m Kant% use of the word expenmee winch it 
l» diUcnlt to avcnd in reproducing his thou^t. It is here us^ m its highest 

hut it dNim meam merely the partieulars as gwm in sense. 

♦ 



oaly (inentinii maaminjj will be, whether the limiting principle 
«sa itaelf be unwl Up extend oar knowledge into the region 
bejoiMl the limit. )( 

I SSSt^we ***• exemplified in the case of causality, 

SSSiMf >* t(> ** aifdisd nnivemlly to all the general principles, by 
JSr**^ the aid of which oor mnpmcal knowledge, whether ordinary 
or mskmtiir, m devidi^ed. For, as will be shown more fully 
HI the aeqttcl, all mch pnomples, when treated as absolute, 
lend to difficulties suniliur to those just mentioned We have, 
f no seminty for those principles or for anything which 

5" w* know by mmm ei Uiem, unless we can see how sucF^now- 
'• le^ IS posnye, and at the smne time, what is its limit But 
H IS to be obsenred, that the doubt so cast on the principles of 
expenew*, as such, is nffiected back cm them from their applica- 
tion IwyoBd cxpeximiee, and that, tberafcme, the determination 
of the que^on hme they are valid within expenence, has its 
nuun value m rektion to the further quertion of our knowledge 
>‘af wbkh M beyond exp^rnnice. We ask how o pnori 
kaowkilp of objects is pomible in the 8|diere of sense-experi- 
snea, (or in die inhere of physnad and mathematical science,) 
in order thid we may discover wbbher mid how it is possible 
beyond that Bfdiere. For, if it is not so possible, it must be 
because soom elmient was present in the former case which 
is wanting in the latter. On the other hand, if we ask 
whether a pnon knowkdge is possible in the r^ion of sense- 
•i^erience, it is cmiy becsuse those very principles, which are 
snr Sliest guides in rdktioa to the {hysical world, seem, when 
mmtf than beyond it, to lead to a MaterialsBH, which itself 
1 ^ 1 ^ breaks (bwn in SeeptictsHi. 

*55522? hare already eqxdcen of the ratioiiality of tihe attitude which 
ftnSf" 'Inal ^ tsdOH up It has, incteed, been argued that in Kant’s 
nmnniFtion of th* truth of the mitfareiBatical and dynamical 
piadplas, ffisgre was still an y«aient<ctf • dogmatic skmber ” 
jHUth hn hid Ml yet thrown and that a thcnou^ily 
MHiif wnnld tmi to begin with a less limited 
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doubt But the answer is that doubts as to a coherent Ixxly of 
science can legitimately arise only, as they do with Kant, at 
its boundary, ^ ^ , only because there is something, — scime fact 
or generally accepted idea, — with which the principles of such 
science come into collision when they are universaiised, or 
because, when so universalised, they come into collision with - 
themselves. <^^n other words, doubt arises because some other ^ 
element of reality — some element which the science in question 
has neglected, but which yet is seen to be necessarily connected 
with its objects as part of the same whole with them — is not 
accounted for by such science. Or, what is the same thing in " 
another aspect, doubt arises, b^use the object of such science, 
when taken as a res com^leta, as a whole in itself which is not 
^rt of a greater whole, breaks down in self-contradiction. , 
Doubt in any other sense, as was shown in the first chapter, 
involves the self-contradiction of absolute scepticism. It is 
virtually an attempt by means of the intelligence to reach 
beyond the limit of the intelligible world. 

Kant's denial that we can know what is not given m exi>eri- 
ence is, essentially and in the first instance, a limitation to 
experience, to the physical world, of those universal and 
necessary principles, by the aid of which alone we can reach 
beyond what is immediately given in sense. This purpose m 
already indicated in the investigations out of which the CrUtgm 
arises; for in the JDxmrtaimn, as was shown in the last 
chapter, his main aim was to separate the forms of time and 
space, — as forms of sense and therefore applicable only to 
phenomena, — from the pure a prwri conceptions, through 
which he still believed that noumena or thmgs in themselves 
might be known. In the Critique^ he extends the same pro- 
cedure to the pure conceptions, wMcb ^so he shows to be* 
essentially determinations of phenomenal objects as such. The | 
effect of this is to leave only the ideas of reason as means of 
ddiermining things in themselvea , and th^ have in his view a 
value, ndi for knowledge but only for thought, as problemathssd 
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nhiM’li aii0 wnwi€ si^€fl0iniil only in the faith of 
tmmm, 

Thm, liow#’¥rr, for Kant nc4 the negation of all certi- 

^mSSmT^ tndc m to thiil which liai beyond tlie hinita of experience, but 
mll^ the <^}iofile ^^)Il mmm the limitation of the a jpnort 
pnwca|ilai, by mmm of which alone knowled^^ can be extended 
tmpmd wl^ li giren, to exfienence 4^|mt it means also the 
§mmg of Ifeit winch li beyond sense-expenence from the 
to which all empirical objects as such, t all 
dhe otfwiB ctf MMliematiefl and Physics, are subjected. It 
mmm the denial that nature and necessity mclude every- 
tli^ , nay, it ins^ns the tMeition that nature and necessity 
hire a iigm&mace cmly in elation to a pality which is beyond 
thimi what Kant ^mceives himself to prove is that the 
mmmt} of nature with all its spatial and temporal con- 
ditama, is necaiianiy mfemd to a self, which is not a part 
of nature beoiiiie it is that f<nr which nature is : a self also 
which has in its cMyseiou^ieiw of itself a principle by which 
it mm dateraini its own activity imkpendently of nature, 
dberefore, it is alleged, as it has been alleged 

mmS 

the Crtilfue of Pmctuxtl Brason is an after- 
f^li^it**** the object td which la to undo the native 

rendu of the CntxqM of Pnn Bea»%, this is not only a 
BuUake as to the fny m which Kant conceived his own 
Vfitxm, l«it It mvolvei the separatiw of two elements which in 
ft ere easentially related, vit, the limitation of experience and 
• ^tlu MKrtum of that which limits experience as being itself 
htfmd the linut In a passage m the Prolegomem, Kant 
■mAm ft the m a m diatuu^ion of his own philosophy from that 
«f Hhmi, thft in the former Metaphysic has n(^ merely a 
had afto a positive value. * Hume caHed his destruc- 
lim pybMfhy Metaphysic and aftadbed a great value to it : 
Mee4 h* taBa «• thiA Met^diyacs and Morals are the 
wiii^itiait hendwa oC amence and that Mathematics and 
Wjiisi Hat hnif an ftnpoitai^ l^liat acute writer was 

f 
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here, however, looking only to the mgaitve advantages which 
speculative philosophy would gam from the moderating of its 
excessive pretensions, inasmuch as this would take away the 
very ground for many interminable disputes which confuse the 
human race . but he lost sight of the positive evil which must 
accrue, if reason should be deprived of those most important of 
all prospects or outlooks, which enable it to set the highest 
good as a motive of endeavour before the wilL”^ And in tiie i 
same spmt, in the preface to the second edition of the Crihqvf, '^ 
after dwelling upon the negative use of criticism as limiting j 
knowledge to objects of experience, he adds that this limitation 
of knowledge is by no means a denial of the possibility of a 
consciousness of objects beyond experience, “We must be 
able if not to hTixm, yet to thi'nk, things in themselves. For, 
otherwise, there would follow from the limitation in question 
the preposterous conclusion that phenomena exist without 
anything of which they are the phenomena or appearances 
Now, if we were to admit that the distinction, which the 
Cntique makes necessary, between things as objects of experi- 
ence and the same things as things in themselves, is an unreal 
distinction, we should be obliged to extend the principle of 
causality, and with it the mechanical order of nature, to all 
things whatsoever. It would then be impossible for us to say 
of the same being, the human soul, that its will is free and 
yet that it is subjected to the necessity of nature, % that it is 
not free, without falling into manifest contradiction ; for we 
should then be obliged to take the soul in the same sense in 
both cases, and could not, therefore, attribute to it contradictory 
predicates. If, however, the Critique has not erred in teaching 
that the object should be taken in two senses, — as phenomenon 
and as thing in itself ; if its deduction of the conceptions of 
understanding holds good, and if consequently the principle of 
causality has application only to things in the former sense, ie,, 
as objects of expenence, while in the latter sense, or as things 

iR. ni.7; H. rr.e. 
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la tbraMwhe*, Bot »abj«ct«i to it: then the eame will, 
whjfh in It* phetxtmennl aj^ietnince, its visible activity, is 
wmceived as necettaaniy in accord with the law of nature and 
iherefore not tree, may without any amtradiction be thought 
of a* free, or mt subjected to that kw, when it is regarded as 
a thii^ m itaalf, , . . The mme expknation of the positive 
aae of cnticdi {«ina{»k* may be applied to crar conceptions of 
fitod and of the simple nature of the soul, though for the sake 
of brevity I pass them over for the present. But the general 
remit is thm I cannot postukte the reality of God, freedom 
and immoitality, for the behoof of the practical use of reason, 
unkm I am able to dejmve specoktive reason of all its claims 
to » transcendent knowledge (4 the real being of things. And 
thm I can do only if I show that, in order to attain such 
knowledge, it must make use of principles which really apply 
only to the objects of possible experience, and must treat 
things in tbemselvm as if they were {dieaomena. . . I 
nsast toerefore put knoseMft out of the way in order to make 
poom for fmUk; wherm the Dogmatism of Metaphysic, w 
the gmumitesa presumption that we can make our way in 
MetaphysK without criticism, is the true source of all that 
coantcT-dognmtisin of unbelief that comes into oonfliet with 
morahty.*’’ 

Dne more passage may be quoted from a later tr^tise of Kant, 
which shows bow cxinstantly he looked at the deduction of the 
• jmm principles of experience as the steppmg-stone to a certi- 
tade, tbo^ a certitude not <rf knowledge but of faith, in rektion 
to that whkh la beyomi experience. Speaking cd transcendental 
phBfiii^y, be mys that, “in it since the time of Aristotle 
»ot iweh I«ugreas has been made,” a slowness of advance 
whkh k dae to the nature of the subject: “for, just as 
Qmmmt rmirm the fmm of a language into its elementary 
(wisE and ^ as Logic in a siiiular way mgoivea the form 

kto ha dementa, so ftaascendental Philosophy 

‘E xxvni-xxx 
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tesolyes knowledge into the conceptions which lie a ^trwri in 
the understanding and have their use in experience It is a 
system, the toilsome elaboration of which we might well have 
spared ourselves, if our aim were only to determine the niles 
of the right use of those conceptions and of the principles 
based on them, with a view to empirical knowledge. But the 
mse IS very different, if our purpose is to advance from the 
sensible to the supersensible For then it becomes absolutely 
necessary to measure out, in the most thorough and careful 
way, the faculty and principles of the understanding, in ordei 
that we may discover from* what starting point and by means 
of what aids and instruments, the reason may make its way 
^ upwards, from the objects of experience to those objects which 
are beyond experience ” ^ 

iR I 489, cf. also 1. 559; H. THI. 520, 577. It may be saw! that 
all these passages (from tbe Prolmjomem, the second edition of the 
Critique^ and the on the Progress of Metaphym since Lethmz) are 

taken from works written after Kant had been alarmed by the “ idealistic ” or 
Berkeleian conclusions deduced from the tirst edition of the Critique But the 
doetnne that we are able to thnh noumena though not to know them, belongs 
also to the argument of the first edition JIo doubt this ‘ thnling^' as will be 
shown more fully m the sequel, involves a really synthetic movement of pure 
thought, which is inconsistent with Kant’s view of it as essentially analytic. 
But m any case it is an element necessarily involved in Kant’s fundamental 
conception of self-consciousness, which cannot be removed from his with- 

out destroying it All that can be admitted, therefore, is that Kant was led, by 
direction of the attack made upon him, to lay more emphasis on an aspect of 
his argument to which he had hitherto given less attention. Ho doubt this ga\ e 
nse to a certain readjustment of the relation of his own to other philosophies ; 
but even this was mainly a consequen(^ of the immanent development of his 
system , of the necessity under which he was of looking at its principle on a differ- 
ent side when he came to apply it to morals ; and also of that clearer conscious- 
ness of his own meaning, which he gamed as he escaped from the labour of 
detail and was able to regard his system as a whole. The extent to which 
this development or change went will be considered more fully m the sequel 
In one important point only is there a change in the second edition, vis., as 
to the relation of inner and outer sense. But I shall afterwards show that, in 
this addition to the OrUique and in the new Pe/uiatwn of Idealism which 
is connected with it, Kant was not really recoilmg towards that common sense 
rnhsmot, which, m ihe first editaon, he had left behind, but advsmcing towards 
that more complete and oonsequmxt apphcaticm of the principle of his Tzanac^- 
dental Beducthm, which alone could clear it from the inconsistent psychological 
elemmt w^ch had adhered to his first statem^t. 
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^ It tlmi, that Kant's limitation of knowledge to ex- 

jmew'. and e«}>mally his denial of the poesibility of any 
m pnort extemton of knowledge beyimd the limits of expen- 
ctace. may tsunly kad to a misnndmtanduig, unless we keep in 
view two thii^ts : in the first place, that this limitation is based 
<« the reference of expenence, (so &r at least, as it is deter- 
auaed by a pnori principles, and, therefore, so far as it goes 
i beyond Uie data of $aum,} to a prmoplerfraity in the conscious 
I mif whidi M not ta object of expenence; and, m the second place, 
that the oltiiaate end sought in this limitation is not merely 
the refntatioa of dk^;mattsm and of scepticism, but the eman- 
dfntmn of the self ami also cf the other supersensible realities, 
(the ideal of which anie out of, or in amnexion with, the con- 
«t iouMM*»i «f self,) from the conditions under which they must, 

' he hnwight, if they were objects of expenence.) It is true that 
the importance cf this secoml object is more definitely insisted 
on IB the PrvUfemma than in the first editiim of the Cniique 
and m the seecmd edition of the Crittfuf than in the Frolego- 
rntm. Una, however, may be exjdaiBed without supposing 
any aeCeal change in Kant’s view. It may be admitted that 
KaiU sometimes had bis ideas drawn out of focus by the con- 
cratratioa irf hu thoQ^t on hu immediate task, and that he 


sometimes makes statements which are only to be explained 
liy sup{Mt>uig that, for tlm moment, he is not taking due account 
of the rektioo of his immedkte argument to the whole course 
of raaaami^ of which it is a part The mixture of the con- 
aeioM and the unoonaciotts m all or^inai intellectual work is 
twy Mihtle, and a writer may idten become aware that he has 


not expiemed. or not expressed exactly, all he meant, only 
thimtgh the misaiiderstandii^ erf irfbm. Kant was perfectly 
hooMl. ^ M is necessary to ssy so^ lu aaseiting ttiat all the 
isModneed into the text of the seooi^ edition erf the 
Ordiifw (srith one mr two ^pedfied meceptktiis) were merely 
fatmd io^iroraraeiits hi the manner erf otatememt (rf « tiew 
t^Uh he had ^ eloog been rattntMng; and tia<h)BM}y,he 
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would have said the same thing of his latest restatement of 
that view, m the essay on the Progress oj Metaphysim sime the 
Time of Leihniz, Nevertheless, it may be admitted that through 
all these formal changes Kant was progresKsmg towards a clearer 
apprehension of his own thought, such as was tantamount to 
a development of it. With regard to the point to which we 
have been specially referring, viz., the relation between the 
negative and the positive uses of metaphysic, KanUs final 
survey of the ground has a clearness and balanced fulness 
which we do not find at any earlier point. But a fair criticism | 
will recognise that there is no external change, but only a I 
development of ideas which already present in the first! 
edition of the Critique, 

In saying so much, however, we have to add the cautioning® 
that the problem of the Critiqvs has an essentially dialectical 
character; or, in other words, that it changes its form as 
advances from one stage of its solution to another Or, perhaps! 
it would be more accurate to say that, in dealing with the 
special questions which need to be settled with a view to his 
general problem, Kant comes upon answers which force him to 
transfoim those very questions and ultimately to modify the 
general problem itself The general problem was, as we have 
seen, to discover the conditions of an a jpriort knowledge of 
sensible objects which we are assumed and acknowledged to 
po^ess, with a view to determine the possibility of a similar 
knowledge of supersensible objects, of which we cannot be 
a^umed to be even capable. Thus Kan t was not, in the first 
instance, inquiring into the conditions o f knowledge generally, 
but simply into th e conditions of a priori knowledge ; for, as iti 
is obvious that there can be no a postermi knowledge of super- 
sensible objects, it IS only in as far as the knowledge of 
empincal objects is a pnon that it can cast light upon the 
main problem which Kant has in view. Furthermore, his only 
concern with the a prwn knowledge of empirical objects is 
simi^y Jo explain it, to exhibit the conditions which make it 
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mwl im 4 to viiKliml€ it or pro%e hj mj other pnn- 
ftpb» tU %alMlity. 

lint m Ernnt Jn hifi attempt tc» deal with the 

fitdJem of the c^liUcmi of our a prwn knowledge of ernpiri- 
ml ohjecii, the wilire ami direction of his aigument is gradually 
Hknged, that in two ways. In the first pla ce, instmd of an 

® knowledge which is 
aami^ to wt ind^ Kant giving^^ns ajp^f that it does 
taiil , and in the secnind place, instead of a|i account of the 
mtd^m whM*h one^ kind of knowledge# a priori 
knowksij^, r:^ anpirwil objects k |w»sihle, we fi nd him giving 
wian expianaiwn of the p oesibihty of k nowledge or experience^ 
in general Tfewe rimngm are at first very confusing, and they 
Inore naturally led to tl^ charge against Kant that his 
aigiimeiit n simtdy a “ ncious circle ” : yet a careful eon- 
^talioii will show Uiat they are the inevitable results of the 
defelc^NMiit of the proUem itseE The difficulty alters as we 
Mmp to sdlve k ; and t^ only answer that can be given to 
Kaii'i find m one whkh shows that it is not the right 

mmtim, m at laait that in it the problem does not take its 
pfo|ii^ ftarm« Hence what appears as a vicious circle ” is 
nallj the zoault of tlie fact that the fi^rst question involves an 
uncritical v^w erf tilings : — or, m other words, that it involves 
al mm an unmascmable dogmatic a^ipption and an un- 
iiMaMUe doubt Imaed on tibat assumption: and we em 


•Sr*«£- 

’•K***-f*1 

Eiiiwb' 


Kttaek the doulit through the araomption. The steps 
tnta«tH>B , M It is guide by K ant, are aa foUows. 
b tfw tot |to*, tte a prwn pnnciples of muthemtics and of 
!«• pli|sk% which are the aoureea of our mo^ certain know- 
ledfi ef en^pitioal <Aject«, mod which were at first araumed as 
■aq Uwtto — Me , a a, in tact, thmn to be poesiUe by the fact 
of their w i tonce, — ^become snbjectod to a donbt which is 
niected t«ek upan tJ««i from their lae h©y<®d the limit of 
memM* mfmimM. Am m pouriod out at the finrt words of 
to pntoe to to tot editoi of to Oniigut, it % in the 
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natural extension to what is beyond existence of the principles 

which have guided us to so many valuable results with%n\ 

experience, that we fall into the antmmnical difficulties^ 

of metaphysics^ But these difficulties awake a doubt of the 

principles that led us into them, which cannot be removed 

until we are able to draw a line between the sphere in which ^ 

they are valid and the sphere in which they cease to be ® 

valid. From this point of view Kant who at first, as 

has been well said, was “led by Hume to caU into question 

not a priort science, but only the account of it gi\en by 

the Leibnman school ^ became conscious that that science 

itself needed a vindication. Hence we find Kant saying that 

Hume, because he did not distinguish the objects of experience 

from things in themselves, was naturally led to regaid the idea 

of cause as itself illusive f and that this view, when unxver- 

salised, must necessarily lead to a # universal scepticism,” — a 

scepticism not only in regard to all the knowledge which pure 

reason claims for itself, ^ e , not only m regard to metaphysics, 

but also in regard to physics and mathematics, and even in 

regard to the ordinary use of the intelligence In other words, 

the aigument from the reality of mathematical and physical 

science to its po^ihty is disturbed by the fact that at a 

^ Quoted above, p 236 

® Cohen, Kant's Theorte der Erfdhnmg^ p 55. 

» B. Vni. 170 ; H. V. So Cf. A. 765 ; B 793 Kote that in these passages 
Hume’s Empiricism is conceived by Kant as in the first instance producing 
c»ly a scepticism as to the possibility of knowing things m themselves But, 
as Kant goes on to argue, the general repudiation of a pnor% principles involves 
a denial also of the a priori elements of experience, and thus deprives experience 
of which is essential to it as a knowledge even of phen omenal objects Hume, 
therefore, cannot stop short of universal scepticism. Cf A. 762 ; B 790. **If we 
cannot make intelligible the possibility of principles of the understanding which 
aatieipate experience, we may at first doubt whether we really have such a prton 
possessions, but we cannot assert the impossibibty of our having them ... 

We can only say that if we could determine their origin and contmuanoe, we 
should be able to determine the compass and limits of our reason.” In this 
way we have a right to express “ a thorcmghgomg sceptieism as agaiimt all 
dermatic philosophy which proceeds on its way without previous criticism of 
reason, Imt imt to interdict such positive procedure when it has been duly 
piefiared |>r md secured i^inat doubt by ®ich cnticism.” 

« 
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IMftieiitKr point tb* principtai, on which iuch acience is bnsed, 
himh liown and Riie nue t« Kntinomies; anti so long as 
tho wgion «>f entw and illuumi is not marked off from the 
PfgKKB of truth, the ck«il)l, which visits the former, must 
mvade the hitter. It is only when the objectivity of empincal 
|ihramiieaa is duKi^iahcd from the objectivity of things in 
themselves, that scepticism can be jwevented from passmg from 
rqpoo iffond, to the region mthm, expenence. Hence, 
Yl>^>!thst a pnon knowkdj^ rf the things of experience, which at 
jirst was aaramed as a fact that needed no proof but only an ex- 
warded as itself requinng a “deduction” 
**^*f ^i l or vmdicatm. An aw-ount of the conditions of a knowledge 
# 4K*ew Asm which we are supposed to have passes into a proof that it is 
1 IptsMible for to have it. And this, of course, involves that 


wt are mt allowed to tmmm from it as something certdin 
to Kanrthif^ else whiehUi proved ’by mmm of it, but that 
0^^ wf aw obliged /ral to ^^bliah its truth on the ground ot 

pavioualy aseertaiiied truth of something else. In other 
wofilii, w# do mmmlj astmme a prum pnneiples as true of 
Ami el|oeli of expefi«m^ and mk for an explanation of the 
eondilimis on which mmh knowledge depends, but we assume 
mdim ry mptneum as^oiir start inir point and basis and a rgue 


•* wall 


apnm. 


to tl» truth of the « |>twi principles, without which it c ould 
Bot exist 

This last sentence, however, points to another change of the 
probkiu which Kant's argument Imiigs with it. Ihe ointmst 
Iwith whudi Kant began was the contrast of a priori truth, 
pMb as smdi is imoemary and universal, with empru^l tenth, 
wUeh at aw^ is particular and eontingent. According to the 
view thM pceaeiited, experience can tell us that an obj«!t has a 
paiiienlMr predicate at the mmuent when it is perceived, but 
■ot tint ai«B have it, or Ihciufi^fOy dial it alwnjs hns it ; 
§m^ wbii w# m iihk'’'l0 rwogmise a ^itsssary connexion 
ppiiw i»d ptwdkate, we aRam^^ fiom the percepiim 

# lUr fM^uiar oeeriAiaoe m gather anyttiin^ as 
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to their relations at any other time or place. It followa^ then, 
that we can base nn ivers al propositions only on necessity of 
^nnexion in thought. Thus what Hume states as to causality 
must be universalised. Our sensible experience does not 
a uthor ise us to go beyond particular judgments of cc^xist- 
ence anything about the universal 

relations of the predicates of an object to each other or to their 
subject. But again such particular judgments t#ll us merely 
what we individually experience at a particular time • they are 
merely ^^ludgmen ts of perception,” that indicate particular 
states of our su^ectiyity , and the que stion anses how we can 
ever go beyond such judgments. As a matter of fact, we find ^ 
ourselves continually making judgments which refer, not merely 
to appearances of our subjectivity at a particular time, but tu 
objects which are conceived as permanently existing, even when 
they are not perceived, and we #nd ourselves, not merely 
recognising successions of appearances of these objects for our 
subjectivity, but recognising them as definite successions of 
states in the objects themselves,’' which take place m them as 
existences independent of our perceptions, and have their 
ground in their nature as such e^cistences. When we look 
at it in this way, we begin to see that apart from a p'tor^ 
princip les which may enable us to go beyond our part icula r 
experie nces, these experiences would reduce themselves to mere 
imssing appearances of our own subjectivity. In other woitJs, 
even particular experiences of objects, as such, become im-’ 
possible, unless we are able to transcend them. A priori 
principles are necessary to experience as a consciousness of 
objects, and the denial of a prion knowledge of objects means* 
the denial of all knowledge. Hence arises a necessity for 
further statement of the problem of the Critique, Kant began 
by asMi^ for the conditions of the a priori knowledge of 
empirical objects, taking that as one species of knowledge,! 
which can be set alongside of a podenon or empirical know- 
1|pt now he finds that a post er wn is impossible withou t 
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m pr mn kiPwWijf*. From thiijjoiol ot Mew he declares that 
** the higlif^l |)ft>hl«iii of tranneendegtol |>hih>so|)hy is, How 
h pimiUe ^ In r^ber worfs, {articular expenence 
in t^hen m m Ikt, sad the o pmm pnaciplai as conditions which 
aw to explain it, arid whmh are ** de<iiiced ” or vindi- 

imlad bjr tlmt they aie «o neceswry The ultimate result 

wlii^h mt than rmcb tiinkr Kaiit’i guidance is a negative 
Mseplicisni as to our a prwn knowledge, 
wIikJi ik>fri tlmt there is no foumbtion, n(> basis of proof, on 
which see|jtwisiii can take its stami in oitler to dir^t an 
allaek against such knowledgt^. For that very consaousne^^ 
(4 the paftieular and crmt lagent, w hic h Hume had turned 
ai^iast the c*uis<*M>usiiais td “ necessary connexion, ” is itself 
<k*peodefit y|sin tlie tt prmn it is usetl to condemn* This, I 
iwy, IS the result we reach under Kant’s guidance ; but, 

m we iliall hiul, it is no# clear that Kant himself ever fully 
realiseti, (it is abuiukntly clear that he did not always realise,) 
the depwe to which hii Mgnmmt Imd altered the premises 
fmm whkh at f il i^rted. This point, however, will be 
d&mmmi mom fully at a later i^e in our inquiry ^ Here it 
miy he i^l^ient to remar| tliat no one has the key to Kant’s 
lope, wk* lioes not see that this is the result to which it tends, 
and in# fuie d<ies him who does not give him full credit 

fwit 

* We have, however, to oliterve that there is another (»m- 
ptexily in Kant’s thought, in which we may find an explana- 
f tim rf the fact that the above argument was not earned by 
Urn I# ila ttitiniale result While Kant argu^ that a prwri 
kiowld^ rf the c^bjeeta of expenenee is possible, bemuse without 

* 1* L I E Vill SM. Il li a {loloti mme^ of aoiioe that when Kant 
teiMifi iw foinl @1 the wUhn the h^mm the 

««f la waMih a ii% of tlw • aiii ^ a expen- 

•MM. m iMiwi MlMftU* fwtibw itqi bjr m tbe OrUiqm 

fc* fctfcm, mrtiMf tiw bw —d a«c«»ity with tha Uwof 

iMii^ MhgllNrtlwtl iMl SMM mr taigs M » aMdk tsra. 

hilMr, Ctojg. W.— n* Trm mmiimM MmXmm ^tkt CatperiM. 
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it expc*nenee would not be possible , on the other haml, he als^» 
ai^ues that such a pru^i knowledge is not yiossible through 
pure thought alone, but only through pure thought in relation 
to the forms and matter of sense For the pure a prwn 
principles of the understanding, when severed from the 
forms and matter of sense, shrink into forms of analytic 
judgment: te, into forms of a thought wdnch ne\er goes 
beyond its own subjective self-identity so as to add to its 
content or to apprehend an object This view of pure thought 
has already been referied to in the last chapter : but it requires 
a fuller explanation. For the question of the Critique, it may 
lie observed, is stated in the Introduction in two alternative 
forms : how is a priori knowledge of objects possible : and how 
are a prwn synthetic judgments possible ^ Now the equival- 
ence of these two questions is not at once obvious : yet a clear 
view of their relation is essential to the right understanding of 


the Gnt%qu(\ 

The distinction of analytic and synthetic judgments m Kant ^ 

had a double root On the one hand, it was connected with the (i) 

Leibnizian distinction between the pnneiple of identity and the by 
principle of sufficient reason ; on tl^ other with the Lockian 
opposition ot ‘ trifling ’ and ^ instructive ’ propositions. It was 
in the former aspect, as we have seen, that the germ of the dis- 
tinction appeared in Kant's earlier works Wolff*, by reducing 
the pnneiple of sufficient reason to a form of the principle of 
identity, had in effect denied that there is any pnneiple of 
a pnort synthesis. And Kant only drew the necessary inference 
when he proceeded (m his treatise On the Introductwn of the 
Mm of Negative Quantity into Philosophy) to contrast the 
logicai relations of ideas with the real relations of thmgs, 
and to maintain that we needs must go beyond the former 
to attain a knowledge of the latter. The logical ground! 
of the affirmation of a predicate is that it is analytically! 
eonlamad m the subject; the logical ground of the denialB 
of a pre^eate is that it is not so contained. But the 
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jlpTiTOrl cir mmm nhf t thmg mmm into existence wMcIi 
|w«i nfic in eiwteticT tiefore, fj^r why t thing ceases to exist 
j mh»h ttmtmi twfow , or, fitting it in another way, the leal 
the exiiteiM5e or ncNn -existence of anything, is not 
khni giftn* Here tins meie laws of identity and contradiction 
will mt help Hi, and we are thrown, according to Kant’s view 
al ti»e,TiJlogi^lier on experience For a dogmatic a priort 
phikii^y »mi^ develop itself purely by the aid of the laws 
IhonghI, and id it cuinr^ rmch the real tmmm or causes of 
%hm^ hj means of thowi laws, it caning reach them at all. 
Amiibef c«mie<|iieiice nece^nly follows, which is expressed by 
Kanl in ilm treatise on the ihb Mfxiimm! Grmnd for a Proof of 
if Gmi vu., tliat exiitenlial p ropositions cannot be 
diNf tf i pure tkai^it. For thought, confined to analysis, can 
mtly hfirig out clearly what is contained in a conception already 
in the mind , it am never enable ua to go beyond our subjec- 
tive aiiM?«pi^s io as te predicate existence of the object of 
mf ** Existential propositimia are synthetical," and 

•yntheiBi is inipoiiiible lo the pure intelligetice, because it 
mm(4 be achieved by aid of the principles of identity ^d 
isii^fadktnm. At this |iiiie, therefore, Kant’s view was that 
to anaert that an object exiite for any conception, or to add to, 
w tike from, tlial c^eption, is impossible by any a priori 
syntheiis, and fiossiMe msly by mmm of expenenee. The mind 
m tkm ecmfinad, to far as ite own movement is concerned, to a 
t^l^^^gical judgment in which a conception is predicated of 
m in which, at vmm, the predicate only mate clear what 
li Awidy Iko^t in the subject It canned oi itedf discover 
mijr itw mmmxkm of imettetes, nor mn it go beymid its 
mm idimi to as to a^rt timi any object of ite thmght existe. 
Tte mmekwmm of the conimxion of Urn iwedieates of tibte 
wiA each mte as wd! as of the mmoxiou of the 
wm tim iubjed that knows ft, mn^ be due to 
tepmssioii Mdvad ftom the objedL How, through aadi 
of mst own, we oouM hmmt mmiom oipci 
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which is not such an affection, Kant did not yet attempt to 
show ^ 

The same distinction of analysis and synthesis, which grew 
out of Kant's criticism of Wolff, presented itself in a somewhat 
<iifferent aspect in the philosophy of Locke. Supposing knoiiv- 
ledge of objects through bare thought to be impossible, is it any 
more possible through bare perception or sensation ^ In the 
fourth book of his JEsmy, Locke assumes that the mdnidual sub- 


stance with all its qualities is given m perception, but that the 

knowledge we receive of it through perception is strictly limited 

to the moment in which we perceive it. We cannot leam from ^ ^ 

it anything but a particular combination of predicates m a par- 

ticular subject at a particular moment We cannot say that 

that subject will possess those predicates at any other time, 7 

still less can we assume that the class of subjects to which we r. 

give the same name will always possess them. If we make 

such statement, the subj’ect of our predicates is only a '' nominal 

e^ence," t «?., we are speaking only of an idea in our own minds 

to which nothing may correspond in reality , and all that we can 

do IS to state what is contained in that idea, or in other words 

what we mean by a particular name Hence, general certainty 

is never to be found but m our own ideas, and all general 

propositions are “trifling,” not “instructive” — i€,th€y only 

t 1 ^ , A .1 ^ n 

analyse our ideas And the counterpart of this is, that all v 

“ instructive ” propositions are singular , jn other words, we can 
<XNnbme a new predicate with a subject oidy in so fa r as we have 
t|ie combination pres e nted in percept ion \ though the “ instruc- 
timi ” thu s gained dogs not g o very far, since w e have no nglit 
to general ise either the subject or its relation to the predicate 
All we learn is, that “ this piece of gold i| soluble m aqua 
or even strictly speaking, only that it is so soluble at 
this moment. It follows that “ general propositions on mattem^ 
of fact” are impo^ible, because they would be instructive 
m, in Kant's language, synthetic, which is possible only for 
aiigukr^roiK^itions. On the other hand, if singular prop<Bi» ‘. 
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tioM arc uMtnictive or njnthetic, their synthesis does not 
faniMh a sKtheient basis for a science of nature, seeing they 
<mJy state a pertwnJar combination of the subject and predicate 
fnim which no general conclusions can be drawn. 

flame’s cnticMto of the ordinary and scientific use of the 
pnnaple of tasaality was little more than a new application of 
loeke’s prerions criticism of the pnnciple of substance The 
letter pointed oot that the mertdenee of one quality along with 
others can be known mily as it is perceived, and that perception 
<k*a not give a ground for asrerting any universal relation be- 
twew thoee qualities such as is implied in asserting that they 
l»k«g to one substance. Hume only adds, that the successim 
of two dififerent qnalities in a sub.stance, m other words, a change, 
i-an 1« known only as it is perceived, and that this perception 
sko affteds no ground for asserting any universal relation be- 
tween what precedes and what foUows. The connexion, as 
given in perception, is a singukr one, from which no general 
can legitimately be drawn. If we generalise such a 
FMrion, we an oo longer speaking of the facts of perception. 
Mine • nominal essence ’ which exists m and for thonght 


rf K«»t abandoned the rationahstic philosophy of Wolff 
he found that the pure actirity of-th^^ght does’ 
^etpkin synthesis, he soon began to leam from Locke and 

u» TKh™, .Ueb a, b. I,, 

i. „ Wb<». it i. 

^1.77? 
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I«rttc«kr smjoeseioa of peroeptioas in the 
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subject, and not judgments expressing any general rule as Uj 
the succession of such states under given conditions m an 
object which exists independently of its being perceived 
When under the converging influence of tlie English 
the German philosophy, Kant became aware of the difficulty 
of the question of a >pnoT% synthesis, his thoughts turned to 
Mathematics, which both Locke and Hume had admitted to 
stand on a different footmg from all other knowledge, inabinuclo' 
as the generality of the propositions laid down in this science| 
was not conceived to preclude their being instructive.’* Locke 
had explained this on the ground that the ideas of Mathematics 
are not *ectypes* but ‘archetypes', not derived from any 
reality independent of the mind, and, therefore, not limited by 
the perceptions in wdiich alone such reality is supposed to be 
The mind fcre c onstruct s its own o bjects and can, 
therefore, de termine their relations un^^sallj% The <piestion 
of Kant, how we can know that principles which are thus laid 
down by the mind independently of experience, and which 
confessedly go beyond anything that can be gi\en in expeii- 
ence, have yet objective validity and are not mere constiuctioiis 
of the imagination, had occurred to Locke , but it was disposed 
of so easily that he evidently did not comprehend its import- 
ance. “ Eeal things,” he declares, “ are no farther concerned, 
nor intended to be meant, by any such propositions, than as 
things really agree to those archetypes in his mind. Is it true 
of the idea of a triangle, that its three angles are equal to two 
right ones ? It is true also of a triangle wherever it really 
exists. Whatever other figure exists that is not exactly 
answerable to that idea of a triangle in his mind, is not at all 
concerned m that’ proposition.”^ But the difficulty is that, in 
this ease we are sufSposed to be able to identify the present | 
object of perception with the ‘nominal essence' or general 
idea of a triangle, and then to go on to predicate of that 
particular object all the other pK^perties which we have dia- 
^ ^ Locke, Emjey, IV. 4, 6. 
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«0twwi m m ikveloped fnm the idem , we are supixmed, in 
firt* t4i lie able to make f^oeral pTopJSitions which are not 
md to apply tlieoi, not merely 1^) a * noramal essence ' 
m idea, l«t U> a rwl object, (hi this %i6w, therefore, thought 
wiilN«t f^m^m m ayntbetic m well as general, and its 
l^neral synltiffliia ia ohj^U^dy valid. 

Sirjr^ Hiw in hm mrim timtim attempted to esc^ape from this 
difficulty, ami tki tmtce liat k the ‘ ideas ' of Mathematics to 
* lapwwifin* ’ id spac^* ami time • but the attempt him to 
ll^e denkl df the objective ’lahdity of mathematical truth, in 
m bkt m It p^es bejond the |MBsibility of empirical measure- 
meal la his Im^viry he rather avoids the discussion, and 
nma language which is not essentially difierent from that of 
Lf« ke All th e objwts of human reason or ingunj/' he says, 
** may naturally lie divi ded into two kin ds, to wit, Edations of 
hfeai.. an d Mitten M Fact . Of the first kind are the sciences 
ii ikmmitj, A^ehrm, imd Anthii^lic; and in short every 
affimatioii, whicii ii dther inlnitivaly or demonstratively 
aeftatii. Thil the aqnaie erf the hypcEbenuse is equal to the 
«|iiam of the two ai^i, is a propoeitimi which expresses a 
between thcie figures. That three times five is equal 
to the half of thirty, exfTOsias a relation between these num- 
Iwsra, I^poaitmns of this kind are discoverable by the mere 
Illation erf thought, witbcmt dependence on what is anywhere 
in tl^ universe. Though there were never a circle or 
JlEum^ in nature, the truths demonstrated by Euclid would 
fcf mm f^mn iMr certamty and their evidence/' 

** &cl, which are tlm second obj^ of human 

fwioi, mm mrf aseertanmd in the same manner , nor m our 
otid««me of truth, however great, of a like nature with 
Ihi contrary irf every siattar of factm still 

hmmmm it am i^ver ina^jr a contradiction, and is 
oonceived 1^ the mM with waie fimiiity and distmctness, 
•i ffwr io mmtmmkh to toOily. That the mm will not 
siii kmhm inlell%iNte a f repcmiion, mi implies 
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BO more contradiction, than the affirmation, that it will rise. 
We should in vain, therefore, attempt to demonstrate its false- 
hood* Were it demonstratively false, it would imply a con- 1 
isradiction, and could never be distinctly conceived by the \ 
mind.”^ Hume then goes on to say that, in his opinion, the 
sole objects of the abstract sciences of demonstration are 
quantity and number, and that all attempts to extend tins 
more perfect species of knowledge beyond these limits are 
mere sophistry and illusion ; and he concludes with the well- 
known saying — ^‘"When we run over the libraries, persuaded 
of these principles, what havoc must we make ^ If we take 
in our hand any volume of divinity or school metaphysics, for 
instance; let us ask. Dm %t coKiiain any abdrad teawmng 
wneemtng quantity or number ^ No Dm d contain any 
€3S^per%imntal reasoning concerning matter of fact and ^ddence ^ 
No. Commit U then to the Jlames : for it can contain nothing 
hd sophistry and illusion” 

Hume’s assertion, that Mathematics deals with relations of 
ideas, and that a denial of its propositions involves a eon- 
tradiction, was understood by Kant as meaning that these 
propc^tions are merely analytic,^ and that, therefore, their 
generality raises no question as to their objective validity. And, 
in his ignorance of Hume’s earlier treatise, he even thinks that 
Hume would have been led to question his whole view of 
knowledge, if he had seen that it mvolved a denial of the 
troth of Mathematics, This view came the more easily to 
Kant, because he himself held that mere ‘ relations of ideas ’ as 
such, relations established by the pure activity of thought, can 
«»ly fee relations of identity or contradiction, such pure activity 
bdmg merely analytic. The point, therefore, to which he was 
fepou^t by his study of the English philosophy was to recog- 

Ruman Understawding, Section IV Part 1. 

^ Aa aewrfen wineli is accurate, in so far as it -was Hume’s first prmciple 
tW llea« caimot fee anything but copi^ of impressions , but not accurate in 
liia.saise that Hume had considered the questicm of the possibility of synthetic 
ajprkri jn%ment and tned to disprove it. See above, p 203 
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f Si fHi rmrmm or rtm mmmon- * 

; iImI tn imr^ |w>iwplk)ii m lilite m itt mere eoBceptioE is 
i kwr AB) ^yntliwis which g^fics the cIeIe 

ittiiijwimicly gufcii i» neiiie, eimI ihi^ even Mttheniatics must 
t|# cipkimil by m« «ii|Eni«l phihiici|Ay as a mere analysis of 
certam i^wer^ idtess g«4 by abitr^tKin from iiereeptioii, but 
i whE^ ai*g«i#fml idkmt inmit be merely * Bominal imwnces. 

The «ie cf MtlJbimaiirs, bowerer, m was obvious to Kant, 
mM wM be in^iifactonly trmted in this way. FWjn Mathe- 
mMim IS a ccmimtial of new truths which are 

j alTevj^Teiw^I !»e!n^nilh, anii which are at once apphed with 
^i^ceititock of>j€cts of perwption, nay, which enable ns 
In jweartibe t^fforehaiMl the conditions under which these 
ol>fiKiii inairt l« procived. H^e, therefore, we have to provide 
fi^ the okM of a syntbeg ii wh ieh^ as nniversal, can not 
M and which ^vert bekas has to do^ not mer ely wit h 

^ nominal^ * or ‘ re latioiMi wit h * ma tters of 

If we mm explain this general synthetic movement of 
thought in Mmihtmmim in sneh a wmy as to justify its objec- 
tive ippliaitkm, we may be able also to explain the other 
beyond the tpl^re of l^lbematies, in which a 
synthesis, which as universal must be m prwri or at least 
ml an a prwn basis, has an objective valae. 

Kimt, then, stalls JSmm this point of view He does not 
depute, at m the irsl inatanee, that there is an empinca! 
qnalkMM whic^ ^sabks us to make particular ' judgments of 
p«raqplMa* lefanisitg i^Hgnom^a or particular objects pre- 
In mi im penaeptim It may be the r^ult of his criticism 
ha ikm Ihsl wmk judgments ate impossible, that it 

liliMltly leaves no * dbpd ’ abmtt which ' judgmmts of 

' oouM be made. But, in the first instance, Kant 
tinpiy foinhi mi thi^ admitting that a pmticulm^ synthees 
mm bi medl^ by sense, whkh peraeiven an individiml now 
md hmm m its pmtitiikr ddmriiiliii^^m^ we cannot so exfditm 
a wmmmA wimk jwl » wo mm artiiiaiy omn!i». 

e^f idlesst, ssrjpaeeses ft «niv«ml «f iius& 
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can we tims explain how a particular synthesis of experience, 
such as the proposition that A follows B, should be made the 
ground for establishing a universal law of nature Kow the 
former is what we see in Mathematics, the latter is what we 


i ^ »» & 

fv 

^ as to produce certain figures, and in the figures thus set 
before us we demonstrate certain properties. These properties, 
demonstrated in this particular case, .ive then at once assume 
to be demonstrated for all such figures, and we tra nsfer th£ 
r esults o f this arbitrary prcpe^of constmction in the form of 
general laws to th^ objects which we perceiv e in exipenence . 

In Physics we are not able thus to begin by an arbitrary deter- 
mination of space or time, and by it to establish universal laws 
for the synthesis of perceptions, but we are able to universalise % 

% connexion of perceptions which is given in a particular cai^. 

Thus having perceived that A follows B, we a ssert univ ersally 
that A wdL always follow B m similar circumstances. Now 
the question which Kant asks himself is. How is this possible ? 


see m Physics. In Geometry, , we determine space, as regre- 
aented in perception or ima^ation, in certain aibitmry ways 


How we able to make universal propositions as to matters 
of fact prior to all actual experience„,and how are we nblejto 


universalise particukr judgments of perception so as to bas e 
l ^eral laws of nature upon them 

The answer which Kant gives to this question is given 

til® J 

su^^ssive stages, and the question itself somewhat alters as we ^ 

advance from one stage to the next. In the Aedhetw he ^ 


a bstracts from any activity of though t in perceptio n or in 
judgments of per ceptiqii- He defines sensibility as a recep-’ 
tivity for the perception of objects,” or more fully as a capacity 
irf ** being affected by objects so as to acquire through this 
afifection an immediate idea or representation of them.” He 
spumes, therefore, or he does not gmdim the asmm]^imi that I 
wmm enables us to make judgments of perception, in which we 
i^ei sensations to particular objects and so determine them as 
p^iiculgur qualities The only qu^tion here i% how i n 
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litttwnutM*, Of IB tl** |iidgiiiento of naniDun soniC out of 
irl»cfa Motbmurtic* tnie*, we sbwild be *bk to anticipate 
^ nyntbmi of aapuuxl perceptKwi, aod without its aid 
I to lay down BBimwd law# as to lU jpowi biUti^ 
amwer to this qacatica u, that in oute r to make s uch a jmm 
ftetemisatiim df fjbjects of |icrii!jitioii possible, tune and 8|»ce 
ha InnMof orar perception, '“7 wmditiona on 

whiieh aifectioas >nie nse in us to |)erre|dion3 of ob^ta lor 
tinSKA be the caae. than they will, of cwirae, ctmdiUon the 
sAjeets of petoeption , and whatever dctenmnationa we are able 
to dHcover as necessary for time and space will hold good for 
tdl dbjects. which must be perceived as in time and space. 
As pnweoted in percepUon, all external objects are determined 
as standing in spatial relatimis to other external objects, and 
sJl «ates (d objects wbidsoev«r, even our own states, are deter- 
aatned as standing hi ntetmns of time to the states of tl^e 
and other objecta. Jwh ao far, thendoie, as we can trace out 
nlatioss betwnm diffReat figures, mr liatiti^tms of space, and 
h a tw uBi dtHneat psriodi, or parts of time, we are able a priori 
le dsMniBBs r^hioas which will beteng to objects as occupying 
•pans or time. Nay. we say go furt^ and say that it is 
•aly when detenumed as occupying particular parts of space 
aad time that ubjecm can be objects of jterception for us at al|. 
Thus t^ uBiveasdity of the lyntheiu by which we determine 
ifuns in qace merely means that this synthesRi most neoes- 
mi% he tnmidBrred to the matter of senae, in the suae proeese 
If alndi Id becomes, or gives rise to^ the pero^ption of an 
'■liMi the eztimml olpedt as oach has this detenaiaatioia in 
ipam w a prior couMUtioa o( any fiaitihor dbtenaixiatMms or 
spednl fMlitMi^ which wo af^mdMnd Iqr toaMh or sigl^ or any 
MthtidMranMWL - thte te fhe dway tint %ane and time 
am 01 ^ HlijMtivu teram of omr teampon perceptnai and not 
liUmmiMiioM haiomtef to ohjemi iberaadve^ hm thid, 
lar that wtjr masoB. wa eaa detatama them oar pemepiaoBs 
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which we thus make, as, eg., in geometry Kow determining 
mmuB judging synthetically,”^ 

The argument of the Aedhettc^^weYer, as has been already ^ 
invested, abstracts throughout from an element which yet it 
eveiywhere presupposes, viz, th^ activity of thought For 
synthesis or judgment obviously has two sides it is an 
addition of one thing to another, and it is the com- 
bination of one thing wiih another: it is differentiation and 
il is mtegration Now, if we regard sense as a simple recep- 
tivity, its sensations (or perceptions, if we could call them 
Inceptions,) simply resolve themselves into a series of states, 
each without any connexion with the others ; and out of this 
inx of feelings or images no consciousness of any definite 
object could ever arise. No element could be retained to 
qualify the others, no identity could be supposed to be present 
through the differences as the object to which they were all 
referred. Further, what is but another aspect of the same 
tibmg, such a consciousness, if we could call it a consciousness? 
could never gather itself up into self-consciousness. It would 
have no permanent unity in reference to which all that 
^aresented itself successively m it was determined, and, there- 
fore, it could never become conscious of such a unity. Its life 
vrcmld be like a stream without banks to confine it to any 
definite course. It could not hmm anything through the 
iapf^ions of its sensibility, it would be blind to all that 
w» happening in itself- ‘Data of sense’ might be ‘given’ 
lo it, but it would have no ideal hand, no intellectual grasp, to 
receive or hold what was given, but would instantly let it slip 
in tJbe very moment in which it cama 

1%^ considerations show us that, for knowl^ge as well as 
perception in the proper sense of the terms, two things are 
necesisary which we have not yet considered. In tM first 
il is necessary that there should be a unity which is 
and into relation with which all the data of sense 
1 R. L 408 ; H. Vni. m. 
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^ iwwfwiiirly lifr«gtit, to that throwgh il they all come into 
ffktMJO with mh mhmt , and in the wm^nd pkee, it is neo^- 
miy that ihw inily should be active in comhining these data 
m rektioii bi itself B«t, further, in order that this unity may 
data iti relation to it must differentiate 

I m reklwn te Ibeni, <ar, in c^ber words, il must supply 
I ti^m itmM bmm rf eombiiiiitioii for that which is given as a 
liaw'ieeittift wmifcM. For the mind is not like a <^ket into 
Iwhwh thl^ inay W thrown and m which they may be 
pmrtvdy held i^^?ether. The unity, which the manifold b» 
^ il, mast \m liest<iwed on the manifold by its own activity : 
and the same unity must be the means whereby that which* 
fiaiiai away as a sense affection is retained as an object or an 
tdemeiit m an objective mnunmmtm, so as to qualify, and 
h© qiialiheii by, otlw^r elements given through other sense- 

Jtow, the pmm activity of thought, according to Kant, is 
JS5SJ5*" analyse ; if we cjwa call it synthetic, its synthesis is 

pmsim. laadt im aimlym If it hnngi many individnals to a unity 
in mm wfmmm, many speetes to a unity in one gemus, it is 
OMidy by aid mi ahj^imctioii, which extract# the common 
ekm^t frw those different species and individuals It pro- 
fwppowi a ctmtenl as fireieat to our consciousness, and merely 
bttnp il to a luglw unity for our consciousness by an external 
pmmm of g^raliaatioii. We say, **aii latemal pioceas*' 
becauae, tbmigh in this way an effort m made to ^tisfy 
dhi miad’i impaliw lo seek its own unity in its y^ the 

wliifai pmmm iom inching to bring tt^ eoaleni' dl |jhe object 
way namfUf to toe mind than it was in^ We assume at 
lilt mitoii of toe iitoaess tlial tlm objaci hm already been 
li^ a to tlm miml, and wmd% into one of ito 

Meat; mdmk how it has be^ bro^M into this 

war 4a we wA bow tot yetottoia may be im|noved or 
toidMmMi be in a mmepmiidt In toe whole 

I®*®®® •• taiWit towAtt, mily a iwliieMvt movi^ieBt of 
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thought in relation to a matter which is assumed to be already 
appropriated by it, without any explanation of the original 
process of appropriation. We learn nothing of the way in 
which that, which is not already determined as an element 
in the mind’s consciousness of itself, is to be brought into the 
mind , nor do we get any explanation of the method in which 
the process of appropriation thus initiated may be carried still 
farther. It is simply that the mind holds the content along 
with Its own identity, and, as it were, repeats the assertion of 
its own identity upon it. Yet such a formal process of syn- 
th^is by means of analysis is m contradiction with itself, 
m so far as it is still a process of synthesLs, a process in which 
m attempt is made to reach a higher and ultimately the 
highest universal. For the only meaning of this proems is 
that thought seeks to overcome the difference between itself 
and its content, or to find a point where that ^ difference dis- 
appears. The impulse of thought which makes it generalise is 
thus its impulse to seek itself, , to seek the transparent unity 
of self-consciousness, in the object. But m so far as it is 
merely formal or analytic thought, this efiort must be m vain . 
since the highest universal stands opposed to it m an antagon- 
ism which is as immediate and as irreconcileable, as was the 
antagonism to it of the lowest particular with which it started 
It appears, then, that formal Logic, when it describes thought 
m analytic, is describing it as confined to a process which 
U once meaningless and self-contradictory, a process which is 
tie negation of all process This idea will have to be further 
developed when we come specially to deal with the Analytic. 
Here, it is enough to point out that Kant uses the logical 
account of the analytic movement of thought an judgment and 
syllogism, as a guide to the discovery of the nature of the 
synthetic process by which thought brings a foreign matter 
into relation to itself, or by which it goes beyond itself to , 
apprehend a foreign matter. And he finds it possible so tof 
mse it, mnply because in the formal Logic of the schools there 



m* 


mw m rmn mukmm. 


wmM t 


wm i^I 1 &iiil of tM ml ftooms of tiiooght which he 

wm Ui 4i»teniii^ Am we Imm already seen, formal 

y^m ilaelf, in m far ai il liill represents thcmghfc 

m a ^mjmm d seeking fiw nnily and ftw the higb^t unity, and 
thmi miixMdm m spte of itself the ml natuie of that synthe- 
tic pfomi by whkh ihougbl uaibw itself with its obj^, or 
6»li Itself in Ibii object JCaat, tberdlofe. ©ould es^tainly find 
in tl a hmi d agn^pm to direct him to that Iruth of which it 
wia, we almost say, the caricature* 

In tiiw pmmt d wmm, then, formal I/)gic suggests the idea of 
two kiwii d ijnth^s coimpondmg to judgment and ayllogisin 
i*H«tirely. In the fina. kind of synthesis, a relation is 
emldiihed tetween ths aiM||ytic unity of pure thought or self- 
mmcummem and the maairad of pmtj^ion , or the manifold 
d |ierce|^i^m is subjected to a priiiei|de of unity derived from 
the aciirily d lhoi^|ltl la tl^ saemid kind of syntbems, the 
mh,tkm m ^gaUisl^ by mscm of the imperfect aorre- 
' q^nedctK* of ite ijiitiMm to tl» unity trf tboagbt, Iuub i^n to 
^ iw M^)«(!ted to ano^ and ygfa«> (am <rf Bjathesis, which 
■ha* feitogothor tuunmiinDg the firrt tynthms with that 
wity. Tlio fotner ^tbens pvn tim to expenence, and the 
InttCT to tfao id«nl of raaaon and to Ute consciousness of the 
ItmitntMB Of i^moBamal chanctor of the objects of experi^oe 
M In oti^ wor^ the funner lyatheais determines tiie 

data ei aense so that Owy {nesent themselves as a syrim of 
idgacta in one expnMoee; and the latter, tbongh fiulu^ to give 
a farmer dete nai nathm to these objects, yet even by its failniB, 
^edaaM that those object a^ their syrtem do not ostfesg/OJiA 
to tho aamd't h^^ieat idea of reality. 


fk$ fMaOiaity of thia viadicatiua and y^ ^ 

etn floly be aadeiateod if we iwnfl the rnsidte 

iri^ asdh saodiio^Mma as am neoeasaiy when we 
rqpud them Irmi this new pmd «t tkm, I^Msse reanMe wme 
^ tlM nd ifaco am « jrwn fma ef pme^tum, nnder 

tiMi aO el^Mli if femanlbn tt siidi mwd iimnmt thera^*^ 
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But now it appears that no obiects can present them^^lvas as 
such to the conscious self except through its own synthetic 
iM3tivity, and that apart from that activity, what can be 
pmented is only a ‘ manifold ’ without unity, which therefore 
is not characterised even as a manifold. Not only the matter 
of sense but even space and time, the pure forms of sense, 
must wait for an activity of thought to gather them into 
the unity of objects of perception. We cannot, therefore, say 
that time and space are principles for the arrangement of the 
of perception in the sense that their unity of itself 
d^munes objects of perception in their relations to each 
<^er ; but merely that they ar€|forms in which it is possible 
for the data of sense to he arrangdU in a certain order • for the 
actual arranging of them in that ‘order implies an activity of 
tiiought At the same time, in spite of this change, the 
lektion established in the Ae^keiw between these forms and 
the matter that falls under them remams unaltered, m so 
far as they are still a priori determinations of that matter, 
which it necessarily receives in becoming the object oi our 
perception But instead of saying that the matter of sense as 
it becomes object of perception takes on these forms, we must 
now say that the matter of sense, when determined as object 
for the conscious subject by the synthesis of the understanding, 
is so determined thremgh the forms of sense. Time and space 
are, therefore, presupposed as unities in which the objects of ex- 
perfonce are placed, in the very act by which they are determined 
m objects of experience. In other words, the act of thought, by 
which the data of sense are determined as objects of expenence, 
makes presupposition of another act by which time and space 
are engaged as unities m which all the objects of perception 
are arranged.^ These two acts, however, are not separa|^ from | 
mb other: for we do not first perceive phenomena in spicel 
and time, and then determine them as objects, but, in per-l 


fm&t caamot be fully explained till we iiave considered tbe part in 
asmgned to tbe Ima^natlon 
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A^l «i#*trrttimjii^ thmp m ohjacta, we preeive and 
tliesi m m and time, 

Norn if thii lie the cane, we nmy tinderstaiid how it la that 
I #f ijritlietic j»idj:iiu'fit'^. tf, a p nmn jud gments m relation 
lo are jajwiible They are possible in virtue of the fact 

ikit tlien‘ are U^h m prum eom^ptioni and pnm pereep- 
tiif«i. m lyi ImM m prwrt forma of perception For so far as 
thii m Ibi mm, we laive ih^ necemry constitnenta for a priort 
•yi^b^ic y^^menUi, nhich yet will apply to all the objects of 
mfmmm. Mere # ffrwrt c<jnceptioiis would not entitle rm to 
mike lairh jn-dirments for they iiouh! express merely the general 
«»«laiiiiig minitj of thought, by \ilu<h it seeks to brag all 
aatt>i»f i^twiUhI to it into relation to its own unity , and such 
€«jmbming ariiiity is simply meaningless without anything to 
comkne Kien if we mlmittrf tliat it could give rise to jndg- 
»enti, they wimld imt be jinigmenls about anything. Nor 
a|^n wouW «i#fe m prtm forms of perception entitle ns to 
make sm?h judgments : for, as forms of perception, they do not 
aniilie ns to mkt any judgments wlmtever, either by them- 



iMiives m m ts^ibinidkm with a matter. But the a pnor% 
|fsrai of wimn directed upon the matter of pereep- 

,lfon through Its forms, will pve nse to certain judgments which 
aw at rmese 0 ffrwrt and id* objective validity, liecause they 
leipWM tlm conditMms under which alone anything can be 
l^eimimd as an object 

iM the Igber hmd, we cmhoI understand this use of the 
m ptm% without seeing that it c^nm with it a 

IfaiteNm : fm m^^ they are mere fimns of syntheaig, they get 
apflkiifew and so acquire a real signiiiaiiice only m relation 
m a witter— in the prwent ca»© in lektion to the 

«»diw the fmrms of space and time. Their value, 
m 40$mmim^m for tky&sM irf exparience so given, 
lifeid* m pmmmpimm m &vwr the use of thi^ or any 
ite Uy of wmM whm Omm is no such 

||im % ^ imd ii Ml with ^ unity 
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of jucl<^ment, but goes on to seek the higher unity of reasoning, 
it would need, in order to give objective value to the thought 
thus conceived, another kind of intuition or perception, and in 
the absence of such perception it cannot attain to any a pnori 
synthesis. The thought of such a unity may, indeed, be of use 
to us as setting up an ideal for the continued exercise of the 
understanding, and stimulating the inmd to seek by pro- 
syllogisms to complete its work and bring back the manifold 
objects and events of experience to its own unity , but such an 
Wml is by the very nature of the case condemned to remain an 
ideal, a thought which cannot be realised in knowledge. 

We are now prepared to understand the importance attached 
by Kant to the distinction of analytic and synthetic judgments, 
and we are prepared also to see how a synthetic judgment is 
conceived as an act of the mind in which it determines 
objects, while an analytic judgment is fxmceived as an 
act of the mind in which it abides in itself and merely 
determines the relations of its own ideas. An analytic 
judgment, in short, deals with what is already determined as 
m idea of the mind and so already united with the * I think ’ 
of self-consciousness But a synthetic judgment expresses the 
process by which the mind, so to speak, makes a matter its own 
or goes out of itself to apprehend a matter outside of itself, and 
to unite that matter ^ for the first time with the ' I think * ; or 
it IS an act by which new matter is combined with that which \ 
has already been united with the "I think* Hence it is^ 
synthetic m two ways . as it unites a certam matter of percep- 
tion to self-consciousness, and as it unites a perceived matter 
which has not yet been thought to a perceived matter which 
already has been thought As, then, thought can determine the 
data of perception as objects only by combimng th|||. with 
mch other, and as, on the other hand, that it can detemme no 
object as such, except by combining these data, it is cl^r 
llml a synthetic act and the determination of the object as 

* II * course matter here iiicl«<ies tlje forms of sense. 
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mmIi uv, fpim K/uat'n paint tii view, uoe aod the same 
thlBK. 

» hea tMwn tAken l»Jth U> the dirtinction of aael^tic 

•ad arntbetic jadgnteoU in itself uk! to die examples by 
vhicb Kaat iQurtmtes it. The fonoer (%9ction has already 
bm ihowB, and wiU be fsither shown, to be juat It amounts 
to this, that mat aaalysu is no prooeaa or act of thought td 
•aS, and only appears to be cnie becanae the idea which underlies 
|rt of a aaoraBrot bare nlentity, is not thoroughly carried 
I oat. If this be trae, an aimlytic judgment would really be no 
jadpamit but only a meamnglem tautd^y , and it is another 
aifeet of the sam statement to aay that a purely subjective 
I atovement of thought winch did not determine an object would 
I not be a real BKtvement of thought, but only a meaningless 

* leati^ of thott^t in its osm aeif-idaatity. Such a judgment 

would never be made, except as a k^kud experiment to illus- 
trtoe an inn^inuy law of If evw, in a aenae, 

aaalytKAl ja^imenta are mack, they are intended to communi- 
cate to othms a thoufdit mr synthem which tor us has been 
draa^ aoeouipliidied, or, in other words, to carry them through 
a ^Btheau to a oonoeptioB which we have already attained 
•ad which we tor their behocd' analyse From this it would 
fidlow that a judsment which is analytk for one is synthetic 
tar aaetha, and that we can tdd snkieA it is, only by ccmmder- 
ing the state of knowledge atoaiMd by the individual who 
■tokas the judgment. Thiu when Kant wys that the judgment 

* jRady is extended ’ k analytk, but that the judgment ‘ Body 
|b fcsavy ' is ^thetic, it mi^^t be answered that k is by a 

that the idea of extended substanoe sa fcuined, awf 
that it h ealy a farther rtep in the mine ptoexsa thsd oemneets 
the p||eme of weight with that of extend. The eok qnes- 
tie® R^Mewfbici^ whether ^e term * body * k toWn by ije as 
Oa malt of a eyalhema which haa mehod the 
Mag^ ar m most whethm’ k ia as taken is geaml 

to whicdi an diArite aaamr ctouM |i gimi. 
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for general usage is fluctuating and uncertain. If we overlook 
this me rely subj ectiv e distinction, all ju dgm ents are ^^nthetie 
IB the m aking and analytic when made , i e., judgment is the 
process whereby thought advances to a new conception of its 
obj^ts. The judgment is analytic in so far as it expresses an j 
identity, but the act of judging develops an identity to a (new)l 
difference, which it at once expresses and overcomes.^ 

How, although this is true, yet there is still an important importace© ^ 
purpose served by the Kantian distinction, which becomes 
manifest when we have regard to the way in which Kant puts 
tike question of the possibility of synthesis. What, he asks, is 
the terhum quid which enables us to get beyond a conception 
have so as to add new elements to it ? In the case of a 

* Tiiere is a synthesis m the process by which the mind goes beyond its pare 
yaitlty to any object (and, indeed, as has been indicated, there is a dcmbk 
synthesis, since it is only as we combine tbe elements of the manifold 
Wider a conception that we can combine the consciousness of the object 
m attained with the ‘I think’) Hence if we go back to the beginning, 
tliere jb, on Kant’s view, nothing to analyse If any analytic judgment 
is pcesible at this stage, it is only the ‘I am I ’ of self consciousness, 
and that, as we shall find, Kant admits to be impossible without a synthesis 
however, that the two ideas of bringing any manifold to a unity 
under a conception and uniting it as an object with the consciousness 
^ the seif, (or, what is the same thing, going beyond the self to it,) are 
eimtrasted with the bane self-assertion of consciousness in its transparent 
mity with self into which no difference has been introduced, and winch 
does not go beyond itself to anything other than itself When Hegel after- 
spoke of the material or extended as that which is external or oil^sr 
#iaii its^f, because external to, or other than, the self, he seemed to be makmg 
a play upon words. But that idea springs very natumlly out of the opposi- 
of ihought and perception as exhibited by Kant. I may observe ^at, if 
we at it from the point of view of thought, thought in taking into itself 
^ very form of sense and so schematising its categones, is already synthetic, 
fiwee the detOTaination of body as extended already impbes synthesis For 
pure eat^ery of substance, as Kant subsequently declares, has in itself no 
rslereMse to the form of space On the other hand, if we look at it from the 
pomt of v^w of ^nse, no manifold can be united mto an image of perception 
mi brou^t under a oom^ptiem except by a synthetic act, an act t^ cames 
m beymsd the data of sense. We shall afterwards have to coni^^ more 
the nature of this double synthesis What is said above, is well ex- 
a pibssage firms Reuss (quoted by VaiMnger, 1 261>— ‘*T!m act by 
widsh the oommxami of two ideas is established is a synth<^G judguMit : the 
aet by which the already established connexion of two ideas is expressed is an 
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wfeirh ii fitmi eipenenct, cm answer 

Ifcti the iffii^m i* Ui l)e fmmd in new exfjt^nence of the 
oh^t. Blit i« Ibe erne of <f prwrt synthesis tins answer 
im 4 amil, awi thought, therefore, it would m»ni, cannot 
fwif h lityt»d TtM» answer Kant gives is that, though in 

^ Ihm mm Ifeeiw it no empineal |>erfe}4ioii of an obj^^fc eorre- 
ipwding lo llMf hr which the conception might be 

mnchml ti^ is as sf pnon form of pereei^ioii winch may be 
diittmisai m amirdasae with the conception, and which, when 
^ m m 4d«™ittad, enabli^ ns to add to it Thus, in the whole 
ncifiif^ of Ti-eometry, we are simply adding to our conceptions 
hy i^tsi (i the m prtm^i i^eit^f^iofi of sj#aee to which we apply 
thm This li the only way in which we can deal with the 
of a fsitirukr figure so as to dj8<*over anything 
mm akmt it thma we alreaily know from the conception 
** tfive a |Aiiloiw>ph«r tlw® cweption of a triangle, and let Mm 
Uf in hii own way to find mt how the mm of its angles is 
rdhtoi lo a f%iil ai^le What be aln^dy has is nothing but 
wmmpikm of a %nre whkh is encloeed by three strai^t 
Hmi, lifsigihir with the eenoeptiim of its having three angles. 
iM him refieci m this conception as long as he pleases, he will 
pi nothing mote out of it He may analyse and make quite 
dwtiBfl the mm^rn d a sHmight Him# of an angle, or of the 
nambcf thit» , bnt be will eon^ other properti^ than 

those wli^h alrmidy lie in tl«se eonceptiona But let the 
PMMni^er uke Um qmitioa io buxL He begms tmmedmtelf 
to wwlT uct * trMagk. Kmmug that two right utgles are 
«fMl to tibo ooBi of all die Ml#oeat anglee which can bo 
If Bmo faUuig Bpoo one pcaat in a strught liae opon taie aide 
0^ it» hi Iwgthe&o one oido of the triaii^^ wm} thiu g#8 two 
Mfko which togeOier are equi to two right aagka 
Thm Iw #ridH ^ cttoBal angle of tiieoa two hy diawii^ « 
lisa iHiaSd to lla ofiiMMita riidb of the triaai^ and pearorivw 
atM ha Int p* Ml aKtemal mSjmm aai^ whohdi b #pa| lo 
mm Urn intwinl ’ w ad ae mt the la# cl tiie 
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demonstration. In tins way lie arrives, by a eliain of mferencea 
m which he is always guided by perception, at the |>erfectly 
stdf-evidencmg and at the same time nniversal solution of the 
problem,'’ ^ 

In this reasoning it is assumed that we have already thep»^^|J^« 

^ triangle and that it is a possible conception, 
a conception which can have an object. But this result 
also must have been due to a previous synthesis in which we 
constructed that conception in space; for, as a mere matter of con- 
ception, we can put together in thought any marks we please 
so long as they do not contradict each other , but it is only by 
^tually constructing it m space that we know that one figure 
IS really possible and another not. The ultimate synthesis, 
therefore, on which we fall back is the synthesis by which 
space IS determined in accordance with the a priori conception 
of quantity, or in which an object in space is represented as 
an extensive quantum formed by adding spatial units to each 
other But in this, as m all the subsequent determinations of 
space, we have the same process with its two sides, conception 
and perception , the former involving a law or principle acicord- 
ing to which the elements are to be combined, the latter sup- 
plying a matter which, being combined in accordance with 
this principle, gives ,rise to new conceptions or adds new 
elements to conceptions formerly possessed by us. 

When we have got thus far, we begin to see that what -- 

^ matiiiMMfttiaa I 

Kant is mamtaming really amounts to this, that all prepress in * 

knowledge, or in other words, all synthesis, involves two com- 

idementary processes of differentiation and of integration which 

cannot be severed from each other ; but that there are certain 

cases in which the mind can produce the difference as well as 

the ** functions of unity ” by which it is integrated, while in 

other cases it can only take up the elements which are given 

to it throng afifections of sense. At the same time, as we 

dball th^ two cases are only idealjy separable by an act^ 

1 A. 7ia? B 744 * 

p 



tW* iUTKirs Of wm* MUIION. mxm I 

«f fiw Uie pure petnepttoiu, ninth furniah the 

Matter Ua m prwrt sTntheaui, ate after all only the forma 
of other proeptwitia, ami, «« the other hand, the a poaUrian 
IKWpiomi are late^teii foily throujjh the forma of prcep- 
t«n HMtoe intipatioa <4 the former kind haa a aide on 
•hwh It » iiepaideat on the affiuction of aenae, and inh^mtion 
of the ^cr kind hM a ai^ on which it la a pure conatmction 
Ftcm tins anaea the dutmctioit and the relation of the mathe- 
HBtieal and dyaawKwl ayntbeau, or, to pat it ^herwiae, the 
tynthwia of pvre aathinnatica and that of pure physica. 

'SSSmw ^ uaental prooeaa ^ these two aajiects or sides, that 

SklLaMi ^ **** diffierenttatioa and intt^Uon, it la not difficult 

to show, and Kant la nowhere more bapiy tlian in showing it. 
Thoa, when he argoea for the impossibility of synthesis by mere 
ouaceptaais, wl^ be u mamtatning la that a mere ‘ fonctimi 
of unity,’ a men mttgnting pnami^, canni^ add to know- 
ledge, but can at matt «ily miable na to nalme more dearly 
Ae wuty of the ^fements which for thought are already 
HMtted ; and whea he for the impoasibiiity of ayntfaema 
% mmw pnn^tMms, what he is mamtainiag la the impoam- 
fhaily thM a mere series <rf feehnga can cunttruct itself into a 
IdeiBito oi>>ect of thonght The difficulty, however, which 
tmkmramm ns moat m following out Kant’s r«isonmg, anaea 
from his presemag in relation to those nltimate functions of 
<ffiffiBte8tutioii and iatc^km that independence, aa of two 

E pfodncta extanally fitted to each <Aher, whidi is 

lie » 0 Bgh whea we ^peak of «mcept«m imd 

■dmaty amtae. Thna, to take aa iattaaof of his owa, 
mtmmrnlj midetstaiid that aa object may he pereeived la 
w dIrtMne whidi on aemr aj^pwdi we recogmae aa a man ■ 

•■0 IIm lallM h^ aBheamed aadM tlm israwr. Bat when «« 

** hwfc to Iht primitiwe pncMs Igr which it l» 

lidml pito ili am* eaily iato Ore 'MirtWd' af 

|M OB VC MW temhlGfl by 

* 
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difficulty that each part of the process involves the other parts 
The ' manifold ’ must be there to be brought together as an 
object by tlie mental unity , yet it is only through the mental 
unity, in relation to which it is successively taken up 
and brought together, that it can be said to be there at all. 
Kant seems to suppose, on the one side, a pure unity of 
thought which m itself is merely analytic, and, on the other 
side, a mere dispersed manifold without connection , and then 
he supposes that it is by reference to the manifold presented 
in sense that the unity becomes synthetic, or supplies those con- 
ceptions which may be used in synthesis ; while, on the other 
hand, he also supposes that it is by reference to the unity that 
the manifold becomes associated, so as to supply an image of 
perception which can be brought under those conceptions. 
Yet he himself, as we shall see, maintains that the analytic i 
unity of thought in us presupposes a synthesis of the manifold 
of perceptions, t e , that the unity of self-consciousness presup- 
jK>ses the unity of our objective consciousness, and, on the 
other hand, he is equally solicitous to show that a mere 
manifold without reference to the unity of self-consciousness is 
a mere chaos or Gewuhl, which for us as thinking beings is 
as good as nothing ” Hence, if we hold Kant to the distinction 
which he makes between perception and conception, it seems 
impossible to relate them , ’while if we hold him to the relation, 
we must greatly modify what he says about their distinction 
Yet he was as earnest in upholding the distinction agamst 
l^eibniz as in upholding the relation agamst Hume, and to 
leave out either would be to surrender one of the hinges upon 
which his philosophy turns 


The full explanation of this collision of opposite tendenciesfHowitw«s 

^ necessary for j 

of thought in Kant cannot yet be given But when we SJn 
consider the historical development of his philosophy, we 

peireeptioiiaTK} 

can see how it seemed necessary to Kant to keep firm oomsffptkm, 
bold both of the distinction and the relation. To con- 
fuse per^ption with conception was to fall back to the 
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}K»int of Vlf'’SI of Of IHthof of Wolff, 111 

'wlii<h tnm trid nfwro wm* tMto4 i#i obscure fonceptiom 
md 3 iri 4 h«H wa*«» «^ubi»tittiH‘<l for sjBtliesis It thus to 
luild cjp a «l<is?matie j»hib»so|»hy of mere conceptions without 
' ,inj frntmmi fnm etfj<‘nence. On the other baud, to deny 
the uecewtry of j>er<'eptiori to foneeption in bnow’- 

mm to fall into a pure eropinnsiu, mhich extriidai all 
li^neralily froiu ex|»eneiKe, and mhich thus was fatal even to 
|r»fanrml kuf^wletipa itwelf. HerKc, the culy theoiy which 
hmU h^omI the datip^rs seenieil to him to l>e one which reco^- 
tiiaw! la>th lotifeptiori and ja'ftepUon as eleinentH necessary to 
ef|ienerH‘*e, but rt^wleil them still as separate and only 
tniubinefi \iith each other. The |Kjssibility that 
they 4inu!d U* correlative elements nhieli %ere neither to l>e 
iH>|:ifeinitod nor dnl not otxur to him; because, on the 

one liand, he lielieved that there was an analytic movement ol 
th^mght in itself ajiart frcan |*ereept3oii, and l)ecause, on the 
odier imnd, be conceived that sensation as such is not only 
pretupfMj^ m our kimwledge but actually contributes an 
dement to iV — though he mx)gnised that of that element 
iiiOtliiBg fan lie* said which does not mvohe its relation to the 
' I think ’ fd con'^uousnens, and that all the tenns we use, such 
as the “ mainiold ” or the ** series of sensations/’ really involve 
that relereiKc The value of the Kantian theory, however, is 
juni that It maintains a pit^st against a merely formal 
pliik*«opliy <111 the one side, and a mere empmcism on the 
€tim , and tliat, while it shows the necessity of perception to 
ihi ^velopmenl of concepticm, or, m other words, the necessity 
of «ji:pefien<*€, it at the same time maintains that that percep- 
IWB li ^eaimlly related to the thought from which it is 

mmmw^ ^ We §m, tkm, that the etsentml points of Kant’s doctane are 

i.i,Mriii...^ «« jthiM — that knowladlge rar sjntbetic judgment alwajB 
jiavalm peiiee{)tJoei u well aa ctmoeptum ; mmdly, thefc in flic 
,,«Me ni raathmi^mkl ajnflicais botli turn a pnori; wgd ikttxUy, 
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that in the case of dynamical synthesis, though an n jjo^frwn 
element is involved, yet there is a determination of that 
element through the forms of sense which gives universality 
and therefore objectivity to that which for perception is merely 
l^rticular and subjective. 

The first of these points has already been made sufficiently 
plain It means simply that knowledge or j'udgment xs 
always an apprehension of the many in the one, of the one m 
the many, and that neither can be separated from the other 
except by abstraction. There must be distinction yet unity in 
the process of knowledge, a distinction which in Kant*s view 
IS ultimately referable to the division of the perception of a 
manifold in space and time from the thought which gathers 
it into unity. 

The second point depends on the fact that the a priori forms (^) Bath are « ^ 

pnon,m 

of space and time can by themselves be made objects of 
thought; m other words, that objects may be regarded as they 
are determined only by relations of space and time and by no 
other relations Hence, taking the conception of quantity as 
our guide, we can make constructions in space and time and 
the results we arrive at are principles universally valid for all 
that IS presented as in space and time ^ « 

The case is different with the dynamical principles, such ^ 

substance and causality. For there we have to do, not with 
the mere determinations of spaces and times, which can be 
reached by a construction in pure space and time, and which, 
when so reached, can and must be transferred to all objects 
occupying those spaces and times, but with determinations of ^ 
phenomena or perceptions, by which they are referred to 
permanent objects existing in space and time and, as states of 
such objects, have their relations of co-existence and succession 

*To avoid complexity of statement I do not here refer to the principle of 
Ant%eipai%om of JUhnptrtcal Ferceptwn which have to do with the synthesis 
whereby the matter of sensation must be united with the consciousness of 
tune, the form of inner sense, in order to make possible the qualitative deter- 
minaMom a§ objects. 
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' ktmi i«’'C4mljri|4 U* «itiiirerial kni. In other words, the^ 
to ohjerts m so fir li they ire distinct 
frr«i the md njmc^ th 4 ‘y ^jccop), and yet are deter- 

M the® and as iii them standinj^ in certain 

pmuMoent relations to each other Henc^, the dynamical 
pniKijdes only pfeswf^>ose m empirical matter of per- 
oif^ioii, kit hi kiw that nutter must he determined, in itself 
md m nhXum to all ( 4 her matters of jierception, in being re- 
fcfTwl loobjetts known m ohjeitiiely existent in space and tima 
! thm, while the mathematKal principles presupprw objects deter- 
I »med as in «f»a< e and lane, and authorise us to transfer to them 
5 the *|tiaiitit4itive deU*nuinaUons of pure spice and time, t€, 

^ fi the forms under which alone they can be represented, the 
djnamual pfinuples show ns bow the data of sense must be 
i iktennaml m f/r*ifr to become referml to such objects. In other 
wimiM, the matlieiimtiail prmcipks tell ns how objects must be 
commYed, 1/ tliey are c^mmvad as eiisting in space and time, 
while the djaaimeal |sniici]^es tell ns bow the matter of sense 
wmM be determined, %n wder that it may be conceived as 
to obpcis in spac^ and time 

In this way tlie question bow & pmm syn^he^sls is jKissible 
kremki up mio two qnettioas, how mathematical and how 
m pfwi synthesis is p>«mible. The answer to the 
ifil of these questions is an eiplaiiation of mathematical 
iyntiiesii as a fsire proem by which experience is anticipated, 
md a vindication of it on the ground that, when we have 
iififated tlie a jfrwrt forms of time and space from the 
mfmMl dbjeete which they cmidition, we have command over 
Am tmwm and «mii determine them at pl«imre by a pro^^ 
wkdb db«i mil need to be verified by BXfmmm, though 
^ iWilli bxM good for all experience. In the other case, 
m li to vindicate any such anticipation of ex- 

f«rwa» in dbt piitienlmr qmdkalive detorminatioiis of it or 
Am fwflioakf mexk^Mm md msqwmm ; for we cannki aay 
pfiar to oxiMniMc *kat wt thill Iwire {wrtiailKr {i«t«|0wai of 
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sight, taste, etc,, or that we shall have them in any particular 
order, as we can work out the particular properties of figures in 
Geometry We can, however, lay down certain general con- 
ditions under which alone such particular perceptions and their 
particular relations in time and space can be referred to objects. 

We can say that if, and so far as, these qualitatively and 
quantitatively determined perceptions are to be referred to 
objects in space and time, they must fall under certain general 
principles winch fix their relations to each other. And in this 
way we can lay down the general principle that all objects of 
experience must be conceived as permanent substances, the 
states or accidents of which follow upon each other according 
to universal laws of causation, and coexist with each other 
according to universal laws of reciprocity. 

Now, the value of this distinction cannot yet be fully deter- <jmind©f tiii« 
mined. But it may be seen at once that it rests on the idea 
that our a prwri determination of objects is limited to the 
determination by the categones, first, of the pure forms of 
perception, and secondly, of the matter of perception through 
these forms. It is bound up with the idea of the absolute 
w-poderiority of the matter of perception both as to its presence 
or existence for us in perception, and as to its quality, %e, 
its non-quantitative character, (for its quantitative character is 
given a priori through the necessity of its being presented 
under the forms of perception, which again can be specified or 
determined only in accordance with the category of quantity) 

According to this view it is, so far as our understanding is 
concerned, an accident that there is any matter of perception 
given, which we can deteimine as objective or as referring to 
objects , and it is another accident that that matter should have 
certain particular qualities rather than others When, there- 
fore, we go beyond the quantitative determinations which 
belong to space and time, and proceed to determine anything 
as esmiing in space and time, and as in space and time 
standing^ in certain relations of coexistence or succession, we 
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mt onlj to aritKi}>tBle ^mml principles ^hich are 
mrdrml m til detrrinmatioii of objects as so existing and 
Tims, fjj, we rannfA saj when a sjiecial sequence of 
will take place, or what phenomena will stand m 
ihii relitBm in time ; \mi we can my that, if the sequence does 
lake place it will take place always, whenever all the 
ewram^aw^ are tiiailar; for otherwise it could not be 
referred to any object m an experience of which time is the 
oowdttioft 

Mkmw We ha^e now mm how the problem of the ffriitquf leads to 
J2J'***^ mam divisions. The Af^hHte an<l the Analytlr deal respee- 
tiwl} With the two elements of knowletlge, prception and 
etmof{4i<in, whnh art- at once flidin^u^ud and rtktUd ; while 
the IhitUrtif deal^ with that dmeonknee bet’ween the ideal and 

f 

^0^^ ^ tlic reahti cl knowledge, which arises from the fact, that the 

##<1/ oTeroome, or is not coincident with, the 

duiiMimn, and tliat knowfedge, therefore, means a combina- 
tUwmtM extraneous to eac^h other. It is, therefore, a 
0 f whkh d<j€i correspond with the unity of 

^ ttmugfel or fdf-ootiiciouin^, which yet it presupposes as the 

aandiiicm of its posmbilily. Tins dualism appears objcxjtively 
as the ie|«imtion of phenomena from things m themselves, 
which, tbereft>re, have a pmbfematic existence m far as the 
Cnh^w uf Pun Rtmmm is <x«iemied. Meanwhile the ideas of 
thaie problematic objects liave a function in relation to that 
umy expemm'e which they limit and for which they set up an 



mallaitialde ideal 

1 If Wi the geneml problem of i^iiloiophy in the form 
Im which Kani ttnally st^ed it, m the proWem of ** the poesibihty 
I of advmM^ by rmsem from the knowledge of the sensiWe to 
Ibil of Iht wpetieiiiibH'*^ riie answer irf lib Cririml Philosophy 
wiy he riwtly immimiriiid thus. If knowkdge of the sup^- 
iWNwMi m poMubfe, il mmi be filmnal m m prim knowl^ge ; 
few only hf m 0 ^wi am we hope to dad with Ibal 
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which IS beyond all sense But the insecurity and contra- 
dictions of metaphysic, the “ruinous disunion of philosophical 
systems,” forbids us to ask k(m it is pos.sible, till we have first 
settled uhether it is possible. We turn, therefore, to the 
question how a prwri knowledge is possible where it is admitted 
to be actual, %e,m relation to the objects of experience. On 
the other hand, if by a recoil of the scepticism, which anses in 
the region of metaphysics, upon the field of ex-penence, it be 
demed that the a prwn principles are valid even m relation to 
the latter, we are prepared to show that experience is impossible 
without them, and so to take away the ground from under the 
feet of the sceptic. At the same time we have to explain that, 
as pure thought in itself is ruled by the law of identity, its 
gomg beyond itself at all must be mediated by perception, and 
its going beyond itself a pnon must be mediated by a prwn 
perceptions. Hence, where there is no such perception, there 
can be no such synthesis, and the character of the synthesis 
will be determined and limited by the character of the percep- 
tions. But our a priori perceptions are essentially forms of 
sense, %.f., they are forms of a matter which is essentially 
a posteriori, and therefore external and alien to the pure 
intelligence that apprehends it Hence, neither they nor the 
matter that falls under them can be brought into perfect unity 
with the mind that knows them The mmd is never able to 
consummate the synthesis of its object with itself, and the 
forms of unity by which it determines sensible objects still 
leave these objects inadequately determined, according to that 
idea of knowledge which it carries with itself. Hence 
It IS led to make the distinction of the noumena it can 
thmk from the phenomena It can know. But as the former 
are presented to it m no perception or mtuition, it is obliged 
to recognise that it is incapable, so far at least as theoretical 
reason is concerned, of rismg beyond the problematical existence 
of the noumena or of tummg the thought of them into 
knowledge. 
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Ka»t s th»l m jmon knowlalge JS real, because without 
It nould »ol be i^cBsible, is thus one side of his 

trpmeiif , the other side is that the conditions under which 
wfh knowledK® is realised are such as are not found except m 
senswtts experienee. And the great question that arises out of 
the wtidia prooeti n, whether the effect of it is not to break 
clown tl^t opposition of anal j sis and synthesis upon which the 
of fihenomeim and noumena ultimately rests; or 
rather to show that that opposition is a relative, and not an 
thudnle, cme. Or, to put all m a word, does not Kant, in 
rfiowing the limitation of the empirical or phenomenal view of 
the world, himself point out how that view is to be supple- 
mented and corrected, so as to exhibit to us the world as it is 
m its rwdity ? Is not the defect of the CrUiqm what was 
ladiimted in a previous chapter, that it conceals under the 
appearance of a prooets of abstraction, by which we nse to a 
mtie analytic unity, a process of ‘ concretion,* which really is 
m advance, Ihitiugh a relative unity of unreconciled elements, 
In a inily rf* diffeiences which is organic, and therefore, in a 
Ixm mmm m pnm and iraw^rtni ! If so, we may repeat in 
a MrmMi mmm whi^ has been proposed as a kind of redmtw 
md ^rium, that Wyend the problem of the possibility of 
a knowledge is the problem of the possibility of the 
of J^n Mtmm» For so long as there is an unexpiessed 
Dwight, which li ktent ben^th the expi^ssed thought, and 
wto secretly governs it, so long we have a nght to enticise 
Us txpiiMsdl thought by Imnging into prominence its implicit 
presuKswitinns 
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pr a previons chapter, we have seen that tlie main ideas of 
the Aesthetic, in relation to time and space as the forms 
of perception, were developed by Kant about ten or eleven 
years before the publication of the Critiqtie of Pure Reason, and 
about two years before he even entered upon the investigation, 
the results of which are given in the Anahjhr. It is, there- 
fore, remarkable that after so long a period, the Aesthetic 
repeats the corresponding sections of the Dissertation with only 
subordinate modifications. From this it might naturally be 
inferred that Kant built his new edifice on a foundation which 
he considered to be immovably estabbshed, and which was 
left untouched by all the subsequent developments of his 
speculation This inference, however, would be erroneous. 
The Aesthetic, it is true, remains almost unchanged in form: 
but this is not because it was still regarded by Kant as m 
itself satisfactory, but because in the first part of his book he 
wished to treat one of the aspects or elements of the truth, 
without being hampered by the necessity of considering its 
relation to other elements Thus, he leaves out of account all 
consideration of the activity of thought, which is necessary to 
make the manifold of sense an object for the self-conscious 
mteliigence. 2Tay, in the corresponding section of the Pro- 
legomena, he even goes the length of speaking of the science 
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iii m if It clt^pendeat only on the existence 

of foriiul nr perceptions, and did not aim imply 

any aaiut} of the nndeMandmg^ Hence, also, he says little 
or ns^ihini: in the of that proci^ of a pru^t construc- 
tion, ilmi of thought working through imagination, 

mhu h tie afterwards #^hows to tie neeessar}" Imth to pure and 
to mipincml fjere«*ptiom As a consequence of this self-imposed 
limit, he trwuii time and space and objects m time and sjmce 
m if tlM»y were ‘ gi\en ’ to us directly and immediately through 
mum, m stwli w\m tliat \^e can make judgments regarding 
tiiem witlMHit an\ Hitro«luclion of new elements by thought 
III ikift, he in the Atdketic only to revive the view of 

the IkmifinttAm. a< cording to ’which all that is necessary to 
prxiuu* ev|s^ncme is that the understanding m its purely 
formal urn* skmld generalise the ideas of perception.^ Sensi - 
bility i H re|ireseiited as a reee yliyity, not merely of i mpresaions 
uf m tmXmm kit of pe^jiions, a s if jie rceptions could be 
receiu ^l without any a ctivity of th e con sciou^ess that rec eives 
thw. And from these perceptkms we are supposed to be able 
jto read oi at <mce the ciiaim^ters of the individual objects 
preasmled in them, provided we are careful not to make any 
a^ieniotts which go beyond these individual objecta 
, Tins inetlMwl of proceeding upon assumptions afterwards 
WMlifeed was clmractenitic of Kant and it has undoubtedly 
advantages It has especially the Socratie advantage of 
luwHiiig the ordinarv conscwmsnes® on its own ground and 
kadiiif It by gradual steps to refute itself, and so to discover 
fer mM a deeper baiii of tliought, tlm necmity of which it 
»u4 othenrua have i^n. It is a method which Kant 
hid kwful to use in his University teaching, and one which as 
Jacteiyin lelk us in a pamge already quoted, often exposed 

* la ^lai aMiaa «l hm amrift ikm * Bmr pUT& 

It fdmmm m Hw pm- 

UiMt fuadticalMawiixi^ 
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Kant to serious imsunderstandmg from those who took his 
fii^t word for his last^ It may be feared that the misundei- 
standings to which tlie hearers of Kants lectures were exposed, 
have been fully paralleled among the readers of the Vntiqm, who 
have taken the statements of the AeMdtc as final, and have made 
no allowance for the explicit as well as the tacit corrections sub- 
sequently introduced At the same time, it has to be admitted 
that Kant himself was not always careful to work out fully 
that correction of his first presuppositions which was made 
nec^sary by the new principles mtroduced in his subsequent 
investigations 

The method of Kant has obvious advantages for any one who 
IS prepared, not merely to receive passively the reasoning of the 
Cnt^ue, but to rethink the whole process of reflexion by which 
It was produced, and who, therefore, treats the Aesthetic only as 
the first step in that transformation of ordinary conceptions, 
which IS to be continued throughout the whole work. What, 
however, probably induced Kant to leave the Aesthetic in the 
form which it has in the Critique was not merely his desire 
to subject the reader to a process of Socratic dialectic and so 
gradually to lead him on from his own ground to the point to 
which it was desired to bring him ISTor was it simply the 
historical fact, — though that may have had some influence, — 
that Kant had thrown the principles of the Aesthetic into the 
form which they take in the Critique^ long before he saw the 
nec^sity of the further step taken m the Analytic. ^The final 
reason was that the Aesthetic is necessary to make intelhgible 
the very statement of the problem of the Analytv: For, as has 
been shown in the previous chapters, what makes it nec essar} 
to deduce, or lustify, the obiective use of the categories is just 
that opposition between co nception and perception, which it is 
one main result of the Aesthetic to establish. Kant had 
reached the question of the Analytic through a course of 
mv^tigation which was made necessary by the oppc^ition of 
^ See above, p 64 
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MXi^l IB diici 

f»l mi* Iwsw Ui amj hii retilers to the saoie result hj any 

♦ filler r«^d 

fliUST* Aftonling %o the pnnriplcf of the I^ibni/ian philosophy 
tf^m which Kant itartarl, the distmetion between a prwn and 
SmLT^ m p^^fum «ii»€ide» with the distinction between knowledge 
<i(^iad ffcjffi and kmmMg^ denvi^ from percep- 

tMwm, and il is a diitmctioii of degree and not of kind, 
ec«i€tpli«i djffeitng from perception merely m the distinctness 
with which the elementi in it are frrmi each other ^ 

Hrmre ipare and time were rc^'ardnl as la?ing merely confnsecl 
wiMq»tions nf tb* rektiom of ohgH^U, time corresi>onding to the 
0fMruef4nm of defundeme, and hjjace to that of reciprocal 
dcfiefideme So lung m this theory prevailed, no difficulty 
cimld %nm m to the relatmns of ecmception to perception, or, in 
iiihef words, as to the application of pure conceptions to 
perceived cdijects , for there could be no difficulty in bnnging 
tocher elenieatJi which were not essentially distinguished 
# fmm ^h other. (But the argument of the Dimntaiim and of 
the AeMkiiu leads to the ccmelusion that the distinction of 


aancfptioii and piTceptioii is not merely one of degree , and 
liml il does not c^nncide with the distinction of a prwn and 
^ ^ ^ p^rwn , Imt tliat on the contiary it rests on an essential 

* difference of kind tetween two faculties, each of winch has its 
'own a prwn * time wd space constituting the a prum of sense 
. m d»tiii€timi from the pure conceptions which constitute the 


a frwn df the umkrstanding It li at this point, that the 
m to tlm value or objective ajf^lieatioii of the pure 


mmmftemm »«»Manly ansai ; for if by the ir eawenlial charaeter 
severed fpM the perc ei^fama through wljibfa 
ifoM Idbey am be indiividuaiked or r^ked im coumfo, it 
hiot^^ m &ommif to show how^, m sph^^^Jferir cg^poaitioa 
and dij^ndrimesa from, theae perce|ami|^ they jgin^jet be 
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laws of its own, which would lead it, if left to itself, to 
determine objects in a particular way, — a w’ay which is essen- 
tially different from that which it must follow if it is to 
determine objects through perception, — then we are forced to face 
the problem of the Analytic, % e,, the problem whether thought 
can be legitimately used to determine the data of perception at 
all. ^And beyond this again arises the question of the Dialectic, 
whether, besides the determination of the obj'ects given in 
perception, — a determination by the mtelligence of a matter 
which IS essentially disparate from it, and in which, therefore, 
it cannot reahse its own idea of knowledge, — the intelligence is 
able to attain to any other determination of objects which is 
adequate to that idea ^ 

The Analytic and the Dialectic cannot, therefore, be understoodj^^^jLk^^* 
except from the point of view reached through the Aesthetic.'^ 

and in tbe 

The Aesthetic is the statement of a dualism, which is partly, 
overcome in the Analytic by the reduction of sense and| 
thought to elements or factors m empirical knowledge But 
in Kant’s view, this dualism cannot be completely overcome , 
and the Dialectic, therefore, shows us thought recoiling from the 
imperfect result of its work in experience, and setting up foi 
itself an ideal which with such materials can never be realised 
What hinders us from perceiving this is mainly the fact that 
the Aesthetic fully states only one side of the opposition, 
leaving the explanation of the other side till a later stage 
If, however, we connect with the Aesthetic the section of 
. aie Analytic on the ^Amjphiholy of the reflective conceptkm,' in 
which we have a direct criticism of that dogmatic philo- 
sophy in oppc^ition to which the theory of the Aedhetic 
wm developed, we are able to see clearly how the antagonism 
there expressed is related to the combination of the opposed 
elements attempted in the Analytic, and the partial re- 
assertion of the antagonism in the Dialectic.^ 

^ Hiis pc^t will be discussed more fully m tbe chapter on the Schematism 
^ the Cht^ones. 
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WIimI liii’^ii n the iitaui ^r^ummi of the Afdhdu* ! We 
Ii4ir#* inm Kaiit m ihe Ihmeritdtm Vim lecl t<i 

ih»* foniH <if imie tnd from pim* conceptions 

<« the one ami fmm the sj^cial mitter of sense on the 
either TIm»v are, he om tends, a hnt they are the a 

j^rmn of tbinight hut of sense, the forma of seiisihle per- 
«d It la thw \iew of them alone which is reconeile- 
Me with the existence and the nature of the science of 
Matb«ma^tti. Tlua la the general aummary of the argument 
wh^h li dnj<lo<l mto the two stages of what he calls the 
and the tramtemhntd! expositions of space and 
time ^The ‘ metsphxsieal exjM^sition* shows that they are 


mil wltat kind of o />fw/n they art?: the 'tran 

(f*. j' 

>■ 


^ '''«vii<irriul ’ nhoni tlmt thej are a wmree of a priori 

t %4tf • t wntla-tK juilifiuenti. and that this i» }««8ible only on the 
7*5-' ^ ’lupfj^isition that Ibty are the forms at perception. The meta- 
ex|»o»itioii again is di>ide^i mto two parts, as it proves 
**•*'*' they are prerptiom 

. f^^iSf***** Let ne take up smtseaw^ely tln^ three pointa (1) that space 


iyi- '• fmiTi , ('2) that they are perceptions ; (3 

?•* • ***y “ " >»«"»*» of percejdion, m the foitus of perce 

j. -1 H •« > ^ „ 


rn^md 

gflmi, 

m 0 > ^ 14 

>4»-f 

w «•*» 

mk 


(3) that 
perception, 

cm they erpLiui, and tliat as such they can fully explain, our 
a jtrvm synthetic judKioenta in regard tojtpace and time and 
iheir deielopnu nt m the acienoe (rf Mathematics.^ 

I. Spate, Kant argues, is n prwn, ja, it is not a general 
eoBf*|)ta)n alsttracted fnau {jartK'ular objects previously given 
for all reference of senst^tms to an external 
olpeet, *.r, to an oi)ject which is iu a different place from that 
which I occupy, or in a different place from other objects, pro- 
snppons space. In othe r words, all determiaaOtHi of putienkr 
«|^e^w,ooc«pri^ a partkalar ;^ace tod standing in a rela- 
te of mOanidtty to ot^r i njec ts, pres af^w es apace u in 

idea of spac^ therefore, cannot be 
fst from objects as they are give® m amae. fiw these ooeM not 
be determined as th^ are exo^ on the pmaj^omtim pf 
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space. Kxtemal objects, in short, are primarily iletanuinatioms 
of space, and space, therefore, cannot be taken as a mere deter- 
mination of thi'm An outer expenence exists for us only 
through the idea of space, as that which is necessary to 
institute it, and that idea cannot be abstracted from the 
expenence of which it is the condition It may be said,, 
indeed, that we do not apprehend space before we apprehend 
objects in it, and this is true But the question is not ot 
pnority in time, ^ough the spatmT’eondition may not appear 
Scept in the detemunation of external objects, it appears as 
itT lexical presupposition We do not apprehend space aiul 
tbm obje cts m it, but we app rehend obje cts on the presupposi- 
tion of space, and we determine space by object s. Hence also 
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while we can, by abstraction, empty space of the objects w^c)i 
’ Z'j ' ormiTie it and thereby leave space as the presupposition ot 
an infinite number of particular determinations or objects m it, 
we cannot invert this process and abstract space, while yet leav- 
mg the o bjects or particular spatial deternunatioiis unchanged 
Neither in imagination nor m pejception can we get nd of 
space which is the universal condition of both. The same 
reasoning may be repeated in relation to time, which is not 
abstracted from the states of objects that are presented as 
successive or coexistent, but is the presupposition of the per- 
ception of phenomena in those relations, and which we can, 
therefore, by abstraction empty of phenomena, though we are 
unable to represent those phenomena as not in it. 

(Kant’s argument is, on the one hand, directed against LeibniK, 
for whom space and time were confused ideas abstracted from 
an expenence of things which were known m their pure nature /■irAm 

and relations independently of and pnor to space and time, ^ ^ 
and, on the other hand, against Newton, for whom space was an , 

objective reality independent of the mind,^ This explains cer- ^ ^ 
lam pecnliarities in the form of the argument, which are apt to ^ 
be misunderstood by those who think of it as directed against 
Hume. It explains, tg, why ^priordy of space and time isl 
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ihr »iiiri afyiarimit fo? tlieir for it waa the 

of the ^ewioman of s|mc€ as prior to objeek 
whith lomiriliateJ) le<i Kant in the Ihmrirttwn of 1770 to 
ilwi It IS an n pru^rt form of |im"eptioE. At that time 
Kant iM jrei qiii»tio« the faet llmt itidividiial objects as 
mtih gi^en to m m mnm through tbf afftctions which 
they pn^dace. But lie mw that time ami B|mce are forms iii 
firtiie ii whM h these rdiji^ts are arrangeti, or rather are capable 
beit^ arranged, in a eerkin order m relation to each other. 
Ami, he argoetl that, if this order m prior to objects m our 
MHisneai^ of them, if timy present themsehes as sjiecial 
d^^enuiimtioni of it, it eanm^ la* presented to us through the 
aintioii** in lihich are given It must be a form which 
l^eloiig’^ U} the reoii^ivity of s>iense through which they are 
I^TceUeii 

If Kant lywi Imen thinking pniimrily of Hume’s reduction 
of time and s|jaoe to c<^iai of mipreiuiioiis,^ the argument would 
l^dmhly have taken a somewhat different form. He would 
hare dwelt mmt upon tlie imposaibility of extracting the ideas 
U4 ifwce ami time from wnsation. He would Imve pointed out 
to say that the object which affects us is * here ’ and 
• mm ’ prm»fit to m will ii<^ explain how wt should be con- 
st loui of it as " here * and ‘ now * prei^nt, , For we cannot be 
t^«uou« fd* the ‘ here ’ and the ‘ now * except as we relate it 
Ui mlier ‘ her«« ’ and ‘ nows * and, indeed, ultimately to all 
‘ berea’ and * nows,’ m.. to all space and time; and this im- 
a synthetic act which bnngi together the manifold of 
iimw in ftlutwu to a permanent self This line of argument, 
would imve mv^v^ an anticiptimi of the Amtd^ic, 
ami ’iwald havt at tmoe fcamd us to coashter the mtmmtj of 
the pmre sywihmi of the understanding for the appieheniiiM 
of spant ttd time as wdl as id ohj«ia in But in the 

deMhiu, Kant siai ahitiactii from aU csMitiderf^ of tim 

* A* * iwilsr at iMi 'Vhmm*B m Mmmm Mmlm% la whU mhi 

M «w «ii«ai4 w«i aal 
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spontaneity of thought as distinguished from the receptivity of 
sense He. therefore, merely argues that, since the apprehen- 
sion of space and time is presupposed in that apprehension of 
objects which alone we can suppose to be given in perception, 
they must be a pnori forms with which the sensihdity invests 
Its object m the very perception of it, and not themselves due 
to the presentation of the object in sense ^ 

2 (The second point which Kant seeks to prove is that time ( 2 )Spac«*od 

time are , 

wd space are perceptions, not conceptions. His argument is 
that all the marks by which a perception is distinguished from ' ] ' 
a conception are apphcahle to space and time The ob ject of 
a con ception is universal, of a perception, individual. Kow 
there is only one si)ace and one time : for all speci5*spaces are 
parts of the one space, and all times of the one time “ They ’ 

(the parts of space) cannot precede the one all-emhraeing space ' 
as the constituents out of which it may he put together, but on 
the contrary they can be thought of only as m it ” To get a 
general conception of space, we should need, Jirst to Imiit space 
in different ways and then to abstract from all that is peculiar 
to any special limitation of it. Such a general conception 
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^ Cohen (Kant*^ Theone der E'tfahrumjf p 95) supposes Kant in his first argu- 
w^t to be opposing Hume, because Hume regarded space as an abstraction 
from the images of perception, which -were supposed to present us with 
o^onred points in a certain order, while Leibniz calls space an abstraction only 
m order to exclude tbe idea of its independent existence as separated from the 
mcmads, and regards tbe idea of it as an “ eternal truth ” But Kant wm not 
ae^amted with Hume’s Treatise, m which alone this derivation of space from 
eeiiiinble impressions is given, and on the other hand, be certainly thought that 
Letbniz, as he conceived space to be a relation of things which presupposed 
tWr existence, was logically bound to regard it as dependent upon tbe experi- 
ence of l^ose things This is clearly indicated in the passage whei e he con- 
trasts the opinions of Newton and Leibniz {Aesthetic, § 7 , A 39 ; B 57) and in 
^ corresponding passage of the Dmertaiion (R I 323 ; H. H 407) Since 
writing the above, I find that m the EeJkjnmen Kwtd's {11. 347) it is directly 
iMed that if the conception of space, as Leibniz thinks, were taken from 
Hikgs, propositions relative to space, as being empirical judgments, would not 
have any apodictic certainty ” In the note Dr Erdmann points out that this 
pwes Cohen’s opinion to be mistaken It may also be pointed out that 
LuSbamt’s assertion that the idea of space is an eternal truth ’ is in confiict 
wl& Ms asseriaon that it is a confused Idea. 
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wmU Aimth miih thi* idea «jf tlu* om* 

H m all liimtiition«si of it, ur , ni 

tll 1 ^‘nrptiHiA'i of }i«rt>^ of «|icire or of in epaeo. 

For 4 <'Ofir‘#*ption, such m aniiiml, plant, etc., is no 

wb4p m wliK'h all aminak and pkntsi are parts, but 

urindf r«pr«t*nta the common element premTit m e^icli and all 
> ii tiiea %«ce and time, further, are represented not only as 
wk^lwi bnt ai intiniu* wholes, i ^ , wholes which have an 
ainite nninkr of |*ftfis m them. At least we may go on 
^ mfimtum addintr }wir1 to {lart m it bout exhausting space, 
(aiwl ne fan ip>m the Ifeginning that we shall never 
ethiiHt It ) fust as renewisi or continnefl attention to the 
ptfeptioti f>f m objeft enables us U) go on detecting new 
|fpuliUes m ltd Bat ft eom^ption is made up of a dehnite 
|immUr f^f marks, whirh ejmnol \m increEs^l without alteniig 
|ih« (omeptiffU It may wntain an inciehnite number of 
findniduah it, bul it cmnn(4 oontam an intinita number 

|qI iktamiinmtioiis t» it 

0 toiilSr** argument here given in directel against the view ol 

^ Leibmr, who kal denied the qualitative distmetion of con- 

and jierceptKfn, and who r«^rde<i the difficulties 
^ altencling the coiif^l^ims of s|wce and time as part of the 
olifrunty which ttff^wnly attaches to prception as such 
Kant iimintam*, on the tsmtimry, that while the suppo^ 
obscurity dm*ft not exist, while perceptiom are in their way 
m diitinel as eonceptums, yet their distinctnesa is of a different 
Ui4 a kind which ii»kei them mcominensufabk with con- 
It was tins, in tmi, that Leibnii really was aiming 
|ia w^« he ifM^ke of their ohacuntyd The obmjurity consists 

MmmfM, II m$ iqrmllwtk iwipMils rw^urdiag 

mm aal In tlw laltsmiU ecaMseiaiMi dt i% mj mmm Hysa 

mmfmsd pui^pmma^ mm ladttdbdl hn Hie gwiml 

4ii E. I» mmmt tkmf mm 4mw» mM m kmmi la^ Hii 

»Tlw mnMAmkmm m/d mfyrnm d Hw aswIliaMiw li Mm hy 

liitaw M M mtdmmi at m iMM af WfMiii 
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in this, that the object of a perception is mtlnidiial and as an i 
individual is considered to Iia\e an infinity of detenmnatious | 
which we can never think fnit to an end, or gather up in a j 
final conception. Hence perception, when it brings such an I 
object before us, offers an infinite problem to conception, a 
problem which conception can never completely solve. For we 
can never completely “define the individual” Now such 
inexhaustible individuality we find m time and space which 
are “ represented as infinite given wholes ” and, therefore, as « 
wholes which we can never completely “ bnng to conception/' 

IWhen we put the matter in this way we provoke a natural mnm 
objection, that the inexhaustibility of perception, or the impossi- 
bihty of defining the individual, does not mean that once ^ 

'all the individual in all its determinations is given to us^ 

' in sense, and that conception then proceeds to analyse it m 
endless process. Space and time, no doubt, contain in them i ^ 

the possibility of endless determinations, but only as a possi- ^ ^ 
bility, the realisation of which must depend on the synthetic ^ 
activity of thought. But to speak of these determinations as ^ "^*4 > 

* existing xn space and time prior to such activity is to suppose . y ^ ^ ^ 

the possibility realised independently of the only activity which ' ' 

for us is capable of realising it Space and time are not for us ^ ^ A r 
infinitely divided but infinitely divisible, not infimtely extended 
but infinitely extensible. All the determinations of quanta 
which are discovered by the science of mathematics are not 
determinations existing in pure space and time and given once 
for all in the perception of them, but determinations which are 
mched by the constructive effort of imagination guided by 
thought In like manner, the individual objects of experience'^ y 

axe not given once for all in perception as infinitely determined, ^ ^ 

but they are continually being determined in the synthesis 
perceptions, which we brmg together in thought and refer to I// ^ 
identical objects. It is true that in this process we seem to ^ ^ 

our^lv^ to be discovering the properties of objects, which 
exiM: mdependently of the process by which we discover them 
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Ba*l nhK h m all that imitrm we eao never eihanst ; but it 
w«aild aUiini to my that all tliat we discover is already 
gi^rii in the p^r<e|4ioti by which the obj€i"t is first presented 
uft, hatlier, we mast re^r^i that fierception as itself a step 
m eleniriit ui the j«roc^^ of detemination of an object, which 
m } 0 rvimd, any wm than it is nmmrfd, in its complete- 
i«i. And tlie facts of the case would more truly expressed 
by mjrng that we are gnide«l m the whole process of expen- 
by the idea of an object ni the complete determination of 
which, III the conUnnoiis synthcKis of |ierceptions under con- 
we are loiitmudlly approximating but can never 
allam TTie syntheiM’ prmess does not, therefore, consist 
i» continiulh ulmg more of wlmt is given at the first in 
perr vision, hut in cxmtmually bringing together new percep- 
tions, m nderence to an object thought as identical, 

Xow, It IS certain that this vmjw irf the proems of knowledge^ 
wm not overlooked by Kant It m, in fact, the very view 

P “^hicb later on in the Crittqm he himself sets before ns. The 
idkelu, indeed, telh ni that space “ is representai as an infinite 
mm whe^,** «id seems to imply that it is given as such in 
pensef^Km, but the Ihaketu shows ns that such a representa- 
tKm IS simply an ‘idea,'* ir., the thought of something which 
am never Im gi'ien in peroiption any more than it can be 
brought to a unity in ecmception. In the Ardheiu, however, 
Kant dehljeiatcly abstracts from the process of thought and 
b^nation, and tmis df pereeptKm as if it were not a process, 
bi^ a passive r©e€|g^fm id the mull of the proc^ And he 
mm mmm some expmsicais in the first edition in which the 
fet»®r vkw bad i»aped from him* for while m the first 
he had aaid that « if it were not thi^ the procei^ of 
m liaitks% m <mee|^imi cf ^atioffis could carry 
with It a |^md|de cf their infinity,^ ix, md Ikd; we have a 
pweqpta^ irf tha space all its MmmimiimM but 

Ikit we have in it a pot^iiaiily td IJmiii : in tl^ seomid editio?! 
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he says merely that no conception as such can be thought as 
eontaming an infinite multitude of ideas in it,” as if space as a 
perception were supposed by him to contain such an infinite 
multitude Kant, m fact, is determined to make us follow him 
step by step, and, therefore, he treats for the moment the 
infinite potentiality of determinations, which belongs to the 
individual as an object of perception, — though really be- 
longing to it merely as an object which we represent as the 
aame in the synthesis of many perceptions, — as if it were 
actually realised m the first immediate perception of it , or at 
least as if in that perception all these determinations were at 
once present, though the mind may need a long and even end- 
process to make them explicit or ‘bring them to conceptions," 
And the reason why he does this seems to be, that he wishes, 
in the first instance, to refute the Leibnizian view of space and 
time, as conceptions, assuming provisionally the ordinary dis- 
tinction made between perceptions and conceptions A con- 
ception, so to speak, is a certain definite amount drawn from 
the inexhaustible bank of perception it is the combination of 
a certain definite number of marks Hence no conception will 
afford matter for an indefinite process of analysis. If space 
and time were, as Leibniz said, ‘obscure conceptions," their 
obscurity at a certain definite point must vanish before analysis 
for, at that point, we should get down to the simple elements of 
the combination. But we can see that this is impossible in the 
case of time and space in so far as they are “ represented as 
infinite given wholes"", which, therefore, cannot be analysed 
into a finite number of parts, or regarded as compounded out of 
th^ parts,^ For Kant's immediate purpose it was not neces- 
^ry to observe that the ideas of time and space as continuous 
fmnia contain only the potentiality, and not the actuality of 
such infinite determination. That we can see that there is no 

^ ** Ho ocmo^Uon as such can be thought of as if it contained an infinite 
uiuaibi^ of ideas in it But space is so thought for all parts of space ad In- 
exist at <mce.” B. 39. 
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hniit to th*" of thoir lietmianatimi w, from the point 

of M>-n of tho fhf ‘tame thin« vnth their k‘in},' aetu- 

.11, ,i. m th 4 » intiiiii) of iheir extent and divimun 

fnr in *811} the d**tenninire^' .^pace and 

lime md not pnMhire them, any more than it protluces 
the indnidnal tbin^^ nhieh are gi\t‘n ni |a*rfe|>tion as in space 
asrfl Isnie In ihis point then^ seems to l>e a spieeial 

^ ifli the wunln “ jiH The ordinary con- 

<0 I , i 

#» # . itiomim^s re|»re^nt’4 Kah as i^nen in all their mfinite com- 

detemiinatiom ami n*^^wds all the process of 
^ * tlw^ght by mhnh the ^i>e< lal determinations are discovered as 

of wriiple anahsm <»t i»hat is gi\en Xow an ‘infinite 
irfude ’ latjfiot, a'^ Kant aiten^ards shoi^s, attmilly lie ‘given/ 
\ ' mri} mon tlian an} other mdmdiial oliject in the completenesB 

^ nf iH individual deienmnation ran he given. l>e termination 
p ^ and time and of indnidiml objects in s|mce and time 

J ^ can take jdar’e orilj in a sncccfiine process of synthesis in 

.jil^r. * *,w^wluch ilm mind must l*e guided by a detmite conception or 
atSJ time, in this sncc^ive process we always 

^ $ ,u presuppoie the l«4ality of <k*terminatirni of the object in itself, 
as the goal towank ahnh in our synthetic process of thought 
we are tending While, therefore, the progressive deteniimation 
id the oh^t appears on tk* one hand as a synthesis, proceeding 
m imttr mi which m never completed : on the other band, 
it H erpiaUy true tlmt the idea of the whole, as that m, and in 
nriereme to, wlmh the |mrt is determined, is implied in the 
pfoe^^i from the first, and gives to it its interest and dilution: 
•iid la Iks point ot xiew knowlerlge may lie said to procedi a 
M0 arf pt&fifM, This irkw rd the wdiole, however, we do not rfe- 
; m Kantian laiignagi% we can never make it an object 
df kiiowksige. But the thought df it ib the piwuppoaition of 
all on? dfciti m detenninmg such ob^tc The unity of all 
id all oh^ts with ^h other and with the mind 
t^l knows th^i, li, io to speak, Ite horiiwii within whic^ all 
spicW aie and we can see il as the lirnMu g 
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condition (d all knu'w ledge but not as itself an object of know- 
ledge. From this point of "view all our piogress in knowledge 
may lie regarded as a specification or differentiation of a jire- 
supposed whole, and not as an integration of part to part with- 
out any limit It is this idea of a presupposed totahty, within 
which our experience grows, which appears in the Aralietic as 
the representation of space and time as ‘infinite given wholes,’ 
by limitation of which particular places and tunes (and objects 
as occupying these places and times) are determined. 

The full explanation of these ideas cannot yet be given 
Enough, however, has been said to explain the fact that so 
soon as, at the opening of his Analytic, Kant goes beyond the 
common view ot knowledge as the analytic recogmtion of the 
different elements involved in the complete determination of 
things as given m sense, — so soon as he begins to recognise that 
a spontaneity of thought is necessary in the first instance 
to connect the elements which are afterwards separated by 
analysis, — at that moment the idea of a given totality dis- 
appears and has to be replaced by the idea of a totality which 
can be thought but can never be giien, or e\en reached by the 
immediate synthesis of that which is given. Something more 
wdl be said on this subject at the end of this chapter ^ 

The third step, which Kant takes m the “ transcendental ex- 
position,” is to show that time and space are prmciples of an 


/f fl 


(3) This Ticw 
ofgpmsmd 
time explains 


calsdenoe 


^ It is obvious that we have here the idea of a unity of expenenoe pre- 
«®ppo6ed in all special determination of objects, an idea which m the €nt%qm 
the place held by the idea of God in Kant’s pre- critical philosophy* Ac- 
eocdingly, in the third section of the Kant attempts to show the 

iilo^^cal nature of the process by which the Ideal of reason, which in reality is 
merely the regulative unity of experience,” is first realised, i e , turned into 
an object, then hypostasised, and finally m the natural progress of reason to 
the completion of its unity, personified (A. 583 ; B 611 note) In the doctrine 
of the Ihmertatton we have a link between the two ideas in the conception 
of space and time as Omnipraesentta Phamomenon and Aelermtm Phaenomenon 
!fhroughout Kant conceives the universal {« e , not the abstract universal but 
^ universal as the principle of a systematic whole) as the presupposition of 
the particular, though this is modified by the identification of the former with 
the a jpnon element in the consciousn^ of the subject. 
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a prwn synthesis which carries us far beyond the determina- 
tion of time and space itself, and that this could not be possible 
^ unless the conception of time and space as the a ^r%or% of 
^ / perception were true A ^ transcendental ' view of any idea is. 

5 7 » ^ ^ Kant explains, always^ne which transcends or carries us 

beyond the use of it in which we know, or s uppose ourselves 
to kno w, an object through it, and makes us consider how such 
faowledge -js_fHadc ppssiWe by the constitution of the faculty 
^ kno wledge i n the subject It has, therefore, to do with the 
a pruiri, the necessary and universal elements in knowledge, 
or with the other elements only so far as the former elements 
presuppose them ^ In the transcendental Deduction of the 
categories, a prwn conceptions are shown to be necessary to 
determine the form and matter of perception, so as to produce 
experience or knowledge of phenomenal objects In the ‘tran- 
scendental exposition ’ of the Aesfhetw, K-ant does not look 
either so fer back or so far forward he does not show the 
necessity of a prim conceptions to determine the forms of 
space and time, nor does he show that this determination is 
^ 1^^ that which alone can constitute knowledge even of empirical 

Mathematics 

I, SA-m*- r ® “ determine the properties of space and of time syntheti- 

baUy and a pnm” and thus attain to a knowledge of all 
objects in space and time — a knowledge which is not and 
cannot be derived from an empirical consideration of those 
objects, but anticipates it and lays down univeisal and neces- 
sary laws for It. On the other hand, he aigues that such 
synthesis would not be possible unless space and time were 
perceptions, and it would not be a necessary synthesis, ie., a 
synthesis accompanied with the consciousness that the elements 
which It combines are necessarily and universally combined 
lunless they were a prim perceptions. Dor that must be a 
perception which amplifies a conception or gives it means to ^ 
amplify itself. And that perception must be a prwn, or in- 
volved in the very constitution of the faculty of perception, 
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which enables ns with apodictic certainty to anticipate actual 
perception and lay down laws for it ^ 

In this argument, as has been already mdicated, the pre-How 

. mathematical 

critical tneory oi perception is not yet essentially changed 
IjObjects are supposed to affect us and produce a perception 
themselves as individual objects But from this perception we! 
cannot draw any conclusions which go beyond the particular 
objects, or rather the particular phase in which the objects 
present themselves to us in each particular case So far as 
we know the object through the affections of sense, we know 
merely that it has affected us in a particular way , but whether 
it will ever do so again we know not We know nothing of 
the object in itself, but only the appearance which it has 
for us through a particular affection, and hence we cannot 
say anything as to the constancy of that relation of the 
object to our sensibility which is involved in its producing 
that particular affection The object is- for us the objectified 
sensation and not the thing that produces the sensation, 
and the sensation is merely a particular state of our sensi- 
bility if we are able to say anything about such an^ 
object which holds good universally and necessarily, it must^ 
be, not because of the affection, but because of the nature^ 
of the sensibility into which the affection is received and 
in which it becomes transformed into a perception of an 
object ISTecessity and Universality, therefore, cannot be 
the effect of the object upon us, they must be the result of 
the formjwith which perception invests its objects. Hence wei 
are able to say not only that, if there is any umversal and^^^ t 
necessary element m perception, it is derived from the form oi 
perception, but also that, if there is any knowledge derivable 
from the form of our perception, it must be necessary 
universal, ^e, must equally affect all objects that are perceived 
by us. Geometry, as a synthetic ap'%or% science is possible, 
if space IS the form of all our perceptions of external objects 
and if space is such a form, then Geometry, as the science 
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in which pimeiples of spatial determination m general are 
developed, must consist of synthetic a prion propositions, in 
which with apodictic certamty laws are laid down for all 
objects in space. What is universal and necessary in the 
determination of objects is due to the nature of the subject for 
which they are, seeing that the object, as Kant naively ex- 
presses it, cannot ' pass over ’ into our minds, but only aflPect 
our sensibility ; and the particular affections which it produces 
cannot warrant any conclusions beyond themselves^ 

^It is obvious that such a view does not m itself imply a 
complete awaking from ‘‘dogmatic slumber”, for it does not 
yet raise the question what is meant by an ‘ object ’ of percep- 
I tion, or how far an ‘ object ’ can exist for a consciousness which 
is merely receptive and which does not go beyond particular ^ 
* affections so as to combine them in one conception The*^ 
Dissertationf of which the Aesthetic is little more than a 
repetition, toojk its start from the naive belief that individual 
objects of perception, as such, may be given through the affec- 
tions of sensibility which they produce , and it modified that 
belief only so far as to point out that those individual objects 
are perceived as special deternunations of time and space, and 
that time and space, therefoie, are prior to all other elenxents of 
perception. A priori knowledge is knowledge which conditions, 
as opposed to a postenon knowledge which constitutes, the 
perceptions of the individual objects through sense Kant 
does not yet attempt to show that it is just the subjection of 
the particular element in sense to such universal and necessary 
conditions which makes us refer them to objects.]f But when he 
pomts out that they are in themselves merely particular and 
contingent, he prepares the way for such a proof. And in the 
Prolegcmima, where he does not foUow the same stnct method 
of evolving knowledge from its- elements, he already anticipates 
this kind of ^ deduction^ of space and time" For there he 
argues that his view of space and We is so far from reducmg 
^ Frolegomma, § IS, Remark 3rd 
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them to illusions that it is the only view which enables us to 
prove their objective reality seeing that obj'ectivity and deter- 
mination by universal and necessary principles are one and the 
same thing The full development of thia thought, however, 
following Kant's synthetic method in the Critique, we must 
postpone till we come to consider the deduction of the Cate- 
gories m the Analytic ^ 

Kant's discussion of the nature of time and space in the Empincai [ 

reality and ^ 

metaphysical and transcendental expositions he now turns to taiSixty^of 
account to answer the question with which he had begun Are t?me® 
space and time real things ? Are they qualities or relations 
that attach to such things apaft from our perceptions of them ^ 

Or are they a prion and due to the subjective constitution of 
the perceptive faculty ? ” In saying that certain ideas are a 
prion, Kant might mean to oppose either the doctrine that they 
represent objects and qualities of objects independently of the 
manner of their apprehension by us, or the doctrine that our 
apprehension of them is due to sensation But it is the former 
opposition which Kant has m view m the Aesthetic, as is 
evident from the argument which we have already considered ^ 

The priority of space and time to objects, le, the fact that 
objects presuppose time and space and appear as special deter- 
minations of time and space, was what first proved to^ Kant’s 
mind that the mere presentation of objects to sense could not 
bring with it, or have consequent upon it, the consciousness of 
their temporal and spatial lelations, but that that consciousness 
must be a contribution of the mind m perceiving them 
“Neither absolute nor relative determinations of things could | 
be perceived before the things to which they belong are 
presented to us . hence they could not be perceived a priori^' ^ 

Hence time and space, which are perceived a prion, are not 
such determinations, and they must disappear “ whenever we ; 
abstract from the subjective conditions of perception.” If 
space or time were taken as a thing which “subsisted for 

lA 26 , B m 
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Itself,” or, m the language of Spinoza, a res com^phta , — an 
objective somewhat independent of our ways of perceiving, — 
we should have in it a strange problematical existence (an 
Unding), a something which though not a real object was yet 
real”, in other words, an order or form of arrangement for 
things m relation to each other existing without any objects 
; to be arranged ^ If it were taken as an attribute or relation 
' attachmg to such a thmg, it and its properties could not be 
determined a prwT%, but only empirically perceived in the thing 
of which they were the determinations. Hence it is only 
* from the pomt of view of a man / 1 e., of a being who has such 
a sensibihty as ours, that we can talk of space and of extended 
things, or of time and events happening in it In both cases 
what we have before us is not reality in any ultimate sense, 
but reality as it appears to us under our forms of sense, % e , 
phenomenal reality Space is the form of outer sense or a 
necessary condition of all relations in which objects are per- 
ceived as external to us ” Time is the “ form of mner sense, 
our perceptions of ourselves and our inner states. It 
cannot be a determination of external phenomena it belongs 
neither to hgure nor position, etc., but determines merely the 
relation of ideas in oui inner state.” “ Yet as all ideas, whether 
they have external thmgs for their object or not, nevertheless 


1 Cf Kant’s answer to the objection of Schultz, who asked why space may 
no be regarded as a true mtellectual intuition or perception and as therefore 
objective, (m letter to Herz dated 20th February, 1772 E. XT 30 , H VTTT 
6^ ) In the Dumrtation which Schultz was ciiticising, it will be remembered 
that s^ IS regarded as the form m which the reciprocal connexion of all 
indmdnal substances in this uorld, due to their common dependence on God, 
m represented in our sensible perception of them, i.e , it is Ommpraesenita 
In the Cnttqw the centre of unity in knowledge is changed from 
G^ to the conscious self • and we might, therefore, say that space is the form 
which m onr sensible perception is taken by the connexion of all known 
mbstances due to their common dependence on the unity of the self that 
knovra them The same remarks mutandis might be made of tune, 

wlMh m the Jha^ton is Phamommon, and m the antique comes 

enr. Sensible perception is taken by the causal depend- 

of the kfo'wing^X 
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as determinations of the mind belong to our inner state , and 
as this inner state falls under the formal condition of inner 
perception, i e., of time, time is a condition of all phenomena — 


Jij, t 

immediately of internal, and mediately also of external, pheno- 
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mena” Hence we cannot say that all things aie in time or in^^' 
space, but we can say that all phenomena, all things as,^‘^ 
they present themselves m perception to us, are in time, and 
all external phenomena are also in space This is expressed 
more formally by saying that time and space aie e'n%]p%Tically*M 
real and transcendentally 'ideal ; ^ e , real m as far as they are &e| 
forms under which obj ects are pr ese nted to us in sense, real' 
from"* the point of view of the oidmary consciousness or of|^ 
experience, but ideal when we look at them from the pomt of 
view of that distinction between things in themselves and 
things for us, which a critical view of the faculty of knowledgef 
forces us to make ^ 

The ideality ” of space and time means their subjectivity 
At the same time we must distinguish it from the subjectivity qtSrtiesL 

mamtciined by 

of tastes, sounds, colours, the secondary qualities of matter Kant 
which were already referred by Locke to the subjective consti- 
tution of our special senses, in opposition to the primary 
qualities which were conceived to belong to things in them- 
selves Kant admits the distinction between primary and 


% 


secondary qualities, but changes its meaning It ceases to be 
a distinction between qualities which belong to things and 
qualities which indicate the “subjective nature of our sensi- 
hilit7 ” for in that sense both primary and secondary quahties 
are subjective But it remains as a distmction between that 
which is universal and necessary in perception, because due to 
the very form of perception, and that which is particular and 
contmgent, because due to the special affections we receive 
from the objects ' And Kant even suggests, — ^what, however, 
if fuUy developed, would anticipate the argument of the 
Analytic , — ^that these affections would not of themselves give 
nse to any consciousness of an object at all They are “ mere 


Uf I ^ 
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sensations and not perceptions, and therefore do not give rise 
to any knowledge of an object, least of all to an a 'priori know- 
ledge of it ” We must be careful, therefore, not to illustrate 
the ideality of space (and time) by examples which are utterly 
insufficient Thus when it is said that colours, tastes, etc , are 
not to be regarded as qualities of things, but merely as changes 
in our subjectivity, that which is ongmally nothing but a 
phenomenon, e.g , a rose, is taken for a thing in itself in an em- 
pirical sense, though it may yet appear differently m respect of 
its colour to diffeient persons ” Thus such "a thing in itself m 
an empirical sense ’ ^ must from a transcendental point of view 
be regarded as merely an appearance, inasmuch as it is per- 
ceived in space. 

to Having thus expounded his doctrine, Kant proceeds to give 
^ ideauty of further illustrations of it and to meef some objections 

«t/ that had been taken to it. ^Lambert had objected to the 
h ^ doctrine of Kant in relation to time, that it seemed to imply 
^ thing as change. Kow, even if we reduce 

external changes to ajipearances, we are directly conscious of 
changes of our ideas, changes which are real, and involve the 
M reality of time as the presupposition of change Kant answers 

that the GrUique does not imply a denial of the reality of the 
St/' c}janges which we recognise as taking place in our mental states 
when we make ourself an object But it pomts out that, because 
that reahty is apprehended by us under a special form, it cannot 
be known by us except as a phenomenon.') “ If, however, I could 
perceive myself or any other being could perceive me, without 
the condition of sensibihty, then those determinations which 
we now represent as changes, would be known by us in a way 
which did not mvolve the idea of time, nor, consequently, the 
idea of change ” (|.The reason, however, why the doctnne of the 
ideality of time had seemed a hard doctrme even to those who 
could admit without difdculty the ideahty of space, was that 
the doctrme of the ideality of time affected inner experience, of 
^ A noticeable expression 
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which time is the form Now, it was generally supposed that, 
while external things are known by us only indirectly through 
the inner states which they awake in us, these inner states 
fchemsdves are known diiectly and immediately While, 
therefore, we may admit a doubt in regard to the reality of the 
former, we cannot admit any doubt in regard to the reality of 
Ithe latter This, however, rests on a misconception as to the 
nature of our knowledge of ourselves and our inner states 
do not know ourselves as we absolutely are, but only as we 
^appear to ourselves under the form of time In the case of 
internal, as in the case of external, experience, we must draw 
the distinction between the phenomenon and the thing in itself 
or noumenon , and we must remember that while we can think 
the noumenon^ we can know only the phenomenon The value w 

of this answer will be considered hereafter in connexion with 
the relations of inner to outer sense, a subject which re- 
quiies for its full discussion many of the conceptions of the 
Analytic. Here it is sufficient to pomt out that, if outer sense 
implies that we are affected by things in themselves, which are 
not known to us except through the affections they produce, 
inner sense implies that we are affected by ourselves, and 
that m neither case do we know that which produces the^^^'^/^!^, 
affections except through the affections it produces, and under 
the characteristic a jpwn forms which they receive in being 
perceived In both cases the form of arrangement of the data 
of sense in relation to each other is presupposed and not itself fAut 
given through the affection so that, even if we could suppose 
the affections in themselves to correspond to the objects pro- 
ducing them, (which involves an absurdity,) yet the form of 
arrangement would itself introduce a discord between them 
There is, indeed, this difference between inner and outer per- 
ception, that the object of the former is designated or marked 
out for us by pure apperception or self-consciousness. But^ as 
th^ ajgp^ception tells us only that we are and not what we are, 
it does not affec^he question of knowledge*^ ** ^ 
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■BOMaaot Kant then goes on to illustrate the doctrine of the empirical 
transcendental ideality of time and space by con- 
sidermg the light it casts upon the controversy as to the nature 
of space and time, in which Clarke appeared as the representa- 
y tive of the Newtonians in opposition to Leibniz That contro- 
versy was not decisive in its result, because each side was able 
on its own theory to explain a part of the characteristics of the 
, ideas in question, but neither was able to explain the whole of 
^ /^hem. I^The strong point of the Newtonians lay in their up- 
holding the priority of S^ace: for this, as we have seen, 
enabled them to explain the possibility of mathematics as a 
science which lays down a prtori laws for all perceptions. As 
all objects, according to this theory, are contained in space and 
time, so we can understand that what is proved in relation to 
space and time holds good for all objects But then, in so far 
as time and space are taken as existing in themselves, ^ e., apart 
from the relation of things to our faculty of perception, these 
advantages are purchased at a great cost For, in the first 
place, what are we to make of the objective existence"*©? whaf" 
after all are but forms of relation, prior to and independent of 
things related^ — " two eternal and infinite nonentities exist- 
4’ without anything actual being there, in order to embrace 
.^^;^;//"^all that is actual within them?” How can we think of an 
infinite possi bili ty of relations as an actuality subsisSng*by 
^ Itself ? ^thejggoail^ace, even if we set aside this diflSculty, 

shall be obliged to treat time and space as conditions of the 
, I h -^.supersensible as well as of the sensible, which is equivalent to 
denial of the existence of anything supersensible whal- 



soever For then we fall into the “dangerous dilemma, 
spoJfen of by Berkeley, of supposing “ either that space is God, 
or that there is something besides God which is eternal, un- 
created, infinite, indivisible, immutable.”^ Axe we to “ bind 


^^[|^_God in matter or diffuse in space ” « It was x^he attempt to 
from such a result that Berkeley was lelrto reduce both 

^ Berkeley, Thi Pnna.ptea ofHmmm KnonMgi, § H7. 

‘‘ ti-4u Cr r<c9 
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space and extended substance to illusive appearances Thus 
the supposition of the transcendental reality of space which is 
adopted by Newton, leads mevitably to the denial of its 
empirical reality , and the only way to save the latter is to 
say that space is transcendentally ideal And this leads us to 
recognise the element of truth contained in the views of 
Eeibniz, who discovered the subjectivity of time and space and 
thereby avoided the objections which, have been just stated. 
Leibniz, however, exposed himself to equally strong objections 
on the other side, by misconceiving this subjectivity as a mere 




Uil bJJLO VAJULO » V/l.-'UX ¥ XUJ' OiiO O) AJJICIX Ca ^ ^ ^4^ 

“ confusion ” introduced by sense into our ideas of the relations - A ft 

of things For this view implies that space and time are 

a mwn, (because not pnor to, or presupposed in, the percep- 

tion of the things in question,) and makes it impossible 

explain how mathematics can derive from them universal laws^^^*/^^’ 

for perception.") In other words, it explains the limitation of 

mathematics to experience only on a prmciple that destroys its 

a Jpr%or^ character. 

Let us, then, recapitulate Kant’s results, remembering always 1 

the assumption on which they are reached, viz,, that individual ^ 

objects are presented to us in sense On that assumption it is^^ 
argued that space and time are presupposed in the objects of 
perception , for such objects, if external, are represented as in 
space and time, and, if mere modifications of mind, they ^ 

represented as in time and this means that all such objects 
appear as special deternoinations of space and time Hence 
space and time cannot be given m the perceptions of these ca Um u 

objects, but are a priori conditions of such perceptions. Space 
and time, further, are related to the special objects perceived, ^ 

not as general ideas under which they are subsumed, but as 
individual wholes, of which their individuality is a hmitation 
or determination. They, in fact, exist for us as individual 
objects only as ^e make a special construction in space and 
titae, which, as all-embracing, individual wholes, are presup- 
TOged m that construction And this enables us also to under- 
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stand why a science, which anticipatxvely, i e , withont waiting 
for objects to be given, determines or limits space and time in 
various ways, or, in other words, makes arbitrary constructions 
in them, should yet supply us with universal principles which 
are necessarily applicable to all objects of perception. At the 
same time it is obvious that such objects, — objects the deter- 
mination of which is reached by such an a pnori process, — can- 
not be r^arded as things in themselves, or objects independent 
of all relation to our subjectivity. They can only be objects 
as they are for our perception, not objects as they are in them- 
selves ; they can be only phenomena and not noumena 

This argument is noK susceptible of attack, if we admit its 
presuppositions (Trendelenburg, indeed, seemed to make a 
plausible criticism on Kant’s view when he objected that the 
dilemma set up in the Aesthetic, between the objectivity and the 
subjectivity of space and time, is not an exclusive one. For why, 
he asked, should they not be both objective and subjective at 
^fe*4f»*/-^«>^once ? Why should they not be apncm possessions of the 
and yet at the same time elements of knowledge, not 
merely of phenomena, but of things in themselves ? Kant’s 

is thus defective . for it does not cover the whole field ^ 
. of possibility. To this the simple answe r is that the a lterna- £j 
I ^ tive supposed to be overlcKiked is excluded by the very way in 

the problem is stated by Kant Kant, in fact, starts 
With the supposition that individual objects are given through 
^^^*%Seetians of sense which they produce, and argues, in the 
place , that, because they are so given, the space and 
I*- ¥'<^^«^4ime in which they are given is their presupposition, ,a pre- 
which must he due not to the affections but to the 
nataie of tifaie receptivity of sense in wMch tiiey are ^ven ; and 
™ ^ «go»cf place , tiiat this a pnon subjectivity or ideality of 
tnne and space explains how nniversai and’ nec^saiy pnn- 
eijdas applicable to tiie objects of sense may, be developed by 
mathematical science. Space and Mme and their a pym 
dstarminaBo*® can be empirically real only because toey are 
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transcendentally ideal If, on the other hand, they were| 
transcendentally real, if they belonged to the things in them- 
selves which produce our sensible affections, they could be 
known to us only through the affections of our sensibility, and, 
therefore, only in their contmgent individuality; in other^’^^I^/^ 
words, the knowledge we have of them would refer to nothing y ^ 
but the individuals actually perceived in the moment when , 
they are perceived, and uould have no value as a universal and 
necessary principle of perception Mathematics could not\ 
anticipate empirical perception by a priori construction, norj 
could time and space be the presuppositions of our perceptions 
of objects It appears, therefore, tha^, on Kantian principles,! 
the transcendental reality would necessarily imply the empirical 
ideality of space and time, i e , would imply that time and space ^ 
and all their a pr%or% determinations are illusive ; and, on the ^ * 

other hand, that their empirical reality can be based only on their ^ ' 

transcendental ideality. But Trendelenburg’s supposition, that * 
space and time may be both 'subjective’ and 'objective,’ can mean ^ ^ 

only that they may be both empirically and transcendentally 
real at once, it involves ^a^re-estabhshed harmony between 'f? 

the things as they are and the necessary subjective forms"^^" 
under which they are perceived — ^a supposition which, as Kant ^ ^ 
repeatedly points out, is absurd, because it supposes us to f ^ 
(transcend a distinction which at the same time we admit to be 

(i 

for us absolute, and to know that which, eoo hyjpotTim, is out of ^ 
consciousness^ "What,” he asks, "should I need in order to ‘ 
avoid the idealising of space ? It is obvious that T should need ^ ’ 
to say, not only that the idea of space completely corresponds ^ 
with the relation which our sensibility has to objects, which is 
what I have said, but that it is in all points like the objects 
themselves. But this is an assertion to which I can attach no 
meaning whatsoever, any more than I can attach a meaning to 
^ assertion that the sensation of redness is like that quality 
of cinnabar which excites the sensation in me.” ^ 


^ Prolegomena^ § 13, Kemark 2nd 
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The “ third course ” of Trendelenburg was, therefore, not 
overlooked by Kant , it was excluded by the necessity of his 
if jaigument The priority and a-prvyrUy of time and space are 

essentially inconsistent with any view of them as conditions 
’ pr attributes of things in themselves. This is a conclusion 
which Kant could not escape, except edher by denymg the 
' r«dity of things in themselves, or by asserting that the 
objects of sense are such things. But, if the latter alterna- 
tiTe were adopted, the priority of the knowledge of the con- 
W ’ dilaons or possible relations of such objects to our knowledge 

^ the objects themselves seemed to him inexplicable; while, if 
the former were adopted, the orjoosterwnty of our knowledge of 
f ^ the obiects and its dependence upon sensible affections became 

j^anexplicable No doubt a step was taken by Kant to escape 
■* tjje latter difficulty when he pomted out m the Ancdyttc that 

through these affections, apart from the synthesis of the under- 
A standing, objects are not presented to us as such. For, if the 
reference of affections to objects is due to the spontaneity of 
sUh - thought, that spontaneity must itself enable us to grasp the 
^ ^ obiects to which it makes us refer the affections. But this 
^4^ ^^44* only extinguishes the opposition in one form to make it re- 
appear in another : for the objects thus reached by the synthesis 
of the given matter of sense under the form of sense, do not 
, correspond to the unity of thought from which they receive 

their determination, a discord which necessarily gives rise to 
the opposition of noumena {^e, of the ideas of objects that do 
m correspond) to the phenomenal objects actuaUy apprehended 
. through the detenmnation of sense by thought. It appears, 
therefore, that there was no way for Eant to determme the 
forms of space and time as at once empirically and transcen- 
dentally r^ (which is what Trendelenburg must here mean by 
objective and subjective), except one which involved a surrender 
of his fixed distinction between conc^^tion and p^rceptio^ 
b^ween the spontaneity and the re<^ptivity d the min(h Fot 
cmly by such a surrender would it have been po^ble to reach 
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the identification of the nonmenal objects of pure thought with 
the phenomenal objects perceived in space and time, or even 
the reduction of the distinction between them to a relative 
distinction (so that phenomena should be seen to be noumena 


imperfectly apprehended, and noumena to be only phenomena 
perfectly understood) But such a solution of the opposition 
between phenomena and noumena, as respectively ‘ subjective ’ 
and ^ objective,’ or in Kant’s language, empirically and transcen- 
dentally real, could not be realised by him even from the point 
of view of the Analytic, and from the point of view of the 
Aesthetic, the very idea of it lay beyond the horizon Foi so 
long as objects as such are supposed to be given to the passive 
mind through the affections of sense, it is an absurdity to 
suppose that they can be known as they are in themselves, 
and a double absurdity to suppose that they can be known in 
themselves a 'prion ^ 


We have now to consider how the point of view of thejchangeof 

point of view 

Aesthetic changes as we pass to the Anal'ytic, or, in other words, 
to point out the defects in the theory of the Aesthetic, which 
the Analytic seeks to supply. In order to do this, we have to 
anticipate the answer to two questions: (1) how, in K a n t’s 
view, do sensations giv e n se to perceptions and^(2) how do ^ 
perceptions giv e rise to knowledge of objects ^ t 

When it IS said that objects are given through sense,” 
or that they are " given in perception,” what does this mean ^ perceptions’ 
if According to the ordinary view from which Kant sta rted, it ^ 
would mean that i ndividual obi ects in th eir complete deter- ^ 
mination as individuals are ^resratejd to us through affections 


of sense without any activity of thought, and that all that 
thought can do is to dissect or analyse them In the Aesthetic, 
as we have seen, Kant does not disturb this view except to 
point out that individual objects are presented to us in space 

and time, and are thus invested with an a priori form in 

*4 


^ Cf. E Arnoldt, Kant^s Trariscendentaie Idealitat des Eatmes UTid der Zdt, 
where this subject is very thoroughly discussed. 
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becoming the objects of oxir perception.') Sense is a mere re- 
' eeptivity of perceptions whichj however, are subj'ected to its 

flown forms. At the same time, Kant does not overlook the 
^4 idistinction between sensation and perception, and his words 
are such as to show that the idea of passive reception could be 
stnctly applied only to the former. For while sensation ^s 




jdescribed as the effect of the obiect upo n the mind in so far 


las we are affected thereby,” perception is said to ' refer to the 
ua* *|? ob]eet ” The same distmction is implied m the description of 
sensibility as “ capacity of acquiring ideas of objects through 
the manner in which we are affected by them”; and again 
when space is said to be the " formal constitution of the sub- 
ject, in virtue of which it is affected by objects and acquires 
thereby an immediate idea or perception of them ” 
i« It by means But it may be said that it is implied in such language that 

|u# of tbe foifms ^ 

^be forms of sense of themselves are sufficient to combine the 
manifold elements of sensation so as to produce a perception of 
objects. Sensations in themselves, it may be allowed, are 
‘^perishing existences,” which, for a being that merely feels 
them, would have no relation, and certainly no necessary rela- 
tion, to each other, and would therefore be incapable of bemg 
referred to any object. But the forms of sense are forms of 
synthesis. As the sensations are received, they arrange them- 
selves, or are arranged by means of these forms, in an order of 
coexistence and succession in space and time, and the combina- 
tion thus produced is all that is necessary to turn them into 
perceptions of objects 

^ To this it must be answered m the first place, that tune and 
space as /oms of perception are not perceptions of time and 
space, represented as infinite given wholes ” in which objects 
are or may be arranged. Space and time do not exist, ev en as 
objects of perception,” apart from the snontaneity of though t 
^ which their m anifol d elements are brought to unity: for 
" the combination of the many in one can never come mto our 
minds through sense, nor can it be contained in the pure form 


lovxQs regui 
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of sensible perception and introduced along with it. It is an 
act of mental spontaneity , and, as we call this spontaneity 
understanding to distinguish it from the receptivity we refer to'///. 
sense, so all combination, be it conscious or unconscious, be it 
a combmation of the manifold elements of perception or 
different conceptions, and in the former case* be it a combma--/^^/^/> ^ 
tion of pure or of sensible perception, is an act of the^*-^^^^ 
understanding. To this act we give the general name 
synthesis in order to indicate definitely that we, can rejpresent 
noth%ng as umted %n the object unless we have first ourselves com- 
Inned ^t, and that of all ideas combmakon is t he o ne which 
cannot be given by objects but must be developed by the sub- 
j‘ect itself because it is an act of its self-activity’'^ There is, 
therefore, necessary to the genesis of perception as such, as 
opposed to sensation on the one hand and to the mere forms of / 

sense on the other, an activity which K^nt attributes to the Uu. 

understanding, though not to the understanding in that con- 
smus activity which is manifested in the application of the 
categories, but in an unconsc'ious activity, to which he gives the ^ 
name of imadnation. And Kant warns us, therefore, that 
the AestheUc there was an important omission, which requires ^ 

to be corrected, ere we can see the true relation of perception 
to conception and the way in which they*combine in know- 
ledge. “ Space represented as an object, as is necessary in the 
geometrical determination of it, contains more than a mere 
form of perception, to wit, the combination or integration of the 
manifold given in the form of sense into a perceptive presenta- 
tion ; so that, while in the form of perception is given only the 
unconnected manifold, the formal perception is the conscious- 
ness of the manifold as a unity. In the Aesthetic I referred 
this unity to sense, but by doing so, I meant only to indicate 
that it IS a unity which precedes all conception. It is, in fact, 
the product of a synthesis, which though it cannot be attri- 
buted to the senses, yet must be achieved before any 

IB. 129, §15. 
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conceptions of space and time can become possible Ibr it is 
by means of the unity of a pnori perception, which is due to 
the direct determination of sensibility by understanding, that 
space and time are at first given as perceptions Hence it is 
correct to refer it to space and time as perceptions, and not to 
the conception of the understanding.’' ^ "Jf 

The unity of time and space as pure perceptions, as well 
^^*^^.as of all empincal perceptions as such, must^ therefore, be 
accounted for by a direct action of understanding upon sense, 
which is prior to any application of conceptions, even of the 
#/ / ^ pnori conceptions, to these perceptions But this is not all* 

direct action ot understanding upon sense, which produces 
the images of perception, is an activity that transforms the 
^^^^'^^%nsations, the proper data of sense upon which it acts, into per- 
ceptions. But it is a ‘ bhnd’ or unconscious activity : and it does 

intelligent consciousness of things, 
sets appearances before us, but does not enable us to refer them 
- to objects as such "We talk of ‘ objects of perception,’ but per- 
tZCf- ception, as Kant says, in itself is ' bhnd,’ and its images do not 
M * represent anything Apart from conception, it would be 
“ for us as thinking beings as good as nothing.” What it would 
set before us would be at best a mere “ Gewuhl ” or chaos of 
appearances, flittmg before the mmd’s eye, but without our 
being able to fix them to auythmg, a “ bhnd play of images, % e., 
less than a dream ” The same idea is expressed with great 
emphasis in a letter of Kant to Herz (dated 26th May, 1789), 
in which he tries to answer some of the objections of M^on. 
Without the application of the pure conceptions of the under- 
standing, he there declares, “ the data of sense would never set 
any ol^ject before me, nay they would not eimble me even to 
attain that unity of consciousn^ which is required for the 
oonscsousa^ of myself, as an object of inner sense. I could 
not be capable of knowing even that these data of sense are 
presented to Bae^ wd consequently > fur me as an intelligent 

} B. 1®1 ttofe. 
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being they would be absolutely nothing at all It is true that, 
if in thought I make myself into an animal, I can conceive 
sensible ideas to carry on their regular play in my soul, seeing 
that they might still be bound together according to an empiri- 
cal law of association and so have influence upon feeling or 
desire. This I can conceive, if I suppose myself to be conscious 
of every single idea, but not conscious, by means of the synthetic 
unity of apperception, of the relation of those isolated ideas to 
the unity of the conception of their object . but then I should 
not through these ideas have knowledge of anything, even of 
that state of myself which the ideas imply.” ^ 

The passage I have j’ust quoted introduces some conceptions 
which we are not yet in a position to appreciate fully But ^ 

we can see the general idea that underlies it ^It is that mere* 
sense, or even mere perception, can give rise to no consciousness 
of an obj'ect as such, any more than it can give us a conscious- 
ness of self as such. A mere animal, (if, without dogmatising^ 
as to what kind of consciousness animals in fact possess, we 
understand by an animal a purely sentient being,) cannot have 
anything like what we call knowledge. Its inner life is a 
senes of fleeting states, which it does not combine accoiding to 
xmiversal principles, and which, therefoie, it does not refer to 
permanent objects distinct from the passing states through 
which they are known And for the same reason, it cannot be 
conscious of itself in opposition, yet in relation, to those 
objects. It is true, indeed, as Kant adm}ts, that the sensuous 
consciousness of the animal ^s a unity, though it is not a unity 
\for itself. Its passing states may leave images behind ^ 

which are recalled by new sensations and recall each other 
according to an empirical law of association, and which 
awaken appropriate impulses, as when a dog shrinks from the 
, stick that has beaten him , but such a play of sensible ideas or 
images will not account for knowledge, which implies that the 
different data of sense are distinguished yet bound together in 

IK XL 57, H, VIII 714 "" 
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one consciousness and connected in definite ways as represent- 
ing permanent objects^ 

couiMimtkm ( In what has been iust said theie are a number of ideas, 

fsi llie mom ^ 

which cannot yet be fully explained, but it may suffice to show 
that, as we pass from the Aesthetic to the ATialytw , we co me in 

0# tilt , , -I . Tr j.r 

Sight of two very important elements m Kant s view oi per cep - _ 
tion, of which in the Aesthetic there was scarcely any indication . 
prst, that in perception both pure and empirical^ there is 
involved an associative combination of the elementary data of 
which is to be trace^^^ the imagination and through it 
to the understanding ; and s econdly, that, even after this action 
our mental spontaneity m perception has been recognised, 
have not yet fully accounted for the pecuharities of our 
€k^i^^s#V^iOperception. For our perceptions are what they are, because of 
^ ^ which they are brought in our consciousness of 

. them, viz, the relation to the pure conceptions of our under- 
^ standing. Apart from this relation they cannot give rise to a 

"^consciousness of objects but merely to a series of images, which 
pass before our mind’s eye without being recognised as the 
images of any objects, still less of an ordered world of objects. 
The unconscious synthesis of imagination, by which the 
appearances of sense are presented to us in an unbroken 
continuity of images in harmony with the forms of time and 
spce, if it explams how perceptions are made out of sensations, 
does not yet explam how that continuity should be broken by 
the recognition of separate elements, which are distinguished 
jfrom each other and how at the same tune these elements 
should become connected together in certain definite ways. 
Yet all this, in Kant’s view, is involved in the reference of 
'i3t4U|f^^these perceptions to objects. Hence the naive view of the 
;^^^^!^ordinary consciousne^, according to which mdividuad objects as 
i^-wsuch are given to us in sense in all their complete determina- 
as iadividuals, is once for all set ^de./f)I’or even tine 
of peiceptioniire not given to as apart fiom the activi^ 
.f &e mind to which they are given ;f^d, if tihey were, they 
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could not be recognised as images of objects, without a further 
mental activity. If we reduce sense to what really belongs to 
it, all that IS left would be a series of transitory sensations 
without relation to each other Thus even for an associative 
principle that could create a mere perceptive consciousness, we 
require the unconscious workmg of a principle of unity | 
kindred in nature to that which is manifested in the self- 1 
conscious activity of the understanding; and in order that we I 
may be able to make any use of the perception, so as to know 
an object by it, we require that conscious activity itself. ^ 

As we enter upon the study of the Analyhe, therefore, we 
have to strip perception of its borrowed attributes, and to 
reduce it to an element in knowledge , and we have to refer to 
the activity of thought much that we have hitherto regarded 
simply as given in sense. We have to make a fresh analysis 
of a result which hitherto has been represented as if it were 
given once for all in its completed form ^W e have to see 
the making what in the Aesthetic we took for granted as made 
Eeducing the data of sense to a mere manifold, in which no 
principle of unity is working, we have to ask what more is 
wanted for a connected inner and outer experience, ^.6., for the 
consciousness of a world of objects in space and time, all 
standing in relation to one self, winch at the same time is 
conscious of itself as one object among others In other words, 
we have to ask how a sentient subject, who is also intelligent, 
must determine his feelings by thought, ere he can represent 
himself as one individual in a world of individuals, all of which 
are included ip. one space and one time, and have their co- 
existent and successive phases definitely determined m relation 
to each other. In the Aesthetic all this was supposed to be 
given in sense. Perception was there regarded as setting us 
face to face with the individual in his complete, not to say 
mfinite, determination, which no conception could ever exhaust. 
Nov>, we have to recognise that an mdividual object can be 
determined as such only by a synthetic activity of the under- 
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fUrfnCHfrc Standing m which the manifold of sense is brought to unity , 
’"^^V^'and that the infinite detennmation of the individual merely 
^ means that this activity manifests itself m a continuous process, 

lu* which we know that it can never be completed. We have 

^ realise, in fact, that experience is a process of continuous 
^synthesis which is stimulated and guided by an idea that can 
€Aj Bever be completely realised. The beginning of this process is 
made, whenever different elements given in sense are combined 
the unity of a conception and so referred to an object.^ 
would be the determmation of that object in re- 
lation to an absolute whole beyond which no data can be giyen 
for synthesis 'i In othei words, the object in bemg determined 
k such becomes the ^ndum stans of a progressive determina- 

tion, which can find no hmit unless we are able to connect it at 
the other end with the absolute boundary of the universe |This 
# ^jN/zc^bsolute goal we assume as a reality which exists objectively, 
^^^^J^^lndependent of the process of our knowledge, % e., we assume 
4^ that the individual object is determined in relation to the 
•'ateolute whole of things ; and that we, in progressively* deter- 
^ merely tracing out hues of connexion and 

-determination, which exist independently of the knowing sub- 
td fiuM t.f ject and of all the activity of perception and thought whereby 
acquires a consciousness of it Yet, on the other hand, 
Kant points out that this idea by i^hich we are guided comes 
contradiction with the very nature or essential conception 
. /of the synthetic process by which we seek to realise it. Tor, 
H/j Jin the first place, in so far as the process is a process of 
^iSSesis* of "a given manifold, the mind that performs it can 
^ never find in itself a ground for the conviction that the 

Eeally, m we have seen and shall see more fnlly in .the sequel, t.hig 
^ di€£0 -first process m more complex than is indicated in the words used above . for 

0^ the ^nthms of the understanding implies first the distinction of the elements 
f < 3 ^ p^rcepticm (which have been combined in the blind synthesis of imagina- 

and tt^ the recognition of their connexion as corresponding a pure 
conception. ^ W® have, therefore, to think of an unconscious associative process 
imagimilioii as <»mtinuaUy anticipating and forming the basis for the con- 
edema process o# knowledge. 
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synthesis is completed and^in the second place, if we look to i 
the forms under which the manifold is given, it is manifest 
that they preclude the very idea of completion : for as we 
cannot find a limit to extension in space or to duration in 
time, so we cannot exhaust the possible determinations of a 
world in space and time It is a world which hy the nature ^ • 
of the case is without limit or boundary, which it would be 
a contradiction to suppose limited or bounded. It appears, ^ t> fn^ 
therefore, that we have to regard experience or knowledge as 
a process towards a goal which yet by the nature of the case 
it can never reach , so that the very idea of an objectively com- 
pleted world, which in the process of knowledge we seek to 
bring into consciousness, comes directly into collision with the 
fact that we are conscious of that world as being in space and 
time, and as therefore incapable of being ever completely deter- 
mined. Experience is thus an endless process, which yet^ 
necessarily is assumed to have a fixed and definite end. Or it 1 
is an endless effort to get beyond the subject to an object 
which is supposed to be determined in itself; while yet the 
very nature of the process shows that we cannot by means of 
it reach that which is determined m itself, ^ e., that we cannot 
get beyond the subjective^ 

These considerations necessarily give rise to a new concep- 
tion of the opposition betwfeen the phenomenon and the thing pSnomenon^ 

to tile tbiDg in 

m itself, a conception different from, or at least going beyond, itseif 
that in which the Aesthetic rested There the thing in itself 
was that object which was conceived as producing an affection 
in the sensibility This affection, with the aid of the forms of vA 
sensibility, was further represented as directly giving rise to the 
perception of an object, which, of course, could not be known 
to agree in any characteristic with the object that affected the 
sensibility. It might, however, be asked, — and from mere 
perception taken by itself, and viewed as Kant views it in the 
Aesthetic, no answer to the question could be derived,*-— whence | 

Co*mes this consciousness of an object different from thej ^ 
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€£■ % ^phenomenal object , or, what is the same thing, whence comes 
'f'^'^^.this consciousness of sense as having an object, so to 
I speak, thrust upn it from without? For a passivity* can be 
^ M ij:iiown only in contrast with an activity, and in the j^esthetw 
j no activity is mentioned. The answer comes in the Analytic, 
where we learn that the perception of an object does involve an 
activity of synthesis, which, however, has reference to, or is 
exerted upon, data given mdependently of it. Hence, as the 
mind becomes conscious of its own activity, it sets up a goal 
for itself in conformity with that activity, and by the deter- 
mination of the matter of sense imder its forms, it seeks to 
reach that goal. But the effect of this effort is to bring into 
prominence a collision or opposition between the end and the 
means which the mind has to use in reahzing it ; between the 
combining activity of thought and the material with which 
that activity has to work. The goal set by the mind before 
^>1/^ itself, therefore, appears as a noumenon or thing in itself, which the 
I mind cannot grasp, because it is not purely active but has to 
^ receive its matter as given. And the affection of the subjec- 
tivity, which IS thus the presupposition of its activity, must of 
course, be referred to the noumenon or thmg in itself, which 
IS the only thmg that the mind is conscious of beyond its own 
process in experience, since it is the goal which the mind sets 
^ up for that process. In this way we can see how the Analytw 
^ at once justifies the presupposition of a thing in itself made in 
Aesthetic and carries us beyond it. For it gives to the 
in itself the character of a noumenon or ideal set np by 
for itself, and just for that reason represents it as 
* ’the ultimate reality to which we must refer the affections, i.e., 

' the data on which the mind’s activity is exerted 

The truth of this view we do not yet seek to discuss. 
Indeed, the Ml discussion of it is not possible, unt il we have 

E -'-nsidered how, in Kant’s view, the character of the 
ivity of the pure intelligence limits it to synthesis df a 
en mattmr, and at the game time makes it impossible &r it . 


the JDtaleetic. 
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to realise its ideal in a matter given under the forms of time \ 
and space. At the point we have reached it is sufficient to ^ 
call attention to the way in which the problems of the 
AnalyUc and the Dialectic open before us. Perhaps one of the f 
greatest hindrances which Kant has put in our way in compre-^ 
hending the Critigue, is the formalistic way in which he has / 
separated these two paits of it, setting understanding and 
reason before us as two separate ‘ faculties,’ without casting ' 
sufficient light upon the identity of the intelligence in these j ^ 

two different aspects of it The preliminary view we have 
now taken may be sufficient to indicate how Kant’s reconsidera- 
tion of the results of the Aesthetic^ or rather of the Dissertation^ 
led him to recognize the necessity of dealing with the double 
problem as to the process and the ideal of knowledge, and to 
give a new interpretation of the contrasts between perception 
and conception, and between the phenomenon and thing in 
itself. In the Analytic and Dialectic respectively, our eyesWv/- 
are directed first to one and then to the other of the terms ^ 

in these contrasts in the Analytic to the process of experience 
and the phenomenal object, in the Dialectic to the ideal of 
experience and the noumenal object But we cannot really 
understand either, unless we keep in view that any result 
reached by looking at one of the two complementary aspects 
of the system is provisional, and that the bearmg of the Critique 
cannot be seen until we are able to combine them in one final 


fUt. 

/ HifU 


view. 


With this caution we must now proceed to the exposition 
and criticism of the Analytic 
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analysis of the Aesthetic has shown that it is the first 
step in that transformation of the ordinary consciousness 
by going back upon its presuppositions, which is the essential 
work of philosophical criticism. Taking the common view of 
perception as the immediate consciousness of an individual 
object through sense, the Aesthetic showed that such an object 
always presents itself as a special detemnnation of the pre- 
supposed individual totality of space or time, and that only on 
this theory is it possible to explain the way in which mathe- 
matical science anticipates sensible experience. The constructive 
synthesis of mathematics would not be possible, if space and 
time were not the apnon fopns of perception. 

But when we pass on to the Analytic, we find that tins first 
of critical reflexion itself starts from presuppositions 
toprewif)- which are not strictly accurate For no totahty, no individual 

(tlgoais iof '' 

4atuie. whole Can exist for us except through a synthetic actiTity, 
which brings t(^ether the data of sense in relation to the 
unity of the conscious subject If we abstract from such a 
combining activity, what remains is merely a ‘ manifold,’ a 
‘ many,’ which is not yet a ‘ nSany-in-one.’ Turther, even if 
we attribute to sense, as immediately determined by the unity 
of the conscious subject, a synthesis of the manifold which is- 
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i h 


sufficient to turn sensation into perception, we are obliged 
to regard this synthesis as implicit and unconscious, as 
a synthesis of elements which are not definitely distinguished 
and related ; and the unity of such perception still needs the 
understanding to make it exphcit. We are, therefore, obliged 
to recognise that perception without conception is blind,” and] 
that it requires the activity of the understanding to bring it 
to conceptions,” even if it be also true that '"conception 
without perception is empty,” iz, that it reduces itself to^ 
the barren unity of analytic thought, which has no relation 
to any difference or ‘ manifold/ It is, therefore, the business 

of the Analytic to show that the unity of ajpperception^i^'^ ' 

necessary to experience as well as the unity of ^ 

and to explain how, m relation to the manifold, the former . * 

urnty gives rise to the principles of a synthesis which , ' * 

are required for the determination of the objects of experience 
as such Lastly, it is the business of the Dialectic to show / , // 
how the same unity is also the source of a still higher kind of 
principles, by which the determination of objects m experience * 
is connected with that idea of absolute totahty which in the 
Aesthetic had been " represented as given ” in the case of time 
and space 

Again, both in the Analytic and in the Dialectic we find that 
Kant divides each of his problems into two subordinate 

oftliecategor- 

inguiries f>)In th e first place^ he • endeavours to analyse the wsandideas^ 
undeistandmg and the reason, and to discover the implements,^ 

the forms of synthesis, with which they are armed for their %teaert. 
work- viz., in the one case, the pure conceptions or categories '/«•* 

which the understanding uses to determme the objects of 
experience as such, and in the other case, the Ideas by means 
of which the reason seeks to carry that synthesis on to the 
unconditioned and to connect empirical knowledge with 
consciousness of things in themselves. (^)Then, in ^he _^o^^55*^A<i’4<>-» 
place, he seeks to justify both conceptions and ideas so far as 
they are capable of justification ; in other words, to show in ^ 

VOL I. X 


a- 'h 


fits 
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* the case of the pure conceptions that they are just those categories 

\ which are required for, and presupposed in, our actual know- 
ledge or expenence , and in the case of the Ideas, that, though 
1 ^ ^ they are not capable of being used in the deternnnation of 

^ ^ things in themselves, yet they have a regulative use in relation 
to empirical science, as setting before it the ideal aim after 
which it must strive and by which its progress is guided. In 
other words, Eant seeks to supply both a meta/physiccd and a 
iranscmdmtcd deduction of his categories and ideas, as well as of 
the a, jpTWTi prmciples of understanding and reason which are 
based on them.^ In this chapter we have to consider how 
Kant performed the former of these tasks, in relation to the 
categories of the understanding, though it may also be neces- 
sary to say a word about the ideas of reason in order to bring 


out the unity of Kant's method in both cases. 

In a previous chapter^ we have referred to Kant's account 
of the way in which he was led to connect his lists of cate- 
gories and of ideas with that analysis of the process of thought 
which IS supplied by formal Logic ^XJniversalising the problem 
suggested by Hume in relation to the objective value of the 
prmciple of causality, Kant askgd how we are authorised to 
say tha t an o bjective v alue attaches to any of t he a priori 
conceptions ; and this again led him to ask what a jpri ori 
conceptions there are. In seeking to answer this question, 
Kant found that the list of Aristotle's categories would not 
serve his purpose : j(for it seemed to be constructed on no 
definite principle, but merely by taking up any a priori con- 
ception which happened to present itself in a general review 
of experience. Besides, it contained several ideas which Kant 
had already discovered to be deteiminations of the forms of 
sense. | In this difficulty it sugg ested itself to Kant th at formal 
Logic hadaJready analysed the process by which the mind 
mampulates the content of the ideas wMch it already' pos sesses, 
whatever the source, a pTwr% or a posUrwr^, from which it 


^ See above, p. 20*7 
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has derived them ; and, though this is a different thmg from 
the process by which the mind goes beyond itself to apprehend ! 
objects or to add new elements to those already combined, 
in its ideas of objects, yet both processes belong to the 
same mmd, and may be expected to have an mtimate relation 
to each other. There will no doubt be an essential difference 
in the two processes, if, and in so far as, in the latter j 
there is somethmg which depends, not on the activity of| 
the subj'ective mtelligence, but on the object or on the way in 
which the subject is acted on by it (%e, upon the affections of 
sense, and the nature of the sense affected) But, m so far as 
m both cases we have manifestations of the activity of the 
intelligence itself, they will b£ closely akin to^each other , and 
what IS ascertained of the one process may be expected to afford 
a clue to discover what is true of the other. „ In other words, 
the real process of intelligence, so far as it is a priori, may 
be expected to show characteristics identical with, or closely 
analogous to, those of its formal process hTow, the character- 
istics of the latter process had been, as Kant held, sufficiently 
explained by formal Logic : a science which was aU but com- 
pleted at a stroke by Aristotle^ and inherited from him without ^ 

substantial change by his successors Hence this formal Logic ' 

was for him a safe and secure pomt of departure for the^^ / ^ 
discovery of the transcendental Logic ; and he held that every- ' » 
one of the elements of the former might he treated as a ^ , 
guiding thread in the search for some corresponding element 
in the latter ) 


^ ... 



The process of thought as analysed by formal Logic isThefmmai l 

processes of "" 

divided into the three subordinate processes of conception, judg- 
ment and reasoning, and each of these has its special character- ^pfaonTaie 
istics A jconception is defined in contrast with a perceptionf 
as a general idea, which , as general, is not in immediate relation ^ 
to an object, but con stitutes a unity und^ which the percep- a ////;'! 
tions of obie cts may be brought, either directly or indirectly, 
through other conceptions less general than itself (the extension 
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' and comprehension of a conception being in inverse ratio to 
IV/' other). Judgment, agam, is the process in which this 

^ / relation between a perception and a conception, or between two 
. conceptions, is estabhshed; hence we may say that the one use 
of conceptions is to make judgment possible, ^ e., to subsume 
under them perceptions or less general conceptions Fmally, 

/ / the reasoning or syllogistic process is a process in which the £ 
between the terms of the judgment is carried to the ^ 
. f 'furthest point, reaching its ultimate goal when no further 
^middle term can be found between the subiect and the 

i Jfr ii " 

i i >t,, >i 

moB irom me “ intelligenee proceeds analytically in other 

* words, it starts with an idea, ie,& conception or perception of an 

judgment end v , -i r , 

ODJ®°t, Which It presupposes as given without asking how it is 


naseir differ ISToW 




Siven; and it is by abstraction from that idea that the inteUi- 
gence gets the conception which in the judgment it attaches 
)/ ^ ^ predicate, and also the conception which in the 

^ ^ combine the subject and 

f, predicate of the conclusion When, however, we begin to 

^Pply ^ of judgment and 
'syllogism in which the mtelhgence goes beyond itself to 
/ft i determine an object, or goes beyond its conception of an object 
iir; ’ ^ elements thereto, we find that something more is 

^ necessary. Here we have to do not with the analysis of a com- 
plex conception of an object which is already formed, but with 
the first formation of the conception of the object, or with the 
laddition of new elemfets to it. At the point we have now 
^reached, the question how this is possible can no longer be 
answered in the simple way which was considered sufficient 


j 


in the A.esihetw, t e , by saying that it is in perception, pure 
or empirical, that the object as presented to the mind, and 
that it is from perception also that all new elements must be 
drawn which are to be added to the conception of it For an 
objedi BB such m now seen to be a ^many-in-one,’ the conscious- 
n^ of which cannot be accounted for by the impressions of 
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sense taken singly, but only by their being combined on some 
principle of union And in hke manner, the addition of new 
elements to the conception of an object implies, not only that 
these elements are g'lmn in sense, but also that the intelligence 
is able to bind them up with the others already combined ; and 
for this also there is required some prmciple of union. In 
this case, the activity of thought cannot extract from the 
objects with which it deals the more general conceptions under 
which it subsumes them , but it must bring these conceptions 
with it to the ' given data ’ in order to combine them in the 


/ ^ 


consciousness of an object, or to add new elements to the con- ^ 
ception of that obj'ect. Further, as in analysis we cannot stop ^ 
till we find the simplest and most general idea under which a 
class of objects can be brought, so in synthesis we cannot stop 
tiU we find some first principle or all-embracing idea beyond 
which our intelligence can seek for nothing further Here,! 
therefore, for the analytic processes of judgment and reasoning, ’ 
in which the mind derives all the data it needs from the 


conceptions with which it deals, we must substitute synthetic ' 
processes, in which the intelligence must itself supply all the| 
principles of unity by means of which it determines its obj'ects^ 
And, as in the former case, we have in judgment and reasomng 
analysis upon analysis up to the point where no further 
analysis is possible, so here we shall have synthesis upon 
synthesis, up to a first principle in which reason is finally 
satisfied. But the synthetic j'udgment is impossible without 
a priori conceptions to establish unity in the given manifold of 
perception, and the synthetic syllogism is impossible without 
a prion ideas to which we may carry back the entiie synthetic 
process of judgment, and by means of which we may give it 
perfect completeness and unity Or, to put the same thing in 
another aspect, we require an a prion principle of understanding 
to combine the elements of the manifold of perception in rela- 
tion to the unity of the conscious subject; while we require an 
a prion principle of reason to enable us finally to complete the j 
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I synthesis of objects, and so to overcome the division between 
I object and subject, and reach the deternnnation of the thing in 
I itself. In the former case, therefore, the understanding, and in 
f the latter case the reason, has to supply the a pnom prmciples 
i which are required for knowledge, and which are not to be got 
^ by analysis from the data to which they are to be applied. 

(-Recording to this view, then, there are real functions of 
^ ^d^rstanding and reason in relation to knowledge, which 

correspond exactly with their formal functions in relation to 
1^^ thought ; and both understanding and reason bring with them 


- a priori principles for the determination of obiects. /But there 
^ very important difference For the a priori principles of 
are necessary m order that anything may be 
<i2i£Zirv.;iydetennmed as an object at all, and they mws^ find apphcation 

A X. £ - jrjr ? 

“ any data ot sense are given in such a way that they 
brought in relation to consciousness whereas the a 
principles of reason are not necessary for the determina- 
of obj'ects in relation to the conscious subject, but only for 
absolute completion of such determination. The latter, 
^ apphcation, only if the manifold for synthesis 
^ exhausted, and the synthetic process of the under- 
brought to a conclusion. They are m fact prmciples, 


'K' -H a'A A-f</ . , JJ 1 , " ^ 

” ^nich can only be to bnng the synthesis of the 

^ be the case that the 
.. Ot forms under which the manifold is given for synthesis, le, 
time and space, are such as to preclude the completion of the 
synthesis of the under^andmg, then the a prmciples of 
reason can have no objective apphcation They can only 
represent an ideal of reason which can never become actual. 
On the other hand, the pure principles of the understandmg, 
the prmciples which are mvolved in the activity of 
judgment, must needs, as we have said, find apphcation, if there 
is to be ,such a thing as knowledge ; for only through the 
apphcation of these principles can the manifold become united 
m the conception of an object We may therefore see, even 
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from this preliminary view of the matter, that, on Kant’s 
principles, the a synthesis of understanding must he 

possible, while the a pmori synthesis of reason must be im- 
possible, or, what is the same thmg, that the a ^priori 
conceptions of understanding must be objectively valid in so 
far as the manifold to which they have to be applied is given, 
while the a jpriori ideas of reason cannot be valid, because the 
synthesis of understanding to which they have to be apphed, 
cannot be completed. 

( Deferring, in the meantime, the consideration of the a jpTior% what is 

^ necessary for 

principles of reason, let us look more closely into Kant’s ^ 

" metaphysical deduction,” his discovery of the categories 

of the understanding , — to which he was led by a consideration of 

the forms of judgment The prmciple upon which he goes is, 

as we have seen, that the analytic judgment, — in which ourS^,"’"’'' * 

w i' fin j'’ 

understanding subsumes the perceptions or conceptions f 

already possesses under higher conceptions got by analysis 
from them, — ^has a close correspondence with the synthetic 
judgment, in which the understanding goes beyond itself and 
what it already knows m order to determine objects, (or to ^ 
determine them further than they are already determined for 
us,) by bringing the manifold of perceptions under conceptions 
derived from itself There is, however, an important difference 
in the two cases compared for, in the former case, a subject is * 

brought under predicates that already form part of the idea of /a, 

that subject, while in the latter case, what is given in sense 
is only a manifold, a number of elements unconnected 
with each other, and it would seem as if these could become ^ 
connected together, so as to form a proper logical subject only 
after the predicate had been applied to them In other words,^^^"^^^ 
it would seem as if in this case the predicate were needed to At 
give to the subject that unity in virtue of which alone it can At 
be an object of thought, or a subject to which any predicate 
can be attributed. Tor the manifold must be combined mth 
thought, if it IS to be combined into an object for thought. 
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TTonf-. tnes to get over this dithculty by distinguishing percep- 
tom md conception as twp fitepajiiLkii£wiedg;e^ m the 
' which we have synthesis , whil e in t^eje^nd. w have^ the^ 

^ ^ . consciousness of the principle of the synthesis Of the former 

' hTsays’ that it ^ the “ work of imagination, a blind hut neces- 
sary function of the soul without which we should have no 
knowledge, though we are seldom even conscious of it” But 
though this synthesis is necessary for knowledge, it is not 
sufScient for it. In addition to it there is recjuired “ for 
Y knowledge, m the proper sense of the word,” an activity of the 
'^^^^l^understandmg, the business of which is to “bnng the imagina- 
Ijyg gyjjjjjggjg jq concoptions,” 1 6 , tc detect the principles of 
implied m such synthesis, or to find some principle 
under which it may be brought^ Uow, when we go back to 
the beginnmg, the principles of unity, by which the manifold 
is combined and is determined as a definite object for thought, 
must be found in the umty which thought has with itself, and 
which is expressed in the analytic judgment. Kant holds, 
therefore, that the synthetic unity of an object, as a definite 
object,of perception which can be made the subject of analysis, 
is due to the same prmciples which govern such analysis. 
It IS only that the use to which they aje put is somewhat 
different Thus the logical prmciples involved in judgment , 
become a guide to us in bringing the primitive synthesis of 
imagmation to conceptions.”^ In a pregnant passage, which 
almost breaks down with the weight of meaning which he 
makes it carry, Kant declare, that the same function, which 
gives unity to the different ideas in a judgment, gives unity 
also to the bare synthesis of different ideas in a perception * 
and this unity, when we express it in its generality, is the 
conception of the understanding Hence, the same understand- 
ing, by the same acts which enabled it, through the analytic 
unity of thought with itself, to give to its conceptions the 


^ In next chapte we shall consider more particularly which of these 
ways of expression is the more exact statement of the truth 
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ogical form of the judgment, is enabled also, by means of 
he synthetic unity of rhought with itself m apprehending the 
nanifold of perception, to introduce into its ideas a transcen- 
lental content. These acts, therefore, in the latter application, 
ire entitled the a pnon conceptions of the understanding, and 
hey refer a prwn to objects, a kind of reference which is 
iltogether beyond the scope of general Logic.” ^ 

The passage, from which the foregomg quotations are taken, 
iontains some ideas which must wait for explanation till we 
each the Transcendental Deduction of the Categories. For 
he present purpose, it may be sufficient to exhibit its general 
Irift Sense, whether pure or empirical, yields only a mani-«''^^^*^*^ 
bid, which requires to be brought to a unity ere by its means ' ' 

ve can have a perception of any object. Hence, a synthetic 
udgment by which the manifold of perception is put together 
n the unity of an obj'ect must precede aU analytic judgments 
t might, indeed, seem that m the primitive synthesis judg-V^ye^^-. 
nent was not lequired , for synthesis, as a mere p^ttmg 
ogether of the elements of perception, can be explained by 

he imagination as a blind and unconscious manifestation of # - 

* - /7 

he unity of thought. This at least might seem sufficient to 4”/ 

xplain why we haye distinct images of perception, in which V 

he manifold of sense is brought together into one idea which y*/' 

aay be made the subject of a judgment But it is not so ; 

or the consciousness of such a unity, as an object of thought 

\rhich may be made a subject of predication, is attained only 


/a/#.*/ '' 

iif 


f I 


^hen the judgment is actually made, and the perception is 
hus at once distinguished from, and referred to, a conception 
srhich expresses the principle of its unity (or under which 
ts unity IS brought). Such a judgment may be called analytic. 


ince what it expresses as the predicate is already involved in W 

be subject But so to call it, would be to forget that it is as 
istmgmshed from and related to the predicate that the subject 
ets its determination as subject In other words, the judg- 4* ‘ 

■A 791 B, 105 
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J ^^ment appears to presuppose a movement of thought which is 
f accomplished in it and we may say from one point of 
view, that the primitive judgment determines the perceived 
^ /""Z^obieot synthetically in relation to a conception which is not 
' contained in the idea of it as perceived , while from another point 
of view we may say that the object as perceived is already deter- 
mined by the conception and that the primitive judgment only 
analyses it. In the passage which we are considenng, Kant 
uses language which is not quite distinct, and we shall have to- 
consider in the next chapter whether the difiS.culty suggested is 
3ver fairly met by him. (For the present it is sufficient to 
point out that the analytical process of judgment, in which a 
more general conception is abstracted from a less general and 
then used as a predicate to determme it, is conceived by Kant 
IS analogous to, and m pnnciple identical with, the synthetical 
ifocess, by which a conception denved from the understanding 
s used to determme a perception denved from sense, and so to 
■give objective value to the imaginative synthesis of the mani- 
fold. In the former case, we have thought abidmg with itself 
and its possesions, and, so to speak, reasserting its own unity 
with itself m the apprehension of all their differences ; m the 
latter case, we have thought gomg out of itself to determme 


ismn » Tjew m 
frtiife relation of 
the anal jkc to 
sjnmdLic 
jiadgment 


by its own unity that which has not previously been brought 
within its reach. But the processes are, as Kant thinVg 
fundamentally identical. Hence, the account given by formal 
logic of the pure unity of thought with itself, which is ex- 
hibited in the analytic judgment, may be used as a guide to 
&cover the categones by which perceptions are referred to 
objects, or by which the synthesis of the manifold of percep- 
tion made by imagination is so “ brought to conceptions ” that 
it can be recognised as objective.^ 

There are, however, some ambiguities in Kant’s statement 
which may require a word of explanation. Thus it is confusmg 
speaks of the pure conception of the under- 
a ™ Singular, while at the end of the passage he 

Li ^ tAh^4L" A» is‘ % t* r# 
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uses the plural This, however, we may account for by the 
fact that what he is dealing with is the method in which the 
pure umty of thought differentiates itself in relation to the 
manifold of perception. The categories are “species of the] 
unity of apperception,” which disappear in that unity when we | 
regard them only in relation to it, while they appear as a i 
number of separate conceptions when we view them m relation ' 
to the manifold. Hence, in the former reference, it would be ^ 
natural to speak of the conception, rather than of the concep- 
tions, of the understanding , only we must remember that, in 
Kant’s view, the pure unity ‘reveals itself in various functions 
of umty even in the pure analytic judgment, which for that 
reason is used as a guide to the discovery of the categories 

Another and more important difi&culty is to explain how£^®^^^^® 
those pure conceptions, which primarily are only aspects of the 

judgXQiSnt 

unity of thought with itself independent of any matter, can 
possibly yield principles of umty to determme the synthesis of 
the manifold of sense. This diflB.culty cannot in the meantime 
be fully considered, I have, however, already remarked that 
it is one of the peculiarities of the synthetic act of judgment, 
which Kant is describing, that it is only in reference to the 
predicates, under which the understanding brings the manifold 
of sense, that that manifold can ifcself be determined as a 
subject. And now I may add that, according to Kant’s 
doctrine, it is only in reference to the manifold that the pure 
function of unity gets its character as a predicate, under which 
the manifold can be brought. There is thus a reciprocal pre- 
supposition which it would be impossible to understand, if we 
were here dealing with a process in which one step was com- 
pleted before the other began, and not with the analysis of an 
orgamc unity in which each element imphes all the rest, and 
can be separated from them only by abstraction. Kant, indeed, 
holds that the pure process of thought can be separated, and 
that it IS separated by formal Logic, from any matter But he 
is obliged to recognise immediately that in this separation it is 
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not wliat it IS in the unity. ^^Anli it to show th^' 
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when we carry out such a separation to its necessary result, the 
analytic unity itself disappears in identity. Kant himself 
practically confesses as much when he says that analysis pre- 


supposes synthesis, and the analytic unity the synthetic unity 
/The main difficulty of this part of Kant’s work, m fact, is just 
i this, that he thrusts in the pure analytic judgment as a middle 
, tenn between the unity of apperception and the categones, 
land does not discern that his own reasoning is entirely fatal 
to its existence This, howeyer, will be more clearly seen, 
if we follow Kant closely in the process wheieby he makAp 
the former a guiding thread to the latter. 

Kant, then, attempts to discover the pure a pnon concep- 
reference to the fourfold classification of judgments 
to Quantity, Quality, Eelation, and Modality, with 
subordinate modifications Taking this classification as 
ascertained result of the Logic which analyses the formal 
process of thought, he asks what wiU correspond to it in the real 
v»'f» hujf process of knowledge, %e., what is the “ Transcendental System ” 

to this “Logical System « ? (Thus, if judgment 
hf>% •T’r analysing a conception must determine the Quantity of the 
^ subject in relation to the predicate, there must be some corre- 
spondmg “function of unity ” by which the manifold of sense 
IS determined when it is brought together in the perception>of 
an object And what that function must he, we may at once see 
if we consider that as, accordmg to the view of the formal 
logicians, the analysis of ideas necessarily involves a reference 
to Quantity, the idea of Quantity itself must be a principle on 
^ch the manifold elements of the idea were put together 
We get, therefore, corresponding to the singular, particular, and 
umversal judgments, the categories or forms of Umty, Plurality, 
and Totality. In hke manner, if analysis necessarily has 
respect to Quality, to the exclusion of the predicate from 
or mclmon of it in the subject, or finaUy to the inclusion of 
the subject m a sphere defined only by the negation of the 
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predicate, synthesis must be negative, or positive, or limitative, 
determination, which gives rise to the three categories of 
Reality, Negation, and Limitation. Again, if analysis involves 
that the ideas distmguished are at the same time related , — either 
simply as a predicate to a subject in the categorical judgment, 
or as reason and consequent in the hypothetical judgment, or 
finally as genus to the species, which it mcludes but which 
reciprocally exclude each other, m the disjunctive judgment, — 
it follows, that m the synthesis by which the manifold is put 
together in an objective consciousness theie must be three 
corresponding modes , and these we may by anticipation recog- 
nise as the relations of Substance and Accident, of Cause and 
Effect, and of Reciprocal Determmation. Lastly, if the analytic 
judgment implies that the predicate shall be conceived as 
either assertonaUy, problematically, or apodictically connected 
with the subject, it follows that in the synthesis whereby the 
consciousness of an object is constituted, there is a principle of 
determination of the manifold objects as possibly, actually, or 
necessarily, united with the self-consciousness of the subject 
for which they are. In short, as all analytical judgments, by 
which some element of an idea is separated from, and referred 
as a predicate to, a subject, mvolve a determination of the subject 
and predicate in relation to each other in Quantity, Quality, 
Relation, and Modality, according to one or other of three alter- 
native forms of the categories, it would seem that the synthesis 
by which the conception of an object is formed out of the mani- 
fold, must involve a determining process aecordmg to corre- 
sponding principles For, as the separation of the elements of 
an idea which the mind possesses only gives us a clear conscious- 
ness of these elements as already determined in eertam relations 
to each other, it is obvious that m the process whereby the mind 
first went beyond itself to form the idea of an object by-unitmg 
the elements of the manifold together, there was involved the 
determination of the manifold in all these various ways. Thus 
the synthesis, by which the manifold must be brought together 
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order to be an object for the conscious subject, involves a 
determination of the manifold by all these species of categories 
accordmg to one of the three forms of each species"^ 

{The first criticism to be made upon Kant’s attempt thus to 

elicit the principles of determinant or synthetic judgment from 

those of analytic or formal judgment, is that it does not quite 
correspond to his own idea of a "^metaphysical deduction” of 
^/f> the categories Objecting to Aristotle’s list of categories as 
empirically "" picked up,” he demands that the categories should 
{jg evolved from “ an idea of the whole of a priori knowledge,” 
which shall exhaustively determine all the parts and their 
relations to each other "Transcendental philosophy,” he 
fu says, "has the advantage that it can, but also the obligation 

that it must, seek out its conceptions accordmg to a principle , 
^ for its conceptions must spring pure and unmmgled from the 
absolute unity, and, therefore, they must 
be connected with each other according to one idea. But such 
. a connexion necessarily puts into our heads a rule, according 
of each pure conception of the understand- 
% v-- ing, and the completeness of the whole list, may be determined 

^ pnori” ^ ITow, how does Kant realise this idea ? He 
points out that the categories are forms of the a priori synthesis 
by which objects are determined as such, and, as we shflll see, 
he Games them back to “ pure apperception ” as the unity out 
of which they spring But instead of showing directly how 
they sprmg from that umty, he has taken the roundabout 
method of basing Bis list of the pure conceptions that rule the 
synthetic judgment upon the aspects or modes of analytic 
judgment, and he has simply adopted the list of these modes 
from formal Logic. But, if he had realised his own ideal, he 
would have been obliged, first of aU, to show how it foBows 
from the idea of the analytic judgment that the list should 
contain just these and no other forms. And, even after he had 
used the ‘ lexical system ’ so derived as a clue for the discovery 

»A. e7;B. 92. 
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of the categories, he would not have considered himself free from 
theohligation of showing fromthenatureof the synthetic judgment 
itself that they form a complete system of a priori conceptions.^ 

IsTow, as to the first of these steps, the assumption that the Pure form, 

taken 

analytic judgment has all the forms mentioned and no others, 

or m other words, that these deternunations belong to the form tte’ 

as distinguished from the matter of judgment, and therefore m^eot 

and predicate 

fall within the scope of a Logic that deals with mere analysis, 

f/ -I // 

Kant’s trust m the finished work of the logician has obviously ‘t*'* 
For, if we strictly apply the idea of analysis, the 
determinations of Quantity, Quahty, Eelation, and Modality 
must immediately disappear, hke all other determinations, in the ^ 

bare identity of subject and predicate; and with that the judg - / 
ment itself will lose all its meamng To see this we need only ^ ^ 

observe how the idea of hmiting Logic to the form of thought.^ /j-^/ 
has worked itself out m the history of the science.' The 
evitable results of the search for bare form without matter has 


been to ehminate one element after another, till the judgment 
has disappeared in the expression of bare identity First , 
M odality was excluded , because a ylytic judgments are^always 
necessa ry, and with any other connexion of conceptions than 
that which is indicated by analysis formal Logic has nothing 
to do. In the next place, the various relations expressed in 
the Categorical, hypothetical, and disjunctive judgments were 
reduced to the single relation of containing and contained 
Quantity. Then Hamilton proposed that the predicate should 
be quantified on the, ground that what is imphcit in thought 
should be made explicit in Logic ” , in other words, in order to 
make manifest the identity, he would remove the quantity 
from form into matter. The predicate bemg quantified and 
the judgment thus reduced to an equation, the next step was 
that the quantity of particular judgments should be made 
defimte by the introduction of number. Jevons went a step 
further, and argued that if the predicate is to be quantified on 
the ground that what is implicit in thought should be made 
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explicit in Logic, then it should be also qualified by the sub- 
ject, because in the judgment, it is implicitly hmited thereby : 
in other words, to make manifest the identity, Jevons removed 
the quality from form into matter. Thus the formula of 
judgment became, not A=B, or A = some B, but A=AB: not, 
“All men are mortal,” or, “AU men are some mortals,” but, 

“ All men are mortal men.” Thus there remains but a single 
step to be taken to bring formal Logic to the euthanasia of 
pure form : viz , that the subject also should be qualified by 
the predicate The judgment would then take the form, 

' AB=AB, or, “ Men mortal are mortal men,” and would pass 
into the tautological expression of an identity ^ 

The truth, then, is that the elimination of matter from the 
I judgment is possible only when the form is reduced to a simple 
I identity. A tautological judgment is the only pure analytic 
judgment, and a tautological judgment is, strictly speaking, no 
judgment at all. It is a judgment that is never made except , 
as a logical exercise. Identity has no significance except in 
relation to difierences Even where there is an appearance of 
' a simple identical judgment, there 'is always an implied nucunce 
of difference, left to be indicated by emphasis, between the 
subject and the predicate. “ A mail’s a man for a’ that ” is 
not a tautology In the purest analytic judgments which we 
can make there is always a synthesis of difference. Kant, 
mdeed, says that the judgment, “All bodies are extended” is 
analytic, because without this quality we cannot have the 
conception of body at all. But no one would make that 
judgment, unless there were other qualities or elements m the 
conception of body with which extension was or might be 
connected, or if it meant merely “The extended is the 
extended.” The separation of one quality from the complex 
of qualities in an object is always made in view of establishing 
a new relation between the elements of that complex, or 
between it and other objects.^ 

> We aiay expresi this otherwise by saytog that the objeet of a jndgnient is 
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Another conseauence of what has heen lust said may he»^®“®*3*® ^ 

** •/ syllogismisno 

mentioned, though it carries us beyond our immediate subject. “J^***®" ^ . 

If a merely analytic judgment is no judgment at aU, th en 

a merely analytic syllogism is no reasonmg at all For 

reasonmg means the mediate combmation of two i dea s | 

which are not capable of being immediately united. But ' 

in pure analysis there are no differences to dissolve, which axe 

not presupposed as already dissolved, or if there are, nothmg } 

is done to dissolve them. A complex idea is supposed to be « 

present to the mind, but the whole analytic process does 

nothing to bring its elements into closer relation either to 

each other or to the mind. They are assumed to be already 

united with each other, or, as far as they are not already 

brought to unity, their reference to each other as subject and 

predicate does nothing to help us to reunite them in a better 

way • nor will any extension of the analytic process such as 

gives nse to a “ tree of Porphyry ” and to a syllogistic process 

of subsumption, make matters better. In like manner, the 

idea which is to be subjected to the logical process is assumed 

to be already united with thought, i e , in Kant’s language, with 

the “ I thmk ” of Consciousness , or, if its union is still 


imperfect, the most thorough analysis cannot disclose any 
link which wiU more perfectly combme the content with the 
form of thought, the object with the mind which thinks it 
On this view of it the whole process of syllogistic reasoning 
proves nothmg, or proves only by a glanng pehtio pnnctjm 
The mind simply revolves on itself, or does over agam its own 
finished work, and never can by any possibility gain one step 
in advance In this case, therefore, we have a reasoning that 4- 
contradicts the very idea of reasoning, just as in the former 
case we had a judgment that contradicted the idea of 
judgment. 


to produce an identity, to reach a unity of conception. Judgment is concep- 
tion in the making. Where the identity is reached, which it would he the 
business of the analytic judgment to express, there is no longer any reason for 
judging at all (Of. above, p. 269 soq ) 

VOL. I Y 
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^ SffiffiTng appears, then, that formal Logic does not give ns any 
y account of a pure process of thought which might furnish a 

clue for the discovery of the forms necessary to the a^7%on 
f ^ determination of objects If its prmciple be carried out, it 
empties the processes with which it deals of all the content 
which they seem to have, and reduces their form to nothing : 
indeed, it was only because that principle was not fuUy 
y developed in the “general Logic” of Kant, that it still 

./#l--^»t*//^^^-^'<.see^ned to have a “form of thought” to speak about ^ In 
^^^^^^^^]^ther words, it was only in so far as formal Logic still 
preserved a kind of ghost of that real process which Kant 
seekmg to discover, that it seemed to supply him with 
a, clue to the discovery. And Kant’s advance to the new Lome 
was simply a disguised refutation of the old, a restoration to 
Logic of the elements which, guided by a false principle, it had 
been led to reject, and a correction of the false views which 
*;■ had arisen out of this rejection To Kant, indeed, just because 

he holds to the idea that the pure process of thought is 
analytic, the modifications which he has to introduce in order to 
reach the synthetic process, appear to be accommodations of pure 
thought to the nature of our perceptions Hence, in opposition 
to such accommodation, — which, by the nature of the case can 
only give nse to a knowledge of phenomena, — ^pure thought is 
conceived by him as settmg up an ideal of knowledge, which, 
if it could be realised, would be a knowledge of noumena 
or things in themselves. If, however, we reject the idea of 
analytic thought, these modifications wiU take an altogether 
different aspect. They will cease to be accommodations of 
Aought to a foreign matter, with which somehow it has to 
deal, and will be seen to be the first steps toward a truer view 
of the process of thought than that which was expressed in 
formal Lt^c; and the ideal of knowledge will cease to be 

confused with that abstract identity in which all knowledge 

all thought disappear!^ 

forfofs, *The first steps in this transformation or modification of the 
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analysis of judgment in formal Logic are already taken by Kant ^ ' 

in his account of that analysis For Kant does not simply^-'/’' 
borrow his list of forms from the logicians, but modifies their - 7, 

list with reference to the purpose for which he is going to use^*^^ J 
it, remarking with some naivety, that certain distinctions are • * 

of importance with reference to transcendental Logie, 
would not properly fall within the scope of formal Logie ^The^ 
“logical system” had thus to be somewhat modified ere it could 
afford a clue to the “ transcendental system ” ; in other words, 
the due had to be earned to the pomt to which it was supposed 
to lead Thus, in order to reach a tnple division of the sub- 
dhsses of the categories, Kant adds, in quality, the infinite 
judgment to the positive and the negative judgments, and, in 
quantity, the singular judgment to the universal and particular 
judgments Formal Logic, as he points out, does not need to 
distinguish the singular from the universal judgment, because 
in both the subject in the whole of its extension is subsumed 
under the predicate Kor does it regard the infinite judgment 
M distinct from the affirmative for it has to do only with the 
affirmative or negative character of the judgment, and not with 
the character of the predicates asserted or denied But 


t 

/ ? 


transcendental Logic has to tal^e account of these distinctions, 
for it has to estimate the objective value of the judgments 
m question In truth, the schema of tnphcity is out of pla^e 
in an analytic al division o^ judgments , — and where should 
division be analytical if not in the very logic of analysis ^ — 
for, as Kant himself eleswhere tells us, analytical division 
IS always twofold, and only synthetical division threefold. It 
has been made a difficulty that my divisions in pure philosophy 
are almost always threefold But this lies m the nature of the 
case Bor, if an a prion division is to be made, it must be 
, ^either analytical, according to the principle of contradiction, or 
^ synthetical, and if, in the latter case, it is to be based on 
d priori conceptions (and not as in mathematics on perceptions), 
^ then, according to that which is required for synthetic unity 
'h / ’ 
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in general, the division must he a trichotomy ; for it must be 
a division which includes, first, a condition, then a conditioned 
and thirdly the conception which arises from the union of these 
two But if this be true, it follows that for formal Logic there 
never can be any third category, and it can, therefore, give us 
no real help in the discovery of a list, the essential feature 
which is tnplicity. Or, to put the same idea in anothei 
it IS useless in a thought which proceeds by mere 
identity, to seek for the same elements which are to be dis- 
covered in a thought which proceeds by differentiation anc 
integration The third category, expressing, as Kant himsell 
says, the combination of the other two, involves a function fe 
thought for which in mere formal Logic there is no room.) 

This may be made clearer, if we refer anticipatively to the 
use which Kant makes of his list’ of categories. The mode oJ 
their discovery would suggest the idea that, while every judg 
\ is necessarily determined in quantity, quality, relation 

modality, yet that it can only be determined according tc 
out of three alternatives under each head And this 
is the usual way in which formal Logic presents 
matter to us, though it offers the choice of two, rathei 
^^^than of three, alternatives. Thus every iudgment is eithei 
Wwi aflarmative or negative, and the affirmative and negative 

, ^ judgments are regarded as two distinct and independent 

acts which have no necessary relation to each other. If 
however, we insist on this division, and treat it as absolute 
if we hold to the idea that affirmative and negative judg- 
ateolutely exclude each other, then both judgments will 
lose all their signification ; for a mere affirmation which is not 
d^naination and therefore not negation, and a pure negation 


I 

I tueftohc 


/I . 


d&r UriheiUkra/tf Introduction, § 9. We might ask also, how it is 
possible oona^tly with Kant’s |ninciples that thought should find m itseh 
fee terUtm gmdf whidi is necessary to combine the duality of its elements in a 
feli^ eat^ory,, whieh ae Kant tells ns, unites the two others and is somethin^g 
more than feeir mere external combination. (B 110 ) This subject will b< 
oomedered m fee chapter on the schematism of the categories* 
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which IS BOt determination and therefore not affirmation, are/j. 

equally unmeaning It may, however, he safely said that we 

never make a negative judgment which, in removing a predicate , ^ ^ 

does not imply the position of some other predicate within 

the general sphere of reality to which the judgment refers , 

nor an affirmative judgment, which does not further determine 

the subject by excluding from it some predicate lying withm the 

sphere of reality to which it is alieady regarded as belonging 

When we say that, “ The soul is not material,” we are 

thinking of the soul as belonging to a genus which is now 

further divided or determined ; and, therefore, in denying 

that it belongs to one species of the presupposed genus, we 

are implying that it belongs to one of the other possible 

species, which are more or less definitely marked off by the 

exclusion So, if we say that This triangle is right-angled,” 

we are by this affirmation excludmg other alternatives, which 

are more or less definitely thought as left open by the 

general definition of a triangle. ^There are not, therefore,,! 

three alternative kinds of judgments, positive, negative, 

and limitative (or infinite), but judgment, if we characterise ^ ^ 

it fully, is always essentially limitative, or, in other words, 

judgment always implicitly involves what is expressed most 

fully in the limitative form of j’udgment, % e , affirmation through 

negation. Thus the three forms do not stand beside each'^^^^'^^^^ 

other as forms between which a choice must be made, but 

really express different ^‘momenta” or phases an one process ^ 

^ of thought, to which indeed we may separately direct attention, 
but which we cannot treat as independent processes. The pure 
affirmative relation of a predicate to a subject would have no 
meaning, if there were not also a difference which might take 
I . the form of a negative judgment , and the truth can be expressed 
* only by showing how through this difference or negation a posi- 
tive unity still maintains itself A similar hue of argument 
might be pursued in relation to the quantitative determination 
of objects as one, many, or one-m-many. The functions of 

firyUf^ ^ 
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. thought by which such determinations are made cannot be 

^ separated, as singular, particular, and universal judgments 

between which we have to choose ; but the determination of an 
i indmdual is always a determination of it as one particular 
^ universal, or as itself a universal in which many 
particulars are reduced to unity. These judgments therefore 
can only be distinguished from each other as special 
'^nwmenia'^ in the process of determination, which cannot 
be separated from each other, though attention may be 
especially directed to one or other of them.^ 

Now Kant, as we shall see more fully in the sequel, does 
tfeem as emb, categories, or the judgments founded on them, 

as alternatives. This is at once obvious in regard to the cate- 
gories of Quantity and Quality, from each of which he derives 
v/, one, and only one a priori principle, for the determmation of 
■u«e^e expenence Thus under the head of Quality he does not 
(A attempt to find any application for the categones of reality or 
/ y.w negation, but only for that of Ihnitation, which is the unity of 

principle which he denves from 
ifmfluhiex- of categories is that the real necessarily has a 

'’Y®J'^,f*^'oertam degree of intensity, and is determined as standing 
‘*^***** ^f^/.^ somewhere between zero and absolute fulness. In the same 
way the only pimciple which he derives from the categories of 
Quantity is that every phenomenon must be represented as 
extensive, ie, a many-in-one, a number of homogeneous units. 
There is no separate or alternative determmation by Unity, 
Plurality, and Totality, but every object is regarded as deter- 
mmed by the last of these (as mcluding the other two}. 
Under Edation, indeed, we have three separate principles, hnt 
this does not really mvalidate what has been said, for the 
\r three principles are not three alternatives between which we 
to choose, but three different steps in one process , and, as * 
^ shown hereafter, the principle of causality pr^upposes the 
P^ciple of substance and the principle of reciprocity implies 
hoti the others. Th^ are, however, ^ this ease separately 
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stated, because each involves a complex movement of thought 

in itself Lastly, the categories of Modahty are not alter- 4"^ 

j liL.it ■ij" i0f^ 

natives, hut, according to Kant’s own showing, three stages in ^ 

the progressive determmation of an object in relation to the^^f^^^^^ 
knowing subj'ect; for, as he says, “it is a gradual process by 
which the understanding mcorporates with itself that which is '/•' ' 

presented to it ; first, it problematically judges somethmg to * 

be possible ; next, assertorially accepts it as true, and finally 
determines it as inseparably bound up with itself, le., as 
necessary and apodicticaUy certain.” ^ 

It appears, then, that we have not here a threefold division' 
of each class of categories, out of which one alternative may 
be selected at one time, and another at another, for the deter- 
mmation of particular objects • we have only different aspects 
or ‘ mom enta ’ of that d etermma tion of the manifold by thought 
which is in v olve d m the consciousness of obj'ects as suS~. and 
the “j’udgment of experience ” is not" only a deterimStion in 
quahty, quantity, relation, and modality, but m each of these 
by aU the categones It is true, however, that Kant by his 
way of takmg up each category and prmciple by itself renders 
this at first somewhat obscure, and that he scarcely gives us 
sufficient indication that he is dealmg with different aspects of j 
one synthesis, or ‘ momenta ’ in one process, to counteract that ' 
impression. 

It may, however, be said that though Kant may not absolutely 
separate the subordinate categories m each class from each other, ^ 

yet he does seem to make a decided division between the 
different classes of categories j^very logical judgment as such, ^ 

■must be detemuned in quantity, quality, relation, and modahty. 

But, when Kant deals with the corresponding determmation 
obj’ects, he seems to draw a marked Ime of division between^^^ll^^^ 
their determmation by quantity and quahty, and their deter- 
mination by relation and modahty. “This table,” he says,^^^#-,;-^ 
“ which eontams four classes of conceptions of the understandmg,^^^|^^^^|;|‘^2[^ 


lA. 76; B. 101. 
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1 has a primary division into two sections, of which the former 
is directed to objects of jp&rcept%m (pure as well as empirical), 
while the latter is directed to the mstence of these objects (m 
relation to each other and to the understanding) The first 
class I will call the the second the dynamical 

categories. The first class have, as we have seen, no correlates 
such as are found in the second. This distinction must have some 
ground in the nature of the understanding”^ The meaning 
fp/uk4 of this distinction will be more fully discussed in connexion 
iJ^^^with the principles of pure understanding For the present it is 
sufficient to point out that in the mathematical categories and 
pnnciples we find an element supplied which was wanting to 
in which Mathematics was shown to imply a pure 
perception, and was taken as sufficiently explained by such per- 
r#r»^y€<^-#^lieption. Now, however, we begin to see that the synthesis of 
Mathematics is possible only by a construction which is guided 
and determined by the categories of quantity and quality. 
Thus, understandmg as well as sense is at work in the synthesis 
of pure space and time, and of matter as in space and time, by 
which perception is anticipated and determined. But such 
determination of the perception of objects is distinguishable from 
the determination of objects for perception. For in this latter 
case, we do not detenmne how the manifold must be put 
together in space m our perception of it, or how it must be 
^ united with a consciousness which is subject to conditions of 
time ; but we determine how it must exist for us as an object 
^^%^^^tinct from and related to all other objects, and distinct from 
related to the mind that knows it This kmd of deter- 
mination is obviously different from the other, although it 
* cannot be separated from it ; for in the former case we merely 
lay down certain common conditions for all determination of 
objects as apprehended under conditions of space and time, 
while in the latter we show that m order to be known objects 
for us, they must be regard^ as permanent realities, each of 

HO. 
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whi6h determines, and is determined by, all others, and 
stands in certain definite relations to the knowing mind. 

We might, therefore, say that the matlmmatical categori^ 
determine the obje(^ in itself, while the categories of relation 
determine it as existing in one world with aU other objects, and 
the categories of modality determine it as existmg in relation to 
the mind. Yet, it is to be observed that the different kinds of 
determination are not really separable from each other, except 
in the sense that a determination by the categories of relation 
and modahty shows a deeper self-consciohsness, a deeper con- 
sciousness of that which was really present in the first judgments 
of quantity and quality.f'i^In our first apprehension of ^t)jects 
as in space and time, we take them as isolated from each other, 
as each having quality and quantity, but not yet as having 
necessary relations with each other ; for their mere presence 
one space and one time does not yet seem to be, or to involve, 
such a relation, — ^rather it seems to be compatible with their 
complete indifference to each other. In this stage of thought, 
therefore, we treat things as having --ceitain common qualities 
because they occupy space and time, but we do not recognise their/ 2 ^ 
necessary connexion with other objects^It is a further step 
reflexion when it is seen that such a consciousness of objects 4 
mvolves that they have a permanent reahty through all their 
changing appearances, and that their phenomena are not merely 
coexistent or successive but stand in essential relations to each 
other/i) Lastly, it is only at a stiU more advanced stage 
reflexion that the objects so determined are seen to be neces-'^^^^ 
sarily ’^related to the consciousness for which they are, and^^iO^ 
that this relation also is regarded as an essential element^^^^*^^^ 
m the knowledge of them These three stages roughljr 
coirespond respectively with the ordinary consciousness, 
with science, and with critical philosophy, but they must 
not be regarded as really separate from, or as mdependent 
of, each other , for in the first '' mathematical ” determination 
of perceptions, there is already involved the reference of them 
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to porHianent objects, which, as such, stand m permanent 
relations to each other in the whole of experience, and in 
this again is involved their relation as objects to a conscious 
self Thus the 'judgment of perception,’ if we can properly 
speak of a judgment of perception, is already implicitly the 
'judgment of experience,’ and the judgment of experience is 
already implicitly the judgment of criticism or philosophic 
reflexion. But if this be the case, then the classes of 
categon^ cannot be treated as independent, any more than the 
special categories under each head Further, if this view be 
accepted, we shall have really what Kant desired, viz , a complete 
system of categories, which shows its completeness by the fact 
that each category is a " ruhoment ” in a process which begins 
in the first reference of an object to itself, goes on through 
its determination in relation to all other objects, and ends with 
its determination m relation to thought*^ 

How far did Kant approximate to such a view of the 

tO» 

synthetic process of knowledge ^ We have already seen how 
began, even in the section devoted to the Metaphysical 
Deduction, to transform and modify the assumptions of formal 
Logic with which he seemed to start, in order to draw from the 
analysis of judgment a threefold classification of categories, 
which he further departs from formal Logic in regarding, not as 
* alternatives, but as " m>7rmAa ” in the process of the determma- 
tion of objects: and we have seen that he finally indicates 
that the different classes of categories correspond respectively 
to a determination of the object of perception in itself, in rela- 
tion to other objects, and to the mind. How far he saw the 
organic or systematic unity of this process, however, we cannot 
discuss, till we have considered the Transcendental Deduction, 
and the development of the principles of the pure under- 
standing to which it leads 
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I N the last chapter it has been shown that Kant’s meta- Eesuiteoftiie 

metaphysical 

physical Deduction of the Categories is a failure, or that, Deduction 
in so far as it can be pronounced successful, it is in spite of the,fcw'/»<^’^ 
supposed “ guiding thread,” rather than by means of it, that he 
finds his way to the truth. It is only because he transforms the 
conceptions derived frona formal Logic by the aid of a principle f 
not so derived, that he gets from them anything like what he 
wants and even the conceptions from which he starts could 
not have been found by him in such a Logic, if it had been 
faithful to its principle of Identity It follows that the claim 4 
of the list to be an exhaustive enumeration of the categories, ^ 

even of the primary categories, cannot be made good by a mere 
reference to the functions of unity in the analytic judgment 
It must be considered on its own merits ; and it must be veri- 
fied, if at aU, by being traced back to the primaiy principle of ^ 
synthetic judgment Such a verification of it, however, is 
impossible, until we have seen what that principle is, and howlrf^y fu. 
it mamfests itself in experience or knowledge And this it 
the busmess of the Transcendental Deduction to show 

The Transcendental Deduction undoubtedly contains the TheDeduction 

' m the first 

central thought of the Grit^giie. It is, therefore, the point 
on which Kant bestowed molt kbour, and with his exposition of 
of which he found it most difficult to satisfy himself In the -• 
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second edition of the Or^iqm, he entirely changed the form of 
it, introducing into the reasoning an important link which had 
been wanting in the first edition On the other hand, he at 
the same time deprived it of some of the illustrations and 
developments of the first Deduction : and in the effort to free 
It from Psychology,^ and to make it more distmctly a theory of 

* In tba preface to the first edition of the Critique, Kant distinguishes the 
peychologtcal question as to the faculties which make knowledge possible from 
the proper question of the Deduction which relates to the theory of knowledge 
‘‘This Deduction,” he declares, “ has two sides. On the one side it refers to 
the objects of the pure understandmg, and what it aims at is to prove and 
make intelligible the objective validity of its a priori conceptions On the 
other side, it considers the pure understandmg itself m a subjective pomt of 
view as to its possibility, and the faculties for knowledge which it implies 
How, this latter inquiry has great importance m view of my mam object, but 
it is not essential to it • for the main question is always what, and how much, 
we can know by means of understanding and reason without any aid of experi- 
ence, and not how the faculty of thinking itself is possible In dealing with 
the second question we may be said to be seeking a cause for a given effect, 
and our answer might therefore be regarded as an hypothesis . and if I take 
the liberty of having an opinion on such a question, why should not the reader 
be permitted to adopt a different opinion’ In truth, as I am prepared to 
show, there is really nothing hypothetical m my results but for the present 
I am content to preclude the objection by recaUmg to the reader that, even if 
my subjective deduction may not have produced m his mmd that assured 
conviction which I expect, yet the objective deduction, which is my Tnain 
point, will retam all its force • and for this what is said in pp 92-3 would alone 
be sufficient ” Kant elsewhere declares {Prolegomem, § 32) that the “ ques- 
tion IS not of the origin of experience but of that which lies m it ” But this 
probably refers, as Dr Vaihinger suggests, merely to Kant's rejection of 
Locke's explanation of knowledge by Empincal Psychology Dr Vaihmger 
(I 324) distmguishes from this a “ Transcendental Psychology,*’ which inves- 
tigates the “psychological possibiliiy,” as contrasted with the objective 
validity, of the a priori prmciples. How, it is true that, m order to show that, 
mA how, the pure a prion conceptions are objectively valid in relation to 
experi^ce and not beyond it, it is necessary to consider how they give rise to 
a pfwn synth^is m relation to the forms and matter of sense . in other words, 
Kant has to give a theory not of knowledge simply but of human knowledge. 
And this may so far be called a psychological theory, as it deals with pheno- 
mena which are relative to our faculties of perception and conception, as 
^nfeasted with things in themselves, which would be the objects of an 
intuitive understanding-n-an understanding whose thou^t was at the same 
Um 0 perc^oa. Empincal Psychology, on the other hand, has, in Kant's 
view of it, to do with the object of inner sense, ^ e , with one of the objects of 
exp€nence, and not with Hie umversal CK>ndLtions of experience* 

The most important difference in the Deduction of the second edition lies, 
aa we shaE see pr^n%, in the way m which it is connected with the idea 
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knowledge, he discarded some of those middle terms which 
helped to connect it with the ordinary views of the subject 
Hence, it is more than doubtful whether, on the whole, any 
advantage was gained by the new method of treatment. It is 
a subsidiary inconvenience that Kant neglected to remould the ' 
later parts of the Ontiqm, and especially his proof of the 
principles of pure understanding, in conformity with the 
changes which he had made in the Deduction, thereby 
makmg it more difficult to understand the connexion of his 
thought. In the following exposition I shall try to combine 
the statements of both editions 

^The main point which Kant seeks to prove is that the^»|g“- 
categories or forms of synthesis which belong to the pure^^™\B 
understanding have an objective value, because they are the 
necessary expression of the unity of thought in relation to the 
‘ manifold ’ of sense, without which the latter could not give 
rise to the consciousness of a world of objects This expression 
Kant shows to be necessary for the explanation of knowledge, 
because without synthesis the consciousness to which im - 
pressions of s ense could give rise would be only a scattered 
and unconn ected consciousness, and not the consciousness of 
‘ Nature,’ as a sy.stem of permanent objects acting in definite 
wavs on each other. In fact, they could give rise to no 
objective consciousness at all. On the other hand, Kant main- 
tains that it ts possible to explain that consciousness by the aid 
' of a synthetic activity of mmd, guided by the categories This, 
indeed, seems to make objects dependent on the consciousness 
for which they exist. But then the materials with which the 

of judgment. Instead of simply mserting that the categories, which have 
been derived from the logical analysis of the act of judgment, are the prin- 
ciples by which the understandmg determines objects as such, as he does 
in the first edition (A, 111), Kant shows that the judgment as such is the 
expression of the objective unity of apperception (B 140, § 19). Unfortun- 
ately this argument, while it seems to authorise us to regard the categories 
as determinations of objects, if they have been correctly deduced from the 
idea of judgment, is fatal to the idea of analyUc judgment from which they 
^ lif^e actually been deduced. ♦ 
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understanding has to work, and out of which it has to make its 
objects, are not thmgs m themselves but perceptions which are 
by them awakened m us and these, as so awakened, already 
stand in relation to the unity of consciousness, and thus are 




prepared to receive that further determination which makes 
them elements in knowledge as the consciousness of a ‘Nature’ 
1 or objective world 

I^N^ow, the central point of this Deduction lies m what Eant 
I ««fl j ttuoi^h ,jgj2s ‘The Tra nsce nde ntal Um ty of Apperception ’ What 

Apperception is a word borrowed from 


. Leibniz, who uses it to designate self-consciousness, and that 

A4->/Ut£ . , , , . ° 

consciousness of objects wnich goes with self-consciousness, as 


I etmsitemees it. T 

• ffifoijjectB, does this mean ^ 

opposed to perception, a consciousness of objects which is not 
' reflective,’ or does not return upon itself and become aware of 
Itself in distinction from its objects. Now, Eant seeks to 
analyse the process mvolved m this return upon seE, and what 
he maintains is that it is the correlate of a determination of the 
manifold present in ‘ perception,’ a determination m virtue of 


which the elements of that manifold are brought together in, 
or refeired to, a Nature or system of objects. Jn other words, 
Kant’s view that we c^ be conscious of one se E m relation 
all our ideas fpm a unity, only E, and i n so fa Tas, we~ 
together aE the eiements of our ‘perception’ in 
' ' ^ ^ consciousness of one^ objective world. Whatever -m a w 

therefore, there is m my consciousness, it can be present to me, 
or recognised as part of my consciousness, only m so far as it 
c^ be connected with the other parts of my consciousness as 
an element in the consciousness of one objective world. If it 
were not capable of being thus connected, it would be for me 
‘as good as nothing,’ %e., it would remain a mere ‘perception,’ 
a part of a merely individual and empmcal consaousness , but 
become an element m a consciousness of objects, as 
such, or be eomlnned with the conscidusness of seE Here, 

^ thmiifiare, as Kant maintains, we have a mnpvi^am, under 
which, as conscious subjects, we lay the world as an object- of 
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knowledge to us. For we ca n always say thi s much of it / 
a ^lon, that nothing can he an object for us, unless it con- /ff 
forms to the conditions under which we can be conscious of 
ourselves as self-identical subjects in apprehending it. In this 
way all our consciousness of objects is determined a^rwri^m 
conformity with the conditions of a complete self-consciousness , 
and whatever predicates it is necessary to attach to objects in 
order to fit the consciousness of them for being part of the one 
consciousness of self, these we can attach to them a priom. 

On this consciousness of self, therrfore, we can take our stand, 
and from it we can reaso n bac kward to all that is necessary for 
it, or p r esup posed in it We do not need to wait for the 
realisation of knowledge to say that the conditions of it must 
be there , or, in other words, to say that anything that is to be 
known must be known in such a way that self-consciousness, the 
consciousness of a self which is the same m relation to it as to all 


other objects, shall be possible. And if we suppose that, in the 
individual, a percipient consciousness precedes an appercipient 
consciousness, yet it will not be possible for us to account for the 
latter by means of the former , on the contrary, we shall be 
obhged to treat the former as conformed a priori to the conditions 
of the possibility of the latter. Hence we may, and indeed 
must, start with the unity of intelligence with itself as the 
precondition of all objects for the intelligence, seeing that it is 
only through their conformity to that precondition that they 
can become objects for us, or that we can be conscious of 


ourselves in relation to them. ^ 

The unity of the manifold m one subject is synthetic : ^ 

therefore pure apperception puts into our hands a principle of 
synthetic unity for the manifold in all possible perception.” ^ 


1 


What this means is that, as all the manifold of perception must] 
be present to one subject, so we can say a prion that it must 
be combined together in such a way as to make the conscious- 
ness of one self in relation to it possible. And this again 


lA 117. 
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implies that, starting from the unity of self-consciousness, we 
can lay down principles of unity to which perception m all its 
manifoldness must conform. Even, therefor e, if it be admitted 
that perceptions are given prior t(^ and independent of the 
consciousness o f self, as well as of al l the principles for the 
determination of objects whi ch are implied in the consciousness 
of self, yet^ a s so gi ven, they must be m 'pre-established 
harmony * w ith those j)rincipks. It is thus only that we can 
combine the assertion, that the manifold of perception is given 
p^OT to its bemg known, with the assertion, that it is for us 
“ as good as nothing,” unless it be conformed to the conditions 
under which it can be known The ' blind perception,’ and the 
‘ imdetermmed phenomenon ’ which is said to be its object, 
are ideally separable from the determining conception, but 
even in this separation we must conceive the former as standing 
in such a relation to the latter as to be prepared for subsumption 
under it. This may be illustrated by a passage from Kant’s 
Logic ^ 

®very cognition we distinguish the matter, the 
object, and the form, the manner in which we know the 
object If, a savage sees a house in the distance, he has 
the same object before him as a civilised man, who recognises 
it as a habitation suited for human occupation But, in form, 
the consciousness of the one is quite different from the con- 
sciousness of the other. In the case of the savage there is mere 
perce^ion, while in the case of the civilised man, there is both 
perception and conception.” ^ 

TMs example may serve to illustrate how an image may be 
present to us in perception, and yet waiting, as it were, for the 
conception under which it is to be subsumed, and to which it 
fe pirn conformed. It is, however, necessary to keep in view 
the distinction between a case like this, and the case in which 
we have, on the one side, a pure conception ^ which has to be 

^ '^Lo^ T.; R HI, 197 ; ct I 4^ ; H. yilL 33 : cf VI 33 

sA, 1^; R 181^ 
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schematised in relation to perception, and on the other a per- 
ception, an image, which has been formed out of the 
manifold of sense by the synthesis of imagination, but has not 
yet been determined by any conception, and therefore is not 
yet referred to any object at aU For m this latter case, it may 
be a question whether the two elements which are ideally 
distinguishable can be thought except in relation to each other 
This, however, is a pomt the discussion of which must be post- 
poned, till we have more fully discussed the relation of both 
conception and perception to the umty of self-consciousness. 

"The 'I think’ must be capable of accompanying all my aii our ideas 
ideas otherwise there would be presented to my mind an idea ^ 


tbe possibility 
, of self-con- 


of something which could not he thought, and this means saousneasm 
that the idea would be impossible, or, at least, that it would them 


\ 


f€f yt i 




be nothing at all for me ” ^ " The proposition that all the 

various elements of our empirical consciousness must be bound 
together in one self-consciousness, is absolutely the first 
synthetic principle of all our thinkmg We must, however, 
observe that the mere idea ‘ I,’ in reference to all other ideas, 

(the collective unity of which it renders possible,) constitutes 
the transcendental consciousness. This idea may be clear 
or obscure — the question is not of its clearness or obscurity 
nor even of the actual realisation of it m any shape — but the 
possibihty of the logical form of all knowledge rests necessarily 
on the relation of ideas to this apperception as a cajpac%ty ” ^ 

{^e, to the possibility of self-consciousness) After what has 
been said, such utterances can cause little difficulty. ^Kant is 
insisting on tlie posgibility of all ' ideas ’ being determined in 
relation to the conscious self, as the one condition which y^e can 
lay d own for them a jpnoT% ^ hTothifig can get into our mind,^^"^^^^*^ 
nothing can exist for us, if it is not capable of being referred^^ 
to the one^self, or determined as an element in its consciousness 
of itself Hence, we are authorised to lay down a ^rwri for all 
ideas whatever conditions are imphed in this ultimate deter- 

iR 132. ^A. 117??aj5e 
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mination, and we are authonsed to exclude from them whatever 
would prevent it. The data of sense are dependent on affec- 
tions that come to the mind from without apart from any 
activity of its own, and hence they may seem to be beyond the 
\ reach of any direct determmation by our thought Neverthe- 
less, we are in a position to make certain a priori assertions in 
relation to these data, as taken up into our perceptions . for 
'all phenomena,’ ie^ all that appears to us through sense, 
“ must so come into the mind and be apprehended by it as to 
agree with the umty of apperception.”^ Whatever charac- 
teristics, therefore, they may have as de termined by something 
; independent of self- consciousn ess^ th^ can ha ve none which are 
I receivmg the ultimate stamp of self- 

1 ^ involved in this ultimate stamp 

‘may be preicated of them a priori^ 

[ gbere is in volved in t his rela - 
tion to^ self-c onsciousness, Xant answers, a conformity of the 
sense-percept ions both ii^fcnm_and matter to certain synthetic 
prmciples, through which they are converted into the con- 
sciousness of a ' Nature ’ or world of objects For it is " only 
as I am able to bind together a multiplicity of given ideas m 
one (xmsinmjtmess that I can be aware of the identity of conscious- 
ness in these ideas. In other words, the analytic unity of 
v/ ’ apperception is possible only throug h a synthetic unity. The 
'>-ff f(aZte h fought that these ideas given in perception belong every one 

I 

hp /Vh* unite them in one self-consciousness, or at least that I am able 
SO t o umte them If it is not itself the consciousness of the 
sfjfrdhem of these ideas, it at least presupposes its possibility ; 
for only as I can comprehend all their mapifold elements in 
one consciousness, do I call them all my ideas * and, if I were 
not able so to comprehend them, I should have a self split up 
into as many parts and endowed with as varied qualities as 
the ideas of which I am conscious ” ^ In other w ords, the unity 
/ ‘A. 122. »B 133, §16 


5. Bat this , C ITow. what %s so mvolved 2 

Implies a con-l » 

M formity of all] 

Vr senee-pearoep- 
tions to cer- 
tain apnon 
synthetic 
principles. 
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which IS given to all the perceptions, in so far as they are con- 

^ted together and related to each other as elements in the 

consciousness of one world of objects, is the necessary correlate 

ofthe consciousness of the identity of the self in apprehending 

t hat w orld. If there were any break between perceptions, so ^ 

that they could not be connected with each other as referring 

to one world, there would be a corresponding break in the ^ 

consciousness of self As some have imagined that we are in , 

different worlds when we wake and when we sleep, so here 

there would be a 1i%atus m consciousness, which we might 

describe as a difference of worlds , this again would involve a 

Ti%at%fjS in the consciousness of self, which would be ecjuivalent 

to the existence in us of more than one self: in other 

words, as more than one self is an absurdity, it would 

involve the impossibility of any consciousness of self at 

all But, Kant argues, this unity of the world is not 

given to us through sense : the world is one for us only 

as we make it one. “ Combination does not lie in the 

objects and cannot be borrowed from them through sense- 

perception, and so taken up into the passive understanding : it 

is a thmg achieved by the activity of the understanding itself, 

as a faculty of a p'^iori synthesis, which brings the manifold oi 

given ideas under the unity of apperception ” ^ In bringing 

the perceptions together with each other as perceptions of one 

object or one world of objects, the understanding also brings 

them together with the one self as %ts perceptions, and thus 

only makes possible a consciQusness of that self, as one with 

Itself in apprehending all these objects. ^ 

But if this is true, then all the forms- of synthesis which gantmter- 

^ prets the pre- 

are necessary to this consciousness of the unity of the world of hlmony^of 
objects have an a priori justification for their application to lown sense 
the manifold of perception. The manifold of perception, in 
fact, must be in "pre-established harmony’ with them On 
this pomt there is an interesting passage in Kant’s answer to 

1 B. 134, § 16. 
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Eberhard's criticism of the Critique of Pure Beason, in which 
he even goes the length of attributing his own view to 
Leibniz 

Is it possible to believe that Leibniz by his pre-established 
harmony between soul and body can have meant an agreement 
between two entirely independent beings, which by no powers 
of their own can be brought mto any relation with each other ? 
That would have been to play into the hands of Idealism in 
the openest way : for why should we assume the existence of 
body at all, if it is possible to explain all that goes on in the 
soul as a working of its own powers, which it might carry on 
quite as well in complete isolation from anything else How, 
it IS not to be denied that the soul and that (to us altogether 
unknown) substratum of those phenomena which we call body, 
are things quite different from each other But these pheno- 
mena themselves, as modes of perception, which are determined 
by the subjective nature of the soul that perceives them, are 
mere ideas And as they are mere ideas, we can easily suppose 
that between the sensibility through which they are presented, 
and the understanding which is only another faculty of the 
same subj'ect, there is a community which is regulated a priori 
by certam laws; and this without denying the necessary 
dependence of the sensibihty for its affections upon outward 
things, and without accepting the ideahstic doctrine which 
^surrenders the existence of those things. This harmony between 
the understanding and the sensibility (which makes possible 
for us an a priori knowledge of the laws of nature) the Critique 
of Pure Beason has asserted, on the ground that without it 
’experience would have been impossible. Eor, if the objects of 
experience were not conformable, as regards their perception, 
to the conditions of our sensibility, and also, as regards the 
combination of their manifold, to the principles by which the 
understanding unites its objects in one consciousness, they 
could not be taken up into the unity of consciousness or form 
part of one experience : and that is only another way of saying 
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that for us they would be nothing at all. We cannot, however, | 
give ajiy reason, why we should have just such a sensibility, | 
and just such an understanding, as is needed in order that by 
their joint action they may make experience possible Still 
less can we tell why such heterogeneous sources of knowledge 
should conspire together, not only to secure the possibility of 
experience m general^ but also (as wiU be shown in the Oritique 
of Judgment) to make possible an experience of nature mch as 
we actually have, under those numerous, special, and merely 
empirical, laws of which understandmg tells us nothing apno7n 
, why a nature, of which we know nothing except through 
experience, should yet be found to agxee with oust understand- 
ing, j‘ust as if it had been purposely adapted to it. Leibniz, 
speaking primarily in reference to our knowledge of bodies and 
in particular of our own body as that through which we are 
brought into relation with other bodies, gave as the ground for 
this agTeement ^pre-estalhshed liaTonony, By using this phrase 
he did not really explain, and could not have intended to 
explain, that agreement, but only to show that we must think 
of it as a purposive adaptation, due to the ultimate cause of 
our own existence as well as of the existence of all thmgs 
without us , which, however, we are not obhged to regard as 
an objective pre-adaptation of independent things to each 
other, but only as a subjective pre-adaptation of our faculties 
of sense and undeistanding, in virtue of which they have such 


a relation to each other as is necessary for knowledge.” ^ 4 

f This “ pre-established harmony ” of the faculties, then, means megeneiai ^ 

\ A 1 -I . A purport of the V 

that perceptions must conform to the conditions of 
determmation by conception, so far as is necessary to the®^*““ 
consciousness through them of a connected objective world, or, 
as Kant puts it, of a “ Nature ”, which again is the correlate 
of the consciousness of an identical self When, however, 
look a little more closely into Kant’s account of the conditions jt# 
of knowledge, we find that his so-called “ pre-established 
1 R. I. 480 ; H. VI 65 , cf R XI 67 ; H. VIII. 717. 

inf iik 
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1 harmony ” amounts to something more than a harmony of 
I mdependent faculties : that, m fact, he ^ds one jpnnciple at 
> work both in conception and peiception, and that this identity 
j of prmciple is his ultimate reason for their agreement with each 
I other This becomes manifest, when under the guidance of the 
Deduction as given m the first edition of the Cnt'igm, we follow 
Kant’s account of the diff»ent elements req[uired for knowledge 
from the manifold of sense up to the unity of thought Kor there 
we find him showing that, if we take the data of sense as mere 
passive impressions, and if we ask how we can derive knowledge 
from them, we are gradually driven on to add new qualifica- 
tions to these data, until finally we reach the conclusion that 
they must be determined by the categones, if they are to give 
-f, I consciousness of objects of which the consciousness 

t of self IS the coi relate. But this he is able to show only by 
J takmg the perceptive c onsciousnes s as already determined by 

i the “ blmd ” or un conscious operation of the imagination, the 
same faculty which, wh en it ceases to be blmd and becomes 
self-consciou s, is_caBed the u nder standmg.^ 

Wjis by olserving that thrin^ressions of sense, if 
tioo |we take them as mere passive affections of the subject, can by 

^ 4hat subject be neither distinguished nor related. For, though 

^*^**f*f*j^ presen ts t o us " ma nifold,” i^cannot present it as a 
manifold, an d so as held_^ together m one idea, without *a 
synth etic process. “ contwined %% oiw Tiwm&n/t, an idea 


cannot be anything but an absolutely simple unit In order, 
therefore, to make a unity of perception (such as we have 
m the idea of space) anse out of this manifold, we must first 
run through the manifold, and then we must gather it together 
into one.” And this process is necessary, not only m relation 
to the manifold of sense, but also to the time and space in 
which we put the elements of that manifold together for the 
pure synthesis of time and space is presupposed in the syn- 
I thesis of any perception of things as m time and space. To 
I ^ve an y image of sense, therefore, we require, in a ddition to 
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the receptwn of impressions, a synthesis of the imagination, 

■^JhiSb “ takes up impressions mto its activity ” and -without 
eonfusmg them hrmgs them together in one image , or, in 
oTher words, enables us to “ en-nsage ” them as one. 

agam, when we consider this process more minutely, we j 

see that it involves a contmual reproduction of elements corre-S^ta^^®' 
spondmg to impressions that have ceased for, as already 
stated, the immediate impression can have the value of an5'r/vj<i^;r 
element m a perception only when brought into connexion 
With the other elements, with which it is held together in one 
consciousness , and mere impressions as such are a flux in which 
each drives out its predecessor It appears, therefore, that the 
successive “ apprehension of the elements of the manifold 
by itself would give rise to no image or connection of impres- 
sions, unless there were a subjective ground to call up a 
perception, from which the mind has passed to another per- 
ception, in connexion with those that follow it, so as to 
exhibit a whole series of perceptions”^ But, again, “if ideas 
reproduced each other without distinction as they happened to 
' come together, no definite connexion of them would be pro- 
duced, but mere confused aggregations, which could not be the 
basis of a knowledge of anything Eeproduction, therefore, 
must be subjected to some rule, according to which an idea in 
our imagination comes into connexion, or associates itself, with 
fh'is, rather than with that^ attendant idea,” But, then, this 
means that association itself must have an obj’ective ground, 
unless we are prepared to say that it is a “ mere accident that 
phenomena fit themselves into such a connexion as is req^uired 
for human knowledge.” In other words, “ if phenomena or 
perceptions were not really subjected to a rule, according to 
which the elements of the manifold accompany or follow each 
^ other in a certain definite order, our empiric imagination would 
never get any work to do in conformity with its capacities, but 
would remain hidden in the depths of the mind as a faculty 
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inert and unknown even to ourselves,^ If copper were now 
red, now black , if a man changed now into this, now into that 
animal form ; if on the longest day the earth were now covered 
with fruits, now with ice and snow, my empiric imagination 
would never get the opportunity of formmg such an association, 
as when the idea of red colour awakens in us the thought 
of the heavy copper.” ^ 

" w hat IS the objective ground in q^uestion ? It cannot 

*/JSSi^S^he said, Kant argues, that the ground of connexion hes in 
things in themselves independent of the mind, and that it is 

tlieapmn 

‘“axwpfaoM. introduced from them mto the mind through the affections of 
sense Por the affections as given are isolated, and cannot 
hnng into the mmd along with themselves a principle of unity 
among them. Of the unity of the qualities m the thmg in 
itself, if there he such unity, we know and can know nothing. 
The thing in itself is that which, hy the very idea of it, is out 
of our reach. We have to do only with the play of ideas in 
our own minds, and can find no explanation of their connexion 
^ outside of the mind. But, starting from the other side, we can 
perceptions must come to us in such a way as to he 
conformable to the conditions under which alone they can form 
<«>» part of our knowledge or consciousness of objects, and so can 
fu^ I be brought into relation to the consciousness of self. Now, no 
perceptions can be so conformed, unless the manifold elements 
in them have such a tendency to adhere or group themselves 
together, that it is possible to reproduce each element in con- 
nexion with the other elements to which it gives placeJ^ For 
“ when in thought I draw a Ime, or represent to myself the 
time from the noon of one day to that of another day , or even 
when I merely seek to set before my thought a certam number, 
I must obviously, in the first place, apprehend one of the ideas 
combined in this complex idea after another. But if I always 
let the elements which come firat, escape out of my thought 
(Ae first parts of the Ime, the earlier penods of the time, or 

" . 1A.100 
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the "Units of the number as they are represented one after 
another), and if I did not reproduce them as I advanced to 
those that succeed, my mind could never by any possibihty 
attain to any whole idea, not even to the purest and most 
primary of all ideas, i e , the perceptions of space and 
vtime”^ jJ^The association of our ideas, therefore, rests upon 
what Kant calls their affinity or associableness, which itself is ^ ^ 

^Supposed as the condition necessary to their being brought 
in relation to the transcendental unity of apperception But 
this implies that, as received into the mind, ideas are subjected 
to a synthesis of imagination, which is conformed a pTW7n to 
the possibility of self-consciousness The imagination, indeed, 
operates ‘‘ blindly ” or unconsciously, but it operates according 
to certam rules which make its products capable of being 
umted with the consciousness of self, and when that con- 
sciousness comes, all that it does is " to make the function 

% 

of imagmation intellectual,” or, in other words, “to bring to 
conceptions” the synthesis of the imagination “ For, in itself, 
the synthesis of imagination, though exercised a p'wn, is yet 
^ always sensuous For it combines the manifold only in such 
' wise as it appears in perception, e.g , in the figure of a triangle 
But m virtue of the relation of the manifold to the unity of 


apperception, conceptions of objects can be attained by the 
understanding, though only through the mediation of the 


imagination, which brings that unity to bear on the per- 
ceptions of sense 

(Thus, sensuous perception, in its very genesis, is conformed ^ 

a pnor% to the unity which afceiwards in relation to itp^^®5;reif ' 

perception 

expresses itself in the form of a conception. Ana 11 we asK and m concep- 
for anjj^ explanation of this, the only answer is that the unity 
which underlies the perceptive consciousness is the same as 
that which underlies the thinking consciousness, only that ^in 
the latter case it^is not “blind” but self-conscious “The 
synthesis of imagination, which is empirical, must necessarily 
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be conformed to the synthesis of apperception which is intel- 
lectual, and which in all its pure a jprion character is expressed 
in the category . for it is one and the same spontaneity which, 
in the one case under the name of imagmation, and in the 
other ease under the name of understanding, brings connexion 
into the manifold of perception ” ^ Thus “ we are able, and, 
indeed, we are compelled, to lay it down as a rule extending 
to aU phenomena that, as data of sense, they must be regarded 
as in themselves associable, and as subjected in their reproduc- 
tion to the laws of a thoroughgoing connexion for “they 
must come into the mind and be apprehended by it in such a 
way, that they will agree with the unity of apperception.”^ 

It IS necessary here to take note of Kant's exact point of 
view. ^He is asking where to look for the source of that con- 
stramt which is laid upon us to combine the elements of 
perception so as to form complete images,® winch are repro- 
^ ducible just because their elements are put together in a 
definite way according to a rule We cannot, he maintains, 
refer this constraint to the thing in itself we cannot say that 
these elements are so connected in it, and that we perceive 
their connexion ; for such connexion, even if we could conceive 
^ thing in itself, would not exist there for us. 

^ But, starting from the other side, we are able to say that 

perceptions must so group themselves in bemg perceived as to 
harmonise with the possibility of the consciousness of self, if 
they are ever to be recognised as ours, or to form elements in 
that objective consciousness which we call knowledge. And 
this means that these perceptions must already, as images of 
sense, have their elements related according to definite rules, 
which we may discern to be exemplified in them. But this 
connexion of the elements of perception, which is prior to con- 
ception and yet conformable to it, must be referred to an 
activity of mind; and it can be'^referred to no other activity 
than the imagmation, which acts according to rule, though it is 
•h ^ B. 162 rwte ® A. 122 s A. 102, * Eine ganze Vorstellung * 
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not conscious of any rule Hence, although we are obliged to 
admit that, from the point of view of the thing in itself as 
apart from our consciousness, we can see no reason why it 
should aSect us in any special way ; and though we cannot, 
therefore, from this point of view, deny that it m'lgM affect us 
in such a way that we could never bmd the sense-data into the 
umty of distinct perceptions, made up of definite elements stand- 
ing in definite relations to each other , yet we can indirectly 
exclude this possibility from the point of view of the knowing 
mind, when we consider what is necessary for knowledge For 
if we had such perceptions, we could never determine them as 
perceptions of anything, and so unite them with the conscious- ^ 

ness of self It is, however, the same subject which thinks 
and perceives, and, if it is to come to self-consciousness 
resard to all its perceptions, its perceptions must be accom-/fif 
modated a ‘pT%0T% to the unity of self-consciousness, and,^'^^^.^ ^ ^ 
therefore, to conceptions In other words, a rule of com-/jixf.*A * f 
bination must be capable of being found m them ^ 

But this already suggests that for knowledge something \ 

more is wanted than reproduction, or even reproduction accord- ^ 
ing to a universal rule. The rule itself must in some form be 
present to consciousness For “ without the consciousness that 
what we now think is the same with that which we thought a 
moment before, all reproduction in the series of ideas would be 
m vain ” ^ In other words, knowledge implies not only that I 
take up the elements of a perception successively, and, retainmg 
them, bring them together in an image, but also that I ' recog- 
nise’ the umty of the object so constructed and this ineans 
that I become conscious of the unity of thought in the process 
(rf**its construction. In order to know an object in space, 
a^T^TTme, I must in thought draw it, and so by synthesis 
brmg about a definite combination of the given manifold, and 
that in such a way that the umty of this act is, at the same 
time, the unity of consciousness (in the conception of a line) 
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it is in this way alone that an object, in this case a particular 
space, can be known.” ^ In other words, I am conscious of the 
object as one through all the manifold of perception united in 
It, because, and in so far as, I recognise the identity of the 
conception which has guided me in the whole process whereby 
I put the elements of perception together. And the same 
principle must be extended to the whole content of conscious- 
ness ; for my consciousness, that it is one objective world which 
is represented in all my perceptions, is the same thing with 
consciousness that it is one thought which has guided me 
in putting all these percept ions togeth er. Or, as Kant else- 
where puts it, “ the original and necessary consciousness of the 
identity of the self is at the same time a consciousness of an 
equally necessary umty of the synthesis of all phenomena 
according to conceptions, i e., accordmg to rules, which not only 
make the perceptions necessanly reproducible, but m doing so, 
also determine an object for such perceptions, or, in other 
words, fix for us a conception of something in which they are 
necessarily combined : for the mind could not possibly think, 
and think a its own identity through all the manifold- 

ness of its ideas, if it had not before its eyes the identity of 
the action by which it subsumes all empirical synthesis of 
apprehension under a transcendental unity ” ^ 

Kant’s thought, then, may be thus expressed ~^The con- 
sciousness of an object means the recognition that the imag- 
inative synthesis, whereby the elements of a perception are 
put together, agrees with a certain conception, and so can be 
subsumed under it. But when the mmd thus carries on 


its synthesis according to conception, and recognises that it 
does so, it is recognising that its thonght maintains identity 
Sn^^J^^^-with Itself throngh the synthetic process. Hence, what on the 
one side is the consciousness of the object, is on the other side 
Sw>*'***'^^the consciousness of the identity of the self that knows it. 

“ apprehending the object as such, apprehends 
*• 'B. 138 »A. 108. 
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reallT the identity of its own action m the synthesis whereby 
the object is constituted And thus in correlation, the con- 
^ sciojisness of self and the consciousness of the not-self spring 
^ out of the same synthetic act. Or the consciousness of the V 
■^ception, by which, as its rule or guidmg principle, the*^^’^ 
imat'mation is determined, so that it follows one order rather ’ 
than any other, contains in it at once the consciousness that 
the manifold thus combined is the mamfold of a defimte obj'ect, 
and also the consciousness of the unity or identity of the self, 
which by this synthesis appiehends the obj'ect.^ Further, if we 
carry out this view to its necessary result, we can see that the 
consciousness of the identity of the self m all its knowledge of 
objects must depend on all the mamfold of perception bemg 
brought under what is really one systematic conception, a con- 
ception of Nature as a system, all parts of which are neces- 
sarily determined in relation to each other by general laws. 

In other words, it is the consciousness that the mind, in all the 
synthesis of its perceptions, is guided by one conception, which 
underlies and explams, on the one hand, our consciousness of 
one objective world, and on the other hand, our consciousness, 
m distinction from and relation to that world, of the identical 


self which knows it. 

We may get a firmer grasp of this view, if we consider what ^ferenoeto I 
IS implied when we state that our ideas are ideas of somethmg, | 

or that they have an object which " is distinguished from them [ 

and yet corresponds to them.” How can there be anythmg of 
wliich we have an idea and which yet is not itself an idea ? 

How can we become conscious of that of which the one charac- 
teristie is that it is not in consciousness? It is obvious that, 
when we look at it in this way, the object reduces itself to 
mere X, — an unknown and unknowable something, the very 


idea of which involves a contradiction : *' for outside of our 


knowledge we have nothing which we could set over against it 
as corresponding to it.” ^ There is, however, somethmg more in 
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our thought of the object than this , for we regard the object 
as the source of a necessity, which attaches to the mode of 
combination of the ideas through which we know it ^“We 
view the object as that which hmders our ideas from coming 
in upon us pell-mell or at haphazard, and which determines 
them a prion in a certain definite way : for we consider that 
ideas, which are to be referred to an obj’ect, must necessarily 
agree with each other m reference to it, i e., that they must 
^/ have that unity which constitutes the conception of an object.” ^ 
' .Co rrespondence to ah. object is, therefore, not rea^ correspon- 

dence to an unknown X, wMeh would mean nothing: it is 
correspondence to a conception or known rule of relation 
toween the elements of the manifold of perception, whiShlve 
' combine a s ref errmg to that obiect .y Ihis. however, is im- 
■f'-’ • ‘ possible, unless the perception is such a connected whole that 
it “ could have been produced by a function of synthesis 
according to a rule, and unless the rule was of such a nature 
as to fix the manner of the reproduction of the manifold by an 
ffi prwn necessity, and so to make possible the conception of 
an object in which all the elements of the manifold were 
combined.” 2 In other words, the synthesis of iTnagmgtio n 
involved m perception must be of the same character as it 
would have been, if imagination, instead of actmg on the data 
of sense prwr to the synthesis of the understanding, had from 
the beginmng, been guided by the understanding to produce an 
image of an object according to a defimte conception or rule 
supphed by itself If it were not so, if the unconscious 
synthesis of imagination did not thus anticipate the conscious 
synthesis of the understanding, it would be impossible for the 
understanding to form aeonception of an object under which 
the particular image might be subsumed. “ So we r.TnnV a 
triangle when we are conscious of the combination of three 
lines according to a rule by which such an image of perception 
could always be constructed. This unity of rule determines 
'A. 104. »A.105 
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all the manifold, and limits it to conditions which make the 
nmty of apperception possible, and the conception of this 
unity is just that consciousness of the object (=X) which I 
think through the predicates contained in the definition of a 
triangle.” ^ The conception of anything as an object is, in 
fact, nothmg but the recognition of a rule accordmg to which 
thT manifold of perception is put together in it ^ Hence, it is 
a mere tautology to say that we must always proceed according 
to the same rule of construction, when we are dealing with the 
same object The universality of the rule and the objectivity 
of the conception are different words for the same thing 

tWe may put Kant’s reasoning in the followmg way. Percep- Tins as the 

^ 1 I ^ meanmg of 

tions must come to me in such a way that I can unite them constraint 

which the 

with the consciousness of self But I can unite them withS^Tow*® 
the consciousness of self only if I can recognise the identity of 
the act whereby I combine their manifold, le, if I can recog- 
nise that it IS one conception which throughout guides me in 
putting together the successively given elements of the ma mfnld 
Now, it IS just conformity to such a conception that makes me|| j? 
refer the manifold to an object Why ? Because m a mere! 
manifold of separate impressions there seems to be no necessity 
of their coming together according to any rule, and when I 
discern a rule in their relation, I think of something as con- 
strainmg them to this defimte connexion But this constraint 
IS not laid upon the perceptions from without but from within, 
as it IS the necessary condition under which alone I can be^'^'^‘V^ 
conscious of them as mme. I cannot be conscious of them atR'^;/ 


1 A. 105 

2 To meet an ob 3 ection which may probably occur, observe what Kant says 
m the immediate context “It is this one consciousness, which combines 
the manifold, successively perceived and then reproduced, into one idea 
The consciousness in question may often be weak, so that it is observed 
only m its effect and not m the activity itself (t c , we do not connect it imme- 
diately with the process by which the idea is produced). Nevertheless, such a 
consciousness must always be present, whatever it may want in vividness ; for 
without it conceptions, and therefore a knowledge of objects, would be quite 
impossible.” A. 103. 
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all as isolated elements of perception, but only as I combine 
them, and recognise the prmciple of their combination as 
necessitating that they should be combmed in just this definite 
way Such a principle alone fills up, and gives meaning to^ 
the empty conception of an object as something which is 
different from our ideas or perceptions, but which nevertheless 
determines them to stand in a particular relation to each other. 
I For we are forced to refer our ideas to objects, just because we 
“ j are forced to combine them according to definite and un- 
changeable rules, in order to be conscious of them as ours. 
And the consciousness of them as ours is, therefore, at the 
same time the consciousness of these rules as deternuning them 
a p*ion. Hence, it would appear that we are conscious of an 
idea as ours only when we have referred it to an object ; for 
only as it is an idea of somethmg can it be recognised as our 
idea.]| 

'ji in (me £»nse (The difficulty of understanding this is that the “reeogni- 
“ tion ” in question seems to consist in referring to something 
^<*jeotiTC else than the self what for the very first time by this very 
recogmtion we become capable of appropnating to the self. 
Kant, m fact, speaks, in the first instance, as if he were ex- 
plaining how that which consciously is subjective (‘our ideas’) 
becomes referred to objects ; and, therefore, he seems to con- 
tradict himself when he goes on to say that our ideas are 
capable of being recognised as our ideas only when they are 
thus referred. But by the purely percepfive consciousness the 
matter of sense is not really referred to the self at all : its ideas 
are not for it determined as its own ideas, as somethmg con- 
sciously subjective which requires to be objectified. Bather, 
as Kant shows, they must be objectified, in order that they 
may be determined in relation to the subject.} The being, for 
whom there are no objects, is not for itself a subject and oui 
ideas are consciously ours only when they are ideas 0/ objects. 
Language, however, “bewrayeth” us, when we talk of the' 
elmnents of our conscious experience apart from each other : 
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for we are thus obliged to speak of them as if, thus taken 
apart, they had that determination which they gam only in 
becoming such elements What we call subjective, merely m 
view of its not bemg determined in relation to objects, is not 
consciously subjective , and it can become consciously subj'ective 
only in being so determined In like manner, Kant allows 
himself to speak of perceptions in general as determinations of 
inner sense, which they are not for the subject of them, if we 
mean, consciously inner for they can be consciously inner 
only as distinguished from, and related to, the objects of outer 
sense CAnd, in fact, according to the Kantian doctrine just ^ 
expl ained, it is just the reference of perceptions tojo^ecfe^ — 
a refeience by which they in one sense cease to be merely 
subiective, — which makes it possible, m another sense, t o refer 
thes e per ceptions to the self as its inner or subjective ex- 
I^eace y 

Wlien this explanation is made, a new light begins to be 
thrown on some parts of the Kantian analysis of knowledge, sumpbon rf’’ 

I perception 

especially on the priority which Kant ascribes to the synthesis of under concep 

imagmation t It was his view, as we have seen, that imagination 

has first to combme the manifold of sense in certain ways in 

perception, and that fJ<,en the understandmg goes on to “ bring A 

this synthesis to conceptions.” Now, two interpretations might^f 

be given to such language It might mean merely that the^^ ^ ^ 

imagination acts on certain principles, which the understanding 

then brings to self-ctosciousness Imagination, on this view, ' 

is the same faculty working blindly and unconsciously, which a 

we call understanding, when the prmciple of its action is ^ . 

brought to light and consciously applied There are many^^€. > 

passages in Kant which seem to favour this view. On 

other hand, it may be urged that Kant often speaks of the^j^/^^/ *" ; 

imderstanding, not merely as bringmg us to a consciousness of 

rules which imagination and perception obey, but as itself the 

source of the rules, under which it then proceeds to subsume 

the perceptions (as if perceptions in themselves had a nature 

VOL. I 2 A 
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altogether independent of the conceptions under which they 
are subsumed) Ifow, whichever of these interpretations we 
P adopt, we have to encounter serious difficulties, — difficulties, 1 
w may add, which he not merely in Kant’s language but in the 
^ ^ nature of the subject For, if we take the former view, that 
^ imderstandmg simply analyses the unities produced by the 
"synthesis of perception, we shall have to ask what can be 
meant by an implicit or unconscious synthesis , and how, if 
there be such a synthesis, its products can be brought before 
the understanding to be analysed by it. And supposing this 
to be possible, we shall have further to ask what good can 
come out of a merely analytic process, and how it can be said 
to add to our knowledge , a forhori, how such a process can 
jp be said to make all the difference between a mere ' undeter^ 
mined’ perception which is not knowledge, and a perception 
//riw'determined by conception which %s knowledge. On the other 
rl! hand, if we adopt' the latter view, we have to face the opposite 
difficulty that the perceptions, bemg given or produc|^ alto- 
gether apart from the action of the understanding and its 
conceptions, can have no necessary correspondence with these 
conceptions. Kay, we might rather conclude that they cannot 
possibly have any such correspondence, smce, ex hyjpothesi, it is 
the application of these conceptions which has for the first time 



to give to perceptions the determination in virtue of which they 
are referred to objects. It would seem, therefore, that we are 
between the horns of a dilemma For either there is nothing 
m the perception akin to the conception under which it is to 
be subsumed, in which case there is no possibihty of so sub- 
suming it ; or, if there is such an affinity and such a possibility 
of subsumption, then the perception as such must have already 
belonging to it every qualification which it could get from the 
conception so subsumed^ 

In stating the matter thus, we have revived the ghost of a 
controversy as old at least as the time of Plato — a controversy 
winch almost inevitably anses in some form or other whenever 
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an attempt is made to explain the development of knowledge 
^It was one of the favourite weapons of that dialectical scepti- 
cism, that so-called Erist ic,” which sprang out of the conflict 
of the earliest schools of Greek philosophy, to ask how learning 
is possible, whether by an (analytic) progress from knowledge 
to knowledge or by a (synthetic) progress from ignorance to 
knowledge In the former case, it would seem to be useless , 
for if we know, why should we learn ^ In the latter, it would 
seem to be impossible , for how is consciousness to go beyond 
itself and connect the new matter with its previous contents ? 

This difficulty was considered by Plato particularly in relation 
to that consciousness of the universal to which alone he gave 
the name of scientific knowledge If we say that we rise fromi^ 
the consciousness of the particular to the consciousness of ^ 
the universal, it may be answered that the particular is 
incommensurable with the universal, and that, therefore, 
knowledge of the former cannot be made a stepping stone 
to th^ knowledge of the latter If, on the other hand, we 
say that the consciousness of the universal is presupposed 
from the first in the consciousness of the particular, then it 
may be objected that we need not seek a knowledge which 
we already possess ) 

Plato's solution of the difficulty was that the alternatives of riato’ssoiu- 

tion of it 

i^wledge and ignorance are not really exhaustive There is 
fiddle term which may be called opinion, and which psycho- 
logically IS explained as a combination of sense with intelligence, 
while metaphysically its object is defined as a combination of 
TO ov and to ov (An opinion, in short, is a name for a judg- 
ment in which a general idea is used to determme a particular, 
without having itself been made an object of thought The 
general idea so used is not, strictly speaking, known or defined, 
and therefore the use of it is uncertain. Opinion may be true 
' or false, but in any case it has in itself no criterion of its own 
V truth it IS right, if it right, by a kind of madness or inspira- 
tion which can give no account of itself We are able to%ring 


/ ^ 
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it to book only by calling attention to the general ideas it uses, 
and by demanding that those general ideas or universals should 
be defined. Such definition, indeed, can be got only out of a 
reflexion upon the particular cases of its application; but it 
will not result from a mere determination of the common 
element in all these cases; for the immediate application of 
the universal in opinion may be erroneous. But the separation 
of the universal from the particulars itself throws a new light 
upon them, or is at least a step to clear up the misunder- 
standings upon which its erroneous application rested The 
movement towards definition is, therefore, not only an analytic 
but a synthetic process, which transforms our view of the very 
data with which we start, and which seem to be the sole 
j premises of our reasoning But this process can be easily under- 
I stood, if we observe that our progress toward definition of the 
I universal is a progress toward self-consciousness, and that, in 
I examining the applications of the universal, we are really 
ij bringing to light certam presuppositions upon which we go in 
our particular judgments, but which it takes no little effort of 
reflexion to discover. In analysing an idea with a view to its 
definition, we are, therefore, developing that idea The idea, 
after it has been defined, has acquired a new meaning which it 
ihad not before , and, therefore, as so defined, it brings a new 
J qualification to the particulars subsumed under it. Here, then, 
we have an example of a process which may be regarded either 
as a transition from ignorance to knowledge, i e , as a synthetic 
movement of thought, or from knowledge to knowledge, 
an analytic movement of thought,^ according to the point of 
view from which we regard it For the universal inust be in 
a sense known when it is used in a judgment about a particular; 
yet the first aim of the Socratic eleTichus is to call forth a con- 
f^ion of ignorance. But this consciousness of ignorance at 
tl^ same time carries in it a consciousness of potential know- 
ledge , for it m a consciousn^ that the universal, for which the 
definition is wanted, is a. principle which we have been always 
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yaiTig by virtue of our rational nature, so that to know it we 
have only to know ourselves) 

^The point, then, to which Pl_ato brings us, is that knowledge,! 
ie., consciousness of particular objects as determined by univer- 
sals, IS not reached merely by rising from the particular to the 
universal — ^which is impossible, for we cannot know the particu- reflexi<m 
lar except through the universal , nor, on the other hand, do 
we possess the distinct consciousness of the universal from the , 

first, so as to be able to apply it with complete insight But, 
as rational beings, we apply to particulars a universal which ^ 

yet we have never made the object of thought Hence, the 
mduetiou from particulars, by which we nse to the definition ft 
of the umversal, is at the same time a process by which we ^ 
come to be definitely conscious of the assumptions which tUifi' •'f eti 

underhe our consciousness of these particulars from the first rf^irv^ 
This IS the idea which Plato expresses in the myth of reminis- 
cence When something is recalled to our memory, we cannot 
be said either to acquire knowledge of it, or to have possessed 
such knowledge previously ; but our latent or potential know- 
ledge of it IS made actual In like manner, all our progress 
knowledge of universal principles is, m a sense, only a dis-^/'^t'Z^ 
covery of that which we already possess, of that which is bound f 
up with our rational nature and presupposed in all our deter- 
mination of particular objects. On the other hand, if we had^^^*^,*7!^ 
ever apprehended the particular without the universal, it would 
be impossible for us ever from such apprehension to rise to the 
consciousness of any universal, by aid of which we could throw 
new hght upon the particulars Or, to express the same thing 
in the terms of a later philosophy, if the a ;podenon ^ere ever 
given apart from the a i^wr%, it would be impossible, starting 
from the former, evdr to come withm reach of the latter.^ X 
Now, Kant’s answer to the problem of the possibility 
. knowledge is mutatis midandis very similar to that of Plato ^no^on w 


JX.JLLU vv AO ySjJLJ OAUAAACbA UU UXACbV UA Jl QOnOePUPn IS 

Btit, as he starts from a more definitely dualistic basis, he has 

perc6pflDii , 

more difficulty in reaching a consistent result, if indeed he ever ^ 
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reaches it. How, he asks, is the empirical consciousness of 
particulars as given in sense to be brought under the pure 
conceptions of the understanding^ To this question Kant, 
like many other writers, had at one period of his philosophical 
develoiiment given the simple answer, that all general concep- 
tions are derived from the particular objects of sense to which 
‘afterwards they are* applied^ In other words, the synthetic 
judgments, by wliich the conceptions of objects are formed, are 
empirical judgments of perception ” But the inadequacy of 
this answer was already shown by the criticism of Locke, who, 
though he assumed that the individual object in all its deter- 
mination is given in sense, yet denied that the particular 
judgments which sense authorises us to make, can be legiti- 
'mately universalised. General knowledge of matters of fact ” 
seemed to him impossible , and, therefore, all general proposi- 
tions must necessarily be trifling,” or, in other words, they 
must express only nominal essences ^t is at this point that 
Kant takes up the question m the GT%t%gue? In the Introduc- 
tion, indeed, he still seems to regard experience {% e , perception) 
as the source of synthetic judgments, which are the ground of 
our first conceptions of objects, and the only means whereby 
these conceptions are to be made more complete — ^the under- 
standing being for the most part confined to the task of 
analysing the data which it thus receives from the hands of 
sense. But in one point, the ‘‘ empirical synthesis ” thus 
realised, is regarded as falling short of the ideal of knowledge , 
for it only enables us to make particular judgments, % <?., judg- 
ments about the individual object presented to us, and not to 
nse to necessary or universal truth Bor no accumulation of 
will enable us to reach t he universal: no mere 

1 This was Kant’s view in the penod of Cniioal Empiricism (1763-66) It 
wiP be lemmnbered that, at the end of his Essay towards the IntrodwAn of the 
: Idea of S sgaii,vp Qvamy itOo Philosophy (of Introdneticai, Ch. IV , p 129), he 
i^hes that experience snpphes ns with conceptions m which all synthesis is 
jairaady done to onr hands. 

* Of abov% p, 2^, 
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inductive process wdl jfceU us what must be, and, therefore, 

’ What w ill always be Hence, the problem of knowledge, in 
the strict scientific sense, is the problem of the possibility of 
an a pnor% synthesis which shall anticipate experience and 
not wait for it. Experience, therefore is regarded as need- 
ing a jpnon principles to extend it to universality.^ But it is 
not as yet denied that it enables us to determine particular 
objects as such, or to add new predicates to them on the con- 
trary, it IS assumed that the difficulty is not in understanding 
how experience enables us to add to our conceptions of objects, 
but only how the pure intelligence should enable us to do so 
But the point of view thus expressed could not long hold its 
ground before the advance of criticism , and we soon find Kant 
making a transition to another view of the relation of percep- 
tion to conception, for which the way had been prepared by 
Berkeley The judgment of perception is itierely, sg,, that 
“ this rose is red ” , it does not authorise us to lay down any 
propositions about roses in general, or even about the particular 
rose when it has ceased to be perceived K, however, we press and, therefore, 

also to objec- V 

home this contrast of universal and particular, it immediately V 

passes into another contrast, viz, that of objective and siibjec-^^^^^^^^^ 
tive. Perceptions, if they are merely isolated perceptions, are 
perceptions of something that is (or is known to be) only at the ? ^ ' e*. 
moment that it is perceived, and cannot have the character « 


objectivity; for it is just the idea that the object persists or 
maintains itself and its properties beyond the moment oi 
perception that makes us regard it as an object at all, as 
something distinct from the perception itself If we are not 
entitled to say that what we have perceived exists as we have 
perceived it for one moment beyond the perception, then there 
IS no ground for distmguishing it from the perception The 
esse of things is their peTCip%, or the object and the perception 

^ Note tlife double force of the word synthesis Experience is synthetic, as it 
. Enables us to add to our conceptions or to particularise them On the other 
htod, the pure mtdligence is syntnetic, as it enables us to add to our percep- 
.4ions or to universalise them , 
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fall together, and in the former as in the latter, we have 
merely a modification of the perceiving consciousness rrom« 
this point of view, the transition from perception to experience 
must involve not merely a communication of universality and 
necessity to judgments abmut objects, which in themselves are 
:particular and therefore contingent, but a reference to objects 
I of perceptions, which, as sensible perceptions, are mere ideas 
lor subjective appearances. It is this conception of the relations 
of sensible or empirical perception to the a pnoT% principles 
of understanding, which Kant sets before us when, in the 
Prolegomma, he makes his well-known distinction between 
“judgments of perception” and “judgments of experience.” 
1^ “ All our j'udgments,” he declares, “ are at first mere judgments 
... . ’ of perception ( they hold good only for 




prt* 


.ixnx^ US, t e., for our subjectivity, and it is only afterwards that we 


give them a new reference, namely to an object, with the under- 
ttr^ ^ f ^''-►•standmg that they shall hold good for us not only at the moment 
perception but at all other tiraes, and not only for us but for 
every subject , for if a judgment agrees with its object, all judg- 
ments about the same obj’ect must agree with each other. And so 
the objective validity of a judgment of experience means just that 
it IS necessarily and universally vahd,” ^ e , valid for all subj'ects 
at all times. “ But conversely,” he goes on, “if we have reason 
to regard a j'udgment as necessary and universal, (which can 
never be due to the perception, but only to the pure conception 
under which it is subsumed,) we must regard it also as objective, 
we must look upon it as expressing, not merely a reference 
of the perception to a subject, but of an attribute to an object, for 
there could be no reason why the j’udgment of others should 
necessarily agree with mine, except the unity of the object, to 
which they all relate, with which they agree, and which, there- 
fore, makes them all agree with each other ^ In a judgment 

^ Prdegomfimf § 18 . From the pomt of view here stated, it would he more 
Bat-araJ to r^ard the judgments of perception as analytic Kant, mdeed, says 
la the Introduction to the that judgments of experience (the same 

which he here calls judgments of perception) are always synthetic. But when 
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of perception, therefore, I “ unite perceptions m one conscious- 
ness of my state,” while in a judgment of experience, I " nTnt. p 
them m one consciousness in general”, te, without reference to 
me as an individual subject, or to the special circumstances 
which condition my perception at a particular tune ^ 

The view thus expressed involves at the outset an entire Objeou'jity n 

thus reached 

inversion of the usual way of combining the two ideas 

universality and objectivity For, what Kant heie teaches 

IS that we cannot reach universality throuah obiectivity, but^^Sc^u’^f ^ 

. perception. ^ 

must reach objectivity through universality, or rather, we^„,C-, - 

must say that the only true_ directivity is univer^lity |0r, 
to bnng the question more closely mto relation vrath Kant’s ^5'^' ' /"' 
mode of expression, the categories can determine perceptions 
in relation to objects only in so far as they give to the 
judgments of perception that generality which implies their 
independence of the particular perceptions, and even of the 
individual mind as perceiving We must no longer say that 
our perceptions agree with each other because they agree with 
the same object, but we must say that they agjee with the 
same object because they agree with each other ^ Now, what 
does such agreement mean ^ It means that we can assert that 
a judgment of perception which has been once made, is always 

he says this, he is looking at the subject fiom the point of view of the under- 
standing and its conceptions j and he therefore regards synthetic judgments as 
those in which the understanding goes beyond its own subjective unity, and 
beyond the conceptions which are already joined with that unity, to deteimme 
objects or to add new elements to the content of the eonceptions of them which 
it already possesses But in the Prolegomena, Kant has been brought by the 
tunimg movement of his dialectic to a new point of view, from which the 
startmg point lies not m conceptions but in perceptions Hence, from this 
pomt of view, perceptions are supposed of themselves to enable us to make 
judgments, which of course are merely analytic of the perceptions Here, 
therefore, synthesis appears only in so tar as the a p7io7 1 conceptions of the 
understanding enable us to go beyond the particular judgments of perception, , 

and to turn them mto universal judgments of experience Of course, the 
synthetic nature of the judgments of perception will reappear whenever, by 
another ttirn of Kant*s dialectic, it is recognised that we must go beyond the 
data of sense in order to make any judgment whatsoever 

^ This reasoning is contained m A. 104, which has been already quoted, p 365. 
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cajmble of being made under the same conditions, because it 
expresses or involves a relation which is universal It means 
that that judgment is recognised as expressing a general law, 
according to which the elements combmed in it are always to 
be combmed whenever they appear What, therefore, from this 
^ ^"^^point of view the category must add to the judgment of percep- 


^f iion to make it a j’udgment of experience is just the recognition 




^ that it expresses a relation, which must always be expressed m 
the same way; a relation, therefore, which is independent of 
the particular perception and the particular perceptive sub- 
ject who makes it, and holds good for ‘ consciousness in 
general’ And this is all that is meant by an objective 
judgment} 

however, we have reached this point, a new difficulty 


po^i©“^th presents itself ; for it would seem impossible that even a 'par- 
judgment should b^madej^ithout^the aid of the 
which is supposed only to be required to universalise 
In a judgment the particular always presupposes the 
universal, and the moment we assert, say, that an object has a 
quality This ball is elastic) we express a universal relation. 
For, as has been just said, the attribution of a quality to a 
substance has no meaning, if the substance be not something 
which exists beyond the moment of perception, and if there be 
no definite relation between it and the quality, except that it 
with the other qualities attributed to the same substance forms 
at a particular moment a complex image of sense It is just 
the consciousness that the elements of the idea of perception 
jare combined in a way which remains the same for the thinking 
Isubjeet when the moment of perception is past, or which at 
least points to a relation that holds good beyond that moment, 
that makes it possible to express that unity in a judgment at 
^alL This seems to be recognised by Kantj^i himself, when, in 
the Deduction of the second edition, he points out that the 
“ is,” which IS the copula of judgment, is the expression of the 
objective unity of apperception.} f 
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“ I have never been satisfied,” Kant there declares, “ with fant 

' declares that 

the explanation of judgment given by the Logicians, that it is 
the idea of a relation between two conceptions I will not 

, apperception 

now raise the objection that this explanation is defective, as 
being adapted only to the categorical, and not to hypothetical, 
or disj’unctive, judgments (which latter express a relation not 
of conceptions but of judgments) , though this oversight leads 
to many awkward consequences. But I must point out that it 
tells us nothing about the nature of the relation in question 
|When, however, I investigate more accurately the relations of 
the elements of knowledge brought together in every judgment, 
and when I distinguish it, as belonging to the understanding, 
from a relation of association, established according to the laws 
of reproductive imagination (a relation which has only subjective 


i/ 


vaKdity), I find that judgment is nothing but the process by ^ ^ , , 

which we bring given ideas to the dt^ect%vs unity of appercep- 
tion This is just what is implied in the use of the ver't|^"''‘^v 
of existence as the copula The use of this verb points to the 
fact that we are dealmg with the directive unity of given ideas, 
as distinguished from their subjective association in our minds ; 
for It indicates that they are brought into relation to the 
origmal apperception and its necessary unity, and that even 
where the judgment itself is empirical and, therefore, accidental. 

Thus m the judgment “ Bodies are heavy ” I do not mean to > 

assert that “ body ” and “ weight ” as empirically perceived are ^ _ 

neeessanly comhvned wvth each other but I do mean to assert 
that they are combined with each other ly meane of the neees- fOj. tc 

sary unity of apperception in the synthesis of perceptions, 

they are combined according to the pnnciples of objective trvi:'" ' 

^ . . Jcx/ 

determination, which are deduced from the one ultimate 

eiple of the unity of apperception, under which all ideas must 
be brought, if knowledge is to be derived from them Only by 
'Subsumption under such prmciples can the relation of two 
ideas become one which admits of being expressed in a judg- 
ment, tw, a relation which is objectively valid, whereas a • 
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relation of ideas determined by the laws of association could 
only have subjective validity. For principles of empirical 
association would not authorise me to say more than that 
when I carry a body, I feel a pressure of weight ” ; they could 
never authorise me to say that it, the body, is heavy.” For 
the latter statement is equivalent to the assertion that these 
two ideas are bound together in the object altogether apart 
from the state of the subject perceiving them) and not merely 
that m our sense-perception they have been present together, 
however often it might be \ 

^ ascertain inconsequence of statement in this passa^^, 
p^goaiis Kant seems to admit that we are able .to make a 

judgment as to the succession of our own' se nsitive sta teajinder 
conditions in which, as he at the same time contends, we are 
not able to make any judgment at alL^ For, on Kant’s prin- 

JR. 141, §19. 

2 There is a further inconsequence in Kant’s statement, to which reference has 
, already been made (p 348 iwte). In the first edition, Kant omits to connect 
the transcendental, with the metaphysical, Deduction of the categories jTor he 
does not show that the principles derived from the analysis of judgment are 
necessarily those by which objects are determmed as such He simply shows 
that, unless there were a connexion of perceptions accor<^ng to universal and 
necessary laws, these perceptions could not be referred to objects , and then 
he asserts that the categones supply the principles required for this purpose. 
^ I assert that the categories are the conditions of thought for a possible 
experience, just as space and tune are the conditions of the perceptions which 
* supply the matter for the same experience ” (A. Ill ) Ho attempt is here 
made to show from the nature of the synthesis whereby experience is con- 
stituted that his categories are just those reqmred The Deduction of the 
second edition, as we have seen, supplies this want, by showmg that judgment 
IS es^tially the expression of the objective unity of apperception For this, 
as Kant argues, entitles us to take the list of logical ** functions of unity ” in 
judgment^ as a complete mdex to the metaphysical system of categories 
Unfortunately, the new piece heals the rent in the old garment only to 
produce a worse rent in another place For the definition of judgment, as 
being essentially the expression of 4he objective unity of knowledge, cuts away 
the ground from a metaphysical deduction based on the very definition of 
judgment which Kant here rejects, viz., that it is aif “idea of the relation 
between two concep^^ Kant’s argument, if it shows that the forms of 
judgmmt may be a guide to us m determinmg the categories, at the same time 
more than a suspicion upon a list of categories derived from .what now 
•* I appears to be a wrong view of judgment. If judgment is essentially synthetic. 
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ciple, the sequence of one feeling on another, though it may 
tend to associate them, will not enable us to make any judgment 
( about these sensations, even that they are sequent in our 
^ experience, any more than it will enable us to make the same 
sequence the ground of a judgment as to any other object. 

But putting aside this inconsequence, the purport of the^ 
passage is that perception makes no judgments, but that whatjjj^i^t^/ 
is called a 'judgment of perception,’ (or in the Introduction 
to the Critique, a 'judgment of experience,’) is really due to 
the subsumption of the manifold of perception under the unity ■ >, jx., 

of apperception, as expressed in the categories ) As confirming fj- 
this view, we may observe that the judgment, “Bodies are 
heavy,” which is here declared to he based upon an a pnon 
prmciple of synthesis, is one which m the Introduction was 
treated as an ajposterion synthetic judgment. Either, there- 
fore, the Introduction must be taken as a merely provisional 
statement, the inaccuracy of which is purposely admitted by 
Kant in order not to embarrass the reader too soon with the 
ultimate results of his thought ; or at least, it must be admitted 
that Kant afterwards recognised it as such a statement For 
in the manuscript notes of Kant upon the first edition of the 
GrOtqive,} which have been lately published, we find him saying 
when in the Introduction to the Ontigue, he had asserted 
that experience “consists of synthetic judgments,” he had 
merely been referring to the fact that there are such a 
fostmon synthetic judgments, and he had not, therefore, found 
it necessary to raise the question, how they are possible 
“Kow, however,” he goes on, “we’ may raise the question how\ 
this fact is possible Experience consists of judgments, but the ' 

it IS absurd to suppose that the conceptions which were reached by those who| 
took judgment as an analytic process, must be the categories, or even that they j 
supply a guiding thread to find them. 

^ Erdmann, Naclitrage zu Kant^s Kr%tih, p 21, § 33» This passage is quoted 
- by Yaihinger (I. 357), where also the above mentioned change in Kanth view 
of the judgment, ‘‘Bodies are heavy,” is noted ; and the other passages bearing 
on the subject are collected and discussed • 
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jqiiestiou IS whether these empirical judgments do not finallj 
' presuppose a judgments” And he immediately proceeds 
sto sketch out a proof that they do, which seems to be ar 
janticipation of the ideas expressed in the Deduction of the 
isecond edition. 

fi ^oniwiSfess ^ cannot derive from sense, as separated fiom the 

understanding, any " judgment of perception ” in which definite 
objects are determined by particular quahties as their predi- 

witliaut the ^ 

cates, can we derive from it even an image of perception such 
as might supply tlie subject for such a judgment ? Such a 
view seems to be su^ested in various passages, in which 
"^Kant says that sense presents to us images or appearances, 
which in themselves are only modifications of our own sub- 
jective state; and that so long as we confine ourselves to these 
appearances as subjective phenomena and make no assertion as 
to their objective meaning, no a priori principles of undex- 
^ standing are required Such prmciplea are needed only when 
we proceed to refer those appearances to objects which are not 
states of our consciousness, ITow, if we set aside for the 
moment the question how ‘‘mere appearances” come to be 
recognised as such, % a, how they come to be recognised by us 
as modes of our own consciousness which have no objective 
validity, it seems reasonable to say that there can be no doubt 
of the subjective reality of the phenomena that are presented 
to us by sense, whatever doubt there may be about their 
[objective reality There can be no doubt that appearances 
appear, that mental representations are in our minds, or are 
presented to us in sense. So long as we conceive such pheno- 
mena as a mere phantasmagoria passing before our mental 
vision, and do not ask any question, or make any assertion, as 
to their correspondence with any object beyond themselves, so 
long, it would seem, we cannot be deceived. Prom this point 
of view Kant says that “the Senses set the planets before us, 
now as moving onward, and now as reversing their course , 
and in this there is neither truth nor falsehood, so long 
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AS we are content to regard all we see as mere appearances, and 
to make no judgment in regard to the objective movements”^ 

The question of truth or reality arises only when we go beyond > 
the appearances, and make a judgment in which they are 
referred to an object. So long as the mind passwely appre- 
hends that which is presented to it, so long it cannot err , for 
so long there exists for it no distinction between appearance and 
reahty, and therefore no possibility of mistaldng the one for’ 
the other To render such mistake possible, the mmd must* 
be active , it must go beyond what is immediately given m 
sense and refer it to some object, which perception may 
represent but which it does not exhaust, and with which, 
therefore, it is not immediately identical This object we do 
not need here to determine, except by saying that it is some- 
t. hmg which IS ihdependent of the particular perception of it, 
somethmg which exists apart from its appearance. The\ 
immediate perception must be referred to somethmg not 
perceived, must be compared with it, asserted to agree or; 
not to agree with it, ere we can pronoimce that it is either tmei 
or false, that it gives or does not give knowledge. 

C When, however, we consider the matter more carefully, we 
see that the statement just made is not strictly accurate, or at an?e 
least ]s liable to mislead For it might naturally be understood Jud^ent 
to imply that we first have the consciousness of phenomen-a as 
mere appeal ances to us, and then on certain principles refer 
them, or some of them, to an objective reality But this is so 
far from being true that, on the contrary, we must first have a 
consciousness of reality as a connected system of objects, ere, in 
opposition to this system, we can think of a particular pheno- 
menon as a mere appearance or mode of our own consciousness. 

And even when that thought arises, it cannot go the length of 
an absolute denial of the objective reality of the appearance in 
question. ^ All it can mean is that a particular appearance has 
. been wrongly interpreted, or put in a wrong place in the con- 

iR in. 48; H IV.39 ^ 
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text of expenence. In the example given, the question 
supposed to be left undecided is, whether certain apparent 
movements of the planets are real. But if this be taken to 
mean that we are hesitating as to their reality, it is obvious 
that such a consciousness could arise m us only in the form of 
a doubt, whether a certain interpretation, which had already 
been given to the sensations, were the right interpretation; 
whether, e the movements in question had not wrongly been 
referred to the planets, mstead of being referred to the earth on 
which the spectator is placed. Or a larger doubt might arise, 
and it might be questioned whether the whole phenomena 
present to us were not to be attributed to an “ optical illu- 
sion,” ie>, to some abnormal action of the organs of sense 
excited by the sensuous imagination of the individual; such as 
we may suppose in the case of a ghost-seer, hke Swedenborg. 
In all such doubts, however, what is in question is, not the 
objective consciousness in general, but only the place of certain 
phenomena in it. We find that we cannot combine certain 
phenomena with the general context of experience, unless we 
alter our first interpretation of them ; and, therefore, we say 
that they are illusory. But what was illusory was the inter- 
pretation, % e,, a mental synthesis which we now find to come 
into collision with other results of mental synthesis which are 
more general or better established The question is one 
touching the particular, not the universal it relates, stnctly 
speaking, not to the reahty of the facts, but to their position in 
the context of experience. For an illusion merely means a reality 
referred to the wrong place in that context , and the assertion 
that it IS a mere appearance does not mean that it is purely 
subjective, but merely that the manner of its objectivity is as 
yet for us undetermined. To suppose, however, that we can 
go back to certain perceptions or appearances to which no 
objective mterpretation has yet been given, is to suppose that 
we can have knowledge of that which is “ for us as thinking 
beings as good as nothing.” It is ** to make oneself in thought 
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into an animal,” and yet to attribute to that animal a conscious- 
ness of self in opposition to objects 

(We have, therefore, here again to guard against the mistake 
of attributing to sense, or to what we call its object, those 
characteristics which it can have only for a subject which is 
not merely sentient. It may be true to say that sense has a 
content which is merely appearance, ie, which consists of 
elements that have not yet been so determined by thought as 
to yield a consciousness of objects , but it is not true that such 
a content is determined for us by sense as an appearance, or, 
indeed, as anythmg whatsoever.^ Now, the former is obviously 
Kant’s meaning in the beginning of the passage which we have 
quoted, where he says that '^appearance rests on the senses, the 
^]udgment regarding the appearance on the understanding,” and 
that " the distinction between reality and dream lies not in the 
character of the ideas presented (for these are in both cases 
the same), but in their combination according to the rules 
which determine the connexion of ideas in the conception of an 
object, and which therefore form our guides in discovering how 
far these ideas can be put together in an experience It is, 
therefore, not the fault of the appearances when we take 
illusion for truth, when the perception, through which an 
object is given, is confused with the conception of the object 
or of its existence, which can only be thought by the under- 
standing”^ Yet Kant’s example, as well as his expressions 
about an “ object being given,” and even the word " appear- 
ance,” are apt to suggest another form of the same error 
which he is combating , namely, that we are conscious of the 
appearance as merely an appearance, before we are conscious 
of any reality^ 

(when we have got thus far, we begin to see how Kant, 
starting with the common empirical view, according to which 
all our conceptions are derived directly from experience and can 
only be analysed, and not amplified or extended by thought, 
IK III 47; H.IV 39 


Perception is 
then only the 
presence of an ^ 
image, which 4 *^ 
18 not for the 
subject the 
image of any- 
thing. 




But even an * - . 

image, as a / 

unity of mam- ^ 
fold elements, 
involves a 
sj-nthesis of 
the under- 
standmg 
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was led, in the first place, to admit an exception to this rule 
in the case of certain a prion principles, from which all the 
truths of mathematics and the primary laws of physical science 
are derived ; how, then, in the second place, he was brought 
gradually to limit the range of the a posteriori synthesis of 
perception — first, to judgments about the particular and contin- 
gent, then to judgments which express only the status representa- 
tivm of the subject, and then to images of sense which do not 
in themselves imply any act of judgment at all. The last step 
which it remained for Kant to take, was to recognise that even 
the images of sense imply a synthesis of pure or empirical data, 
which is possible only to the understanding, and that m itself 
sense can only supply a " manifold ” And this is the view 
to which he brings us when he declares that “combination 
IS the one thing which cannot be given through the object, but 
must be realised by the subject for itself” Hence “ analysis 
presupposes synthesis,” and “ the understanding cannot analyse 
(or resolve into simpler elements) any combination which it has 




not itself made ; for no complex whole could be given to the 
mind, except as combined by the understanding itself” But 
if this be* so, and if we are compelled to reduce the data of 


sense to an unconnected manifold, which has not even the con- 


14^ -€4^ t V 


nexion necessary for an image of sense or imagination, we are 
thrown upon the other horn of the dilemma with which we 


started The activity of the understanding which, in the purely 
analytic view of it, was useless, has gradually grown in 
importance, till it is seen that without it neither a singular and 
subjective judgment of perception, nor even an image of per- 
' ception, is possible. But as the synthesis of the understandmg 
becomes indispensable, it seems also to become impossible , for 
we have gradually removed from the perception all those 
elements in virtue of which it was possible to subsume it under 
a conception : and between a mere “manifold” as such and the 
i unity of thought, (supposing them once to be separated,) it is 
Timposaible to see how any link of connexion could be established^ 
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This diJBSculty becomes still greater when we look at the 


. on the 
ofconceih ^ 


metaphysical deduction of the categories, and take mto account 

the way in which in that deduction Kant accepts the doctnn Jfron?purf 

thought 

of formal Logic — that the mo vement of thought in itself is pnrelj 
analytic, and that it bec omes s ynthetic only in relation to per- 
cept ion. Enough has already been said on the impossibility of 
derivmg the categories as principles of synthesis from the 
‘^functions of unity” m the analytic judgment And it is 
only necessary here to refer to the way in which Kant tries to 
make this derivation more intelhgible m the Prolegomena and 
the second edition of the CriUgue, In the latter he had, as we 
have seen, practically surrendered the idea of an analytic judg- 
ment, when he declared that judgment is that action of the 
understandmg whereby the manifold of given ideas (be they 
perceptions or conceptions) is brought under an apperception ” 

But from this he goes on to argue, not that the idea of an 
analytic judgment is illusory, but merely that m a synthetic 
judgment, *'all the manifold, so far as it is given in an empirical 
perception, must be determined m view of one of the logical 
functions for judgment” The meaning of this expression is 
explamed by a previous passage, in which Kant says that the 
categories are conceptions of an object in general, by which its 
perception is determined in view of one of the logical functions 
for judgment Thus the function of the categorical judgment is 
to express a relation of one idea to another as that of subject to 
predicate. But in so far as the logical use of the understand- 
ing is concerped, it is indifferent which of the two ideas should 
take the place of subject and which of predicate. I may, e.g , 
say either that " all bodies are divisible,” or that some divisible ^ 
things are bodies,” as I please But by the category of sub- 
stance, when I bring the conception of body under it, it is 
determined that the empirical perception of a body must always 
be viewed m experience as a subject, and never as merely a 
predicate. And so it is with aU the other categories.” ^ In 

129 
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other words, Eant, notwithstanding all he has said of the judg- 
ment as the expression of the objective unity of apperception, 
still supposes that we can take it, according to the conceptions 
of formal Logic, as the expression of a relation of mere ideas in 
\our minds m which case we can abstract from all relations of 
subject and predicate, except that which they have as analyti- 
cally contained, or not contained, m each other. I have, 
however, already shown that such a view of the judgment 
cannot stop short of emptying it of all meaning whatever ; or, 
in other words, that such a view must end in an identity in 
which there is no room for judgment at all. And Kant himself 
practically acknowledges that purely analytic thought is not 
thought at all, when he says that analysis has a meaning only 
in relation to a presupposed synthesis In the above passage, 
Kant seems to maintain that conversion is permissible from 
the pomt of view of Logic, ie, when we view subject and predi- 
cate as mere thoughts, (for then we abstract from all except the 
question whether the one idea is analytically contamed in the 
other, and, therefore, it does not matter which idea occupies 
j the place of the subject) , but that it is not permissible when 
I the judgment is taken as expressing an objective relation , for 
I then the position of subject and predicate corresponds to, and 
j expresses, the relation of substance and accident To this it 
imight be answered that the position of subject and predicate 
IS not indifferent even logically, unless we quantify both, and 
say some dmsibles are all bodies,” or, " all bodies are some 
divisibles ” ; and this, as we have seen, is a step toward that 
extinction of the judgment, which is the nemesis of formal 
Logic. On Kant*s own showmg, a judgment of pure thought 
IS a judgment m winch nothing is said , for pure thought can 
say nothing but that is A.” Only such a judgment can 
be converted without change of subject or predicate, but that 
is just because it is no judgment at all. On the other hand, 
if we admit any difference between subject and predicate in 
the judgment, we necessarily take it as the expression of a 
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synthesis, and, therefore, as the assertion not merely of a 
subjective relation of thought, but of an objective relation of 
fact. 

|[n this way we are brought to the conclusion that y' 

abstraction of an analytic intelligence, which becomes synthetic ^ 

only m relation to the manifold of sense, is as unreal as the 
abstraction of a manifold of sense, which is in itself uncon- . 
nected, and which derives all its connexion from the action of ^ t 

the understandmg. In addition to the difficulty of bringing ^ ^ 

the manifold of sense together m such a way that it may be ^ 
subsumed under the pure conceptions, Eant’s conception of the ^ j - 
analytic nature of thought loads him with the further difficulty" 
of making the barren umty of the intelligence develop into ^ / u# 

conceptions of relations under which the associated manifold ^ 
may be brought ; and thus he becomes entangled m a problem 
the exact reverse of that with which, in the first instance, he 


^ iff 


had been dealing The gradual process of abstraction by which, 
on the one side, he has emptied the data of sense of all prin- 
ciples of connexion, and, on the other side, has deprived pure 


thought of all* claim to synthetic movement, has enabled him 
to refute both the rationalistic and empiricist views of the 
origin of knowledge, and to prove that both factors are neces- 
sary to experience But, while he has shown that both factors 
a ^indispensable, he has made it harder than ever to explain 
ho w they can be brought into that relation, wMch is recjuired 
f or knowl edge Are we then to say that in the energy of his 
counter-attack upon the enemies who were threatening him 
upon either wing, Eant has broken his army in pieces, and left 
the centre undefended ^ In showing that neither Rationalists 
nor Empiricists can explain knowledge, has he left room for 
himself to explain it by unitmg the elements which they 
separated ; or has he left nothing but the d%^ecta membra^ to 
which it IS impossible to restore the unity of life ^ In any 
ca se, it IS t hi s recombm ation which h e attempts in the Trans - 
cendental Deduction. 
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(Now, up to a certain point, it is possible to explain the 
emphasis which Kant lays on the opposition of perception and 

eitfew percep- 

sense and understanding, without supposing that he 
anything inconsistent with their necessary unity, as 
factors m one experience. Por, on the one hand, it is only as 
separated from perception and at the* same time referred to it, 
that conception gets its power as a principle of knowledge , 
and in like manner, on the other hand, it is only as separated 
from, and at the same time referred to, conception that percep- 
fi tion becomes a datum to which conception can be applied 
rightly maintains, is judgment, and judgment 
icuplies the determination of perception by conception It seems, 
however, as if this determination could not take place unless 
perception had already in it the unity expressed in the con- 
ception , 5 , unless perception already had the unity which it 
cannot have HU it is determined by the conception. And it 

I seems also as if conception, in order to determine perception 
must have already in it a diversity, or a relation to diversity, 
which it cannot have till it determines the perception The 
act of judgment would thus mvolve, from one point of view, a 
combination of perception and conception which presupposes 
their differences , and, from another point of view, a distinction 
of conception and perception which presupposes their unity , 
for each of its elements can be related to the other only as it 
has the other implicit in it. Or, to put it otherwise, conception 
and perception both appear to presuppose the judgment, yet 
they are the very elements brought together m the judgment.^ 
(This difficulty, as has been already indicated,^ Eant tries 
to get over from both sides by the interposition of a third 
element, which appears on the stage without notice, viz, the 
imagination. On the side of perception, imagination is the 
power which combines the manifold into an image, wlpch is 
thus made capable of being brought under the unity of under- 
standing: while on the side of understanding, it schematises 

^Above, p S2^ 
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the categories and so brings them into potential relation with 
the manifold of sense. In virtue of the former synthesis, time, 
space, and all the “ manifold ” elements given under both these 
forms, are combmed into definite individualised images. In 
virtue of the latter, the forms of analytic judgment become 
prmciples of unity which can be applied to those images, and 
in relation to which, therefore, those images may be “ brought 
to conceptions,” or recognised as containing a unity that cor- 
responds to conceptions. Further, if we ask how it is that the 
principles of unity in perception and in conception correspond 
with each other, Kant points to the fact that both are derived 
from the same self, which as sentient perceives, and as intel- 
ligent conceives^ 

{ How, what IS indicated by this complex system i^f mediation 
It points to that circle of presuppositions which I have already 
expressed by saymg that, while it is only as referred to each 
other in the j’udgment that perception and conception exhibit 
those characteristics by which we distmguish them, yet, on the 
other hand, the judgment presupposes both perception and con- 
ception as elements which it refers to each other. This circle, 
however, is simply the result of the attempt to trace back the 
unity of the j’udgment to two elements which yet, as such 
elements, have no existence apart from that unity. To get over 
this difficulty, Kant first recogmses that the unity which ex- 
presses itself in conception is present also in perception, as it is 
the same self which at once conceives and perceives Yet, 
secondly, he is compelled to add that this unity is not present 
in perception and in conception in the same way ; for in the 
former it is only a principle of association, the highest product 
of which is an individual image, while in the latter it is a self- 
conscious unity, which, therefore, expresses itself in '' concep- 
tions of objects in general.” Lastly, he conceives the integration 
of the two elements as a subsumption of the image under the 
conception, which is schematised for that purpose by the 
productive imagination. * But it is one and the same spon- 


Kant^s way of 
reacliinig -flie 
unity from a 
presupiK^ed 
difference 
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taneity ” which, under the name of imagination,” produces 
the empirical synthesis of apprehension, and, “ under the name 
of understanding,” subsumes the perception so produced under 
the conception. We have, therefore, a ‘pre-established har- 
mony ' of the faculties and their products, based on the unity 
of the self which underlies each of them and which brmgs 
together the products of both in the unity of knowledge. For 
the self, in this double manifestation of its activity, must always 
remain in harmony with itself, as otherwise it could not be 
conscious of itself as a self at all. And it is only as the image 
IS recognised as conformable to the categories, by which the 
understanding determines objects in relation to the self, that it 
can “ be united with the ‘ I think ' of consciousness.” ) 
t |rhe most important pomt to notice in this theory is the way 
in which Eant,on the one hand, distinguishes the unity of per- 
ception from the unity of conception ; yet, on the other hand, 
maintains the ultimate identity of the principle manifested in 
both. It IS, he says, due to the same spontaneity which, how- 
ever, acts in different ways m the two cases ; in the one case, 
by an unconscious activity, gathering the data Vf sense into one 
image, and ultimately into one imaged contmuity of a world in 
space and time: in the other case, by a conscious activity, 
producing (in relation to this pictorial unity of perception) 
a number of pure conceptions, which in their combination 
constitute the idea of Nature as a system. Now Kant speaks 
of the latter, the conceptions that spring out of the unity of 
the apperception, as an ‘ Epigenesis ’ upon the former,^ which 
must mean that they are not a simple extension of what 
existed before in the perceptive consciousness, nor an external 
addition to it, but a new development in which the same 
principle reaches what Rebelling called a ‘higher potency.’ 
If apperception is t^us a development of the same activity 
present in perception, it is not difficult to understand how the 
images of the latter should be adapted a jprzon to conceptions 
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which are ‘ the species of apperception ’ What prevents this i 
vpw from being perfectly intelligible is only the thought, I / 
which still holds its giound, of an external application of the 
conceptions to the perceptions But a ‘pre-established har- 
mony ’ of perception to conception could only exist for a 
•consciousness which, while it distinguishes these two forms, 
transcends the opposition between them. And though the 
understandmg generally appears as one of the two terms 
opposed, yet there are many passages which imply that it also 
over-reaches, “ under the name of imagmation,” the gulf which 
seems to be fixed between it and sense. For its apphcation of 
the conception to the perception is at the same time declared 
to be a “recognition” that, as the result of its own unconscious 
action, the conception is already mvolved in the perception.^ 

But the key to the whole difficulty lies in the fact, not Perception 

^ notpnorto 

■clearly recognised by KanV that sense, as it can exist m a th?sen^it ^ 

has as sub- 
sumed under 

^ That it IS not clearly recognised is involved in the fact that, though Kant ^^concep- 
•says that perception apart from conception is for us * as good as nothing/ he 
yet draws a line of distinction between what is actually united with self- 
consciousness, and what is castable of being so united ; and seems to suppose 
that the latter, though actual as a perception m us, is yet still in the condition 
in which it would be in a consciousness which did not think but merely 
perceived Thus, he asserts that conformity to the unity of self-consciousness, 
and so to the categories, is the condition without which nothing can be brought 
within the sphere of an intelligible experience . but he does not seem to 
recognise the change that is made in perception, so soon as it has entered this 
sphere In other words, he does not distinctly realise that, as distinguished 
from, and related to, conception, perception is not what it was, or could 
possibly be, in a bemg that merely perceived Yet, it is the most important 
effect of the transcendental Deduction, and of Kant’s whole method of dealmg 
with the subject, that it enables us to realise the tnith, that the development 
from consciousness to self-consciousness is not merely the addition of the latter 
to the former, but at the same time the transformation of the former in 
relation to the latter Somethmg like this indeed is essentially involved in the 
idea of an organic development in all cases, and a fortiori, in the case of the 
development of intelhgence In what is here said, it is not meant to deny that 
sensations exist in us as bemgs who are developing out of the sensitive into 
the self-conscious life, and my contention is only tb^t sensations as part of our 
self-conscious life have already become perceptions, and that as perceptions 
they are alr^dy determined in relation to conceptions, which may, as Kant 
says (A 103), be ‘wanting in clearness,’ but are never entirely absent in ^ 

any consciousness of objects as such ^ 
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being which is not self-conscions, does not correspond to 
perception, as it exists in beings who are self-conscious, any 
more than it corresponds to conception. In one point of view 
a merely sensitive consciousness is capable neither of conception 
nor of perception, as these appear in our consciousness in 
another point of view, it possesses the germ or beginmngs of 
hath. In the sensitive bemg, in fact, the two elements, which 
m us are distinguished as conception and perception, are not 
yet separated it has a consciousness therefore in which we can- 
not find either m its distinguishing characteristics Eor the 
severance of the two elements from one another gives to each 
I of them a new qualification The sensitive consciousness 
maintains its unity with itself and we may add, feels its unity 
with Itself, through all the changes of its states ; but it does not 
distinguish that unity Jhom, and relate it to, those states. 
When, however, the ‘lightning of subjectivity ^ (to use a 
phrase of Hegel) breaks this charme d slee p of sense, it b rings 
with it a distinction of the .self fro m its sensitive states which 
l^the same time become perceptions of objects. But this 
IS possible only if the manifold of perception is combined 
according to a conception which is at once distinguished from 
it and predicated of it Hence, as Kant points out, the 
recognition of the perception as faUmg under a rule, and the 
reference of it to an object, is one and the same thing ; and 
this reference again makes possible a consciousness of the self, 
as having the idea of an object through the perception. Thus 
^^saine change by which s ff sation s beco me perceptions gives 
nse to th e distinction betw^n conceptions a nd the nerceptions 
p:re(iicate them, ie, the distinction of the activity 
of thought from the matter which it combines, or recognises as 
combined, in the idea of an object : a distinction which finally 
is presupposed m the consciousness of the self as having these 
i ideas. Thus the self is not first conscio us o f haying ideas 
wMc h it then refe rs to objects ; but, on the contrary, it is only 
^ it refers ife ‘ ideas of perception ^ to the objective world 
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which is known through them, that it can he conscious of 
them as its own ideas The ego can claim as its own its ' 
sensitive states only in so far as it separates itself from them, 
and refers them to the objective connexion of the world it 
knows They are its own, or capable of being known as its 
own, just as it rises above them and refers them to objects 
For, as mere sensations they would not be ideas which we could 
refer to objects and so unite with self-consciousness they 
would be only events taking place unknown to us, in our 
sensitive organism. On the other hand, the objective world, 
to the consciousness of which the consciousness of self is 
correlative, cannot be presented to us as a mass of isolated 
particulars. To put it in Eant’s phraseology, it is necessarily 
subjected to the categories as the condition of its being umted 
with self-consciousness. Thus it comes to be determmed as a 
system, all the elements of whicfi have their character fixed in 
relation to the other elements according to universal principles. 

For there can be nothing for the self, which is not fixed as 
an element which is permanent with the permanence of the 
self, and which is not in this* permanence determined as an 
element in the one world to which the consciousness of self 
is correlative 

When, in view of what has been said, we make the neces- 

^ ^ ^ -r pnor to 

sary corrections in Kant’s doctrine of the relation of perception 
So" apperception, the result may be thus jtated — The advance’ 
from consciousness to self-consciousness, from perception to 
apperception, is in one point of view analytic, in another 
synthetic There is a sense m which it may be said that the 
matter remains the same, not only m the consciousness of the 
savage and the civilised man (as Kant says in a passage already 
quoted ^), but even in the consciousness of the animal and the 
man , and that the change is only m the form Yet, in truth, 
this formal change is equivalent to a complete transformation 
of the matter. (.The life of an animal (supposing an animal not 

1 See above, p 352. v « 
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to be self-conscious) is in unity with itself through all the 
difference of its states It is not conscious of itself in distinc- 
tion from its states, but through all the various feelings and 
images that may be present to it, it preserves the continuity 
of its feeling of itself unbroken. On the other hand, the 
life of a self-conscious being is a life in which the unity is 
constantly broken, yet continually restoring itself. Self-con- 
sciousness is always a retxirn mto the identity of the self from 
the difference of its objects. This return, indeed, presupposes 
the unity to which the return is made : yet with some truth it 
might be said that in its highest form that umty does not exist 
except in and through the return The unity of a merely con- 
scious or merely sensitive life does not fully deserve the name 
; of a self, since it does not exist for itself as an object, and does 
not, therefore, really recover itself out of the difference in which 
it is immersed. It is a universal in all its particularity, in so 
far as the unity of its life maintains itself in all the change of 
states , but it is not a univemal for itsdf, as it does not dis- 
tinguish itself from, and relate itself to, objects through them. 
But the self-conscious being exists for itself as this universal 
individual. It is for itself — ^not merely for another — as this 
permanent identical self through aU differences and changes of 
its states. This, however, it can be only as it separates itself 
from them and so becomes conscious of them in their separa- 
tion from each other, while, at the same time, it binds them 
together as elements in one obj'ective consciousness. We can 
ideally distinguish the two movements in the progress from the 
sensitive to the self-conscious Me : first, the withdrawal of the 
unity of the sensitive life by which the sensations or images 
become an unconnected manifold, and, secondly, the recombina- 
|tion of them as elements in the consciousness of one objective 
I world, which is the correlate of the consciousness of self But 
these two movements cannot be really separated , for the with- 
drawal of the unity from the sensitive life is, at the same time, 
the dawning consdousness of the objective world, to the con- 
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nexion of which its elements are referred . and the subject for | 
which the manifold can exist as a manifold, must already have . 
brought that manifold to a umty m one consciousness. At the 
same time, it is natural to start with the manifold as given 
prior to the synthesis whereby it is united in one conscious- 
ness , for self-consciousness, as contrasted with the simple unity 
of the life of a sensitive subject, is, in its idea, a restored unity, 
or rather a umty which restores itself out of the dualism and 
opposition in which it begins. That duahsm, however, cannot, 
be absolute even at the beginnmg of a conscious life, — it? 
cannot be such as to leave a mere manifold on one side and a 

I 

bare umty on the other, — otherwise it would be a division 
which could never be healed iii our earliest apprehen-' 

sion of the world, it is one world in one space and one time, in 
spite of the infinite and apparently unrelated manifoldness of 
its changing phenomena > and the self which is opposed to it, is 
yet related to it in such a way as to make its difference a per- 
plexing problem From the earliest dawn of intelligence the 
world as perceived is a mystery, perplexing man with its 
opposition and unlikeness to himself, yet, on the other hand, 
stimulating him, by its relationship and likeness, to vague 
anthropomorphic explanations of its phenomena For even in 
his simplest perception of it, the world, in spite of its mam- 
foldness, is represented as a umty, and the growing consciousness 
of the unity of the self as opposed to it, is a stimulus to 
develop the conception of that unity While, therefore, in one 
point of view, we may say that the mind seeks its own unity 
in the world, in another point of view what it seeks is only to 
discover what the given unity of perception is, or, in other 
words, to ' bring to conception^ ’ the blind synthesis of percep- 
tions, %e y to recognise the principle which already is in action 
in that synthesis. But in using such language we have to 
remember (what has been already indicated) that, as self-con- 
sciousness is a return to an identity which comes to exist as 
such identity only in the very process we call a return, so the 
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reco^ition of the conception as the principle of the synthesis 
of imagination in perception, is the recognition of that which, 
as such principle, has never been known before. Further, we 
have to observe that the perception from which the return is 
made gets its qualification as an object, which can be subsumed 
under the conception, only in relation to the conception which 
^ is thus separated from, and related to, it. It is Kant’s imper- 
fect apprehension of the organic nature of consciousness and of 
the consequent dialectical character of its development, in 
which each movement implies all the others, that here em- 
barrasses his statement, leading him to speak as if one operation 
were completed before the other begins, and to overlook the 
way in which all the different momenta reciprocally imply each 
^ther. This especially is what entangles him in difficulty in 
dealing with the relations of the conscious synthesis of concep- 
tion to the blind synthesis of perception. For, though the 
latter, without the former, could at the most give rise only to 
the unity of an image, yet Kant, in view of the necessary 
subsumption of the image under a conception, goes so far 
as even to attribute to it a judgment.^ In truth, to the 
conscious self, perception necessarily takes the form of a 
judgment; but when it takes this form it, at the same time, 
becomes possible to separate from it the prmciple of its unity 
and to use that principle as its criterion. The determination 
of things as objects of perception, therefore, is not only a 
separation of perception from conception, but at the same time 
it involves the possibility of a further advance, in which 
conception is our guide in reconstructing the perceptive con- 
sciousness. In this way the opposition between consciousness 
and self-consciousness, between perception and apperception, 
becomes the stimulus to a progressive movement by which 
that opposition may be removed. But this whole process would 
be impossible, if the opposition had been absolute; if the terms 
so opposed were not essentially related to each other; if the 
^ In ihe Prolegomena, § la Cf above, p. 376. 
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division with which self-conscious life begins did not imply 
in the very statement of it the unity of intelligence To 
find the key to Kant’s alternate analysis and synthesis, — to his 
alternate opposition and reconciliation of the elements of the 
intellectual life and the intelligible world, which it is as fatal 
to confuse as to isolate, — we need only to keep before us the 
idea of that organic unity m difierence which he never fully 
expresses, yet to which it was his main merit to direct the 
attention of philosophy.^ 

The simplest statement that can be given of Kant’s proced- 
ure in the Deduction is that, while he masks the idea of an 
organic unity of the intelligence under the form of a reciprocity 
of action and reaction of its different faculties, he is obhged to of the return 
bring in the unity of these elements as a kind of deus 
mach%na to supply a link between them. Thus he starts with » 
a thing in itself, which affects the subject, and so produces a 
series of changes in its sensibility As against this differentia- 
tion mtroduced mto it from without, Kant conceives the self, 


m virtue of its unity, as showing a kind of self-defensive 
power of synthesis, by which it takes up and combmes the im- 
pressions into one image, and then becomes conscious of its 
own activity in so combinmg them In this way the manifold, 
as manifold, is separated from, and opposed to, the self as a 
self-identical umty ; while yet, as combined into the conscious- 
ness of one objective world, it is related to that self and capable 
of being made a part of its self-cpnsciousness. In other words,] 
Kant thmks of that return of the subject to itself, whereby it 
becomes self-conscious, as the result of the process whereby it 
unites the manifold into one consciousness of objects. Thus 
the analytic judgment ‘ I am I ’ (through aU the difference of 
my ideas) is dependent on the synthetic judgment which, com- 
bining all the manifold elements of perception into one con- 
sciousness, makes it possible for the umty of the self to become 
a self-conscious umty. If, however, we view the whole process 
in this way, starting from the dualistic hypothesis of two things 
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in themselves, an object in itself and a subject in itself, — the 
fftrmer of which gives a repeated ‘ Anstoss ’ to the latter from 
without, while the latter reacts on the affections thus produced,, 
and by synthesis of them produces a correlative consciousness 
of the object and of the subject as phenomena, — we are obliged 
immediately to recognise that both of these thmgs in themselves 
lie outside of the umty of knowledge. It can, therefore, only 
be some defect in the unity of this correlative consciousness of 
subject and object, which suggests that its terms are pheno- 
menal, and that they must be referred to two independent 
things in themselves In other words, the dualism of a 
noumenal subject and object out of our knowledge is made 
necessary for Kant by the imperfection of the unity of the 
phenomenal subject and object %% knowledge, which agam, as a 
conscious imperfection, imphes that knowledge does not corre- 
spond to its idea. But what is that idea ? It is, as Kant 
frequently tells us, the idea of an intuitive or perceptive 
understanding — an understanding in which the difference of 
perception and apperception, of consciousness and self-con- * 
sciousness, either does not exist or is transcended In our 
consciousness, as Kant maintams, the forms of sense, like its 
matter, stand unrelated to the conceptions under which they 
are brought , and these again, though derived from the forms of 
judgment, and so from the analytic unity of self-consciousness, 
are yet so far dependent on the unity of the self being 
brought in relation to an extraneously given manifold, that 
their number and nature cannot be explained from that unity 
alone.^ It appears, then, that the subject reacting on the 
manifold, which is forced on it from without, according to 
peculiar forms that belong to its pecuhar sensitive constitution, 
synthetieaHy combmes that manifold; and that in opposition^ 
though in relation, to the objects so determined it becomes con- 
scious of Its own self-identity. But th is r eturn UTX )n its own 
‘ I am I ’ of pure self-consciousness^, 

1461 
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in Kant's view, a negative return, i e,^ it is the recovery of the 
bare identity of self out of the foreign element m which it has 
become involved through its connexion with a sensibility. 

The final effect of this synthetic action of thought and of the 
return from it upon the unity of the self is, therefore, not to 
appropriate to the self the matter of sense taken up into 
consciousness, (which is impossible owing to the alien nature 
of that matter) but to repel it, and with it the phenomenal 
world of objects, (the consciousness of which has been attained 
through synthesis) from the self Kay, the recoil even points 
beyond the analytic j'udgment ^ I am I ’ to a simpler identity , 
since it is recognised that it is only by means of the synthetic 
unity that the analytic unity exists as a judgment, in which 
subj'ect and predicate are distinguished But when the intel- 
ligence thus draws back upon its analytic unity, or upon an 
abstract identity which is even simpler than that analytic 
unity, the movement of abstraction necessarily carries with it 
the condemnation of all our empirical knowledge as imperfect 

% 

* and inadequate to its idea. Bor the mtelligence, conscious of \ 
its pure unity with itself, repels experience from it as involving I 
a synthetic unity in which difference is never completely over- | 
come Thus, the dualism of the subjective thing in itself and 
obj'ective thing in itself out of knowledge ultimately rests on the 
discordance of empirical knowledge with the ideal which the 
mind carries with itself in self-consciousness 

Kow, in an earlier chapter it has already been pointed out is lus ideal of 

k ^ knowledge an 

what this means, fit means that Kant, recognising the opposi- fdlnSty which 
tion of perception and conception, and the impossibility of ^epSon ?o5^^’ 

perception, or 

t ak ing either in its abstraction as absolute truth, falls back by an intuitive 

^ understand- 

a still further abstraction upon an ideal of truth which is most^“^^^®^^ 
nearly represented by the analytic judgment of pure self-con- 
sciousness. The ideal of knowledge, according to this view, 
would be, that the object should be one with the self that 
knows it, as the object self is one with the subject self in pure 

self-consciousness. As, however, even in pure or analytic self- • 

VOL. I. 2 c 
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I consciousness there is a dualism, which is due to its relation to 
I the consciousness of objects, the ideal carries us still further 
; back, to the negation even of this difference in a unity in 
! which there is not even the distinction implied m the judgment 
" I am I ' But, as I have already shown, this regress upon a 
unity, which is neither perception nor conception, but both in 
' one, has imphed in it an unconscious logic, which is exactly the 
j reverse of its explicit reasoning.^ It is stated^by Kant as an 
labstraction from both perception and conception, and this 
Iwould logically bring us to a bare empty identity ; but really 
it IS a recognition that the truth is to be found only in a unity 
, which includes both Hence, Kant silently substitutes for the 
I idea of a pure unity that is neither perception nor conception, 
I the idea of an intuitive understanding which is loth And it 
is only as he does so that he can get from it that ideal of 
knowledge which he opposes to experience. For it is impos- 
sible that by mere abstraction we can reach a point of view 
from which we can see the limitation of that from which w^e 
abstract Such a point of view we can find only in a unity in 
relation to which the opposition of conception and perception 
smks into an opposition of elements which imply each other. 

’ Only as we are able to rise above the relative or vm/perfeet unity 
of perception and conception in experience to a principle 
which IS capable of turning it into an absolute unity, can it be 
j possible for us to see its relativity and imperfection Or if, in 
I relation to the umty of self-consciousness, we can see the 
phenomenal character of the objects of experience, self-con- 
sciousness must be itself a principle which will ultimately 
enable us to turn knowledge of the phenomenon into know- 
ledge of the noumenon. 

puretb"oug&tf IS it would be necessary to get rid of 

amlytie. < Kant’s idea that the movement of thought in itself is purely 
analytic , and that, therefore, synthesis must always be the 
combination of a manifold which is external to the unity 
^ Cf above, p 187 ^ieq* 
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implied in such synthesis, and capable, therefore, only of an 
external or mechanical combination. In opposition to this ‘ 
view, we should have to show that even the pure unity of 
thought, the pure consciousness of self, is essentially synthetic , 
and that, therefore, while it is true that the comparison of it 
with the relative unity of experience may bring to light an, 
ideal which is not leahsed in ordinary experience, or even in^ 
science, yet the ideal so disclosed does not stand in irieconcil-j 
able opposition to that knowledge which it thus enables us toj 
criticise. On the contrary, it contams a principle for th.4 
correction of the defect which it discloses 
flTow, the first step m the proof of this thesis is taken by nS- 
Kant himself, when he points out that the analytic unity of 
apperception presupposes the synthetic unity ; for this is 
practically equivalent to saymg that there is 7io purely analytic 
unity In the judgment, ‘ I am I,’ subject and predicate are | 
the same, and in view of this identity it might be said to be an I 
analytic judgment , but a consciousness which returns upon | 
itself, or reduplicates itself m the manner expressed in that ' 
judgment, involves a synthesis, seeing that ib is in this return 
that the ego, strictly speakmg, comes into existence , for onh 
that being is truly to be called an ‘ I,’ which calls ^tself so i 
Self-consciousness is not meoxly the consciousness of the unit} 
presupposed in the consciousness of objects , or at least this I 
unity acquires a new qualification in the process whereby ! 
it becomes conscious of itself. In other words, the dual unity J 
reached by the process is not the same with the undifferentiated ] 
unity which that process presupposes. Hence, it is not merely | 
that, as Kant says, the analytic unity implies the synthetic, 
not merely that the consciousness of the identity of its own 
action in the synthesis whereby all perceptions are made 
elements of an intelligible experience, contains in it as an 
element the consciousness of the self as identical ^e judgment 
of self-consciousness is itself syntheti c, i n so far as the ‘ I ' 
wHch seems to be presupposed^^ is^ really the result of the judg- • 
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ment , or, at least, gets in the very act of judgment a higher 
meaning than it has as the mere presupposition of that act ^ 
How the / On the other hand, it is also true that this synthesis of 
SovSStm self-consciousness implies a previous synthesis with whicn its 
s^onwiom- Unity IS contrasted ; and that the judgment, ‘ I 

^lewof am 1/ correlates with a consciousness of the unity of all the 

objects and of -i i -n j. • l 

the self manifold of perception in one objective world ior it is only 
because I am able to pjit all objects into one 'context of 
experience ' that, in spite of the variety of that experience, 
I can be conscious of one self , and an empty ' I am I,’ a 
judgment of self-consciousness which did not involve at the 
same time a consciousness of a world of objects, — would be 
impossible But the transcendental criticism which reveals 
this correlation obviously leads to a change both m our 
consciousness of objects and in our consciousness of sell , 
for it teaches us that the determinations which we gave 
to objects, when we considered them merely in themselves 
^ or in their relations to each other, are not suflSicient. In 
I showing us that objects are phenomenal, le, that they are 
I existences for a self, it at the same time shows what their 
^ reality is; le, it shows that they are not taken rightly, till 
they are regarded as elements in a process of existence which 
; must finally reveal itself as a spiritual process ^ On the other 


^ We find that Kant himself reduces the ego to an indeterminate something 
(*«* =X, he or it that thinks”), when he considers it as the mere subject, in 
abstraction from its consciousness of other objects and of itself as an object 
(A 346 , B 404). But the judgment ‘ I am I * is analytic only in the sense 
that its synthesis is perfect, t e , that the difference m it has become trans 
parent. And it is really this (as we shall see hereafter) that makes it the 
source of an ideal of knowledge which is not satisfied by the imperfect syn- 
thesis of experience But for Kant it is analytic, because he regards self- 
consciousness simply as the recognition of a unity which is prior to the 
consciousn^s of objects, and not as the ultimate form into which that unity 
develops through the consciousness of objects, a form, it may be added, in 
which it for the first time reveals itself distinctly as an ego or self ; for, if we 
are to speak with absolute precision, we must say, only a self-conscious subject 
can be called a self 

I ®It shows this, I mean, in so far as it can be shown by general reasoning 
Without bemg actually realised m a complete systematic view of the universe, 
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hand, it also changes our view of the self; for, while in ourj 
first consciousness of it the self is taken as exclusive of objects! 
and independent of them, now we see that this exclusive or^ 
negative relation, presupposes a positive relation and so a unity | 
beyond the difference of object and subject. We are, indeed,! 
conscious of the self only as we return upon it from, and 
oppose it to, objects, but this opposition must be taken 
as relative and not absolute, else it would not be a consoiom 
relation at all. Hence, when we are conscious of the self 
merely in opposition to objects and therefore as a pure self- 
identical unity, in what Kant calls the analytic judgm ent ^f 
self-consciousness^ we are not fully aware of what is involved 
in our own thought. In bemg conscious of its opposition 
to objects, the self has transcended that opposition , and it is 
unaware of what itself does and is, so long as it considers that 
opposition to be absolute. Hence, just as the consciousness of 
the object was imperfectly developed, when the object was 
regarded as a thing in itself independent of the subject that 
knows it , and as that consciousness and its idea of its object 
required to be corrected by a " transcendental reflexion,’ which 
called attention to its relation to the subject, so it is here with 
self-consciousness The consciousness of self cannot be con- 
sidered to be perfectly developed, or the self to be fully aware 
of what it really is and does, so long as it rests in the idea of 
itself as a simple self-identical subject apart from objects. In ^ 
other words, it is not com pletely^s^Lf-conscious, till it^i^cogm^es 
that, (as it can exist for itself only when the object exists for 
it,) tlm consc iousness of the o^ect is an^essential element of 
the consciousness of sdf^ and the consciousness of self ts 
therefore not merely the consciousness of a self-identical 
subj’ect opposed to the obj'ect, but it is also the consciousness 
of a principle, which underlies the consciousness of the object. 


a 


which, of course, is impossible If, in ihu seme^ it is called a reasonable faith 
and not knowledge, I should have nothing to object. But in this sense all 
knowledge of the universal is a faith, and all knowledge of the paiticular is 
also a faith so far as it is built upon that knowledge 
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While, therefoie, it is only through its relation to the self that 
the object comes to be known as it really is, or, we might even 
say, comes to the consciousness of itself in us on the other 
hand, it is also true that the self is not known as it really is, 
so long as it is conceived as an abstract identity, (as we are 
disposed at first to conceive it,) but only when it is taken as a 
principle of unity in difference, a prmciple which cannot 
lealise itself without going beyond itself, in short, a principle 
which IS essentially synthetic In this way, the ‘transcen- 
dental reflexion’ lifts us above dualism on both sides, and leads 
us to regard the consciousness of the object and the conscious- 
ness of the self as issuing in their difference from a common 
source, and pointing in their final form to a unity in which 
that difference is resolved J 

How far does Kant’s transcendental reflexion answer to this 
description ? The answer is paitly contained m what has been 
already said ; but some further light may be thrown upon it 
by considering in what way the opposition and relation of the 
subjective and the objective consciousness appeared in writers 
before Kant | Kow, it is m the philosophy of Descartes that 
we have the most simple and naive transcription of the dualism 
of object and subject, matter and mind, as it appears in the 
ordinary consciousness The subject, one with itself and m- 
divisible, stands on the one side, and the material world in 
infinite diversity on the other, and there is no room for a 
mediation except by a dem ex machina. Thus the pure unity 
of the self is just the opposite counterpart of the extended sub- 
stance, % (?., of a world winch is infinitely self-external or divided 
into partes extra partes ad infmtum But in showing this, 
Descartes showed also, though he was never aware of the 
result of his logic, that these opposites imply each other ; and 
that the consciousness which apprehends each m relation to 
the other, has already potentially transcended their opposition 
and grasped a unity, in view of which it ceases to be a contra- 
diction, and reduces itself into an opposition of elements which 
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are necessary correlates of each other y From this pomt of 
view> the opposition of the consciousness of the object to 
self-consciousness is, as Kant expresses it, an opposition of 
‘ different branches which sprmg from one and the same stock ’ 

And we are obhged to think of the unity of self as a principle 
which is the source of all that difference in the obj’ective world, 
in opposition yet in relation to which it becomes self-conscious. 

Hence, the opposition between the conscious self and the ex- 
ternal world IS not to be regarded, as Descartes regaided it, 
as an opposition between the intelhgence and that which is 
essentially other than the intelligence, but as an opposition of 
correlative elements in the intelhgible world , and a relation of 
things as in space is a relation which can exist only for an 
intelhgence, which, therefoie, in apprehending such things, is 
not going beyond itself, for the external obj'ect is not external 
to the self for which it is 

Now, in Kant we undoubtedly find the first definite expres- Kant over- 
comes tins 

Sion of this new idealistic view of thmgs, though in him it is , 

still embarrassed in its expression by elements derived from an topSnomena 
earlier dualism ^^orJKant^Jlm al^olute opposition of the in- 
telligence to a w orld in space has disappeared He holds that 
space itself with all its phenomena, as ideas, are only in me, 
and it IS impossible that in this space anything should be 
external to me in a transcendental sense, because space itself 
IS nothing external to our sensibihty ” , and that, “ if anything 
were in a transcendental sense external to us, it could not be 
represented or perceived as external in the sense of being in 
space ” ^ Furthermore, he maintains that the consciousness of 
the object m space, and of the self in contrast with it, does not 
arise except by the activity of the self, which out of the data 
of sense constructs for itself the objective world, and in dis- 
tinction therefrom becomes conscious of itself At the same 
time, the activity of the self is always conceived by Kant to 
have relation to certain affections of its passivity which have 

lA 372 5eg. ^ 
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to be referred to things in themselves , ^e, to that which is in 
a transcendental sense, external to the self “ The understat- 
ing makes Nature, but does not create it,” for it make s it out 
of a matter passively received. And as little as Descartes, 
does Kant observe any correlation between the simpheity of 
the pure ego and the form of space under which its object 
appears to it. Hence, Kant only changes the old dualism 
between the extended substance and the mind into a subjective 
dual ism between perception and conception, and ultimately 
between the given data, together with the forms under which 
they are received, and the activity of the_understanding_in 
regard to these data. Thus the spectre of the old objective 
dualism reappears in the form of the opposition between 
the ego in itself that manifests itself m the activity of 
thought, and the thing in itself which affects it, and so 
provides material for this activity Further, according to this 
ymw, the ego knows itself in its noumend reality as TiMe 
I as it knows the object m itself, for, if all that it knows of the 
object in itself are the affections it receives from it, and if 
through these it knows only thai the object as a thing in itself 
is but not what it is, on the other hand, all that it knows of 
the ego in itself is the activities by which it gives to these’ 
data the form of experience, and this only enables it to say 
that the ego is but not what it is It cannot, therefore, deter- 
mme itself any more than it can determCine the object as a 
thing in Itself. It knows each only m its relation to the other ; — 
on the objective side, phenomena or the data of sense as deter- 
mined by the unity of the understandmg , and on the subjective 
side, the unity of the understanding in the acts whereby it 
determmes the data of sense. As has been well shown by 
Dr. Staudinger,^ Kant keeps us steadily within the relation 
“ I — obj'eet,” and wiU not let us determine either term of the 
^relation in itself But, nevertheless, he still keeps up the 
dualism between the terms of this relation and r^ards them 

* NouTMmy p 10 mq. 
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as related, not directly or in themselves, but only as each \ 
supplies a factor which is necessary to our experience Con- | 
sequently he maintains that we have a consciousness and an | 
assurance of the existence of both, but not a knowledge of | 
either in itself. And the transcendental leflexion which detects ^ 

f 

the existence of the factors, and shows how the consciousness | 
of the object and of the self in relation to each other arise out j 
of their mteraction, is able only to detect this relati\ity , but 
not" to escape from it 

After what has been already said, it is not difficult to 
show the de fect of thi s^view. In fact Kant himself has 
already shown the impossibility of resting in it and the seu-consciuus- 
way out of it when he says that the analytic unity 
apperception presupposes the synthetic unity . for this can- 
not mean that the former is simply the abstraction of one 
element in the latter, but only that self-consciousness is 
consciousness of objects and something more; or, it is con- 
sciousness of objects brought to the knowledge of what it 
implicitly but really is. Kant’s nnstake on this point is not 
altogether to be explained by the fact that self-consciousness 
appears at first as the consciousness of a self from which the 
object is excluded Indeed, he detected the insufficiency of 
this view when he showed that we are conscious of ourselves 
as knowing subjects, only as we are conscious of the activity 
whereby we determine objects as such But while he thus 
apprehended that in self-consciousness we make a regress upon 
the unity which underhes our determination of objects, and so 
are able to go back, as it were, to the begmning of that 
consciousness, and view it in the making, he did not see with 
equal clearness that this regress is at the same time a progress, 
by which our whole view of the objects is raised into a higher 
form For self-consciousness in this sense is the consciousness 
of a principle, which is presupposed in our consciousness of 
the objective world, and without which the data of sense would 
be for us nothing at all But it is simply a consciousness of ^ 
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this pnnciple in its abstraction, and the consciousness of the 
principle is not supposed by him to add anything to the 
principle itself. It is simply the analytic recognition that it is 
what it is As Spinoza said that desire is simply appetite 
with the consciousness of it,” as if the consciousness of appetite 
<Iid not change its character, so Kant says that self-conscious- 
ness is simply the consciousness of the unity that is pre- 
supposed in all consciousness of objects, and in all the 
synthesis whereby that consciousness is developed It is 
thus an analytic judgment which brings to light 'Hhe X, 
the " he ’ or ' it ’ that thinks ” , nor does Kant recognise that in 
becoming conscious of itself, this he or it ” for the first time 
becomes, or manifests itself, as an ' I.’ This ego, or he, or it, 
(the thmg) which thinks, means nothing for us except a trans- 
cendental subject (=X) which can be known only through the 
thoughts which are its predicates, and of which, as apart from 
them, we never can have the smallest conception Hence, in 
attempting to fix it as an object, we turn m a continual circle 
round about it, for we are obliged always to use it in order to 
make any judgment about it We are able, therefore, only 
to mark it out as the subject of all thought and knowledge, but 
never to determine it as an object; and our return to it is 
a negative return, in which we abstract from part of the 
conditions under which objects are known ^ 

^his the conclusive answer is that which is already 
own account Suggested by Kant’s words Por if the unity that underlies 

of the r^ess, ^ 

experience is revealed as an ego only in its return upon itself 
m self-consciousness, and if further, it is only as a self- 
conscious ego that it can be conceived as the source of the 
categories by which objects are determined, then we must 
regard that return not merely as a regress by which the 
constituents of our actual consciousness of objects are dis- 
covered, but at the same time as the beginning of a new 
consciousness of objects Kant’s view implies that in gomg 

345, B 403 
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beyond itself to deteimine objects the subject is going away 
from itself; hence there is to him a contradiction in the very 
conception of its determining or knowing itself as an object. 
But if it can be conscious of itself in its identity only thiough \ 
the synthesis by which it determines objects, and if, prior to * 
that synthesis, it is not revealed as an ego or self at all, it is I 
absurd to say that the synthesis by which it becomes conscious j 
of itself as an obj'ect, at the same time hides it from itself , or, ' 


what IS the same thing, to say that the only true consciousness 
we have of the self is as in an analytic judgment, in which we 
simply recognise the unity presupposed in experience as a 
simple unity which can have no difference in it^ 

/ To do lustice to the movement of thought from consciousness iconsequenccs « 
o f objects to self-c onsciousness, we must regard it at once as 
regress and a progress^ at once an analytic and a synthetic! 
movement It is an analytic regress, m so far as it brings toi synthetic 
light the unity of the self which is presupposed in the con- 
sciousness of objects and makes that unity an obj'ect to itself, 
at the same time that it abstracts from all the objects 
determmed by it and in relation to it It is a synthetic 
progress, in so far as it is only as thus made object to itself 
that the unity for the first time reveals what it is Hence, 
before this process, we call it an ego only by anticipation, % e., 
in view of its capacity of thus making itself an object 
It is, indeed, just because of this synthetic movement 
implied m the consciousness of self that in our ordinary 
consciousness of self we oppose it to all objects It is this 
natural dualism, as it has been called, — in which the conscious- 


ness of the subject and of the obj*ect are directly opposed 
to each other as the consciousness of two sepaiate objects, — 
which is expressed in its most abstract form in the philo- 
sophy of Descartes , and the transcendental reflexion of 
Kant has its va}ue mainly m briuging us into a new 
attitude of thought in which these opposites are brought 
together. Thus self-consciousness is not iso lated from the 
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consc iousness of objects,_but the latter is seen to be necessarilj 
involyed m the former , while at the same time the former is 
regarded as the consciousness of that principle which is mani- 
fested in the latter. But if in this way self-consciousness be 
recognised as the consciousness of the principle which underlies 
the consciousness of objects, another step becomes necessary 
For on the one hand, a fact seen in the light of its principle is 
no longer the same fact to us, and thus experience or the con- 
sciousness of objects, when carried back to the unity revealed 
in self-consciousness, must change its character, and on the 
I other hand, the consciousness of self, when legarded as con- 
i sciousness of the principle of unity in objects, must also change 
j character. It must cease to be regarded as an analytic 
I unity which rests in simple identity with itself, and it must be 
seen to be a synthetic principle, a principle of difference which 
goes out of itself to objects m order through them to realise its 
unity with itself.") 

■tows^iighr C of view we reconsider Kant’s idea of 

judgment, we get a new light as to his deduction of the cate- 

thecategones gories by means of it. In the j’udgment of experience, according 
to Kant, perceptions are brought under a priori conceptions, 
and so at once determined as perceptions of objects and brought 
into relation to the unity of the self which is the source of 
these conceptions In the process of judgment, therefore, the 
unity of thought is regarded as, so to speak, differentiatmg 
itself mto the various forms which supply prmciples of unity 
for the data of sense, or, putting it in the other way, which 
enable us to recognise perceptions as perceptions of objects and 
so to unite them with the " I think ” It seems, therefore, that . 
TO, are entitled to regard judgment as the process in which 
bought goes out of itself to determine objects, that through 
such determmation it may reach a consciousness o f itself Or, 
as we might otherwise express it, the judgments by which 
we determine objects are steps in the synthetic process by 
a which we finaUy reach the judgment of self-consciousness. 
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Fulrther, according to Kant, the consciousness of self is primarily 
a consciousness of the activity whereby we bind all the data of 
sense into the consciousness of one objective world , or, in other 
words, it is the leturn of that consciousness upon its principle, 
or the revelation in its purest and most abstract form of the 
unity of thought which underlay all its movements. We may,* 
therefore, conclude that all the categories, as steps in the process 
of the deternunation of objects, are involved m the judgment of 
self-consciousness ; or that self-consciousness is a process which 
includes all the categories, and brings them back to the unity 
involved in them Hence, Kant’s assertion, that from thel 
analytic judgment all the categories may be derived, points to a 
truth Self-consciousness, m its transparent unity-in-difference, 
contains all the keys by which we are to unlock the secrets of 
the world, it is the brief abstract of the whole process of 
knowledge and so of all knowable reality ; for, as it is the con- 
sciousness of the first unity out of which all the principles 
of knowledge must be developed, so it is itself the final unity in 
which they are summed up and brought to completion. Hence, 
if the synthetic judgment can be taken as the expression of the 
objective unity of apperception, and the analytic judgment as 
the expression of the subjective unity which we reach when we 
become conscious of the principle of the obj'ective unity, it is 
easy to see that the latter may well afford a '' guiding thread ” 
to the discovery of the principles of the former Unfortunately, 
Kant’s conception of the latter unity as puiely analytic destroys 
the value of his deduction of the categories from it ;1| and, as 
usual, the want of a perception of the organic nature of know- 
" ledge, — as based on a principle of unity which manifests itself 
in difference and through difference returns to itself, — ^has to 
be made up for in a mechanical way, by the reflexion of the 
unity of thought upon an externally given difference. This 
method of Kant’s, as we have already seen, is exemplified m his 
metaphysical deduction of the categories from the forms of 
j'udgment, regarded in relation to the determination of the 
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manifold of perception But this vague general reflexion Kant 
finds to be insufficient, without a definite reference to the mani- 
fold as given in our inner sense under the forms of time 
Hence, he is obliged to introduce the schematism of the cate- 
gories in order to give them a* more definite synthetic value, 
and prepare the way for their application to objects. In the 
following chapter accordingly we shall consider Kant's attempt 
there to enrich these empty forms with content, and so to give 
them obj’ective value , or, in other words, to turn them into 
pnnciples of unity m difference * and we shall indicate how 
Kant's failure might be turned into a success by reference to 
the true view of judgment which that very failure suggests 
Before doing so, however, it is necessaiy to consider how it 
is that Kant conies to consider time as the form of inner sense 
in reference to which the categories must be schematised, in 
and time ^hat they may be ajiplied to objects as perceived in time 

land space The answer to this question has already been in- 
dicated in the account of the Deduction of the first edition 
given m the beginning of this chapter , but the statement of 
this relation becomes more definite m the second edition, ■where 
he separates the Deduction into two stages, in the first of which 
^ he shows that the categories are necessary to brmg any given 

manifold of sense into unity with the I think " of self- 
consciousness, by determining it as a connected consciousness 
of an objective world , while, in the second part, he takes into 
account that the manifold of our perception is given under the 
forms of space and time, and shows the same thmg with refer- 
ence to ^ Here, therefore, he has to explain more fully the 
relations of inner and outer sense, of which, in the Aestlutie^ 
he had declared time and space to be the forms , he has to 
show how the categories come into action in determining the 
inner and the outer object in relation to each other, and both 
in relation to the “ I think " of self-consciousness, The circle 
of experience, in which, through determination of the manifold , 
in the unity of an objective world, we return upon the identity 
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of the self, is now enlarged, by considering the two forms of 
perception and the difference of inner and outer sense In the 
first part, it was argued that any manifold perceived as a mere 
manifold of impressions of one subject, would give rise to a 
broken and unconnected consciousness of self, % e,, it would not 
give rise to a consciousness of self at all. All such manifold 
must be united into one consciousness of objects in order to 
make possible the consciousness of one self m i elation to it. 
We have now to apply the same thought with this additional 
qualification, that our obj'ective consciousness, — so far as it is 
a consciousness of objects other than oursehes, — is a conscious- 
ness of objects in space and time , and that the self of which 
we are conscious m distinction from these objects is present 
to us as an object only under conditions of time. We have 
already seen that, accordmg to Kant, the consciousness of self 
presupposes the consciousness of objects, which are objects only 
so far as the manifold of sense is bound together by an uncon- 
scious synthesis in images of perception conformably to the 
categories, and as these images are recognised to conform to 
the categoiies as conceptions of objects in geneial, in ajpplying 
which, therefore, the intelligence is conscious of its own activity. 
JVow, we have to realise that the circle of the elements of our | 
experience is wider than tins For our consciousness of self is 
a consciousness of the subject as one with itself through all the 
succession of its inner experience m time, in distmction from, 
yet in relation to, external objects in space and time. Buti 
these objects, again, can be objects for us only as the manifold 
data of outer sense are taken up by a successive synthesis of 
the imagination in conformity with the categories, and combined 
into the images of objects in space and tune We have, there- 
fore, to suppose that the impressions which we receive from 
without (in a transcendental sense, ^ e,, from thmgs in them- 
selves) are met by an unconscious activity from within, which 
combines them mto images of perception in conformity with' 
the unity of the self; and the consciousness of self as one with ^ 
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I itself m apprehending these images is explicable only as a 
I conscious repetition of the unconscious activity by which they 
\ were formed. But this means a consciousness that the pro- 
i ducts of the unconscious activity are in conformity with the 
S categories, as determining the way in which the manifold of 
'outer sense is taken up under conditions of time and combined 
into one consciousness. 

Kant’s view that, as m thepure consciousness of self 
we go back upon the unity which is presupposed m all con- 
sciousness of objects, so in the consciousness of the ^7lner life 
* of the self in wliich it maintains its unity through all the 
succession of its ideas, we go back upon the process by which 
that unity determines the sensitive subjectivity, through all 
the succession of its states, in conformity with itself The con- 
sciousness of the self as one with itself is the consciousness of the 
activity of the subject as remaming identical with itself through 
all its passivity, that is, through all the succession of its 
impressions ; which implies that these impressions are combined 
into images in conformity with the categories. When, there- 
fore, we oppose inner to outer experience, we are simply 
opposmg the process whereby outer experience is constructed — 
the process in which " the sensitive ego is determined by the 
intellectual ego,” so that the affections of the former may be 
capable of being received into consciousness ” — ^to the outer 
experience which is its result.^ This idea is very clearly 
expressed m the chapter of the Deduction in which the rela- 
tion of the consciousness of inner to outer experience is touched 
upon “ We cannot,” Kant declares, “ think of a line without 
in thought drawing it, nor of a circle without in thought 
describing it we cannot represent to ourselves the three 
dimensions of space without setting before our mind’s eye 
three hues drawn from one point at right angles to one 
another : we cannot think of time itself without drawing 
a straight hne (which is for us the necessary outward re- 
- presentation of time), and, while we draw it, attending merely 
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to the activity of synthesis by which we successively de- 
termine the inner sense Motion, as an act of the subject 
(not as a determination of the object), implying as it does 
a synthesis of the manifold in space, when we abstract from 
it and attend merely to the act whereby we determine the 
inner sense m its form, produces the conception of succession. 
The understanding, therefore, does not find such a combination 
of the manifold in inner sense but produces it by affecting inner 
sense.” Kant then proceeds to speak of the difficulty of ^ 
conceiving how the self that thinks should be identical with 
the self that perceives itself, which is, he says, simply the 
difiSculty of conceivmg how I could be an object to myself 
in inner perception. “ But,” he goes on, “ however difficult 
it may be to understand this, it may be shown to be the fact, 
if it be admitted that space is the pure form of external percep- 
tion Bor we are to ourselves objects in time; and though time is 
not presented to us in external perception, we cannot represent 
it except under the image of a line drawn in space. Without 
this image we should not be able to recognise that time is 
of one dimension, any more than we could determine the 
duration and relative place in time of our inner perception^ 
without reference to the changes in outward things. Thus we 
are obliged to arrange the determinations of inner sense or 
phenomena in time in the same way in which we arrange the 
phenomena of external sense in space If then it is admitted 
that we know objects of external sense only as we are ex- 
ternally affected, we must also acknowledge that we perceive 
ourselves through inner sense only as we are affected by 
ourselves ; and therefore that in inner perception we know our 
own subjectivity only as a phenomenon and not as it is 
in itself”^ 

^ B. 156 ; § 24 It must be obseived that the development of the view of the 
relation of outer sense in relation to inner sense, which is here given, belongs 
to the second edition of Kant^s CnMque In a subsequent chapter I shall 
attempt to show more fully that this development is not, as is maintained by 
Schopenhauer and others, to be regarded as a sort of reaction towards a 
.VOL I 2 d 
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^ From this passage it is evident that, in Kant s view, the 
consciousness of self as an object of inner sense is primarily a 
consciousness of that process in which the impressions of 
outer sense are taken up and combined into images accord- 
ing to the categories : ^ a consciousness of the activity 

by which the ego determines its own passivity, or reacts 
upon its determination from without. But as the first mani- 
festation of this activity is unconscious, — as it is an activity 
of the imagination which is, so to speak, merged m its 
passivity, or in the process whereby the affections of that 
passivity become perceptions, — so the consciousness of it takes 
the form of a consciousness of the self in distinction from 
and in relation to an obj’ect, or to a woild of objects, which it 
determmes ^ 

Now, as we have already seen in considering the earlier part 
of the Deduction, Kant here gives expression to an impor- 
tant truth as to the real nature of knowledge ; but he expresses 
that truth m a somewhat misleading way, because he regards 
the regressive process by which inner experience is constituted 
as a process of abstraction. consciousness of the self 

as one with itself in all the succession of its inner experience, 
is taken as an analytic judgment, in which we merely become 
conscious of the unity m difference which was presupposed 
in the consciousness of objects, without adding any new 
elements thereto; just as the pure consciousness of self was 
taken as an analytic judgment, which added nothmg to the 
unity of the self. In this view, the consciousness of self in time 
is, a consciousness of an inner object which excludes all the 
determmations that belong to the outer objects as in space ; 


common-sense dualism, but as an advance towards a more consistent applica- 
tion of tbe main idea of the transcendental deduction and the elimmation of 
certain psychological elements which at first intruded themselves upon him. 
In what remains of this chapter I confine myself to the indication of the com 
fiiciang lines of thought in Kant, which anse from his regarding the movement 
of reflexion by which the umversal principle of experience is discovered as 
merely a movement of abstraction 
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while the consciousness of the outer world as such includes all 
the content of inner experience and something more On the 
other hand, Eant here also provides the means for the correction 
of his own error, when he mgi'nfai'ns that inner experience pre- 
supposes outer experience For if that be the case, then the 
tormer cannot be taken as more simple than the latter, 
^ but on the contrary, the latter must be taken as containing 
all that is in the fp^er plus an additional reflexion ^ For in 
the first place, it is shown that, just as the co'iisc%ousness of the 
unity of the subject gives a new character to that unity, 
which may be said even to become for the first time a self 
or ego when it thus returns upon itself ; so, the eonscwusness 
of the inner succession of our affections, as determined in con- 
formity with the unity of self, is more than the mere fact 
of such determination And, in the second place, if, as Kant 
admits, such consciousness in both cases presupposes the 
consciousness of objects, it must contain that consciousness 
as a necessary element in itself, or it must itself be that 
consciousness and something more. And as puie self-con- 
sciousness includes all the categories by which objects are 
determmed as such and carries them back to their principle, 
so the consciousness of a self as one with itself through all 


the changes of its inner experience, must contam all the 
variety of an outer experience, with the further qualification 
that such outer experience is at the same time the history 
of a mind, — a mind whose consciousness of itself is developed 
by the same process whereby its knowledge of objects is 
increased.'^ 

Now, a clear apprehension of this truth, — that the regress 
by which self-consciousness is developed, is at the same time a 
progress, — ^will save us from that subjective conception o f ftBerk^^* 
knowledge which was initiated by Berkeley, and from the 


^ It should, however, always be remembered that, as has been shown above, 
in an orgamc development every new element mvolves a reconstitution in 
relation to it of all the other elements. 
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. I illusions of which Kant did not altogether escape. For 
^^erkeley, refl6cting on the relativity of the consciousness 
^ of the object to the self, maintained that the percvpi of 
things IS their em, in the sense that the real and only 
objects of our consciousness are our own ideas” or sen- 
sations, as states of our own subjectivity He did not see 
that a reflexion which would resolve our knowledge into the 


affections of an individual subjectivity, is in contradiction with 
itself. For the subject which is conscious of its ideas as its 
own, and refers them to objects, is not the indi\ddual sensitive 
subject as such, but an ego which, as it is conscious of itself only 
in distinction from, and in relation to, objects, cannot reject the 
consciousness of objects as unreal If the object be reduced 
to a state of the subject, the subject ceases %pso facto to be 
an ego, and a self which knows nothing but its own states 
is an absurdity, a cross between a sensitive subject which does 
not know but merely feels, and a self-conscious subject which 
can be conscious of itself only as it is conscious of objects 
If Berkeley had realised this,^ he would have seen that the 
true meaning of the reflexion that objects exist only foi a 
subject IS, not that objects are reducible to the sensations 
through which we know them, but that we know no objects 
except those which are relative to a self, which therefore 


require to be contemplated in that relation in order that their 
true nature may be seen But this implies, not that the 
objective consciousness must be reduced to the merely sub- 
jective, but that we must retract the abstraction in which we 


regard it as merely objective, and correct errors into which we 
fall m so regarding it Of course, at the same time, we must 
equally retract the abstraction in which we regard the subject 
as having a pure inward Me of its own, or a consciousness of 
its ideas as mere states of itself apart from their reference to 
objects,! 


^ Of course there are elements in Berkeley’s doctrine, especially in his later 
doctrine, which may be r^arded as anticipations of Kant’s view. 
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^JTow, with Kant we partly escape from this tangle, in so far 

as the regress upon the unity of the self with itself in all the ttOT^’tedoes 

. n ~ 1 • . altogether 

successions oi its ideas is seen to presuppose a consciousness of escape from it 

himself 


external objects But as I have already suggested, Kant did 
not recognise all that is involved in this dependence of inner 
upon outer experience Just as he took the pure consciousness 
of self to be merely an analytic consciousness of the abstract 
identity of the ego, without observing that the conscioiisness of 
that identity changes its character ; so he took the conscious- 
ness of the unity of the ego with itself in the succession of its 
inner experiences as merely a consciousness of the determinate 
succession of its subjective states, without observing that the 
consciousness of such a succession changes the character of the 
states which form its parts As in the former case, the mere 
identity of a sensational subject is changed into an ” or self, 
which IS its own object in distinction from, yet in relation to, 
other objects ; so, in the latter case, the successive sensational 
states are changed into the connected parts of an intelligible con- 
sciousness of the objective world, as it becomes known in time 
to one self. In other words, we cannot think of the succession 
of sensations as states of a self , for as parts of the experience 
of a self, they are no longer its sensational states; and, 
conversely, the states of a sensitive subject are not parts of 
the experience of a self. Hence, the transcendental regress 
cannot be a mere return upon the process whereby the sensa- 
tional states of a sensitive subject are changed by the activity 
of an ego into a consciousness of objects, it must be the 
discovery of what is latent in such a consciousness of objects 
as belonging to a self. It must, in short, be a reflexion 
upon the distinction of consciousness from self-consciousness, 
of outer from inner experience, which discloses the unity pre- 
supposed in that distinction as it exists for the ordinary 
consciousness. Now, Kant goes so far in this direction as to 
show that self-consciousness is dependent upon a consciousness 
of objects, and to explain the latter as the recogmtion that the 
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unity of perception, which is the result of the unconscious 
working of the understanding under the name of imagination, 
corresponds to the unity of conception expressed in the cate- 
gones But he falls back into the subjective attitude of 
Berkeley in so far as he speaks of an ego armed with categories 
by means of which it has to turn certam data of sense, given 
to it from without, into a consciousness of objects Such data, 
however, as he is immediately obliged to acknowledge, cannot be 
given to the self-conscious ego as such, which presupposes the 
consciousness of objects , and to say that they are given to a 
subject which ultimately becomes conscious of itself as an ego 
when it has determined them in relation to objects, is not to 
the purpose, for such a subj'ect cannot be conceived as the 
source of categories by which the object is determined as such^ 
As has already been pointed out, the transition from a sensitive 
to a knowing and thinking consciousness cannot be explained, 
as Kant attempts to explain it, by the '' determmation of the 
sensitive by the intellectual ego ”5^ for when the intellectual 
ego appears, the merely sensitive ego has disappeared ; and the 
same process which has turned the sensitive subj'ect into a 
thinking consciousness, has turned sensation into perception 
But this means that we cannot explam the consciousness of the 
object or of the outer world, through a determination of the 
subject by itself . z g., a determination of the supposed passive 
subject, as affected by the thing in itself, by an active subject 
which does not yet exist (What we can do m the way of 
explanation of the objective consciousness is, not to go back 
upon something more simple, upon a unity of the self and a 
manifold of the sensations which combine in some way to 
produce it, but to go forward and to correct our first view of 
the object as a thing in itself by brmging out its relation to 
the self- for the object is truly seen only when it is viewed as 
a factor necessary to the completion of self-consciousness 
• Thus only does transcendental reflexion enable us to coixeet 
^IUI.601; H/Vm 5S1 
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t)ur primary ideas of the external object as external to the self, 
and of the self as conscious of itself in an inner life from which 
the object is excluded It makes us regard the external world 
as not only revealed to mmd but as coming to self-conscious- 
ness m it, and the mmd as coming to the consciousness of 
itself only as it goes out of itselt to determine objects."^ 

It appears, then, that the supposition that inner and outen/The deveiop- 
sense are essentially diifferent, or present different objects to 
us, really aiises from a contusion of the successive states of a ^^aratedfrom 
sensitive subiect with the development of knowledge in 

A ^ consciousness 

thinking consciousness such as ours For the fact that our 
consciousness of the objective world is a growing and changing 
thing, seems at first to imply that that consciousness is 
subjective, though it may be continually advancing towards 
objectivity, continually approximating to the comprehen- 
sion of that which exists independently of our knowing it : and 
this again involves the conception of an object independent of 
thought, which by successive efforts on our part is brought 
within its compass. Self-consciousness, therefore, appears as a 
narrower circle, which gradually takes in matter from without, 
until finally %ts object becomes identical with the object as it 
is m itself. ^When, however, we consider the matter more 
closely, we begin to see that as within and without, subject 
and object, are strictly corielative, so the presence or absence 
of a knowledge of the one cannot be separated from the 
presence or absence of the knowledge of the other. Nor is the 
growth of the knowledge of objects a process in which the 
mind can be said to go out of itself, as distmct from the process 
whereby it goes %nto itself or comes to itself. AB. ignorance of 
the object is ignorance of the self, aU development of con- 
sciousness IS also a development of self-consciousness An 
object that we may, but do not, know has for its counterpart a 
potentiahty m us of perceptions which we have not realised, a 
‘ faculty which we have never used ’ The consciousness of defect 
in our knowledge of the world is a consciousness of disunion 
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’ though 
logically self- 


is posterior 


in ourselves ; or, what is the same thing, it is a consciousness 
of union with, and at the same time of separation from, a 
perfect mtelligenee for which the process of development is 
^ completed. Rom this poi^ of view the L eibn iziaii^ and^ the 
I^ckian views of knowledge are necessary complements . of^c h 
other " for while, on the one hand, nothing new can come to 
existence for us, except by the same process wheieby we 
acquire a new consciousness of ourselves , yet, on the other 
hand, in so far as the process is one in which new knowledge 
of objects and of ourselves is actually acquired, we must regard 
our knowledge in both aspects of it, and therefore our existence 
as conscious subjects, as derivative. To say that we know 
nothing purely cl ^T%or%, but only gradually come to know the 
world as it reveals itself to us, is another way of describing the 
same fact, which is expressed when we say that our conscious 
life is the realisation in us of a perfect intelligence , ^ ^ , of an 
intelhgence which knows all that as self-conscious subjects we 
have the possibility of knowing, and, therefore, is all that we 
can become. The history of a self-conscious being is thus in 
one sense a time-process, in so far as m time he advances from 
knowledge to greater knowledge : but in another sense it is 
not in time, in so far as the consciousness it implies remains 
identical with itself in all its acquisitions, and can make no 
acquisition of any knowledge of other objects, except that 
which gives it a deeper understanding of itself and satisfies a 
need present to it from the first and involved in its" ideal of 
knowledge^ 

(The only modification which we can make in this statement 
of the correlativity of self and not-self, of inner and outer, is 
one which is just the reverse of that* suggested by Berkeley 
and Eant ; viz , that in self-consciousness we have a movement 
of thought which is logically posterior to the consciousness 
of objects, in inner experience a movement which is logically 
posterior to outer experience It is, mdeed, only m this move- 
ment of return upon itself that the object gets its distinct 
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qualification as an object ; it is only in contrast with inner expe- 
rience that outer experience is determined as such, and therefore 
the statement just made remains correct. Still, it is necessary 
to call attention to the fact that self-consciousness is logically 
posterior to the consciousness of objects and includes it, in 
order to make way for the transcendental reflexion, which sees 
in the former at once the pimciple piesupposed in the latter 
and the goal tb which it t^nds The final interpretation of the 
world must be idealistic or speculative , it must correct, not 
only the materialism which springs out of our natural abstrac- 
tion from the subject, but also the dualism which treats subject 
and object as co-equal factors, by showing that the correlativity 
of the object and subject is a correlativity for the subject. 
Thus, it must raise consciousness to the form of self-conscious- 


ness ” and show outer experience to be an element in inner 
iexperience ; or, what is the same thing in other words, it must 
explain the world as the self-manifestation of a spiritual prin- 


ciple, which, therefore, must be a manifestation not only to, 
but in, spiritual or self-conscious beings. ^ 

I Taking this view of the process of knowledge, we may now 
sum up the result of the transcendental Deduction and show 


its relation to the parts of the Analytic for which it prepares 
the way, especially for the discussion of the Schematism 
and the Principles of Pure Understanding. The transcen- 
dental Deduction is intended to prove that a list of cate- 
gories, which has been based upon the logical analysis of 
the judgment, has objective application, because it contains 
the conceptions, without the application of which to the 
data of sense there would be for us no experience, and hence 
no objects of experience In order to show this, it calls 
attention to the fact that objects of experience are objects for 
a self. But the manifold data of sense can be brought into 
relation to the ' I think,’ only in so far as they are synthetically 
combined into one consciousness according to certain general 
prmciples, and in so far as they are recognised as so combined. 
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Hence the necessity for an imaginative synthesis of the mani- 
fold in perception, and for a recognition of this synthesis as 
conforming to certain a prion principles But as such recog- 
nition IS involved m every act of judgment in which we 
determine an object, the conceptions involved in the act of 
judgment are those by which the unity of obj'ective consciousness 
IS realised, and realised in such a way as to make it possible that 
the consciousness of objects may be united with the consciousness 
of self. The result then is that we are obliged to regard the 
whole of our mtellectual life as a process to self-consciousness — 
a kind of circular movement by which the mind goes out of 
itself to determine objects, in order that through these it may 
come to a consciousness of itself The possibility of self-con- 
sciousness IS the ultimate term to which the question of the 
possibility of experience points , for the question of knowledge 
is the question how an object can exist for me, or be united 
with the ' I think 

itemaindefect f jSTow, the main defect which we have discovered in this 

liesinthecfon- » 

reasoning of Kant was that, while he spoke of judgment as 

asjmalyfac essentially that determination of objects through which they 
are at the same time brought into relation to the self, and 
while it was just for this reason that he regarded the “ func- 
tions of unity” in judgment as supplying the categories by 
which objects as such are determined, he yet based his list of 
the categories upon a different view of judgment as the expres- 
sion of the analytic, and therefore the merely subjective, unity 
of consciousness To trace back this defect to its source, we 
needed only to observe how Kant regarded the unity of self- 
consciousness, the judgment ‘I am I,’ as analytic; for this 
necessarily involved that the categories, as ‘ species of appercep- 
tion,’ 4 a, as aspects of the unity of consciousness with itself in 
all its apprehension of objects, cannot be synthetic (=unities 
of differences) ; or at least that they cannot be synthetic in 
their own nght, but only, it at all, in virtue of a relation into 
-s which they are brought to an externally given difference. We 
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have seen, however, that Kant, m effect, refutes himself when 
he p oints out that, except in relation to the synthetic unity of 
experience^ the analytic unity of self-consciousness does not 
exist a t all Self-consciousness is, in fact, the synthetic unity 
returning to its principle Hence it is quite true that the so- 
called analytic judgment of self-consciousness reveals the 
principle of all objective synthesis, but this is because it is 
not really an analytic judgment, but rather a judgment in 
which the difference has become transparent We thus reach 
the idea of a metaphysical Deduction of the categories, which 
would be more satisfactory than that of Kant, and which would 
account both for the successive steps in the process of know- 
ledge and for the ideal of knowledge to which it points as its 
culmination.^^ 

/"The second stage of Kant’s deduction involves a similar Thesameerror 

^ appears m the / 

movement of thought In it Kant brings into view the fact ^ 

that our experience is an experience of external objects in mo?e“absteact 
space and time, and of an object-self which is known under e^enenSl 
conditions of time ; and he seeks to prove the validity of the 
categories in relation to such an experience Here, therefore, 
we have to consider that the determinations of outer sense aie 
taken up into consciousness by a successive synthesis, the 
elements so taken up being combined according to certain 
principles into images of external objects under the forms of 
space and time, while our consciousness of an inner life 
belonging to the self arises only when we recognise the 
successive process involved in such synthesis, which is 
really a process of "determining the sensitive self in us 
by the intellectual self.’ Kant, therefore, supposes that we 
are conscious of ourselves as empirical objects, only as we are 
conscious of the determination of our sensitive sub]ectivity 
to that definite successive synthesis of the manifold by which 
the obj'ective consciousness is produced.^ The recognition of 


iln the two following chapters we shall have to discuss more m detail 
the possibility and nature of such a deduction. 
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this fact, therefore, is supposed to enable us to make a transcen- 
<lental regress upon the development of our experience, and to 
detect the manner in which the unity of the self, which is 
)( expressed in the categories, becomes a principle of determina- 
tion for an inner sense through its form of time In 
other words, it enables us to detect that schematism of the 
categories in relation to time, by which our experience is 
mediated. For, as in Kant's view the categories are merely 
the conceptions of the laws which must control and regulate 
all finite minds in the formation of images of sensible perception, 
in so far as these are to be capable of being brought into relation 
to a self 5 so the schematised categories are merely the forms 
of these conceptions which must guide us as men — ^ e,, as beings 
whose inner sense is conditioned by time — ^in combining out 
perceptions with o%ir consciousness of self. ^Kow, the criticism 
- to be made upon this view of inner experience is quite parallel 
to that made upon Kant’s view of pure self-consciousness. Kant 
acknowledges the consciousness of the succession of our expeii- 
ences to be possible, only through the determination of external 
objects 5 but yet he supposes the former to be a simple analytic 
return from the lattef, instead of being, as it really is, a syn- 
thetic advance to a new qualification of the former by refer- 
ence to an element which, though present, is at first only latent 
in it. Hence, here again we find that what Kant really teaches 
us is to correct our first inadequate view of the objects of outer 
experience, by showmg that outer experience is ultimat ely to 
be explained as an eleme nt in inner experi e nce . For, as the 
existence of objects is essentially an existence for a self, so 
they must ultimately be regarded as factors — real factors, 
indeed, but still merely factors — in the process of a spiritual 
life. In this way, it is possible to recognise in Kant’s 
schematism of the categories, and in his justification of the 
schematised categories as applied to objects of experience, a 
higher meaning than is at first obvious ; and also to see that we 
can do justice to Kant only when we recognise this. For what 
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Kant really proves is that the categories, so far as they are 
* species of apperception/ or expressions of the different 
nfwmenta in the pure consciousness of self, must necessarily 
be at the same time the guiding principles m all the different 
stages of our consciousness of a world, the knowledge of which 
can be completed only when it is brought into the form of 
self-consciousness, Le , when the external or material world is 
recognised as in reality a spiritual world, as the phenomenon of 
which the spiritual world is the noumenon.^ 

Such reinterpretation of Kant would be arbitraty, if we bow far did 
attributed to Kant himself a consciousness of the result to 
which his reasoning points ; but without it we cannot possibly 
do justice to the truth that is in him, and which is ever and 
anon breaking through the mask of his immediate statements. 

Without it, we cannot understand how he should say that 
the transcendental deduction does not ^ seek to exhibit the 
genesis of experience, but to “ show what is in it,’' ^ e , to bring 
the ordinary, and also, it may be added, the scientific, con- 
sciousness to a clear understanding of itself For this means 
that in our theory of knowledge we cannot go back upon 
experience, ^,e , either upon the ordinary or the scientific con- 
sciousness of objects, in the sense of reducing it to something 
more simple, out of which it was formed we can only make 
it more complex by bringing it to self-consciousness, or enabhng 
it to discover m itself latent elements of which it was not 
wont to take any notice What Kant did not fully see is that 
such a view of the true nature of experience cannot stop short 
at the mere Tecogmtim in it of elements which were not formerly 
recognised, and the consequent admission of the imperfect truth 
of a knowledge in which they were left out of account, — which is 
what Kant means when he says that our experience is confined 
to phenomena. It must necessarily lead to a transformation of 
that knowledge in view of those factors in it which were formerly 
neglected, but are now brought to light. It must be, not 
merely a regress by which the foundations of our experience ^ 
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are detected, but a progress by which it is reconstituted. It 
must not merely show that objects, as we know them m the 
common consciousness and even in science, are not things as 
they are in themselves; but, in showing us this, it must 
supply, at the same time, the elements which were wantmg 
to enable us to apprehend these objects in their truth or 
complete reality 
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CHAPTER V. 

' THE SCHEMLA,TISM OP THE CATEGOKIES. 

rpHE Deduction of the Categories is based on the ^^cessityjThe^tegones 
of the combination of all perceptions with the 'I 
in order to experience or knowledge Eor such combination 
possible only as perceptions are determined in themselves or in 
their relations by certain principles, and recognised to be so 
determined. Only so can they be referred to any object, hold- 
ing a place m the one world of objects, which, as such, is 
distinguished from, and lelated to, one conscious self ^Again, 
these principles were regarded by Kant, as derived from the 
conceptions, or rather, we might say, the forms of conception, 
involved in the process of judgment, as that is analysed by 
formal Logic. As so derived, however, they are pure deter- 
minations of analytic thought, determinations of the subject or 
of the predicate of of their relations m the analytic judgment , } 
hence they require to receive concreteness in relation to time,! 
as the form of inner, and therefore of all, sense, ere they can '^ 
be applied to any object presented in time. As so '' concreted^ 
with time,” they are supposed to be taken out of the simple 
tautology of the analytic judgment, and made into principles 
for the determination of all objects which are given under the The judginent 
forms of time, ie, oi all objects of sense whatever.^ . 

' sumption of ati. 

As Kant puts the matter, then, the judgment of ®2s:perienceHa^eof^p«rj^ 
IS to be analysed into a conception of a relation of, or in, tinie,l t.«°g'^ ^^ 

I 
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jwhicli is got by determining the category in relation to tune ; 
land, on the other hand, into a perception or appearance 
Wesented to ns under conditions of time as the form of inner 
pense. The judgment is the synthesis of these two elements, or 
j^the subsumption of the latter under the former , and this, as 
we have seen, is equivalent to the determination of that as an 
object, which, in the first instance, was merely an appearance 
of that object for us. The general type of the judgment of 
experience, therefore, is the assertion that the perception of an 
' object falls under the conception of it ; or, if we like so to 
express it, that the subjective unity of a perception (which, if 
expressed in a judgment, would be only the assertion that the 
appearance here before me, qua appearance, has certam predi- 
cates,) is conformable to a relation, which, as it exists only 
for thought, is not limited to present perception, but is the 
determination of something that is objectively true, ^ true 
independently of my present consciousness of it ^ For, so soon 
as we have realised that we cannot know things in themselves, 
and that, therefore^ ' object ’ can only mean that which has 
existence for a conscious self, we must also recognise that 
objectivity is nothing but universal validity or validity for 
consciousness m general.” The reference of the perception 
to the conception in judgment may be expressed as the asser- 
tion that the perception is a case of the conception ; an 
assertion which involves that the object which I perceive, has 
a reality independent of my particular perception, because the 
relations that define it for me, as it is now perceived, are 
themselvfe independent of time. In other words, the pure 
conceptions determine perceptions as having their elements 
united in time with each other or with other perceptions, 
according to certain general types of relation. The proposition, 
therefore, which predicates the conception of the perception, is 
synthetic and synthetic apnori^ for it takes the isolated percep- 
tion, which, as such, is confined to a moment of time, and so de- 


termines It as to d mw from it a^rule that holds good for all time^ 
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f Now, we have already seen how this should be understood. 

It is not true if taken to mean that we have conceptions here 
and perceptions there, prior to the act of judgment, yet each perSpSs^ 
determined as it is in the judgment , and that the act of j‘udg- 
ment merely brings the latter under the former. Tor this 
would make the act of judgment purely analytic , and it would 
imply that both perception and conception were all that they 
could be, apart from their union in the judgment Eut it is 
true in the sense that it is just m and through the act of 
judgment, that the perception and the conception get their 
qualification. Or, to put it otherwise, it is the same act of 
consciousness whereby the conception is distinguished from, 
and related to, the perception, which also gives such deter- 
mination to the latter that it can be recognised as a case of 
the former, and to the former such determination that it can 
be recognised as the principle of unity in the latter. Now, 
this is just the point to which Kant calls our attention, when 
he introduces the schema between conception and perception. 

The unschematised conception, as derived from the analytic 
judgment, shrmks into a mere form for possible conceptions ; 
just as the mere perception, as given in sense and unrelated to 
the umty of conception, shrinks into a mere manifold but by 
the interposition of imagination with its schema, Kant seeks to 
reahse the conception, and to idealise the perception, and i^o to 
make them meet in the judgment of experience. The necessity 
of the conception being schematised before it is applied, corre- 
sponds, on the other side, with the necessity of a reproductive 
synthesis to give rise to the individual image, which, when 
brought into relation to the schema, is recognised as a case to 
which it can be applied But the final qualification of each,^* 
whereby they are so distinguished and related, must be re- 
garded as that which is reahsed in the judgment, rather than 
as that which is presupposed by it.^ 

Keeping this in view, and remembering also the opposition 

and relation of consciousness and self-consciousness with which ^ 
VOL I ' 2 E 
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Kant connects it, we shall be less likely to misunderstand h 
procedure m the chapter on the Schematism of the Categorie 
in which, as is his uniform practice, he starts on the level c 
ordmaiy psychological or logical distmctions, in order to maV 
his way up to the transcendental theory of knowledge Tli 


idea of a schema, accordingly, is first illustrated by that 4 
choate activity of imagination which is implied in recogmsil 
an object as one of a certam species for, as this mvolves iJ 
subsummg of a particular under a universal, it implies that m 
realise to ourselves the rule of specification for the univei^ 
In thinkmg such a rule, the general conception is not, inde^ 


envisaged m an mdividual object ; but the conditions of its 


envisagement in such an object are realised, in such a way thai 
the particular image of conception can be brought under it 
15 Thus the judgment, as the synthesis of conception and percep- 
tion, IS mediated by an activity which plays between the two 


How it deter- 
mines the 
conception 


. which schematises the conception that it may be applied to the 
I perception, and gathers the data of sense into a definite image, 
iso that they may be brought mto relation to the conception 
Kow, the schematasinv which is the first part of this process, 
may be generally...deacribed as a kind of realisation in lelation 
of .co^c^ption^ ^ pur e thought. a.rA 

apprehended without regard to space and t imp.. In a mere 


conception, we have a simple unity of abstract elements, which 
must not logically exclude each other, but which otherwise 


may be what you please. But in the schema we bring such a 
conception into relation to the conditions of time and space ; 
and these may affect the possibihty of the objects conceived in 
various ways. For, on the one hand, it may be possible, by the 
aid of the additional conditions mtroduced into the schema, to 
combine in one subject different elements which the conception 
aloiie would not enable us to bnng together; and, on the other 
hand, what we can combme m the conception we may be incap- 
able of exhibiting as united in the schema An instance of the 
former is the idea of change; for, the object that changes being 
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represented as in tune, we are able to combine in it contradic- 
tory predicates, ie,, as succeeding each other. As an example 
of the latter, we may take the idea of a tnangle, the angles of 
which are less or more than two right angles ; an idea which 
is not excluded by the law of identity, but by conditions 
revealed only in the construction of the conception in space ^ 

Now, when a conception is generalised from many individual 
images, there seems to be no difficulty in reversing the process 
of abstraction, so as to restore to the abstract idea some of the 
characteristics of which it has been robbed (^But the pure ^ 
conceptions of the understanding, as Kant maintains, are not 
produced by abstraction from any perception; and, moreover, as 
pure conceptions, they are not homogeneous with the percep- 
tions to which they have to be applied. They are pure 
functions of unity in thought, different determinations of the 
analytic judgment which expresses only the unity of thought 
with itself, while the manifold data of sense are combined in 
relations of space or time, — relations which imply no necessity 
of connexion in these data, and therefore no objective unity 
corresponding to the unity of thought If, however, we can 
charge the former with diffeience, so as to make them express 
universal relations of diffeient elements as in time, then, as 
time is the necessary form of all perception, perception may be 
recognised as conformable to conception. And then, moreover, 
we can go on to argue that, smce such recognition is necessary 
to self-consciousness, it is not only 'possiUe but necessary in the 
determination of objects, which must be capable of being united 
with self-consciousness.^ /t ^ ^ 

It is important here to observe that the Schematism is made TheMemata 

supply what iB 

necessary simply and solely by Kant’s view of self-conscious- 
ness. On his view, self-consciousness, though presupposing the of 




consciousness of the objective world, is yet not regarded as 
containing it in itself. Self-consciousness is an analytic judg- 
ment, because it is simply a regress upon the unity which is 
1 A 716 , B. 744, Cf. ThBsertatwn, § 5. 
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presupposed in the consciousness of objects. Hence, no special 
mediation is necessary to explain how the pure unity of thought 
as expressed in that judgment, should differentiate itself and so 
bring itself into relation to the data of sense. ^If Kant had 
seen that the unity of the self correlates with the difference 
and manifoldness of the object, he would have had no need of 
a middle term to bnng together factors which cannot be separ- 
ated. If there is no purely analytic unity of thought with 
itself, as opposed to its synthetic unity in knowledge, there 
cannot be any separate forms of thought as a subj' active 
process, apart from the foims by which it determines objects 
But Kant, having put the analytic judgment mid-way between 
the pure self and the determination of the object, and having 
thus deprived thought of its synthetic character, in virtue of 
which it has relation to objects, is obliged to restore the lost 
synthetic movement by an external reflexion of the forms of 
thought upon the forms of perception^ Thus the categories, - 
understood as the relations implied in pure thought, relations 
which have no reference to time, became interpreted as rela- 
tions of what is presented as in time, which maintain themselves 
irrespective of the change of times On the other hand, time, 
as a form of sense, is a form under which we can have pre- 
sented to us only individual objects as such, in the narrowest 
hmitation to the time in which they are presented. But when 
we brmg them both together m the judgment, which indi- 
vidualises the conception and generalises the perception, we at 
the same time recognise that what is presented to us here and 
now, in a particular perception, is an instance corresponding to 
a relation which 'holds good at all times , or, what is the same 
thing, we are conscious that we have before us an object 
which exists independently of its presentation in this particular 
case 

ICaait's 

If we thus wprk out the idea of the unity of the universal 
and the particular, of conception and perception, in the judg- 
ment, we see that Kant’s mediation of each moment hy the 


tSierefore, 
aeciftsaanly 
leiLdsto aix 
almaMcm of 
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others must necessarily reduce them to relative elements which 
exist only in this unity The reciprocity of determination 
between the two terms, which is thus disclosed, reduces their , 
difference into a difference of correlative elements ; and, at the ; 
same time, it makes unnecessary the interposition of any middle ^ 
term to connect them In this way the apparent circle which J 
is involved in Kant’s assertion, that the principles of pure 
undeistandmg are proved through an experience which they 
make possible, becomes intelligible , whereas it cannot be made 
intelligible so long as any of the elements are supposed to have a 
character independent of their relation to the others There is, 
however, great advantage in following Kant in his analytic 
method of exposition, if only we understand that his conclusion 
involves the recasting of his premises. For, it is just his merit 
that he shows us the very process in which, starting from the 
ordinary duahsm, we reach a higher conception of knowledge 
To state this more definitely . — Kant’s argument involves 
the isolation of the act of judgment ex parte nostra from the^|X^^^° 
determination of the object, which is just the same act viewed 
from the other side. (As a conseq[uence, he has to look for a 
medium of qualification, through which the subjective con- ^ 

sciousness of combination of ideas (m our statm reprcsentatvous) 
meij be determined as a consciousness of the combination of 
qualities in obj’ects. And this he finds in the idea that pure 
consciousness, which expresses itself in the analytic j’udgment, 
can determine the empirical consciousness through its form, in 
such a way as to fix the combination of its elements in time 
by universal rules of relation, and that thus it can give 
objective reality to such combination, ^.e, caf determine it as! 
independent of the special time-relations in which these elements! 
are given to the individual subject In this process, thereforej 
the predicate, which is the conception, becomes so determined! 
in relation to time, that it can be applied to the subj'ect, whicl| 

IS the perception, in such a way as to fix its constitutive rela% 
tions for all time.^ 
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^ putting it, Kant seems to take for 

have presented to us m time, altogether apart 
synthetic act, a particular phenomenon or ‘ object of 
of know edge, perception,’ in which manifold elements are brought together as 


constituting an individual object, while yet that object is onlv 
characterised as an appearance which may never recur again 
Now, Kant himself recognises that an mdividual object as such 
cannot be presented to us in sensation, but only by means of a 
synthesis of imaginaition, which retains the elements that have 
been given in sense and combines them into one whole , a 
whole, therefore, m which all the parts are already taken out 
of their existence as merely successive feelmgs, and quahfied 
by their relation to each othei If I say that I perceive such 
an object now, I am saying that I now stand in a relation to 
somethmg, which is what it is for me irrespective of the time- 
succession of my sensations In other words, the object of 
perception I have before me, is already determined by the 
conceptions under which, as it is supposed, it needs to be 
brought in order to deterimne it as an object of experience 
All that remains to be done, therefore, when we brmg together 
the conception and the perception, is to recognise that the latter 
IS already quahfied by that universal relation which is ab- 
stractly expressed in the former , to recognise, in short, that 
“ the synthesis of imagmation universally expressed is the con- 
ception of the understandmg” It is true that the fact that I 
have a sensation is mcluded in the conception of the object, 
which I call a pereeived object But the inclusion of this does 
not make it less a conception; still less does it reduce it to a 


sensation If i^d, Kant is ready to tell us that such a 
perception would be for us as good as nothing. Already, 
therefore, m a perception which can be subsumed undei^ the 
schematised conception, that <iualification by conception must 
have taken place which the theory su;gposes the judgment to 
gJH- ^ subsuming it For, a s perceived, the obiect*"hM 
fr^^Z_¥®?.tafcen_out 'Ojlhe_a bstr^;t singularity or smgl^s7 
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m time, whi ch belonj^s to the sensation. And this is what 
Kant really shows when he points out that objectivity and 
universal validity for consciousness are the same thing. For if 
we have once recognised that a sensation has any reference to 
an obj'ect more permanent than itself, (and this is already 
involved in everythmg we can call a perception,) we are no 
longer dealing with that which has individuality in such a 
sense as to exclude determination by relation to other sensa- 
tions, or to require that such determination should be brought 
to it from without. On the other hand, if such deteimination 
be excluded from the sensation, it ceases to be an object which 
we can subsume under a conception Kant, however, taking 
his start, as usual, from those very conceptions which it is the 
result of his argument to transform, seems here to admit that 
we have an inner sense in which individual objects or images 
are successively presented to us in time, with a view to their 
subsumption under the categories, %e,, he speaks as if inner 
sense, undetermined by the categories, were already perception 
of a succession of particular facts or objects , while yet, at the 
same time, he regards those perceptions as having the single- 
ness of mere sensations. Hence, he supposes them, in the 
latter character, to need the apphcation of the categories to 
make them objective, and, in the former character, to be cajpaUe 
of this apphcation But if we take it in the former sense, 
mere perception is already the experience which was supposed 
to be derived from it by the application of the categories ; and 
if we take it in the latter sense, it is only a senes of sensations, 
which cannot even be conscious of itself as a series, still less 
as a senes of perceptions of particular object^ We can, indeed, | 
vindicate Kant to some extent by referring" to what he else-j 
where says, to the eflPeet (1) that the synthesis of imagination, 
by which perception is brought about, is conformable to the 
categories, and (2) that the consciousness of self m inner ex- 
penence is possible only in relation to outer experience. But 
when we make the correction necessitated by these two admis- 
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' sioas, there is no longer any need to schematise the conception, 
with reference to its use as a predicate for perceptions given 
^independently. And what we must substitute is the idea that 
*the perception, in being determined as a perception, le., as the 
^consciousness of a present object, has already been brought 
i under a conception. This, indeed, does not affect the truth of 
the doctrme that knowledge is a judgment in which perception 
and conception are determined and referred to each other. For, 
as was sufficiently shown in the last chapter, the synthetic act 
of knowledge has two aspects or factors, it is at once a 
synthesis of the manifold according to a conception, and a 
recognition of the conception as the principle of that synthesis ; 
and this duahty m unity is what is involved in calling it a 
judgment. But the funda mental error of Kant's s tatem ent lies 
in this, that it suggests that we can find the conception com- 
plete here and the perception complete there, prior to the act 
by which they are fitted together, — a view which leads to the 
result that the process of so fitting them is either unnecessary 
or impossible Eeally it would be truer to say that judgment 
is the differentmtion of conception and perception in order to 
their reunion. For, on the one hand, if we go back beyond the 
judgment, we arrive at a unity in which the difference of con- 
ception and perception has not yet shown itself And, on the 
other hand, the difference of conception and perception, which 
shows itself in the judgment, is necessary to that identification 
of the two, which is also implied m the judgment in so far as 
it^determmes the latter by the former The particular and the 
universal must be separated in order that either may gam that 
qualification whi<^ it has only as referred to the other. If, 
however, we adopt this view, we must regard the dualistic 
beginmng of Kant, — whether it be in the form of the opposi- 
tion of the "thmg in itself to the ego in itself, or in the form 
of the opposition of the analytic unity of self-consciousness to 
the manifold of sense, or finally in the form of the opposition 
o^,the unity of the schematised conception to the perception of 
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the individual as determined in time and space, — as a mere 
abstraction, which is made in order to show that these elements 
cannot be separated. For it , m any way, we begin with a\ 
dualism , it is impossible for us to get beyond it except by re- 
ducing it from an absolute to a relative dualism ; or, in other i 
words, by disclosing a unity which always underhes and is | 
presupposed in the opposition of the two terms, though not j 
consciously present in our first apprehension of it. In other ^ 
words, the development of knowledge is impossible, unless in 
each factor all are involved, or unless in the difference of the ; 
factors the unity is involved. As a consequence, we are obliged^ 
to conceive the judgment, not as a combination of what was 
previously distinct, but as a separation, in order to a more per- 
fect unity, of elements which were previously undistinguished, 
and which, even in being distinguished, are never wholly 
separated. In this way, we may regard it as a process which 
is at once analytic and synthetic • which produces the difference 
it overcomes, and which it is on the way to overcome even in 
the act of producmg it. For the unity has begun to emerge, 
even in that first dualistic consciousness in which the terms 
are characterised only in opposition to each other.^ 

^In the light of what has been said, to may now proceed to^ ' 
c onsider the Schematism ^ ^ translation o f pure 

' f^Jictions of unity ' (supp osed Jjo be involyed in th e analytic 

" conceptions of 

objects in general,^ by which data of sense given under con^- 

fixed as elements of an objective 
consciousness which is independent of time. It has been 
pointed out in a previous chapter that Kant in his meta- 
physical deduction already qualifies the pure unity of thought 
with itself by relating it to the manifold . for the addition of 
the third category in quantity and quality, (which, as Kant 
states, involves the two others,) is confessedly due to a 
consideration of the judgment as relating to objects ; and the 
very ideas of relation and modality, so far as they go beyoijd 


into terms of time, , into definite 
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abstract relations of comprehension and extension, are illegiti- 
mate additions to a list of categories derived from the analytic 
judgment ^ If there is a pure self-assertion of thought, with- 
out reference to the manifold of objects, we cannot get the 
categories from it. On the other hand, if in that self-assertion 
the relation to the manifold is involved, then the whole concep- 
tion of thought or judgment which is set before us in formal 
Logic must be rejected. In truth, what we get by abstraction 
of the subjective from the objective, of the pure relation of 
thought to itself from all matter, is, as Kant himself shows, the 
extinction of all distinction or relation in a bare ‘'X that 


thmks and of which we cannot even say that it is an ' I ’ ; 
since there can be no ' I ' which is not object to itself (so that 
'' I am I am I ”), and " the analytic unity of apperception 
I is possible only in relation to the synthetic unity.’’ This 
being so, the derivation of the categories from the unity of self- 
consciousness must take another aspect. They must present 
themselves as different stages in the synthetic process of self- 
consciousness, the process whereby through the determination 
of the objects, there is developed in us a consciousness of self 
(US that to which all objects are relative And this, as we have 
seen, is involved in the reasoning of the Transcendental Deduc- 
■^eiationof tiou Por, the fundamental conception of the Transcendental 

Uie Kantian 

^ Deduction is that all determination of objects is predetermined 

in relation to the possibility of self-consciousness ; or, in other 
words, that every step in the process whereby the conscious self 
goes beyond itself to determine objects is a step towards the 
final movement by which it returns to itself It is, therefore, 
no mere confusion of different pomts of view, but simply a 
recognition of the ultimate meaning of Kant’s thought, when 
we assert that the principle of the Hegelian Logic lies m g erm 
in the Transcendental Deduction of the Cat^ones. For what 


Hegel attempts to show is just that the categories hy which 
thought must determine its object, are stages in a process that. 


^ See above, p S30. 
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beginning with the idea of ‘ Being/ the simplest of all deter- 1 
minations, is driven on by its own dialectic till it reaches the 
idea of self-consciousness. In other words, the intelligence, 1 
when it once begins to define an object for itself, finds itself 
launched upon a movement of self-asserting synthesis, in which 
it cannot stop till it has recognised that the unity of the object 
with itself involves its unity with aU other objects and with 
the mind that knows it. H§nce whatever we begin by saying, 
we must ultimately say ‘fnind ’ The idea of self-consciousness 
may be truly said to contain all the categories which Ae self- 
conscious subject can ayply to any object, or these categories 
may be regarded simply as different steps in the movement by 
which thought, through determmation of its object, comes to a 
consciousness of itself ^ 

Kant, it need not be said, does not so develop his Transcen- 
dental Deduction. He was precluded from doing so by hisSS?ytKftothe 

• T A 1 Ik • • synthetic 

conception that the pure judgment of sell-consciousness is^inity 
merely analytic, instead of being, as it is, the most perfect of 
synthetic judgments Hence, he could find in its forms only 
pale spectres of abstraction, which could not of themselves do 
duty as categories. When, however, in spite of the conception 
of these functions of unity in the analytic judgment, Kant still 
tnes to derive the categories from them, simply by considering 
them as determinations of objects as such, or as principles of 
unity in a " manifold in general,^ he is already breaking down 
the division he has estabhshed between pure thought in its 
unity with itself and pure thought in its relation to perception; 
and he is showing that the analytic unity already contains the 
synthetic. He proceeds, indeed, in a somewhat mechanical 
method in his advance toward a recognition of the synthetic 
movement of thought, rather externally adding one idea to 
another than showing that the one cannot exist without the 
other, or that taken in its abstraction it breaks down into con- 
tradiction What he shows is, not that one element necessarily 
involves another, but only that it cannot exist without the 
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Other, if a certain result is to be achieved. Still, after -all, the 
result to be achieved turns out to be simply the unity of the 
elements through which it is to be achieved ; and under the 
guise of a mechanical combination of independent things, we do 
not find it difficult to detect the vital or organic connection, 
which Kant gradually reveals to our eyes If we follow 
# Kant’s process to the last, the externality of his method takes 
the appearance of a scaffolding, which falls away when it has 
done its work 


It xs in the 
edhematisin 


jt^hat the third 
^categoiyin 
each class 


comes into 
existence 



Firslf then, as we have seen, Xant gets the categories, as 
‘ conceptions of objects in general,’ by a reference of the pure 
functions of unity in analytic judgment to a 'manifold in 
general.’ Then he proceeds farther to schematise these by 
reference to the form of time, under which our manifold is 
actually given Then, going on to describe the schematic 
process, he makes still farther advances in the same direction. 
Thus in the case of the first two classes of categories, (which 
alone it can seem plausible to denve from the analytic judg- 
ment), it is the third category alone that is schematised, 
and the third category, as Kant himself tells us, " demands 
a peculiar act of thought,” not involved in the first two 
categories, an act of thought which, as he elsewhere says, 
IS essentially synthetic Thus, ' Number ’ is the schema of 
Quantity but Number is a form of the category of Totality, ^ 
which cannot possibly be extracted out of Unity and Plurahty, 
m other words, it is a conception, not of the one or of the 


many as opposites, but of the one the many. In like 
manner. Degree is the schema of Quahty but Degree, as 
treated by Kant, is a form of the category oil/imUatwn, which 
unites Reality and Negation . In trut h, on Kant’s own showing. 

reflated m_the^anS^c judgment at hll, but 
qgkgsj ^pearance only m that applic ation of pu^^'thS^^ 

which Kant caiis Sche matism, ‘ Thi^ 


I B.. 111. 
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is shown conclusively in the chapter of the Oritiqm upon the 
^Amphiboly of the Eeflective Conceptions' for what Kant is 
there maintaining is that, while u nity and pluralit y, positive 
r eahty and negation, are absolutely separated in pure thought 
and its objects, ie, in things in themselves,^ they can be, and 
indeed necessarily are, brought together in empirical knowledge 
and^TS^bjects. In opposing Leibniz, therefore, Kant accuses " 
him not of inaccurate thinking, but simply of treating the 
objects of our knowledge as if they were objects of pure thought. 

If pure thought were capable of determining objects as Leibniz 
took it to be, Kant admits that it must necessarily regard 
unity and plurality, reality and negation, as pairs of absolute 
opposites which could not be combined or reconciled m these 
objects. Thus, to take first the category of Quantity, the 
Leibnizian principle of the " Ide ntit y of Indiscemibles ' is 
attacked by Kant, not on the ground that it involves an 
irrational conception of quantity,^ but on the ground that it 
involves a confusion of phenomena with things in themselves, 

% e , with things as determined by pure thought Of the latter, 

Kant holds that the principle would be true, which obviously 
excludes the idea that things in themselves, 'ix., things as con- 
ceived in pure thought, should be ‘ numerable quanta! Hence 
the id ea of extended matter as a * nu merable quantum ' can 
arise only as we * gene rate time ' in the apprehe nsion of the 
elements of perception, Le,, as we distin guis h and rel ate the 
elements succesBivelv annrehended (which may be parts of 
space, as well as of time, but in both cases involve, according 

^ Things m themselves, it is presupposed, would be the objects of pure 
thought, if pure thought could have any objects The dogmatic Metaphysic 
of Leibniz, as Kant often^pomts out, treats pure thought as capable of deter- 
mining objects in spite of its analytic character , it turns propositions which 
are true of mere conceptions into determinations of objects 

3 Rather it involves the rejection of the idea of Quantity altogether as a 
* synthesis of homogeneous units ’ If the units cannot be regarded as homo- 
geneous, if they are altogether incommensurable (like Plato’s ideal numbers) 
there can be no quantitative determmation of their sum, ^ e , there can be no 
room for the idea of Quantity ® 


% 
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; to Kant, a distinction and a synthesis of times in which they 
are apprehended) Only as we add together elements which 
i are homogeneous units, can we combine unity and plurality in 
I the conception of a whole number , and the homogeneous units 
1 so combined must primarily be times (or spaces). On the 
- other hand, no object can be conceived as existing in time or 
space, which is one with itself in such a sense that it is not 
capable of being divided and regarded as a number of units. 
Thus it^is the reflexion of thought upon the forms of percep- 
tion which makes it possible and necessary that q[uantity 
should be represented as number, and so as at once unity and 
plurahty.^ 

The case as regards the categories'of Beality and Negation is 
a little more difficult to disentangle, but the result is similar 
jThe analytic Logic rests on the idea that affirmation and 
I negation are absolutely exclusive, exclusive in such a way 
I that the exclusion does hot leave room for any relation be- 
I tween them. This view is accepted by Kant when he attacks 
Leibniz for his reduction of evil' to mere nothingness or ab- 
sence of good " When we represent what is real by the pure 
understanding alone, (as reahtas noimienon,) we find ourselves 
obhged to exclude as unthinkable any 'opposition between * 
reahties, any relation in which they cancel each other’s 
f effects, so that 3 — 3=0. Contrariwise, things phenomenally real 
I may conflict with each other, and as united in one subject, they 
^may wholly or partly annihilate each other’s effects, as is the 
case with two moving forces on the same straight line, which 
push or pull in o{)posite directions, or a pleasure which holds 

^ There is a certain difficulty in bringing together the two passages on 
Humber in the chapter on the ‘ Amphiboly ’ and in that on the < Schematism.’ 
We have ^ observe, however, that m the latter chapter Kant is maintaining 
against Leibniz the •posetbMy of a multitude of homogeneous units as objects of 
experience while m the former, he is showmg the that the category 

of quantiiy should be schematised as number, with a view to its'application to ^ 
objects of expenence. From this necessity it follows, that no object can be 
presented to us m expenence which is not, or does not admit of bemg, regarded 
as a multitude of homogeneous units. 
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the balance against a pam In other words, the conditions ot 
perception, time and space, make possible a nnion of opposites 
in one phenomenal object, which would not be possible in an 
object of pure thought. The chapter on Schematism supplies 
the complement to this when it maintains that the category of 
Quality must be schematised as Degree or Intensive Quantity ; 

which is r epresented as a^ mean between comp»lete vacui^ * 

md absolute fulness, between ^ure^ negation and pure position. 

Thus Kant lays the basis for the doctrine, not only that real i 
opposites may be envisaged as existing in objects known under j 
the conditions of space and time, but that objects known under i 
these conditions must be envisaged as realities limited by other! 
realities, the affirmation *of which therefore is qualified by* 
negation and so determined as degree of reality,^ 

Before going on to consider the other schemata, let us imperfection 
examine what is involved in the view here taken of pure 
thought in- Its relation to the foims^of sense It mvolves, 
the first place, that a ' one ’ which is also a ^ many,’ and in like 
manner a ‘ leality ’ which includes ‘ negation,’ are unthinJcaUe 
or cannot be regarded as possible determinations of objects, if 
objects are to be deteimined by pure thought alone. But, in 
the second place, both become intelhgible as determinations of 
phenomenal objects, that is, objects in determining which the 
unity of thought is applied to the manifold of sense This 

agrees with the doctrine that m pure self-consciousness, in 
the consciousness of the thmkmg subject of itself as thinking, all 
difference and negation is excluded. Yet, on the other hand, it 
IS equally Kant’s doctrme that it is only in relation to the syn- 
thetic unity of the consciousness of the object that the analytic 
unity of self-consciousness is possible Hence the necessity for 
that curious see-saw alieady noticed in the last chapter. For, if 
the thinking subject can be conscious of itself as an object, , 

264 j B 320. 

2 The full explanation of this conception must be reserved for the chapter on 
the Mathematical principles ® 
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can afiBrm itself and recognise its unity with itself, only in relation 
to that which has difference in itself, and if m that relation it 
mwmt affirm itself or he conscious of itself vn the 'pure self- 
identity of its leing, (seeing that this would involve a removal 
of all such relation,) it follows that the process of knowledge is 
necessarily a progress toward a self-consciousness which can 
never be attained : a progress which is necessary, because 
thought apply itself to that which is not itself in order to 
become self-conscious, and eridless, because in relation to what 
is not itself, it cannot become conscious of the pure self. As 
Schellmg puts it, the process of experience is a continual 
struggle between the incapacity of uniting factors absolutely 
opposed, on the one side , and the necessity of uniting them, if 
the identity of self-consciousness is not to be cancelled, on the 
other.” ^ Or it is a process in which the object is alternately 
taken into, and expelled from, the consciousness of the self, 
because of the supposed necessity of consciousness of the object 
to self-consciousness, while yet, as purely analytic, the latter 
seems to exclude the former. 

Such a theory of knowledge, however, involves an alterna- 
tion of two pomts of view which are never really brought 
together It is impossible to conceive that the consciousness of 
self as exclusive of the consciousness of the object, and the con- 
sciousness of self as inclvMve of the consciousness of the object, 
should be identified The unity must be regarded as prior to 
the difference and overreaching it, if through the difference 
that umty returns upon itself, and so becomes conscious of 
itself. And if the um^thus returns u pon itself through the 
differen ce, it cannot but, in its full development, reduce the 
dinerence to an element in, or a necessary expression of itself. 
'If this be so, we are obliged to admit a different view both of 
the relations of pure thought in itself and of its relation to the 
manifold in space and time, which m knowledge it has to 
subsume, aa, of the conceivable in itself and in relation to the 
^Schelling’s Werhe^Ill 394. 
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perceivable Instead of saying that for pure thought unity 
absolutely opposed to plurality and plurality to unity, we shall 
be obliged to say that for pure thought the one is nothing 
except in relation to the many • and instead of saying that for 
pure thought affirmation is absolutely separated from negation, 
we shall be obliged to say that cleterminat%o est negatw, z e,, that 
affirmation can be conceived of only in relation to negation 
Further, in both cases the relation will not be a relation of ^ 
things externally combined, but of things each of which exists 
only through its relation to the other, or, as we may even 
express it, is only its relation to the other. In other words, 
what really exists is the unity m which each is one element, 
the jone in the many, the reality which returns upon itself 
through its negation Hence thought does not require to be 
drawn out of itself by a shock from something foreign, ere it 
can differentiate itself, and by synthesis of differences attain 
consciousness of its own unity. It has the principle ofi 
differentiation m itself — le, in itself as pure thought, without 
relation to anything externally given, even to the pure mani- 1 
fold of space and time On the other hand, if we can conceive 
thought as coming into any relation to such a manifold, it must 
be because the consciousness of such manifold is only a further 
stage in the evolution of itself, and not the application of it to 
a foreign matter. For the same reason the synthesis of such^ 
matter cannot be limited to an external synthesis — as of that 
which cannot be brought into unity with the form of thought 
applied to it — ^but must go on to the recognition by thought of 
its own unity in the matter. We may, indeed, admit that| 
there is a stage in the process of knowledge in which thought 
deals with the manifold, in space and time, as if with a foreign 
matter, in which it seeks but in which it cannot find itself , and 
that in this stage only a relative synthesis is possible, te, a 
synthesis of objects with each other hy thought, which is not 
their synthesis with thought But this imperfect unity of 

thought with its object will be possible only in so far as 
VOL, I 2 F 
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j thought does not bring to bear on its objects its own highest 
I categories, ^.e , that idea of its own unity with itself which is 
’ at the same time the idea of its unity with all that is an 
j object for it 

^ Eetuming again to the categories before us, the application 
of the remarks is obvious. Xant's reasoning practically in- 
volves that the category of the one in the many, of Totahty, is 
possible to us only in the form of Number or Extensive Quantity, 
which IS generated by the schematism of the pure category of 
Quantity in relation to time. Hence, Totality must for us 
take the form of Extensive Quantity or Number, the 
synthesis of homogeneous units, and the thought of a com- 
pleted totality, a totahty brought back to unity, is a mere idea, 
which IS contradictory as a pure conception, and unrealisable 
in a perception. In hke manner, the category of Limitation or 
Determination can take for us only the imperfect form of the 
conception of one reality as limited by another, and not that 
of a being, which is self-limited and self-determined. The 
third category is, therefore, only an 'idea, except in the form of 
a synthesis of elements which remain external to each other) 
biSlSm however, we have been dealing only with the cate- 

of Quantity and Quahty. fThe categories of ‘ Eelation,’ 
^ which we have next to consider, stand on a somewhat different 
footmg, for they are categories of reflexion. In other words, as 
Eant puts it, they are categories which go in pairs, ^ substance 
and accident, cause and effect, etc they ftypress a re lation of 
two elements, which are at once n ecessarily distinguished and 
necessarily connected This difference between the cat^ories 
of Eelation and those of Quantity and Quality may seem to be 
cancelled by what has been said of the Schematism of the two 
latter, for, as we have just seen, it is Kant’s view that in re- 
lation to time, unity and plurality, reality and negation, are 
brought together as correlated factors in the ideas of number 
and determinate reality (or degree of reality), 
r B. 110. 
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^ The difference, however, is twofold' for, jLn th e first 
the cate gories of Eelation involve a more perfect kind of syn- 
thesis of opposites than is involved in number and degree, in 
which the different elements combined are conceived as ex- 
ternally limiting each other , and, i n the second place, this 
synthesis is regarded as already completed in pure thought; 
for the categories of Eelation, already as mere conceptions, 
express that duality in unity or unity in duality which, 
as we have seen, the categories of Quality and Quantity 
gain only by bemg schematised On Kant's principles, itj 
difficult to see how the analjrtic unity of thought, 


IS 


should 


of differ- 


give^se to any conception of a unity 
ences^part*"&6m the schematism T^^^^S^'^^^^^re^di^ 
to conceive how, even with the aid of the schematism, it shouldi 
give rise to a rejlechve conception in which the difference is 
one of correlative elements. For, m the case of the Categories 
of Quantity and Quahty, it was the schema which was supposed 
to enable us to bring together opposites which for pure thought 
were absolutely separated : and, as we have seen, it did not 
enable us to bring them together as correlates, but only as 
limiting each othei To allow pure thought to differentiate 
itself without relation to any manifold, or, when differentiated, 
to recover its unity with itself by reducing the difference to a 
difference of elements that essentially imply each other, was for^ 
Kant to retract all that he had said of the analytic character 
of the movement of pure thought. All that can be done to 
explain this inconsistency is to point out that, as Kant derives 
the categories from the Judgment, in which, however formally 
it may be conceived, the unity of thought appears as containing 
a duality of elements, — a subject and a predicate which have 
at least a relative difference, — ^he took this duality for granted 
If, however, it be admitted that such a duality of aspects is 
necessary or even possible for pure thought as such, we must 
cease to treat the judgment in which pure thought expresses 
itself as a mere movement by identity, and the synthetic judg- 
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ment as an external bringing together of elements previously 
unrelated We must substitute for both a view of the judgment 
as a movement to the differentiation of elements, which, only 
as differentiated, can he held together m unity. Kant was not 
prepared thus to fill up the gulf between the analytic and the 
synthetic judgment But he seeks, as it were, to bridge it 
over, first by taking the duality of thought as already given 
even in the analytic j’udgment, which enables him to derive 
from the latter the categories of relation in a somewhat attenu- 
ated form; and, secondly, by using the schema as a means 
of turmng this analytic duahty mto a synthetic duality, so 
that, e,gy reason and consequent become translated into cause 
and effect^ 

It appears, then, that the categories of Eelation involve a 
f of of synthesis of conceptions or elements of conception, 

which, if we hold to the principle of Kant's own treatment of 

development 

the categories of Quantity and Quality, cannot be brought 
together except through ‘a third somethmg,' to wit, the form 
of time; and they involve a more perfect synthesis than can be 
achieved even with the aid of that form, Bor, m the reflective 
synthesis of substance and accident, cause and effect, action and 
reaction, each term has meaning only in relation to- the other, 
which at the same time it excludes Here, therefore, we have 
at once negation and aflirmation, umty and difference , for each 
term is at once negatively and positively related to the other, 
and the whole thought is of a unity of differences which at 
once repel and attract each other. (If, therefore, it be true 
that even in attributing to pure thought the origination of the 
categories of Humber and Degree, Kant is giving to it a 
synthetic movement of which, on the formal vfew of it accepted 
by him, it is not capable; still more obvious is the incon- 
sistency of attributing to it the origination of categories of 
Eelation. Accordingly, we find that it was one of these 
cat^ones, viz , the category of causality, that first gave rise 
to Kants doubts in relation to the dogmatic metaphysic of 
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Wolfif, to which his i nvariable obiection was that it treated 
the analy tic movement of thought as if it were a sjpithetic 
movem ent, and pretended to get difference out o f identit y. 
And Hume’s scepticism had such influence upon him, mainly 
because it suggested the counter problem, how to reduce to 
identity things given as different Kant’s first problem in 
1763, was how conception can ' fertilise itself ’ or add new 
matter to its content , and at that time he had no solution to 
give except tMt thought must wait on experience, and^ accept 
from experience whatever connexions of phenomena it may 
p rese nt, as the presupposition of its own analyse action. But 
Hume showed this answer to be unsatisfactory, when he main- 
tained that experience can give us only the hoc and not 
the jpropteT hoc, one thing after another and not one thing as 
necessarily connected with another. Given one thing, how can 
you get another from it ? was the first question of Kant, which 
forced him to seek in experience for that synthesis which the 
intelligence seemed unable to explam. Given two different 
t hings in succession, how can you estabhsh a necessary relation 
betw een them ^ was the question of H ume^^ which fo rced 
again to look to the intelligence itself for c&^r^07’'i^prmciples of 
synthesis, which, it was obvious, could not be given m sei^ 
any mor e than they could be accounted Jor the movem en t 

of pure thou Sit. Hence arose the double-edged problem of 
the Cntiqm, which is hidden under the ambiguity of the word 
synthesis . the problem how, on the one hand, by perception we 
are abl e to a dd new matter conception, Wd Ebw, oh the 
other hand , by co nception we axe able toTconnect the new 
matter added mth the old. This double problem is, Kant 
holds, to be solved by the relation of pure thought to the 
manifold of sense through its a priori forms ; for, as he con- 
tends, it IS in this relation that the umty of thought develops 
into conceptions, which supply principles of synthesis whereby 

have, however, pointed out above, p 203 seq,, that Kant sometimes 
confuses the two pomts when he is speakmg of his relation to Hume. 
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that manifold may be brought back to the unity of thought. 
Such a development has been shown to be necessary even in 
the case of the categories of Quality and Quantity, which are 
i schematised as Number and Degree. But these schemata do 
not yet explain how the unity of thought should ever suggest 
the idea of a necessary connexion among the elements' of the 
manifold, which was the special form of synthesis attacked by 
Hume, For Hume took the synthesis of external relation in 
time and space for granted, as given in experience, and merely 
raised the question as to the necessity of the connexion of 
things so related, and as to the origin of the very idea of such 
a necessity Kant universalises the problem, and asks for the 
origin of the syntheses of quantity and quality implied in the 
determination of objects in time and space, as well as of the 
synthesis of relation; and he further distinguishes the two 
questions of the origin of the conceptions, and of their applica- 
tion to the manifold. Now, it is the former question we have 
been treating of in this chapter; and we have already seen how he 
attempts to show that through schematism the analytic unity 
of thought, in the pure conceptions of Quantity and Quality, 
turns into the synthetic unity of the conceptions of Number 


> SXSfofthJ Degree. But then he goes on to contend that, as tlmt 
expresses itself in a judgment in which subject and 
ca^ones. predicat e are analytically and therefore necessarily^ connected, 
so the different elements of the manifold^brought mto relation 
f'O th e unity^ paust be determined as necessarily^ connecte d with 
each ^ other. Further, he maintains that as the judgment has 
three forms which may determine the analytic unity of subject 
and predicate, so the synthetic unity of necessary relation in 
the elements of the manifold appears in the three forms of 
substance and accident, cause and effect, and reciprocity, which 
agam, as referred to time, are translated into the three relations 
of the permanent to the changing, of antecedent to consequent, 
and of coexistent to coexistent. The difficulty here lies in the 
assumption that thought without being synthetic should yet 
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develop into an analytic judgment, wMch again by an ex- 
ternal reflexion upon the manifold as given in time, becomes 
a synthetic judgment, or a conception of elements that are 
distinguished and at the same time necessarily connected. And 
this difficulty is heightened by the way in which Kant reaches 
to the synthetic conceptions of Number and Degree as relative 
combinations of moimnta which pure thought cannot combine, 
but the combination of which is made possible by the ideas 
of space and time If, however, we recognise in the so-called 
analytic judgment of self-consciousness, not the abstraction 
from all synthesis, but rather the perfect type of synthesis 
as the return of thought upon its own unity, we shall 
not find it difficult to see how the intelligence should 
give rise to the idea of a necessary connexion in all objects in 
space and time which it brings into relation to that unity. 
In fact, the determination of objects as standing in qualitative 
and quantitative relations to each other, and the determination 
of them as necessarily connected with each other, would seem to 
be just steps in the process of knowledge by whuch these objects 
are brought back to the unity of thought, — a process which can 
end only in the recognition of the unity of the intelligence with 
itself as maintaining itself in all its consciousness of objects, 
and, therefore, of the unity of all objects not only with each 
other, but with the mind that knows them. Kant’s account 


of knowledge as an act of judgment really involves this Por 
in the act of judgment we have not, as formal Logic supposes, 
the mere conception of an object as self-identical, but the 
determination of it by distinction and relation, and also the 
recognition that in and through this distinction there is a unity 
which maintains itself or returns upon itself , and consequently 
that the object is ultimately one with the thought that appre- 
hends it — a truth which is partially expressed by Kant himself, 
when he says that judgment is the expression of the objective 


unity of apperception.) Peo^ties c 

This last remark may fairly introduce the consideration of 
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tjie schematism as applied to the catggones of Modality. 


these on 
ICs^tian 
pnnciples 


f? 


S^S^of^Hiese categones, according to Xant, express relations," not of 
obiects to each other, hut of objects to the mind which knows 
them. Now, it was the principle of the Transcendental Deduc- 
tion that all our ideas must be capable of being united with 
the consciousness of self, and that they can be so united only 
as they are combined into one objective consciousness Thus, 
the unity of all objects with the conscious subj’ect goes along 
with the unity of aU obj’ects with each other as elements in one 
experience. The aJnnd that is to be capable of knowledge must 
be capable of the double synthesis of objects with each other 
and with the self j!or which they are objects , or, to put it 
otherwise, must be ‘capable of producmg by its own activity 
the categories, or forms of thought, necessary to establish such 
relations. On the , other hand, it seems impossible to explain 
the existence of such functions of thought, so long as thought 
is regarded as ruled by^the law of identity. How can a con- 
sciousness, gifted only with analytic powers, be capable of 
synthetically combming the objects which it apprehends ? 
Still more, — ^^w can such a consciousness go beyond itself to 
apprehend objects which ?tre other than itself, so as to bind up 
the consciousness of them in the one consciousness of itself ^ 
Now, we have seen already that Xant was involved in great 
difi&culties in answermg the first of these questions, and that 
his introduction of the categories of relation as necessary cate- 
gories of thought could not be jvM%fied so long as thought 
was taken as purely analytic : (though it might be &)L;pla%ned by 
the fact that this analytic thought was yet conceived by Xant 
as expressing itself in the form of judgment) For, if such 
categories are legitimate, then thought does not necessarily 
determine its object as abstract identity apart from "all rela- 
tion, but, on the contrary, it necessarily relates the object 
which it . determines to other objects in the very process of 
determining it : and we can meet Xant’s question, How are 
we to understand that because one thmg is asserted, something 
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different should be also asserted as flowing from it ? ” with the 
answer, that we can understand nothing else ; or, in other 
words, that we cannot understand the assertion of a thing 
from which nothmg else should follow. But if this be 
admitted, the second q[uestion is less difficult to answer. If^ 
thought is necessarily determination by relation, ie., if it 
necessarily goes beyond the object it apprehends, to unite it 
with other objects, it becomes intelligible how it should go 
beyond its own bare identity to apprehend objects, and also 
how it is just by this going beyond itself that it becomes^ 
conscious of itself, or returns to itself ; so that, in Kant's * 
language, the analytic unity of apperception is dependent on | 
the synthetic unity. For, if thought is essentially and in*^ 
itself synthetic, we can understand how it maintains its 
identity in the differences it produces or apprehends, and how 
through them it becomes conscious of itself^ 

We have now seen the relation of the different schemata to The schema- 

♦ tism IS vartti- 

the categories and the forms of judgment from which they are tion 
derived, and we are in a position to review the whole process ^^ughtT 
and understand its meaning. |^The Schematism is a middle 
term which is supposed to unite perception and conception 
with a view to knowledge. Such a middle term is made 
necessary by Kant's analytic view of pure thought, which 
requires that the mtellectual ‘ functions of unity ' should be 
concreted with time,” in order that they may be brought mto 
relation with perception. On consideration, however, it appears 
that the scaffolding which Kant thus erects really hinders us 
from seeing the nature of the budding he is constructing. 

For what he really gives us is a disguised refutation of the 
analytic view of thought with which he started. In the first 
place, thought, taken as a movement by identity, is yet sup- 
posed to be essentially judgment, and that m spite of the 
admission that the analytic unity is possible only through the 
synthetic. Being taken in the form of judgment, thought 
already involves the three functions of thesis, antithesis, and 
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synthesis ; ^ e,, it involves the idea of a unity which through 
the difference of subject and predicate returns upon itself In 
this way, it becomes easy to extract from it a number of 
categories, each expressing one of the different phases through 
which thought moves in its af&rmation of itself. In the next 
place, this shadowy differentiation, which Kant is never weary 
of declaring to be in itself empty of meaning, is, so to speak, 
substantiated, by reflecting it upon the contents of inner sense 
through its form of time — ^a process which would be nugatory, 
unless we supposed aU the categories in their difference from 
each other as species of apperception to be already derived from 
pure thought ; for all it can possibly explain is a qualification 
of the pure relations of thought by the externality of time, 
which, eg^ translates the relation of cause and effect into 
invariable sequence.^ In truth, if we held to the idea of 
thought as pure identity, there would be only one, or at most 
two, ' functions of unity ’ to qualify ; and the schematic quali- 
fication of such functions could not produce a multitude of 
I categories. Further, if thought needed the aid of the idea of 
time to attain even such an imperfect unity of negative and 
positive, of unity and plurality, as is implied in the ideas of 
1 Kumber and Degree, we could not suppose it to be capable of 
devel oping the categories of Eelation and Modality (which 
f invol ve higher forms of such a unity) either with or without 
I the aid of the idea of time. This, as we have already seen and 
I as wSl be shown more fully in the sequel, is admitted by Kant 
himself in regard to the categories of modality, which express 
. the unity of thought with the obj’ect from which it yet dis- 

tinguishes itself. Hence, for him this unity shrinks into an 
unrealisable idea. But it is equally true of the categones of 
relation which express the essentially reflective character of 
It IS an uneon- thought, a character which it is vain to suppose that it can 
V reference to time, if it has it not in itself 
([We are obliged, therefore, to regard this whole process, in 
Kant starts. which thought is gifted with new powers by reference to time, 
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as simply indicating the steps by which Kant gets out of the 
false position in which he was placed by his origmal view of 
thought as in itself purely analytic It is a refutation of the 
principles of formal Logic in relation to thought, disguising 
itself as a correction of that Logic in relation to knowledge , 
and its ultimate result is to bring into view the antithetic and 
synthetic movement of intelligence, which formal Logic con- 
ceals The supposed opposition of pure thought to schematised 
thought is an illusion. It is true that the unity-m-difference of 
the intelligence in itself is not equivalent to the umty-in- 
diiBference of the intelligence and the intelhgible World ; or, in 
other words, that pure self-consciousness, or the unity of 
objective and subjective self, is not the same thing with the 
unity of self-consciousness as including and presupposing a 
consciousness of the external world But Kant’s way of 
taking thought as a bare identity and perception as a bare 
manifold, or the former as purely universal and the latter as 
purely particular, and then looking for a middle term to con- 
nect them, involves an abstraction, which, if he had stnctly 
adhered to it, would have made such a middle term impossible. 
On the other hand, when he goes on to substitute for these 
abstractions, the idea of thought as judgment and as therefore 
including in itself a whole series of categories, and the 
idea of perception as the apprehension of individual things 
as such, the middle term becomes unnecessary ; for in mch 
thought the universal has already particularised itself, and 
in such perception the individual is already the particularised 
universal. The great value of Kant’s argument here as else- 
where lies in this, that it refutes the abstract ways of thinking 
in which it begms.^ It is an argument which cancels and 
reconstitutes the imperfect premises from which it starts. Kor 
is the value of the instruction it gives to us, when viewed in 
this way, essentially lessened by the fact that Kant himself 
never quite realised the full bearing of his own work, or the 
inconsistency of the end -^of it with the beginning. "What 
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Jacobi says of the thing in itself, that without it we cannot 
get into the Gritigue, and with it we cannot come out of the 
CritigyA, is true of almost all Kant's provisional conceptions. 
'And to appreciate the real meaning and value of his method 
is mainly this — to give him due credit for the process by 
which he leads us to correct our first notions, while not eon- 
' cealing his imperfect consciousness of what he was doing 

In the present case, however, there is something more to be 
which are ’ Said. I'or, as was suggested in a previous chapter, Kant him- 

expreased in oo x x 

geneial remarks on the categories, especially m 
what he says of the relation of the third category in each 
class to the other two, and again of the relation of the mathe- 
matical to the dynamical categories and principles, does much 
to help us to a better 'metaphysical deduction of the cate- 
gories ' from the idea of judgment, than that which he himself 
has given The categories are not, Kant tells us, to be taken 
as unconnected functions of thought, but as a difference of 
elements in the system, as which the understanding reveals 
itself in its characteristic act of judgment. Kow, judg- 
ment, as we have seen, is a process which involves both 
distinction and relation; we might even say, m Kantian 
terms, both analysis and synthesis ^ It is a process in which 
we can ideally distmguish three stages or movements : first, the 
thesis, the simple portion or assertion of a thing in which it 
is referred to itself or set before the mind m its self-identity , 
secondly, the antithesis or determination of the thing by dis- 
tinction from, and relation to, other things , and lastly, the 
s;0thesis or re-integration of the elements thus differentiated 
and related — a synthetic movement of which we become con- 
scious when we bring into view the unity of thought which 
underlies all such distinction and relation. Or, to put it other- 
wise, m judgm ent the mmd posits its object, determineTiTby 
relation, and recognises its unity with itse lf in this determina- 
tion ^ or, what is the same thing in another point of view, it 
^ recognise the unity of the object with the thought for which 
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it is. Hence, taking judgment as the determination of the real 
as such, or, m Kantian language, the process whereby given 
ideas are brought to the objective unity of apperception,” we 
can trace in it a movement of thought, whereby the real is first 
determined as if it were a thing in itself, with no necessary rela- 
tion to anything but itself ; then, as a law of relation between 
phenomena or thmgs which manifest their nature only in their 
relations ; and finally, as a circle of distinguished and related 
elements, which, therefore, no longer stand in indifferent opposi- 
tion to the thought which distinguishes and relates them, but 
find m it their centre. We may, therefore, define judgment sts^ ff 
at once the distinction of objects from, and their relation to* 
each other, and their distinction from, and relation to, the' 
thought for which they are, — a definition which is nearly! 
equivalent to that given by Kant when he speaks of it as 
a synthesis of the manifold in relation to the unity of the 
self, and when he points out that the 4s ’ of the copula is the 
expression of the objective unity of apperception In fact, it 
is just because the 4s ’ of the copula thus indicates the return 
of thought into identity with itself through distinction and 
relation, that we have in the judgment, what we have still 
more explicitly in the syllogism, the essential unity of thought, 
by which it determines its object and itself.^ 

^Kow, to say that thought is judgment, and that judgment is 
always synthetic, is to say (1) that thought always involves 
these three movements : and (2) that they can never be thl^r^c^ 

whicli of them 

separated In other words, thought, when it becomes fully is made 
self-conscious, cannot but recognise in itself these three phases, 
which it IS impossible to separate, yet which it is obliged to 
distinguish It is obliged to distinguish them , for its synthetic, 
necessarily ^presupposes its thetic, and antithetic, movements: 
yet it cannot separate them ; for each movement is a step in a 
process not of mere change, but of development, i d , a process 
in which each stage potentially contains the othets, and cannot 
be fully expressed except in relation to the others Looking 


4 
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££t it in the former light, and attending only to the necessary 
d%st%n(st'wn of the phases of thought, we may forget that we are 
deahng with the elements which exist only m a' process, tod 
thus we may naturally he led to treat the three attitudes of 
thought as three orders of categories • first, categories of simple 
position, categones which determine an object without ex- 
plicit reference to anything but itself; secondly, categories of 
refiexion, by which an object is determined as finding its ex- 
planation, its essence or principle, m something else t,ba.n itself, 
and lastly, categories of ideal umty, by which an object is 
again referred to itself, but only as it is regarded as a monad or 
world of relations which has its ideal centre m itself, or, to put 
it otherwise, only in so far as it is m unity with the thought 
for which it is. On the other hand, when we regard these 
categories as factors or phases in the process of judgment, we 
have to recognise that they cannot be fixed m isolation from 
each other, or, in other words, that we cannot understand the 
categories of simple position and reflexion except m reference 
to the highest cat^ory which is always mvolved m the unity 
of the judgment.'^ And the abstraction which hardens itself 
against this transitional character of the categories and fixes 
them against each other, must end in reducing them either to 
tautology or contradiction. As judgment is synthesis, it cannot 
be fully understood by us except as expressing the unity of 
thought with itself through all the differences it states, or, in 
other words, the unity of the object with itself by negation of 
aU its differences from other things and from thought But 
while the judgment is this for its, or, in other words, while it 
cannot be ftiUy understood except in this point of view, it is 
not necessarily this for the individual who judges For, while 
judgment always involves, and even expresses, the highest cate- 
gory, it expresses it only abstractly and imperfectly m the ' is ’ 
of the copula, which does not attract attention for itself, but is 
re^rded only as a connecting link between the subject and 
predicate. Ifay, even the separation of the ‘is’ itself is an 
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abstraction which is not often made in actual predication. In 
the judgment the umty of thought remams undeveloped, and 
is, so to speak, subdued to the element it works in The 
explicit meaning of the judgment is determined by the nature 
of the terms it binds together, and these may or may not 
furnish a matter which is adeq[uate to the form of judgment. 

Thus in a j'udgment in which a simple q^uality is asserted to (i) categoiiee 

of sinjple 

belong to a given object (' This rose is red ’) there is, no doubt, 
a quahfication of that object by negation and relation , for 
^ determination %s negation,’ and ^ quahties are relations in 
disguise ’ : but the negation is not made explicit or attended 
to, and the disguise is not thrown off The judgment, therefore, 
appears to determine the object only as an isolated unit, which 
has no commercmm with anythmg but itself, and to determine 
it only by a quality which also has no necessary connexion 
with any other quality. It is thus explicitly nothing more 
than the reference of a thing to itself apart from all relation to 
other things, Eelation, indeed, cannot be quite excluded, 
but it appears only in the indifferent form of quantity, in so 
far as the subject in reference to the predicate is thought of as 
one of many actual or possible individuals participating in the 
same quahty, and the predicate in reference to the subject as a 
special degree or quantitatively determmed modification of a 
given quality. But a quantitative relation is, as Kant points 
out, a relation of homogeneous units which do not require each 
other, i a, it is a relation which seems not essentially to belong 
to the thm^s related. On the other hand, that which is im- Q) categories 
plicit m sucLi judgment, becomes explicit in judgments where s«fle=oa 
the predicate expresses an essential relation of the subject to 
something else than itself (‘ This ball is elastic Here the 
abstract copula seems to be elevated into an expression of unity 

^ Note that m the Prolegoimma (§ 19 note)^ Kant denies that judgments of 
experience can be based on. judgments of perception, the predicate of which is 
a secondary quality This is equivalent to saying that judgments of experi- 
ence imply not only the mathematical but the dynamical principles. 
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in difference, though as yet only an external or reflective unity, 
i ^ , a unity of things which are primarily determined as different 
The subject is determined by relation to that which is other 
than itself, and which yet, as so determined, it presupposes 
The act of judgment, therefore, does not, as in the judgment of 
simple position, appear to be a gratuitous or arbitrary division 
for our thought of that which is essentially one, but rather to 
express a negative and relative aspect, which belongs to the 
object as such. At the same time, if in this way the d'iffereme 
of the judgment of Eelation is explained, its uwity seems to 
break down in contradiction ; or the unity of the object with 
itself which is presupposed, seems to disappear in the relativity 
asserted of it It may be added that the thought which appre- 
hends the relativity seems to move backward and forward, 
between fixed points which it presupposes as given indepen- 
dently. In truth, the form of judgment combines position and 
negation, unity and difference, m a contradictory way, because 
the relativity of the predicate negates the self-reference of the 
object. To make the matter of the judgment adequate to the 
form, It would be necessary that the predicate should express 
the conformity of the subject in its differences and relations 
i^Mo^ty^or principle of umty implied m it. Hence, Hegel 

Ideal Unity gg^yg judgment IS realised only in such judg- 

ments as " This man is good,” which refers to an ideal principle 
of humanity as manifesting itself in all the special character- 
istics and relations of the individual man, and thus giving him 
the most perfect harmony and unity with himself In other 
words, such a predicate alone gives to the copula its full com- 
plement of meaning, as expressing the unity.of thought with the 
obj'ect which it determines, or, looking at it in the other way, the 
, . unity of the particular object with its own universal For the 

reflective or antithetic movement by which thought determines 
its object in relation to other objects, is now, as it were, bent back 
into itseK, and reconciled with the immediate reference of the 
^ object to itself, which is expressed in judgment of mere thesis 
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or position {^e , in Kant's judgments of Quality and Quantity). 

And, in this reinstated unity of the object with itself, is also 
expressed its unity with the thought for which it is ; for such 
thought no longer presupposes given objects as points between 
which it moves in apprehending their relations, but the objec- 
tive difference of the correlated elements or objects is viewed 
as itself the expression of an underlying ideal unity. The 
object is now recognised as that in apprehending which thought 
is conscious of its own umty, or as an object in which thought 
can find %tself. To put it in Kant's phrase, the transcendental 
unity of apperception is in such judgments recognised to be 
constitutive of the object. The abstraction, so natural to the 
common consciousness and even to science, by which objects 
are taken as if they existed for themselves without relation to 
the subject, is in such judgments expressly annulled in the 
unity of thought with its object 

^This view of judgment may be made a little clearer by^en^^the 
a slightly different mode of statement. If we look at jud^ent i’aeS^tetoits 
as the act in which perceptions are determined by conceptions, 
it is obvious that we may make any one of the a pnm 
conceptions or of their schemata, or any conception that falls 
under them, into the* predicate of a judgment This is done 
by Kant when he lays down in the principles of the pure 
understanding that all objects of experience have extensive 
and intensive quantity; that they are determmed in their 
relations to each other in time (and space) by the categories of 
substance and accident, cause and effect, and reciprocity , and 
that in relation to the consciousness for which they exist, they 
have a certam modality (as hypothetically necessary). But, 
though aU such determinations are expressible in judgments, it 
cannot be said that the judgment has a matter adequate to 
its form, except when the predicate expresses an idea, which J 
explains at once the distinction and Jhe unity of the elements J 
of thought implied in that form ; for only then have we an ' 

idea for which the judgment is the mcmary expression. Kow, | • 

VOL. I ’ 2 G 
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ideas of quantity and quality do not, as sucli, explain the division 

of subject and predicate in the judgment; and ideas of relation 

do not adequately explain the id&rdity which the judgment 

I asserts between them through the copula. Hence j'udgments 

which have not modal predicates, lo,, judgments which do not 

I express the unity of the object with the thought for which it 

lis, express less than they imply. They are judgments which 

do not explain their own form as judgments; or they are 

judgments made by anticipation. Thus when we say that 

objects of experience are extensive quanta, the reference of . 

quantity as a predicate to, and its distinction from, those 

objects is not explained by their nature as quanta Again, ‘ 

when we say that all objects of experience are necessarily 

determined as substances which reveal themselves in accidents, 

or accidents which are referred to substances, we show the ! 

reason for a reflexion which passes from one side to the other 

of this dual existence, but nbt yet a reason for the identity of 

the two correlatives^ each of which refers us to the other But 
* 

it IS just this identity which is asserted in the judgment. 
Hence even in asserting such a predicate, the form of judgment ^ 
goes beyond its matter, or the matter does not contam in 
itself a reason for this form. From this* point of view, there- 
fore, we can justify Kant’s assertion that what judgment 
expresses is, that the relation of its subject and predicate is 
determmed by the transcendental unity of apperception. For 
this means that, until we make explicit the relation of the 
object to the conscious self for which it is, we have not fully 
or adequately explained what the judgment asserts ^ In other 
words, so long as by the predicate the subject of the judgment 
IS referred to itself, as in judgments of quality and quantity , 
or, so long as it is merely referred to other objects, as in 
judgments of relation, the judgment does not express all 
lit implies. It expresses all it implies only when by the 
Ipredicate the subject is referred to an ideal principle, which 

^I do of course, say that it meant all tins for Kant 
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low the 
lategories of 
modality lose i 


IS regarded as realising itself in the particular existence of the 
subject and constituting its individuality ; for then, the deter- 
mination of the subject by the ideal principle is a determination! 
of that subject by itself. 

ITow, it is at once obvious that the distinction which Kant 
makes between the mathematical and the dynamical categories them Directive 
(those with and those without correlatives) corresponds generally aS^ome£be 
to the distinction between thesis and antithesis, or position 
reflexion, which has just been given. "For that distinction! 
rests,” as he tells us, “ on the fact that the dynamical cate- 
gories have correlates and the mathematical have not ; ” or, as 
he elsewhere puts it, the former express a “synthesis of 
different elements which are not homogeneous,” but which, 
for that very reason, “require each other,” so that the one 
cannot be posited without the other, while the latter express a 
“ synthesis of different elements which are homogeneous,” and 
which, therefore, “do not require "each other.” ^ (it is true thati 
under the dynamical categories he includes the categories of 
Modality as well as those of Eelation ; while, on the prmciples 
just stated, the modal categories aie rather to be regarded as 
expressing the conception of ideal or organic unity, the unity 
of an object with itJfeelf in all its difference, or, what is the 
same thing, the unity of the object with the thought for which 
it is. But this directly points to that defect of Kant’s theory 
of knowledge, which has been already characterised, viz., that 
he does not admit that the mind com find its own unity in its 
object, or bring its object into perfect unity with the thought 
for which it is. Hence, though he holds that objects must be 
capable of being brought into relation with the umty of self, as 
otherwise experience could not exist, he equally holds that as 
given in sense, they are always externally related to that unity. 

Thus the unity of the self is the source of all the principles of 




^ This is said of the mathematical and dynamical jyifinciples, hut for our 
present purpose 4t is not necessary to take note of the distinct^ of principles 
from categories (B 201.) 
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that synthesis by which alone objects can be determined as 
such, but yet the consciousness of self is negatively related to 
the consciousness of objects. This being the case, it would 
seem inevitable that knowledge itself, as being the relation of 
the object to the subject, should be brought under the category 
of reciprocity. Yet, as bemg their conscious relation, it neces- 
sarily involves a higher category ; for to be conscious of the 
self and the object in distinction from and relation to each 
other, — ^and only so can we be conscious of either, — ^is to see 
them from the point of view of a unity which transcends their 
distmetion This difficulty is partly disguised when the recip- 
rocity in (question is taken as a reciprocity prior to knowledge, 
a reciprocity between the subject in itself and the object in 
itself — the latter being the ground of the affections that furmsh 
the matter for the activity of the former , but it necessarily 
reappears as a reciprocity m knowledge between perception 
and conception, consciousness and self-consciousness, unless the 
latter of each of these pairs be taken to include the former as 
an element in itself. Now Kant, as we have seen, goes so far 
in this direction that he makes thought or self-consciousness 
reach beyond the consciousness of objects, and exercise a 
spontaneity which is not a mere reaction* upon the affections 
that It receives from without But he msists that m this 
unlimited spontaneity, just because it meets with no obstacle 
which reacts upon it, thought determines no object. It is a 
free movement, but a free movement in vacico, where there 
IS no atmosphere to sustain the wings of thought, and where 
therefore no progress is made ^ The result, therefore, is merely 
the production of ideas of objects, which have no objective 
value , ideas which are ideas and nothing more. This opposi- 
tion of thought to knowledge, as transcending it, but not 
transcending it to any purpose, or only to the purpose of 
setting up an ideal of knowledge with which our actual know- 
ledge is incommensurable, makes it difficult for Kant to deal 

1A.4, B 8 
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with the categories of modality which express the relation of 
the object, as known to the mind. And we can only express ft 
the result he arrives at by saying that that relation is for Kant j 
more than reciprocity, yet less than organic unity . more than 
reciprocity or the relation of independent things, because it is 
a eonseiom relation , t e , a relation of factors which are both 
consciousness , and less than organic unity, because the factors 
in consciousness are supposed to be mcapable of being reduced 
to identity. Kant’s classification of the modal categories as 
one species of dynamical categories, is, therefore, just one 
mdication of his tendency to regard the relation of the mind 
to its object under the same point of view in which he regards 
the relation of one object to another ; though, of course, the 
[ very idea of his Transcendental Deduction involves that the 
I relations of the ego to the object can mt be brought under the 
^categories by which it determines the relation of objects to 
each other.'^ 

If, however, we view the consciousness of self as involving Reasons for 

regarding 

not an analytic but a synthetic unity, and as, indeed, the very 
type of such a unity, we shall be led to correct Kant’s view of 
the categories as derived from it , we shall be led to recognise, 
not only that, without any schematism or reflexion of the unity 
of thought upon the manifold, we can derive from it categories 
both of position and reflexion, of thesis and antithesis, but also 
that these must be recognised as imperfect categories, %e, bb 
categories which imply a higher unity than they express. 

And this cannot mean anything else than that which is shown 
by Hegel, viz , that the idea of organic or ideal unity neces- 
sarily arises, whenever we make clear what is involved in the 
unity of thought with itself in my determination of its objects 
Every other category is an imperfect representation of this 
category, or a stage in its development ; and to take any other 
category as a final explanation, or as the principle of a final 
explanation, of anything is to fossilise thought at one stage of 
its movement Every other category’ implies something it 
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does not explain, and therefore must break down in contra- 
diction, if it IS taken as absolute, , as the ultimate truth of 
^ things. For the intelligence cannot rest in its progressive 

definition or determination of any object, till it finds its own 
unity in that object. 

The schema- /When we rej’ect the idea that the judgment of self-con- 

tism may he % 

sciousness is analytic, Kant’s schematism of the categories is 
no longer needed to give them synthetic value Its value now 
is that it points to the conditions of the application of the 
categories as principles of knowledge - For, as I have already 
said, the umty-in-diJBference of pure self-consciousness in itself 
is different from the unity-in-difference of self-consciousness 
and the consciousness of the world of objects in space and 
time. The categories may, therefore, be regarded as the pre- 
dicates m the primary judgments of knowledge or experience, 
by which objects are determined in relation to the self, and so 
as the judgments that are implied in all other judgments 
But this means that the determination of these objects by the 
categories is presupposed in aH other determination of them, 
though it may not need to be explicitly recognised in such 
determmation Hence, Kant has no sooner got his categories 
schematised, and so made available for the determination of 
objects, than he proceeds to consider the judgments of know- 
ledge from the other side, and to show that the objects of our 
sensible perceptions as known in space and time must neces- 
sarily be subsumed under these categories, in order to be 
determined as objects. Or, to put it in Kant’s language, the 
synthesis of imagination, by which images of perception are 
formed, must necessarily be conformable to the whole system of 
the categories, and must be recognised as so conformable, if 
objects are to be known as such The discussion- of this thesis 
wiU form the subject of the following chapters.^ 
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CHAPTEE VI 


THE SYSTEM OF THE PKINCIPLES OF PHEE TJNDEKSTANDING 

C FJIHE principles of the pnre understanding are the umversal DKiaon of ^ 
judgments in relation to objects of experience which it 

standing 

beeves possible to make, if we are authorised to apply the 
schematised categories to the data of perception. Here, there- 
fore, Kant starts from the point of view ofperception, as in 
deahng with the ^schemata he started from the point of view 
of eonception. There he had to consider how the categories, 
as conceptions of objects in general, could be translated into 
concep tioife of obj'ects m time. Here he has to ponsider how ^ 
it is possible actually to apply these conceptions to^perceptmns."^^^#4:/i^ 
And the general answer given is, that it is possible because 
is necessary, Le,y because it is only through the application oic^(^ 
these conceptions that perceptions can give rise to experieaice, 
in the sense of a knowledge of objects.^ ’ 

^As usual, Kant begins by going back to Logic, and again 
pointing the antithesis between thinking and knowing. Think- of 
ing, as a purely analytic process of judgmg, is tied down to the prmaples of 

Tmnwmg 

law of identity , and its highest prmciple is that no conception 
taken as a subj'ect can have a predicate which is its negation, 
or which is the negative of any element contained in it. This 
is a principle which has nothing to do with the matter of i 

thought, or with the way in which that matter has come into 
our minds It is therefore no positive, but only a negative. 
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criterion of truth ; for what is self-consistent is not, therefore, 
true, though what is true must be self-consistent Eant 
points out further that in the statement of this prmeiple, it is 
not nght to mtroduce a reference to time. We ought not to 
say that aecordmg to the principle of contradiction no man can 
be learned and unlearned at the same time ; for this would 
imply a consciousness of the possibility of contradictory predi- 
cates sueeeedvng each other in one subject, a consciousness 
which cannot be derived from pure thought without reference 
to the conditions under which objects are given in time By 
the law of pure thought, we can exclude from the subject only 
the negative of any predicate included m the eonceptjon of that 
subject, as when we say " no learned man is unlearned ” So 
much as to the rule of thinking, but it is quite different as to 
the rule of knowmg , for we know that aU objects of perception 
as such come under conditions of time, and therefore we can 
apply to them all the pnnciples which anse out of the applica- 
tion of the eateries to time, or to matter as given under time- 
conditions, (and also, if they are outward objects, under 
sjace conditions). In so far, therefore, as the inteUigenoe in 
relation to time, as the form of inner sense, gives rise to cate- 
gories which correspond to time-relations, i.e, which 




are 


capable of being translated into terms of relations of or m 
time, in so far we can lay down general principles under 
' which all objects empirically known must come ; seeing that, 
if our perceptions do. not come under these principles, they 
; not “furnish us with knowledge, but only with a rhapsody 

impressions which would not fit into a context determined 
by the laws which a connected consciousness involves, and 
n therefore be in harmony with the transcendental and 

4* Necessary unity of apperception” It is thus “the highest 
principle of dl sjmthetic judgments that every object stands 
[under the necessary conditions of the synthetic unity of the 
WniMd of perception in a possible experience” In other 
ord% we can lay down general principles which carry us 
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beyond particular perceptions, just in so far as sucb general 
principles express the conditions under which objects are 
known through these perceptions ‘"In this way a pnori 
synthetic judgments are possible, if we bring the formal condi- 
tions of perception a pmon, the synthesis of imagination and 
the necessary unity of such synthesis in a transcendental 
apperception, into relation with the possibility of empirical 
knowledge. Tor we are entitled to ’say that the conditions of 
the possibility of experience are conditions also of the possibility 
of the objects of experunce, and that the synthetic a priori 
judgments which express those conditions have objective 
validity.” 1.) 

Of the distmction here made between analysis and synthesis Beiationofthe 

Schematism to 

enough has been already said. It is Kant’s great error that, 
failing to apprehend the essential relativity of thought, as 
imphed in the categories of Quantity and Quahty and ex-“®^‘ 
piessed in the categories of Eolation, he sharply separates 
analysis from synthesis, thought that abides with its object 
from thought that goes beyond it. Hence relativity is sup- 
posed to be due only to the reflexion of thought upon the forms 
or matter of sense ; and this finally involves the consequence 
that the distinction of the relative elements can never be over- 
come. Holding to tliis view, thought is conceived as by its 
unity (inasmuch as that unity takes the form of judgment) 
supplying forms of synthesis for possible perceptions — ^which, 
however, apart from actual perceptions, have no objective 
vahdity In this way the necessary relation of the pure 
consciousness of self to the consciousness of the world, takes 
the appearance of the relation of an empty unity, which has, 
however, a variety of forms, to a bhnd or unintelligible matter, 
which, however, is determmed by the forms of space and time 
At this point we have to bring in Kant’s view of imagination, 
as a blind synthetic activity which is implied in perception, and 
in virtue of which perception is in pre-established harmony 
lA. 154, 158; B 193, 197. 
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with the conscious activity of conception. But the reason 
why these two activities are in pre-established harmony is, as 
we have seen, that it is the same activity which is imphed in 
both, though in the one case it acts blindly and in the other 
consciously. Hence the relative difference of perception and 
conception, and at the same time their necessary reference to 
each other, and hence also the possibility of escaping the 
dilemma in which we are involved when we represent thff 
principles of the understanding either as already present in 
perception, (in which case they would be useless) or as not so 
present (in which case they would be impossible of application). 
On this enough has been already said. j^Here we have only to 
recall the imperfection of Kant’s statement of the organic unity 
of consciousness with self-consciousness, an imperfection which 
arises from his treating both perception and conception as if 
they could be determined in themselves, apart from the 
distinction and relation into which they ate brought in the 
judgment. As so taken, they necessarily tend to lose their 
meaning, and to shrink mto mere abstractions of unity and 
difference , and this leads to an attempt to mediate externally 
ibetween the two terms. In this mediation, on the one hand, 
lit is shown how the categories get schematised in relation to 
Itime, in order to be applied to objects ; and, on the other hand, 
|it is shown that the manifold of perception must be combined 
into images, which are capable of being brought under the 
principles of the pure understanding and so determined in 
relation to objects. The first of the two points we have 
already discussed, and we have seen that the Schematism 
conceals, under t6e appearance of an external determination of 
the categories in relation to time, the truth that pure thought 
loses its meaning unless it be taken as a movement of deter- 
mination — movement of difierentiation and integration, 
culminating in the transparent unity in difference of self- 
consciousness, which therefore contains in itself a whole system 
of categories for the determination of objects. Here we have 
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to deal TO th the other aspect of the question, that the manifold ii 
of pe r ception must be brought together in a s ynthetic unity 
which is conformable to the system of categories ; since other- 
wise it cannot be made to yield a consciousness of objects ^ 
which can be united with the consciousness of self.^ 

Now, in proving this thesis, Kant speaks in the first mstance Nature of 
hs if perceptions of objects were presented to us altogether 
apart from that conscious process in which they are determined wlSSIStsu- 
by the categories. But the effect of his argument is to showdown premises 
that they are not presented as perceptions of objects except 
through this very determination. The essential diflS.culty of 
following his argument is, however, just this ; that the former 
mode of speech, as it necessarily elevates that element which it 
isolates into a res comjpleia, seems to give to the perception by 
itself all that afterwards can come to it from the conception, 
and to make the subsumption of the former under the latter 
unnecessary. This characteristic of the proof according to 
which it, so to speak, transforms and reconstitutes its own 
premises, is often referred to by Kant, though perhaps he does 
not keep it so steadily before him as might be desired. 

The followmg passage is one of those m which this ‘‘ turning 
movement ” of Kant’s dialectic is most clearly expressed. 

^ " Eeason, taken as a whole, in its merely speculative use, 
does not contain a single directly synthetic judgment based 
upon conceptions. For, from Ideas of reason, as we have 
shown ” (i.e , in the JMalechc), we cannot derive any synthetic 
. judgments which have objective validity : and though it is * 
different with the conceptions of the understandmg, by aid of 
which we can establish secure principles for the determination 
of objects, yet we cannot derive these principles from the con- 
ceptions directly, but only indirectly through the reference of 
these conceptions to something which is quite contingent, 
namely, pomble escpenence. If it be"' presupposed that some- 
thing is given as object of possible experience, then these 
principles can be seen to be apodictically certain ; but in them- « 
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selves by a direct a prim process of thought, they cannot be 
.known at all Thus, it is impossible to prove the proposition, 
that everything that happens has its cause, directly out of these 
given conceptions Hence that principle is no dogma, though 
in another pomt of view, viz, when we consider it in reference 
to the one sphere in which it can possibly be applied, ix, 
experience, it can be shown to be apodictically certain IfJ 
therefore, we call it a p'lncipU [Grrundsatz] and not a dogma 
[Lehrsatz], and that m spite of the fact that it requires proof, 
this title finds its justification in the strange pecuhanty 
attaching to it, m., that it makes possible the very experience 
which furnishes the basis for its own proof, and that in such 
experience it must always be presupposed.” ^ T 

The full explanation of this method must be postponed till 
we reach the Analogies of Experience, for it is in special refer- 
ence to Hume’s criticism of the prmciple of causality that 
^b^tyin generally, as m the above passage, explains his own 
procedure. |^Here, however, it is necessary to point out the 
main ambiguity which is apt to trouble us throughout. How, 
we are apt to say, can experience prove the principle of its own 
possibility ^ Does this R iea n that, if we anaJ^eTur particular 
experience, we find certain principles contamed iu^it ^ Is it 
possible that particular experiences should yield principles 
more general than the experiences from which they were 
|*^derived ? Kant answer s, no ; o ur parti cular experiences cannot 
directly yield universal principles. They“^“^ield such 


How can 
experience be 
basis of a 
deduction of 
tbe principles 
of its own 
poanbiliiy? 


argument. 




ciples only intectly, whp^we regard them “in a certain 
pomt of vi ew,” » _we_consider how it is possible for jag 

to have such par ticular e xperien ces. So to consider them, is 
to brmg them into relation to the conscious self which has 
them, and which can Ijave them only if they axe capable of 
being combined with the consciousness of sdf. This combina- 
tion, however, is possible only as they are determmed by the 
Iprineiples of the pure understanding. It appears, therefore, 

737 ; B. 765. 
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that, when he says that our particular experiences do not 
themselves imply the universal principles in question, Xant is, 
speaking of those particular experiences not as they really are, 
but as they would be if they were not determmed by the prin- 
ciples of the pure understanding. Eeally, as the experience of 
a conscious self, the perception of the particular is an experi- 
ence which implies the determination of the particular by the 
universal, though it does not necessarily imply that the 
universal as such, in distmction from the particular, has been 
made the object of thought. It is, mdeed, a confusion of these 
two things, viz , a confusion of the prmnce of the universal 
principle in our determination of the particulars, with the exphat 
consciousness of the universal principle as such, that most often 
leads to the denial of the former. But there is no necessary 
connexion between the two ; for, just as, in our ordinaiy 
consciousness of objects, we overlook their relation to the 
conscious self, so also we overlook the determination of the 
objects by universal principles which is implied in that relation. 
Hence, our first view of objects is abstract and imperfect; 
because it leaves out of account an important factor, which in 
reality is always present in our determination of these objects. 
This, however, does not mean that we really can empty our 
objective consciousness of all relation to the self, and of the 
principles involved in such relation, but merely that we can, 
and do, omit to attend to them. But it is not less true that 
thought has been at work in the constitxition of an intelligible 
experience, although we may ignore its activity In this points 
of view, Kant’s deduction of the principles of ppre under- 
standing as conditions of possible experience means simply that 
he calls our attention to the elements presupposed in such an | 
experience In doing so, however, he shows that our previous 
experience was not what we had supposed it to be, a conscious- 
ness of the particular as given m sense without any determina- 
tion by the universal He shows, in fact, that an experience 
which takes such a view of itself, is imperfectly self-conscious, 
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md that it could not have been even that consciousness of the 


particular which it knows itseK to be, if it had not been more 
But this imphes that, if we reduce ordinar7 experience to the 
level of its own view of itself, we must take away from it much 
that it seems to have. If it supposes itself to be a bare con- 
sciousness of the particular apart from the universal, it has to 
be pointed out that the bare particular as such is no object at 
all, but is merely an unrelated something of which nothing can 
be said. If it supposes itself to be a mere consciousness of the 
data of sense, it has to be pointed out that the data of sense 
are sensations and not perceptions. In this way what, 
regarded from one side, is the process of clothing or investing 
the sensible particular with determinations which are not seen 
to belong to it till it is viewed as an object for a conscious 
subject, regarded from the other side is the unclothing or 
divesting the same sensible particular of determinations which 
it has usurped, but to which it had no title, no title 
in its own right or except as bemg such an object. hTow, it is 
this last aspect of the process which Kant seems most often to 
leave out of view, or at least it is the aspect to which he is less 
careful of giving prominence And it is his omission so to 
insist upon it that seems to deprive his argument of due weight 
and to expose him to the dilemma above mentioned. Kor the 
moment we regard the perception as having a character of its 
own, apart from any determination by the conceptions under 
which it IS to be subsumed, we seem to make that subsumption 


Hus amlngU" 
ty IS partly 
jauaed by the 
x)hufasion of 
tieuse of those 
jnnoiples in 
irdmary ex- 
lenence with 
he conmom 
ee them in 


either useless or impossible.^ 

CWe may best explain the defect of Kant’s statement by 
saying that he does not always keep separate and distinct the 
two things which we have just been distinguishing , the use of 
certain a ^nari principles in common experience, and the con- 
scwus tcse of them in science, which presupposes that they have 
been separated by reflexion from the particulars to which they 
have been applied, and that they have thus been made objects 
special attention. Yet the ground for the distinction is 
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clearly stated by Kant himself. According to the principles of 
the Transcendental Deduction of the Categories, the pure con- 
ceptions may be regarded as supplying the primary predicates 
in the judgments of experience, predicates which are pre- 
supposed in all further determination of its objects. But this, 
of course, does not mean that in our first consciousness of 
objects we clearly recognise them as qualified and quantified 
substances, which in all their changing states are determined 
by laws of causality and reciprocity. Kant’s principles of the | 
pure understandmg are not present to the ordinary empirical | 
consciousness, any more than the principles of grammar are 
present to everyone who can give expression to his ideas in | 
language. The kind of consciousness to which such principles 1 
are present in their abstract form, and in which they are 
deliberately used as guides in the scientific investigation of 
phenomena, is a result of reflexion.^ When, therefore, Kant 
says that '' our intelligence is itself a system, but in its pure 
use in which it operates with mere conceptions, it is only a 
system of inquiry according to principles of unity for which 
experience must furnish all the matter,” ^ he is speaking of the 
pure conceptions as supplying guiding principles for the 
method of science. And he is contending simply that the con- 
sciousness that separates the categories from experience, will 
find in them and in the conceptions based on them, not means 
for the discovery of another world of things in themselves, but 
only prmciples by which the experience from which they have 
beqn abstracted may be tested, corrected, and raised into the 
form of science Science, in fact, differs from the ordinary 
consciousness just in this, that it uses the prmciples pre- 
supposed in experience to transform and reconstitute experience. 
The ordinary consciousness involves these principles, and uses 
them constantly to determme and relate its objects, but without 
ever bringing them distinctly before it as objects of thought, or 
even becoming aware of their existence as general principles 

^A. 73S; B 766. 
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Locke could easily demonstrate that the child knows nothing 
of a principle of causahty, though it constantly explains 
particular changes by reference to preceding conditions, and 
even begins to reject its first explanations as inadequate and to 
look for others ^When, therefore, Kant treats the categories 
as the primary predicates in the judgments of experience, he 
does not mean that we actually use such abstract categories as 
predicates in our first judgments , any more than in saying that 
all experience of objects implies the conscious identity of the 
self for which they are objects, he means that in our ordinary 
expenence we think of that identity as the principle which 
determines objects as such. It is a “ transcendental reflexion 
which teaches us that apait from the conscious unity of the self, 
there could be no consciousness of a world of objects ; and it is 
a " transcendental reflexion ” equally which teaches us that every 
judgment of expenence is, in Kant's language, determined in 
relation to all the " functions of unity " which we recognise 
as the categories. Though holding by the a prion, Kant 
altogether rejects the theory of innate ideas , ^ nor does he ever 
suppose that in our first consciousness we have the universal 
brought before us as a special object of attention, but only that 
it is presupposed in the consciousness of the particular Thus, 
we do not begin with a conception of space in its unity and 
infinity and then localise objects in it, but in localising objects 
with reference to each other we presuppose space as one and 
unlimited In like manner we do not first predicate of our 
perceptions those conceptions in virtue of which they become 
for us perceptions of definite intelligible objects, but we pre- 
suppose these predicates in all our particular judgments about 

^See especially R. I 444 , H. VI. 37 j where, m answer to Eberhard, Kant 
contends that all our ideas are acquired, but that there is, m the language of 
law, an acqu-mtio (mgvimna in the case of the ideas of space and time and the 
pure conceptions of the understanding in so far as the formal ground of the 
possibility ” of these ideas lies in our sensibility and our understanding But 
this implies that these ideas must be used in experience before they are 
reflected on, or made the special objects of attention, and therefore before they 
are stated in their generality. 
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objects Hence, the reflective consciousness, which goes back 
upon the primary principles for the determination of objects and 
in them finds the means of correcting our first judgments, is a 
thing quite different from that consciousness of these principles 
which is involved in the fact that objects exist for us as such; yet 
the former consciousness is only the recognition of what is pre- 
supposed in the latter , and Kant could fairly say that we find 
the prmciple of causality in our experience only because we 
have put it there in the primary exercise of our intelligence ^ 
We must, therefore, recognise that, when Kant is showing the 
necessity of the determination of perceptions by conceptions 
with a view to experience, ^ e , to that consciousness of objects 
which relates them to the conscious self, he is not directly 
justifying the man of science in the use of principles of the 
understanding; he is justifying an application of these prin- 
ciples which is already implied in the empirical matter with 
which the man of science deals Hence, the problem of experi- 
ence will need a different solution, according as we regard it 
as referring to the former or to the latter application of the 
categories If it be asked what authorises the man of science 
to apply his principles, what is the suggestion or guiding thread 
which he can find in experience for such application, Kant’s 
answer must be that the matter of experience, as a conscious- 
ness of objects, already involves these prmciples, and that in 
using them to put the question to experience, we are only 
testing experience by its own fundamental constitutive ideas. 
But if it be asked, what then authorises that first unreflective 
application of conceptions to perceptions, which is involved in 
all experience, his answer is to be found in the doctrine ot the 
pre-established harmony of perception and conception, and 
ultimately in the doctrine of the identity of the principles of 
unity in both In fact, as we have seen, the ideal priority of 
perception to conception is not to be understood as if the percep- 
tion were present, m the character which it has for the conscious 

lA lafe, B 241 
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self who deteniOLines it by conceptions, before the process of 
such detemunation begins. A datum of sense can be a per- 
ception, the consciousness of an object, only for the self that 
thus determines it , and though the consciousness of this 
determination “ may be often very weak, so that we recognise 
it only in the result and not in the activity itself,” ^ yet without 
it a consciousness of objects is impossible Hence, if we trace 
back experience to its earliest form, we shall still find it to be a 
consciousness of an objective world which, as such conscious- 
ness, is determined by universal principles, principles which 
reflexion detects to be the categories. But our first synthesis, 
by means of the categories, by no means implies such reflexion, 
though the imperfection of the result of our first synthesis 
gradually awakens it In this way, the scientific consciousness 
arises out of the ordinary empirical consciousness, when the 
mistakes and contradictions of the latter force it to go back 
upon the principles of its constitution, and so, by definition of 
these principles, to strike into what Kant calls ^"the secure 
path of science.” Still, though the correction of ordinary ex- 
^ perience by science with its clear consciousness of its own 
;)rinciples, is only a correction of experience by itself, we mus t 
:>e carefu l to distinguish the sense m which it is said that 
)rdinary experience rests^iipon these principles, from the sense 
n whic h scientific know ledge r ests upon them jf 
How, does Kant always keep this distinction m view? 
ESjSTEs That he saw it, is obvious enough from passages that have 

amWifuiiy j. 

already Ijeen quoted ; but there are other passages iu which he 
seems to lose sight of it. Thus, he recognises that an idea 
which cannot be united with the “ I think ” is for us as good 
as nothing, and he demands conformity to the unity of self- 
consciousness, and so to the categories, as the condition without 
which nothing can enter into the sphere of intelhgence ; but he 
does not seem always to recogmse that perception, as having 
entered that sphere, is already determmed by conception. ^ He 
" ■ >A. ft)4 
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seems to draw a line of distinction between what is capaUe of 
being united to the " I think,” and what %$ so united; as if the 
former, though an actual perception, were still in the condition 
in which it would be for a subject that did not think or bring 
its perceptions under conceptions. And this error leads 
almost necessarily to another, viz., the error of supposing that 
the determination of perception by conception comes into play 
only when the conception, or the principle based upon it, is 
consciously used, as it is used by the scientific man, as a 
guiding principle for discovery. It is thus that we may 
explain how in the Prolegomena Kant could speak of judg- 
ments of perception, as if perception could apprehend particular 
facts, or make judgments in relation to particular objects, 
altogether apart from the determination of sense by concep- 
tions ; and as if the latter came m only when the judgment 
was '"viewed as determined” by one of the categories, ^e., 
when the a 'priori principle involved in the judgment was 
reflected on.^ If this is not to be explained by the popular 
character of the Prolegomena, and by its special regressive 
method,^ it involves a confusion between that conscious use of 
the principles of pure understanding, which is necessary if 
ordinary experience is to be raised to the form of science, and 
that use of them which is necessary to the constitution of 
ordinary experience itself, i e., to any consciousness of objects 
as such. 

If we set aside this confusion, it becomes evident that science 

already in- 

soience is distinguished from ordmary experience just by the 
fact that it has a definite method ; and this means that it has 
made a "transcendental regress” upon the principles that arei^VSkls^ 

Kant’s regress 

presupposed in ordinary experience, a regress which is similar 
in kind to that which Kant himself makes in the Cr'digue, 
though not carried so far. For the process of reflexion, which 
enables us to recognise that the principles of the understand- 

^ Which starts with the principles of science and works backward to their 
conditions Of , however, what is said above, p 376 beq, 
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ing are presupposed in our ordinary consciousness of objects 
and events, only needs to be carried a little further to reveal 
that the unity of the self is presupposed in all our conscious- 
ness of the world through these principles And if it is a 
legitimate inference from the former regress that these prin- 
ciples may be used to remould our ordinary experience and 
elevate it to the form of science, it is equally a legitimate 
inference from the latter that the idea of the unity of the self, 
as underlying the consciousness of an objective world, may be 
used to re-interpret that consciousness even in its scientific 
form, and raise it to the form of philosophy And this, in 
fact, is what Kant does when he shows that the objects of 
experience are phenomena or existences for a self, though he 
finally destroys the value of this demonstration first, by main- 
taming the old dualism m relation to the subject in itself and 
the thing m itself, and, secondly, by refusing to complete the 
philosophical transformation of science which is the necessary 
consequence of the new view of its principle of unity. 

fusion of the {The ultimate explanation of the defect of Kant’s statement 

transcendexi' , , " 

mthf^cho- which we are already familiar, viz , his supposition 

regress by which the fundamental punciples of know- 
ledge are discovered, takes us back to subjective data given in 

jpendent ^ 

factors. sense, and to a subjective process of the determination of these 
data. Now, as we have seen, no such regress upon the elements 
out of which objective experience was constituted, is possible 
If we attempt to go back to sensation without thought, we 
extinguish perception as well as conception, ^e, we abstract 
from the matter determmed in an intelhgible experience as 
well as from the form that determines it , for the unity of the 
sensitive life cannot be said to contain the one any more than 
the other On the other hand, if the transcendental regress is 
a process in which by reflexion we become conscious of the 
principles involved in an intelligible experience, we are not in 
it going back upon independent factors out of which experi- 
ence was constructed, so as to catch these factors in a simpler 
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form than that in which they appear in experience. We are 
simply showing that that experience conld not be what it 
seems to itself unless it were m(yre, and are thus brmging it to 
recognise factors in itself which it did not formerly recognise. 

But Kant seems to fluctuate between these two conceptions of 
the transcendental regress; and while, according to the last 
mentioned view of it, he recognises that our perceptions are 
what they are for us through their determination by concep- 
tions, he seems to himself, according to the first-mentioned 
view of it, to be discussing the process by which perceptions, 
as mere data of sense, are for the first time brought under 
determination by conceptions. But, as mere data of sense are 
not even elements in an intelligible experience, Kant is driven 
to attribute to them, as the matter to which the pure concep- 
tions have to be applied, a determination which they can have 
only in a consciousness determined by conceptions, and thus to 
stultify his own arguments. For when they are thus con- 
ceived, they have already the determination which he would 
prove them to need , and by making this determmation explicit, 
what he does is to show, not how experience is possible, but only 
how experience is to be raised into the form of science. If, 
however, we set aside this misunderstanding and take the 
transcendental deduction in its true sense, its whole purport is 
to show that common experience ns more than it knows ; and 
that, therefore, if we take its own view of itself as true, we 
must strip it of much that it claims, and must, in fact, reduce 
it to a mere flux of sensation out of which no intelhgible con- 
sciousness could be made. If we allow it what it “ hath,” we 
must give it more , if we admit that it '' hath not ” more than 
it supposes, we must take from it even that which it “ seemeth 

to have '"i if we take 

^ away the 

It appears, then, that the system of pure conceptions 
schematised conceptions which Kant presents to ns, is simply a 

af we reflect on 

systematic account of the principles of the scientific conscious-piiem, we raise 

ness as he found it exemphfaed especially m the works of Kewton;!*^® ^ 

«• 
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and Kant's proof of these principles is that when we regard 
ordinary experience from the point of view of the self for 
which it is, we cannot explain it except by aid of the whole 
j system of these principles. On the one hand, therefore, if we 
remove the principles, and take ordmary experience as what it 
is conscious of being, it falls together hke a house of cards. 
And, on the other hand, if we admit the principles, ordinary ex- 
perience must be remoulded by them, and the world of experience 
will thus become for us what it is to the scientific conscious- 
ness; or, in other words, all particular expeiiences will be 
regarded as elements which have to find their place in relation 
to other experiences accordmg to the scientific idea of the 
order of nature. 

niemathema- /The elements of the scientific idea of nature are expressed 

tical dii4 

mathematical and dynamical principles. The former 
include the principles of the AMoms of^ perception and of the 
Anticipations of sense-perception ; the latter include the prin- 

between the 

^^^^“^ciples of the AnaI>ogies of experience and the Postulates of 
empirical thinking} If, however, we examine closely Kant*s 
explanations of this classification, we find it admits of simpli- 
fication Por the Postulates of empirical thought are said 
not to contain any determination of the objects of experience 
as such, but only of their relation to our faculties of knowledge. 
But this relation does not form part of the scientific view of 
objects at all Science, like the ordmary consciousness, still 
abstracts from the relation of objects as such to the mind, and 
it is only the transcendental regress itself which brings that 
relation into view. Whether the consideration of this relation 
does, or, as Kant maintains, does not, bring any new qualifica- 
tions of the object, we need not at present consider. At any 
rate it is a qualification with which it is the busmess of philo- 
sophy, and not of science, to deal. When, therefore, Kant says 
that the mathematical prmeiples exhibit ''the conditions of 

^Itraaislate Amchawag by p&rception^' and Wahrmlmung by “ sewse-per- 
wherever there is any danger of confusion. 
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f&rmption in view of possible experience,” while the dynamical 
principles exhibit the '"conditions of the existence of the 
objects of a possible empirical perception,” he does not express 
his thought precisely. For the question of the existence of 
objects in the sense of their actuality as distinguished from, yet 
related to, thought, is a question of modaKty; and it arises only 
when we ask whether the objects, which we have hitherto 
treated as thmgs in themselves, have, or have not, an existence 
independent of, or in any way distinguishable from, our con- 
sciousness of them , and how they can have such independence, 
or be thus distmguished, consistently with their existence being 
an existence for a thinking self? In other words, Kant has 
under this head to consider the possibility of the existence, as 
objects, of phenomena which, as phenomena, are essentially 
objects for us. As, however, the answer to this question is, 
that we can determine objects as existing only so far as 
we combine their phenomena, with each other m one general 
context of experience by means of the Analogies, the 
Analogies also are regarded as prmciples which condition 
the existence of objects of experience. Immediately, however, 
the function of the Analogies is only to determine phenomena 
as essentially related to each other m one context of expenence, 
so that one of them cannot be posited without the others; 
while the mathematical principles merely determine the quanti- 
tative conditions under which one must be added to another, 
if they are so added. As regards each of these determmations, 
we can ask the transcendental question how the object comes to 
be so determined /or us, and in each tjase the answer must be that 
it is so determined only because the synthetic process of deter- 
mination by which the object comes to exist for us, is controlled 
by certain principles, and that the recognition that it is so 
controlled is mvolved even in our simplest consciousness of the 


objeet.") 

Kant treats the three classes of principles which in theii 
combination make up the scientific idea of nature almost as i 


Therelaiaonof 
the three 
dairies of prin- 
ciples thus 
cUdi^goished. 
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jthey were co-ordinate elements of that idea In so doing he 
is sufficiently m accord with the idea of science as it 'was 
exemphfied in the work of Newton and his successors. It 
has, however, been pointed out in the first chapter of the 
Introduction, that the transcendental regress in which science 
begins did not, in the first instance, bimg into view the 
dynamical, but only the mathematical synthesis; and that 
there was a time in the history of science when the prmciples 
of such synthesis were regarded as in themselves a sufficient 
guide to scientific investigation. As, in our fiist consciousness 
of the world, we direct our attention mainly to the external 
relations of things as outside of each other in space, and coexistent 
or successive in time, and pay little or no regard to any deeper 
reason for such relations or any causal or reciprocal determina- 
tion, which maybe implied m them, so the earliest science 
brings to light only the mathematical or quantitative synthesis 
by which things are added to each other, and does not reflect 
on any necessity of their connexion The transition by which 
the idea of physical causation has in modern times become the 
guiding principle of science, was, therefore, an important step 
in advance, involving, as it did, a new pnn^r trn T r i Trr "i ,'i -of 
relativity and connexion of the changing phenomena, the 
'succession or coexistence of which could no longer be legarded 
jas ultimate facts, or as sufficiently explained by the mathe- 
Imatical synthesis. Sant recognises this step, in so far as he 
discovers that the dynamical synthesis is below and beyond the 
mathematical, and that it is necessary to explain the deter- 
mmation of objects in space . and time as such And he 


himself shows the way to a still further synthesis, in so far as 
he makes a transcendental regress upon the unity ot the 
conscious self, as a principle which underlies both the mathe- 
matical and the dynamical synthesis, though, as has been said, 
he uses this principle only to determine the * objects of 
experience as phenomenal 
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have seen, in the fifth chapter of this Book, in what 
way Kant was led to schematise the categories 
Quantity and Quality, as respectively Number and Degree. N?mbw^nd 

Degree 

Such schematism was necessary because he started from the 
presupposition that unity and plurality, position and negation, 
could not be combined m pure thought He had, mdeed, 
spoken in the metaphysical Deduction of the categories, as it 
the third category, m which these pairs of opposites were 
united — ^the category of Totality in Quantity and of Limitation 
in Quality, — were in some sense the product of pure thought, 
and therefore derivable from the analytic judgment. But as 
he comes closer to the problem, he finds that such categories 
imply a synthesis, which is possible for us only through the 
intermediation of the idea of time. It is this idea which enables 
us to bring together terms which in pure thought start asunder 
as absolute opposites. On the other hand, though the idea of 
Time enables us to bring these opposites together, it is only 
under certain limitations that it does so It does not enable 
us finally to reconcile them or resolve them into elements of 
one conception, but only to produce* a relative synthesis, a com- 
bination in " which the eleihents still repel each other, and so 
give rise to an infinite series. Accordingly, Totality, as the 
synthesis of Unity and Plurality, takes the form of Number, 
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i.e , a synthesis of separate units in a whole which is never 
complete , and Limitation, as the unity of Eeality and Nega- 
tion, takes the form of Degree, ^ , a synthesis by which different 
elements of reality, which are negatively related to each other, 
are combined in a real being, which yet always is ex parte negaho, 
i.e , always defined by reference to a reahty beyond it, and 
which never reaches a position that excludes negation, and 
a determination which is seK-determination In fact, the 


conceptions of Totality and Limitation, as the perfect syntheses 
of those opposed elements, are now seen to arise out of the 
contrast between the analyhe unity of pure thought, which is 
one with itself because m it the opposing elements are not 
brought together at all, and t|ie synthetic unity of schematised 
thought, which contains an unsolved contradiction These 
conceptions are really Ideas, which are unrealisable by the 
understanding, either m thought or in knowledge : Ideas which 
serve to point out the phenomenal character of the objects of 
knowledge, without enabling us to determme the noumenal 
reality we oppose to them. 

This last statement, however, takes us beyond the point 

KheMathema- which we havc at present reached, viz., the Deduction of the 

bical * 

Pnnciptes.j^ Mathematical Principles, the justification of the apph- 
of tlio schematised categories of Quality and Quantity as 
unive rsal predicates of all thejibjects we know. How are we 


to prove that all such objects are extensim quanta, and again 
that, as qualitatively determined, they are intermm quanta ^ 
In makmg such universal statements, we are obviously gomg 
beyond what can be given in particular sensation or perception, 
and statmg certain conditions under which alone such percep- 
tions or sensations can be combine^ with self-consciousness 
Now, the Transcendental Deduction was a proof of the general 
proposition that nothing can be so combined except in so far as 
its elements are put together into an image of perception in 
conformity with a pmon conceptions, and in so far as the per- 
ceptions so constituted are recognised as conformmg to such 
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conceptions. The Deduction of each special principle of pure I 
understanding, accordingly, can lie only in the proof that in 
particular is one of the functions essential to this process, inj 
view of some special characteristic of our experience. In others 
words, taking the different characteristics which belong to our 
experience of objects in time and space, we have to ask how 
such expenence can be my experience, i e , can be united with 
my consciousness of self For, while the conceptions of the 
objects of such experience, taken in abstraction from this unity 
from the fact that they are hnown objects), might not give 
ground for the assertion of any principle that goes beyond the 
particular experience itself, it is Kant’s contention that, when 
we correct this abstraction, an4 observe that they are known 
objects, or objects for a conscious self, we are obliged to go 
beyond the particular, and lay down a principle which is 
absolutely -universal, , which holds good for all objects of 
^ possible expenence. 

(How are we to apply this view to the principle that all ^ 

oQects of ea^e rience are exteTmve quanta'^ The answer 
Kant gives is simply^"*th'at" we ' can reach the proof of this 
principle by considering that all such objects are objects of 
perception, and that, as such, they are apprehended as existing 
in space and time. Now, the perception of an object as in 
space and time, as here and now, is possible only in so far as 
the “ here ” is determined in relation to other " heres ” and the 
now ” in relation to other “ nows.” The particular time can- 
not be taken as a moment cut off from all other times, or the 
particular place as a point cut off from all other places , in 
fact, such pomts and moments are merely limits in the con- 
tinuity of space and time, while every perceivable space or 


Axiosas ^ 
lof Perception. 


time is a quantum, exclusive of other spaces and times, but con- 
tinuous with them. It is a " here,” which may be divided into 
many heres ” ; a " now,” which may be divided mto many 
nows ” , and, on the other hand, it is necessarily taken as 
itself included, if we may so express it, in the one great 
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“ Here ” and “ Now ” of Space and Time But how then can 
a particular space or time be perceived ? In the Aesthdxc the 
answer was given, that it can be perceived only as a special 
hmitation of Space or Time. Space and Time are thus sup- 
posed to he “infinite given wholes,” which are received mto 
the passive mind through perception, and m which objects 
are given as occupying definite places and times. But this 
' answer was merely provisional ; for space and time are not 
. given wholes with reference to which objects could be defined, 
or in which they could be perceived as parts Even in the 
\AedhetiG they are declared to be mere forms of the lelations of 
I possible perceptions, a view of them quite inconsistent with the 
,idea that they could be given as complete wholes determined 
bn themselves, apart from any synthetic activity of the mind 
f^to which they are presented. And, indeed, if we try to t.binV 
of them in that way, our mind is driven into an infinite senes 
by the alternation between its effort to represent its object as 
, a whole and the nature of the object represented. “ The con- 

ception of Totahty in this case is nothing more than the idea 
of the completed synthesis of the parts of space . for, as we 
cannot get the conception by abstraction from the perception of 
the whole (a perception which in this case is mipossible), we 
can apprehend it only through the synthesis of thq^parts up to 
the completion of the mfinite, which we think at least as an 

however, a particular space and time cannot be perceived 
without relation to other spaces and times, and indeed to all 
space and tune, and if, further, space and time cannot be given 
“ perception, as infinite individual ‘wholes in which aU the 
Hut sehema parts 8X6, OT Can be, fixed with reference to the whole, how can 
any object be known by us as in space and time ? Only, it is 
obvious, m so far as space and time are “generated ” for us as 
perceptions in the same synthetic process in which the Tnin/l 
combmes the data of sense into definite images, le., into 
1 A 428 ; B 456. 
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images the elements of which are pnt together in a definite 
way. Further, in order that we may have spaces and times 
before us as objects, the mind must not only thus generate ” 
space and time, but it must become conscious of the unity of 
its own synthetic action in this process , ^ it must become con- 
scious of the principle of relation upon which it has been acting 
Now this principle, stated generally, is the conception of a 
synthesis of homogeneous units, which, as homogeneous, form a 
continuity in which there is no smallest part and no largest 
whole Hence, in regard to all times and spaces, we can lay 
down the principle that they exist for us as objects only by 
means of a continuous synthesis of homogeneous units in per- 
ception, and also by Aeans of a consciousness on our part of 
the unity of our thought with itself m such synthesis, as being 
throughout determined by the conception of extensive quantity ^ 

Now, it is this consciousness of the unity of our thought with 
itself in determining the object which is expressed in the 
judgment, "This space or time is an extensive quantum"' 

And, as all sensible objects are perceived as in space and time, 
it follows that what has been said of space and time must be 
said of all objects of experience. " They cannot be appre- 
hended or received into our empirical consciousness, except by 
that synthesis of the manifold whereby the ideas .of a definite 
space or time are produced, ie., by the combination of the 
homogeneous, and the consciousness of the synthetic unity of 
Its manifold elements (as homogeneous).’" ^ Hence, phenomenal 
objects are all quanta, and indeed extensive quanta ; since, as 
perceptions in space or time, they inust be set before our 
minds by the same synthesis whereby space and time are 
determined.) ^ 

/To do lustice to this "deduction,” we must observe its Positive and 

Iw negative 

double meaning. On the one hand, it demands that we 
should consider the object in a transcendental point of view, 
as an object known through perception to a conscious self, 


1 B. 202 
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and it shows us that, from this point of view, the object has 
necessarily certain characteristics V^hich do not belong to it, 
when this its relation to knowledge is abstracted from On 
the other hand, it makes us recognise that, when we take away 
from the object what it has in virtue of this relation, we must 
deprive it also of everything that at first it seemed to have 
belonging to it as an object in time and space. In the first 
part of this argument, we take the object as if it were indepen- 
dent of consciousness, and we ask how it can become such an 
object /(9r us And the answer we get is, that it cannot even 
be given to us in perception as an object in space and time 
unless the data of sense are bound together in continuous 
synthesis, as an extensive quantum, % ef, as a many-in-one of 
homogeneous units ; and that, even when so given, it cannot, so 
to speak, be taken by us, or united with the I think,” unless 
we become conscious of the unity of thought with itself in this 
synthesis, % e., conscious of the object as an extensive quantum. 
However we may suppose the object to be qualified in itself, 
synthesis according to the schematised conception, and con- 
sciousness of the unity that determmes the synthesis, ^.6., of 
the schematised conception itself, are necessary, ere the object 
can exist for me as an object in space or time. But then, (and 
this is the second turn of the argument) to suppose the object 
in itself as having any qualification apart from, or prior to, this 
its determination for us, is an absurdity. For, if we start with 
the consciousness of the object, as related to the " I think,” in 
the way just, described, and ask what would be left of such an 
object, if we took away from it aU that is due to the synthetic 
process by which it is generated in perception in conformity 
with the category of extensive quantity, and all that is due to 
the consciousness of it as determined by that category, the 
answer must be that without the process of synthesis there 
could be no perception at all , and that without the conscious- 
n^ of the umty of thought with itself in that process, ie., 
without the consciousness more or less clear of the category. 
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the perception would reduce itself to an image on winch no 
judgment was made, and which, therefore, was no image of 
anything for the perceivmg subject And we must always 
remember that an image so distinguished from, and related to, 
the conception which is its principle of unity, is a very 
different thing from a mere image not so distmgmshed and 
related. It is a mistake, as has been repeatedly pointed out, 
to take the perceptive half of our consciousness and suppose an 
animal to be gifted with it , for the perception which is the 
subject of the judgment of knowledge, cannot, prioi^ to the 
judgment, have the form which it gets in the judgment^ It 
this point which Kant seems most often to forget; but if 
be forgotten, the judgment at once becomes either unmeaning! 
or impossible ; for if the particular be taken to be something 
apart from the universal, either it will have nothing in virtue 
of which it is capable of being subsumed under the conception, 
or, if it has, it will have no need of the subsumption. In the 
present case, it appears to be a simple analytic judgment to say 
that objects, since they can be objects for us only as in space 
and time, are extensive quanta , for the analysis of space and 
tune at once supplies us with this predicate But this is 
simply because in the generation ” of space and time, we are 
guided by a principle of which we become aware in the very 
act by which we determine a particular space or time, or any 
phenomena m it, as an object. On the other hand, until this 
consciousness arises, — ^involving, as it does, the distinction and 
lelation of perception and conception, as particular and univer- 
sal, subject and predicate, in the judgment, — we have no 
perception of a space and time such as could supply a subject 
to be judged about The synthetic movement is not one in 
which a ready-made subject and predicate are brought together 
(in which case we should be obbged to take the judgment as 
analytic), but one by which they are for the first time dis- 
tinguished from and referred to each other, and so constituted 
as a unity in difference, such as finds its full expression in a 
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judgment A particular object in time or space can be repre- 
sented as such object, only in so far as the universal principles 
of synthesis in conformity with which its manifold, as a 
manifold of space and time, is combined into one image, are 
separated from and referred to it. On the" other hand, its 
^ manifold can be determined as the manifold of a particular 

object in time and space, only in so far as the elements of that 
manifold are combmed with each other in the unity which is 
thus recognised as conformed to the principle And hence, also, 
' we see how it is possible, from the determination of particular 
given spaces and time, to derive rules which hold good for all 
space and time; for we know them as particular spaces atid 
times, only in recognising a universal principle of determination 
which holds good for all spaces and times, and of course for 
I all objects determined as in space and time This principle, 
therefore, j'ustifies the application of Greometry to all objects of 
external sense, and of Arithmetic to all objects of sense what- 
ever. For it shows us that the '' ostensive ’’ construction of 
figures which we make in Geometry, as well as the '' symboli- 
cal ” construction of numbers which we make in Arithmetic, 
are identical with the constructions which we are obliged to 
make m determining particular objects of perception in time 
and space as objects for us. It is for this reason that Kant 
lit entitles this principle the “Principle of the Axioms of Per- 
ception ” 

C phenomenal objects, as present to us in space and time, 
are thus necessarily determined as extensive quanta. It should 
perhaps be added, to complete Kant’s thought, that they are 
determined only as extensive quanta^ % e , that the conception of 
quantity can be applied to them only according to the schema 
of number. Hence, as such objects, they are represented as 
parts of a whole, which yet is jio whole, for its synthesis can 
never be completed , and again, as wholes of parts which yet 
are not ultimate parts or units, for its division cannot be com- 
c pleted Hence, the j^nciple that all phenomenal objects are 
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extensive qmMa^ if it is a principle which is mcmsary to the 
determination of the manifold of the elements of perception as 
objeQts for a conscious self, is, at the same time, a principle by 
which they can never be adequately determined for that self. 

For, m order th^t they may be so determmed, it is necessary, 
on the one hand, that they should be brought under a unity 
beyond which there is no further diifference, and, on the other 
hand, that they should be reduced to elements which are mdi- 
visible units. While, therefore, Kant insists that all pheno- 
mena must be determined by this principle, if they are to be 
known as objects, he, at the same time, has laid the basis for 
the counter assertion of the IhalectiCy that all objects, so far 
as they are known through this principle, are determined as 
mere phenomena^ 

( The second mathematical principle is that all obiects of Reduction of 

- I — ^ „ the principle 

experie n ce, as objects corre sponding to sen sations, h a ve inten- 
sive quan tity ; or, as Kant puts it, that “ in all phenomena, the 
real, which is the object of sensation, has intensive quantity or 
degree.” The meaning of this will be clearer if we keep be- 
fore us its contrast with the previous principle Under the 
principle of extensive quantity, Kant had maintained that, in- 
asmuch as every object of experience is known as an object in 
time and space, and inasmuch as times and spaces can become 
objects for us only by a synthesis in conformity with tile 
category of extensive quantity, and by the recognition of the 
category of extensive quantity as the principle of unity in such 
synthesis, we can lay it down as a umversal principle that all 
objects of experience are extensive quarda. Kow, he goes on to 
say that objects of experience are not merely spaces and times, 
though, for the purpose of mathematics, we may regard them 
as if they were. Tim e and space are forms of relation betweem 
objects the nature of which is not completely expressed in 
these relations. Kow, the question is how such a nature can exist 
for UB, and what determinations we are obliged to attach to it as so 

existing. The first answer naturally would be that the qualitative 
VOL. I 2 I 
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( nature of things is given m sensation, just as their quantitative 
nature was given m the forms of sense But as, in the latter 
case, we had to point out that the forms of sense could not he 
umted with the I think,” so that a particular object might be 
known by us as an object m space and time, without a synthesis 
of its manifold, and without a recognition of the unity of thought 
m that synthesis, so here we have to ask whether there is not 
necessary a similar synthesis and a similar recognition, in order 
that the qualitatively determined object may be known as such 
|[E'ow, the quahtative determination of an object in pure thought 
would not, as Kant in criticismg Leibmz admits, imply any nega- 
tive determination of it ; it would be the absolute affirmation of a 
reality without respect to any other limiting reality. But in our 
consciousness of objects through perception, determination is 
always ex jparte negaho ; it is the assertion of a quality in a thing, 
not absolutely, but in relation to something which limits that 
assertion This, however, is for Kant a consequence of the fact 
that our determination of objects takes place under the form of 
time, which is supposed, on the one hand, to make it necessary that 
the qualitative determination of an object should be by limita- 
tion, ic, by affirmation m relation to negation, and on the other 
hand, so to condition this determination by limitation that it 
cannot get beyond a determination in degree or intensive 
quantity , ^ 6 , an assertion which is ex jgarte negai%o, an assertion 
of a certain degree of reality which lies between zero and 
infinity, (mfinity bemg = an assertion that would exclude all 

I negation).^ Now, sensation cannot of itself furnish us with the 
qualitative determination of an object , for, even if it be re- 
garded as furnishing the matter for such determination, yet 
I such matter cannot become the consciousness of an object as 
qualitatively determined, unless, by a continuous synthesis, we 
determine it as agamst its negative, and unless we become 
conscious of the unity of thought with itself in this synthesis, 
of the category of intensive quantity as giving unity to it. 
* ^ Cf above, p. 446. 
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anticipate onr special sensations) we can lay down by anticipa- ^ * 


tion the general principle, that all objects of sense can be, 
affirmatively determined by us as having a certain quality, only 
by a continuous synthesis of affirmation as against negation, 
and by the recognition of such synthesis as having its unity in 
the principle of intensive quantity^ 

There is a good deal of obscurity in Kant’s explanation of 
his prmciple owing to his not fully stating in connexion with 
it certain aspects of his thought, which are presented elsewhere, 
particularly in the chapter on the “ Amphiboly of the Reflective 
Conceptions.” (it will, therefore, be necessary to show more 
definitely, (1) that Kant conceives of Limitation as a category 
brought into play only in relation to phenomena as known 
under conditions of time , (2) that in this relation, Limitation 
is regarded by him as necessarily taking the form, not of the 
simple assertion of a quality as opposed to its absolute 
negation, but of the partial assertion and partial negation of that 
quality , and this again is the assertion of it as having a certain 
degree of reality, which is limited by another reality that in 
relation to it is negative , and lastly (3) that it is only as we 
determine sensation according to this principle, that it can 
furnish the material for the determination of objects as 

The first of these points was the necessary consequence of Position and 

* ^ negation are 

ideas which were present to Kant as early as his JSlssay towards eSsive^m s/ 
the Introduct^ of the Idea of Negative Quantity into Philosophy ; bSt nothin*** 

Jcnowlcdgt as 

for, as it will be remembered, the mam thought of that essay mediated by 

^ perception. 

is the contrast between real and logical opposition. Accordmg 
to the laws of thought, we must treat negation as the mere 
absence of affirmation , but the negation of any positive quality 
or state of a thing, requires, or at le^st may require, a positive 
ground It may require to be accounted for as the result of 
the neutralisation of the ground for one position by the presence . 
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of the ground for another^ In Kant's critical period this 
principle is maintained, hut is limited to phenomenal reality ; 
and it leads to the followmg criticism of Leihniz, which with 
slight verbal alteration, is frequently repeated : — Leibniz could 
not see his way to bring in a pnoT% perception as an element 
or factor in his principle of sufficient reason, but reduced that 
principle to mere a pn(yr% conception. The consequence of 
this was, that, like Democntus, who conceived the universe to 
be made up out of atoms and the void, he reduced all things, in 
a metaphysical point of view, to compounds of reality and 
negation, being and not-bemg , so that no reason could be given 
for a negation except only the absence of any reason for a 
positive determination. Hence, out of so-called metaphysical 
evil in umon with metaphysical good, he produced a world of 
mere light and shadow; nor did he stop to consider that, in 
order to put a space in shadow, there must be a material body, 
% e., something real which prevents the light from penetrating 
into it In his view, pain had its reason only m want of 
pleasure, vice only in the absence of virtuous impulses, and the 
rest of a material body only in the want of moving force For 
he argued that according to mere conceptions, reahty=: A can- 
not be opposed to reality =B, but only to want of reality =0. 
Kor did he reflect that the same thing does not hold good in 
perception Thus m external perception, i e., under the a priori 
conditions of space, there is possible an opposition of one reality 
(a moving force) to another, to wit, a moving force in the 
opposite direction ; and in like manner, in internal perception, 
opposite realmotives may be combinedinone subject insuch a way 
that a priori the result of this conflict of reahties may be known to 
be negation It is true that in order to see this, Leibniz would 
have been obliged to introduce the idea of opposite directions, 
a thmg which can be perceived or envisaged, but not repref- 
sented in mere conception. But as he was not aware of this 
oversight, he was landed in the absurd and even immoral 
^ Cf. above, p 126 seq 
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principle, that all evil, regarded as a reason, is = 0, is a 
mere limitation or, as the metaphysicians say, merely formal. 

Hence, his principle of sufficient reason, taken as a mere law 
of thought, did not help him m the least to get beyond 
the principle of analytic judgment, ^e, the prmciple of 
contradiction, or to widen his knowledge by an a 
synthesis.” ^ 

The bearing of this criticism of Leibniz is to show that, Hence they 

are reciprocal- 

in the phenomenal world, an opposition between realities ib ^ 

* possible, so that the negation of one may be its neutralisation but^ pSeSo- 
by another. Kant does not, therefore, dispute Leibniz's view ^piy 

other, 

that, according to conceptions, (and therefore in things m them- 
selves as determined by conceptions only), the negative and the 
positive are absolutely exclusive of each other ; but he contends 
only that in objects as represented under conditions of time 
and space, it becomes possible to conceive an opposition of 
realities, and abnegation which is the resultant of such opposition. 

Thus, he does not admit the principle that determination is 
negation,” or that negation and position cannot be separated, 
and that the truth of both is to be found m limitation Still 
less does he go on to admit a conception of reality as a unity 
of factors, which are negatively related as excluding each other, 
yet positively related as each implying the other. Hence, the 
category of Limitation, in so far as it involves such a unity of 
affirmation and negation, is for him irrational, and what takes 
its place is the idea of the determination of an object by an 
absolute affirmation which excludes all negation But this 
remains a mere idea , for the determination of phenomena as 
objects, (and these are the only objects we can determine) is 
always by an affirmation which is relative to an opposite 
limiting affirmation. This, however, involves a step beyond 
"what is stated in the above criticism of Leibniz , for, whereas ^ 
that criticism showed that in the phenomenal world negation ^ 
is possible as the determination by each other of opposites 

IK. I 517? H Vm. 544 * 
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which are equally positive, Kant now goes on to assert that it 
is possible only as such determination , and, conversely, that 
position is possible only in relation to opposite position, i e., a 
position which is eso jparte negatw^lu other words, he main- 
tarns that a reality cannot exist for us under conditions of 
tune and space, except in so far as we represent it as hmited 
by an opposite reality. For this (as was pointed out before) ^ is 
what is really meant by saymg that reality is schematised for 
us as degree, and so as standing between zero and absolute 
reality , that we are not capable of determming an object posi- 
tively, except as we at the same time determine it negatively ; 
or our affirmation of it must be at the same time an affirma- 
tion of its limit, and so a partial assertion and partial negation 
of it — an assertion of it as so far real, and so far not real. 
But this incapacity of ours to affirm any object as absolutely 
so and so qualified without reference to its negation, is, Kant 
holds, to be explained by the conditions of time under which 
we apprehend it, and determine it as an object For, to say 
that it IS gvoen, in sensation as so and so quahfied explains 
nothing, unless we can also see how it is determmed as so 
and so qualified for us. ITow, such determination under con- 
ditions of time implies a continuous process, by which we take 
up and unite together the elements which go to the positive 
determmation of the object as so and so qualified ; and this at 
the same tipcie involves the negative determination of it by 
exclusion of an opposite qualification. Hence, Kant says that, 
“the schema of a reality, as the quantity of something so far 
as it fills time, is just this continuous and uniform production 
of it in time, which we realise when we gradually go down from 
the sensation which has a certain degree till it vanishes alto- 
gether , or gradually rise from negation to the intensity which 
' it has for us ” In other words, the determination of an object 
as so and so qualified is possible, not by the immediate presenta- 
tion of it in sensation, but only by a synthetic process which, as 
^ Cf. above, p. 446 aeq. 


This IS dUQ to 
the form of 
time under 
which reality 
is determined 
as such. 
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in time, is continuous and infinitely divisible, a process in which 
the sensation is represented as filling the moment of time more 
and more completely to the exclusion of its negative , and in 
which we become conscious of the unity of the perception with 
itself, as thus produced Our qualitative determination of an j 
object is, therefore, at the same time a determination of it as j 
having a certain degree of its quality, which is above zero, but 
short of an absolute reality that excludes all other reality For 
the absolute affirmation of a quality would mvolve that it 
should fiU consciousness so as to exclude its negative altogether; 
and with this exclusion the affirmation itself, which is possible 
only in relation to its negative, would disappear. When, there- 
fore, we become conscious through sensation of an object as 
qualitatively this or that, we are necessarily conscious of it in 
relation to its negative, which divides the sphere of conscious- 
ness with it, and which we conceive as varying m inverse ratio 
with it And this quantitative variation of quality moves 
between limits determined by the fact that pure affirmation 
and pure negation are equally impossible, as neither is possible 
except in relation to the other. This, however, as we have 
already seen, does not, in Kant’s view, result from any law of 
pure thought, according to which affirmation and negation are 
tied together ; for in pure thought they would exclude each 
other. But a sensation, if it is to be the ground for a con- 1 
sciousness of an object as qualified, must be conceived as 
occupymg the moment of time with a certain degree of in- 
tensity. And that it may do so, its matter must be ‘"joined 
with time” by a continuous synthesis in which the quality 
gams ground agamst its negation. In other words, we can 
become conscious of an object as qualified, only as we deter- 
mine it as so qualified in a synthetic process, which continuously 
blends the elements of sensation into an intensive unity, and as 
we become conscious of the unity of thought with itself m this 
process, a unity of thought which is defined as the category of 
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This View of Kant as to the way in which quality becomes 
known as against its negation, but as standing in inverse 

space 

quantitative ratio to it, becomes more explicit in Kant’s treatise 
on the Metaphyswal Rudiments of Physics, where he applies it 
to external experience. In that treatise he attempts to dis- 
cover what IS involved in the determination of matter as 
occupying space, and he finds that this affirmative determina- 
tion of it is possible only if we conceive it, at the same time, 
as standing m relation to other mattei to which it is negatively 
related, in other words, he finds that matter can be conceived 
only as the subject of two opposite forces of repulsion and 
attraction, which are both positive, but which are negatively 
related to each other , for if its parts were conceived as merely 
attractmg each other, it would disappear in a point, , would 
lose that self-extemahty which is one of its essential charac- 
teristics,) and if they were conceived as simply repelling each 
other, it would disappear by diffusion into the infinite, (^e, it 
would lose that connexion of the reciprocally exclusive parts 
which IS its other essential characferistic) In both cases, the 
qualitative nature of matter as occupying space would dis- 
appear, and we should be left with empty space, which by 
itself is no possible object of perception This view is ex- 
pressed in the words with which Kant sums up his chapter on 
the Qualitative Determination of Matter : “ If we look back 
on the course of our argument, we shall see that it first con- 
siders the Real m space (otherwise called the solid) as filing 
I it by repulsive force ; next, it proceeds to consider that force 
[ which in reference to the repulsive force, as the proper object of 
] external perception, may be called Negatvoe, viz , the* attractive 
force, by which, if it were to act by itself, aU space would be 
penetrated, and the sohd would be entirely cancelled , thirdly 
it takes note of the Limitation of the former force by the latter 
and of the resultmg determination of the degree of the filbTig 
of spaca Thus we have a complete treatment of the Quality 
^ of Matter under the titl^ of Reality, Ptegalion, and Limitation, 
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so far as it is required for the purposes of Metaphysical | 
Dynamics ” ^ 

In this passage, Kant transfers to the determination 
objects in space what he had before said in relation to the 
determination of objects as presented to us in time. Deter-? 
mination is by limit ation , but the possibility and the necessity 
of this is regarded as arising, not from anything in the nature ! 
of thought by which positive and negative are bound together, 
but from the fact that all objects are regarded as known under 
the conditions of space and time Space makes opposite 
directions possible , nay, it makes it impossible to determine , 
any direction of movement, except by relation to that which | 
has an opposite direction of movement, — which of course involves j 
that it IS impossible absolutely to determme anything as in a state 
of rest or of movement. And if anything be represented as ’ 
occupying space, it must occupy it by a repulsive force which 
can be conceived only as exerted against an attractive force 
that hmits it. In hke manner, time makes it possible to con- > 
ceive of the growth of quahty through an infinite number of 
degrees of intensity, in which there is no absolutely lowest or 
absolutely highest point * nay, we can represent such a quality 
as a determination of an object only in so far as we conceive it 
as produced by a synthesis, m which we may either say that it 
grows up for us from nothing by continuous additions, or that, 
by such additions, it continually encroaches upon, and dimin- j 
ishes, its negative. In this way, it becomes possible to represent » 
in perception a unity of opposites, which for pure thought is 
impossible. Nay, it becomes Tbecessary to represent such a 
unity, as the condition under which alone objects can be deter- 
mined for us as quahfied objects in space and time 

In the argument we have just tried to reproduce, there is a Difficulty m 

' combiBiug 

certain diflBeulty in connecting Kant’s different statements. 

This difficulty arises from the fact, that in the chapter onfeonS“*^ 
Schemaimn, and also in that which treats of the principle of the* '****' 

IR V 378 ; H. IV. 416 
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jATvtiapatvmB of Sense-pere^hon, (Wahmehmung) Kant is seek- 
ling, as his mam object, to show that the process by which the 
jobject is determined as a qualified object, involves a synthesis 
jof the elementary data required for such perception in accordance 
iwith the conception of mtensive quantity Hence, he does not 
dwell upon the fact that the process of determmation is at the 
same time a process of limitation, and that, therefore, it is a 
determination of that which limits and of that which is hmited 
in opposition to each other. This, mdeed, is implied in the 
account of such determination as parte negaiio, but it is 
thrown mto the background by the other aspect of the process 
jIn other words, Kant shows more clearly that the process is a 
'continuous synthesis, by which a sensation is taken up into 
our consciousness under conditions of time, than that it is a 
determmation by negation Hence we are apt to understand 
him as admitting that the determmation of a thing as qualified 
is given in sensation, and as bringing in the prmciple of the 
ArUmpatwns of Sense-perception only to determine the quality 
‘as having a eertam degree In truth, however, his argument 
is not merely that quality must be determined as having degree, 
but that quahty cannot be known as such except by a synthesis 
which involves at once positive and negative determmation. 
What follows from this, that sensation is not even a part of our 
consciousness of objects, except as already determined by a 
conception, is just the counterpart of what was said in relation 
to time and space as the forms of perception. As it is only 
through the conception of extensive quantity that times and 
spaces, or objects as in tune and space, become for us definite 
objects of perception of which judgments may be made, so it is 
only-as referred to the conception of limitation in the fonn of 
intensive quantity, and as determmed by that conception, that 
a sensation becomes a definite “object of sensation,” a qualita- 
tively determined thing of which anything can be said But 
in such consdousn^ the sensation is not a state of a sensitive 
subject, but the perception of an object such as exists only for 
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a conscious self. And, so taken, it implies the category by 
which in the judgment of experience it is determined. Hence, 
here also, the ultimate effect of Kant’s argument is to show, not 
only that sensation must be determined according to the 
prmciple of the Anticijpatwns of 8e7ise-‘peTce;pt%on^ but that, as 
mere sensation, apart from such determination, it has no place 
even as an element in the experience of a conscious self. This 
point, however (in which Kant’s argument as it weie returns 
upon itself), IS always the point where he seems to recoil from 
the result of his own logic, and to make reservation of some- 
thing given, which is independent of the determination by which 
alone, as it is allowed, it can be brought into relation to self- 
consciousness. 

(We are now prepared to gather up the results of Kant’s view 
of the Mathematical Principles, and to pomt out the fundamental 
misconception which prevents it from being completely satis- 
factory In both cases, Kant supposes that the schematising 
of the categories in relation to time (and space) makes possible 
a combination of factors which in pure thought would repel 
each other, a combmation, that is, of unity and multiplicity, of 
reality and negation , and in both cases he thinks that this 
synthesis is confined by the nature of time and space to an 
imperfect, external, and therefore quantitative form. Kow, we 
may admit the latter of these propositions, but not the former 
Space and time, as we have already seen, are not required to 
make possible the combination of the conceptions of the one 
and of the many; for these conceptions are nothing at all 
apart from their unity Kor, again, are they required to make 
it possible to unite position and negation, which are abstract 
elements of thought that mean nothing except as correlated. 

On the other hand, it may be admitted, that our first concep- 
tions of things receive their colour from the external, pictorial 
representation of them as in space and time. It may also 
be admitted that in such conception, the combination of 
reality and negation can appear only as the external aud ^ 
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therefore quantitative limitation of one reality by another, 
and the combination of umty and multiplicity can appear 
only as extensive quantity or number, A merely quantitative 
determination of things is a determination in which they 
may be taken as one or as many mdifferently, according to 
the aspect in which we view them, but in which we can 
never conclusively determine them as totalities ; for quantity, 
as such, has no definite limits of division or of combination 
except such as are deternuned for it from without. And so 
space and time, as quantities, are without limits of extension 
or division In like manner, in the merely qualitative 
determmation of things, their essential relativity is hidden 
from us ; and consequently, the affirmation of them as so and so 
quahfied seems to be independent of the determmation of any 
limit to their existence as so qualified. Such determmation of 
things IS not explicitly a relative determination of them, still 
less IS it a determmation in which positive and negative are 
essentially correlated with each other It is a determination 
in which one thing limits another, but seems at the same time ' 
to be indifferent to it. Hence the limit itself is conceived as 
external and merely quantitative In both cases, therefore, we 
have a synthesis which can never be final, because of the merely 
external relation into which the terms are brought ; and it is 
easy to see how, under these conditions, the effort to combine 
the terms should give rise to an antinomy and a jprogressus %n 
infinitum This antinomy and this progressus, however, are due 
to an abstraction, or to put it more exactly; to the neglect of an 
element which, though already present in our thought, when we 
use the categories of quahty and quantity, is not itself made 
the object of attention For the truth is, not that unity and 
multiplicity, reality and negation, cannot be finally united in 
one consciousness, but that, when we so unite them, we go 
beyond the determination of things by the simple categories of 
quantity and quality. In fact, when we use these categories, 
we are already beyond them, we have in our consciousness 
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tlie means of correcting their inadequacy. For if we think out 
the category of quantity, we see that there is no meaning in a 
multiplicity which is not the differentiation of a unity, or in a 
unity which is not the principle of a determinate difference ; 
and that, therefore, quantity, as a mere external synthesis of 
units, is the abstraction of one aspect of things which cannot 
be taken by itself In like manner, the idea of an affirmative 
or positive determination of a thmg which has not its negative 
in itself, but only meets it as an external limit, is an abstrac- 
tion which breaks down when we see what it really means. 
Now, the fact that we bring things under such inadequate 
categories is immediately bound up with the other fact, that we 
represent them as in space and time, and do not yet recognise 
that they have any relations except as coexistent or successive, 
or as externally limiting each other in the occupation of space 
and time When, however, we have reached the point of 
seeing that such categories are, in themselves and in their 
application, antinomical, we have already begun to look beyond 
the antinomy to the unity of factors opposed. When we have 
discovered that unity generates multiplicity as its counterpart, 
and that this again must be apprehended as unity, which again 
generates multiplicity, we are near seeing that it is the very 
effort to take an object as one and indivisible which forces us 
to go beyond it, and regard it as one of many, and con- 
versely; and that the only vahd conception is that of a totality, 
in which each element is determined through the others. Again, i 
when we have seen that a reality, determined as such, is by 
that very determination referred to another than itself, we are 
near to a conception of the unity of position and negation, not 
as a quantitative limitation of one thing by another, but as a ’ 
reciprocity of determination. It is such a conception that Kant ^ 
presents to us in his construction of matter, in which each 
factor is the negation of the other, but in which each is at the 
same time bound to the other, and would disappear if it were 
not there. ^ But the conception of matter as the subject of two[ 
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bpposite forces must be essentially altered whenever the two 
forces are taken as correlative For, so taken, they cannot be 
conceived as externally working against each other and 

f 

externally limiting each other, or as gaining and losing at each 
other's expense Eather, we are obliged to think of both as 
,the manifestations of one principle, which maintams itself 
I through the division and relative opposition of its factors, and 
j controls that opposition by reference to the unity to which 
I they both belong Even, however, abstractmg from this unity, 
and looking only to the correlation which Elant estabhshes 
between the two factors, we can see that, in the Meta;physical 
Budimmts of Physics, the mere attempt to understand what is 
meant by the quahtative determination of things subject to the 
schema of !Degree, carries Eant beyond all the mathematical 
. principles, and forces him to bring in the highest dynamical 
principle of Eeciprocity. 

S?Jf^ewof is another point of view suggested by Kant, from 

which the two mathematical pnnciples may be viewed an 

intensive ; relation to each other. Kant separates extension from inten- 

quantity. 

jSion and seems even to speak sometimes as if there were no 
necessary relation between them This separation is, however, 
parallel with and dependent on another, viz., the separation 
between the form and the matter of perception Both, as 
given, have to wait for a mental synthesis and for the recogni- 
tion of the pnnciple of that synthesis Take away the matter 
I of sense, and suppose the synthesis exercised only on the pure^ 
manifold of space and time, and we should have as our object 
pure extension without mtension Take away the form of 
sense, and suppose a synthesis exerted on the matter, and we 
should have pure intension without extension. Such a separa- 
tion of the two forms of synthesis, however, is, on Kant’s own 
showing, impossible For, on the one hand, time and space 
are mere forms of relation which cannot be perceived except by 
a synthesis which, at the same time, combines the manifold of 
^ sense as in time or space. On the other hand, though a 
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sensation as occupying a moment in my sensitive Kfe may have 
none but intensive quantity, yet it cannot be determined as 
thus occupying it, except by a synthesis which combines it with 
time m accordance with the schema of degree, and by a 
recognition of the unity of thought in such synthesis. If, 
therefore, Zant says that “ apprehension by means of sensation, 
if we look to it only, fills but a moment,” he is yet obhged to 
add that " intensive quantity belongs to sensation through the 
apprehension of it, m which the empirical consciousness in a 
certam time rises from nothing to a given measure ” ; m other 
words, that in order to represent a sensation as real with a 
certain intensity, in virtue of which it occupies a certain 
moment of time, we have to represent it as generated by a 
successive synthesis in the previous moments. It would 
appear, therefore, that the consciousness of intensive quantity 
or of occupation of time, implies the consciousness of a process 
in time ; as, on the other hand, a consciousness of any part 
of time imphes the consciousness of something that occupies it. 

CThis becomes intelligible if we consider for a moment the latensue 

^ quantity 

nature of mtensive quantity or degree. A degree is simply a 
quantum which is contemplated as in itself continuous, so that 
its manifoldness is regarded as merely the determination of its 
Umd. In this way, however, it loses all its determination as a 
q;mntwm, except in relation to other qmnta outside of it Thus 
if we consider twenty degrees of heat as the twentieth degree, 
we take it as a unity which has no multiphcity in itself, but 
which derives its determination as manifold, and so as quantum, 
from its place in a scale m which the other degrees are external 
to it. Thus a sensation can be represented as having a par- 
ticular degree of intensity only in so far as we conceive it as 
generated in a process which passes through all inferior degrees 
up to the given amount. And this means that, if it is deter- 
mined as occupymg a moment of tune with a certain degTee of 
intensity, it must be by a synthesis which has reference to 
other moments, and so to time as an extensive quantity!J| The 
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same correlation of intensive and extensive is illustrated by- 
Kant’s construction of matter out of the two opposite forces of 
repulsion and attraction; for the intensity of each force is 
measured by the extent of its influence, and a mere intensive 
force IS just one which moves a given mass through a given 
space m a given time. 

Kant uses the principle of intensive quantity to disprove the 
doctrine of the mathematical physicists, who hold that the 
different weights of different kinds of matter when taken in the 
same volume, can be explained by the existence of more or less 
of vacuum between their material particles This inference is, 
he thinks, illogical , for we have no reason to deny the possi- 
bility of a variation in the mtensive occupation of space by 
different kinds of matter, while nevertheless each of them 
is extended through the whole of the space so occupied And 
he supports this objection by a reference to the impossibihty 
of our having an experience of empty space. In truth, the 
inference flows from the fact that the repulsive force by which 
matter fills space to the exclusion of other matter, is deter- 
mmed only in relation to the attractive force which holds them 
together. Hence what is not occupied by the one object, must 
be occupied by the other In the Critique, where Kant speaks 
of the limitation of the positive by the negative as the degree 
of a quality, it is not so clear that the negative, in relation to 
which the positive is determined, is another positive Hence, 
it would seem at first as if the true conclusion were, that 
experience can never be either of absolutely full or of abso- 
lutely empty time or space, but only of relative fulness 
or emptmess. It is only when we see that the negative, 
in relation to which the positive is externally determined, 
must be conceived as the hmit of another positive, that 
the force of Kant’s reasoning becomes evident. The same 
ambiguity, it is to be observed, appears in Kant’s Meta/phymd 
EvMmerU of Physics, where it is said that an object fills space 
by repulsive force ; if it did so fill it, attractive force must be 
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conceived as emptying space, and the balance of the two 
forces would imply that space was neither absolutely full nor 
empty In fact, however, as Kant himself points out, either 
force would empty space, if it were not conceived as limited by 
the other.^ The conclusion, therefore, seems to be that the 
true positive or real — in this case, the fulness of space — can- 
not be found in that which is positively determined apart from 
its negative, but only in the unity of opposites, which implies 
at once their negative and their positive relation to each other. 

The principle of the Axioms of Perception showed that principle 

^ of the Antici- 

Creometry and Arithmetic are apphcable to objects of experi- 
ence, because they can be objects of experience only as they are 
subjected to the same synthesis, by which times and spaces are ^lathematicaJ 

* calculus to 

determined; %e,to a synthesis according to the principle 
extensive quantity. The principle of the Anticipations of 
Sense-perception [ Wahrnehmungl shows that the higher mathe- 
matical Calculus IS applicable to objects of experience, because 
they can be objects of experience only as quahtatively deter- 
mined ; and because they can be quahtatively determined only 
as they are subjected to a synthesis in which they are generated 
out of nothing accordmg to the principle of intensive quantity. 

Kant does not, however, anywhere distinctly refer to this 
principle as a vmdication of the objective vahdity of the 
Differential and Integral Calculus, as corresponding to the 
process by which objects are qualitatively determined in our 
experience, although it is an extension of his thought which is 
quite in his spirit, and which is favoured by some of his 
expressions ^ 

IR V. 358, H IV 400 

2 It IS, however, implied m several passages mihe Anfangsgrimde^ e 17 , R V, 

375 mq , H IV. 413, and more* dehmtely stated m some of the Rejkxionen 
This thought is due to Prof Cohen (Kant’s Theory dtr JErfa^rung^ p. 422 ae^., 
and his separately published Essay, “ Dm Frincip d&r Injimtesimal Methode in 
seiner Geschichte ”) My knowledge of Mathematics is not sufficient to enable 
me to discuss this subject with any confidence The passages in Kant’s works 
and in the Refiexionen Kant’s which bear on this interpretation are discussed 
by Prof Cohen in his TIteone der Krfahritng, p. 430 seq, 0 

VOL. I. 2 K 
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rjlHE Analogies of exrperunce occupy a central place in the 
Critique for many reasons They were the principles 
of knowledge to which Kant’s attention was directed even in 
the earliest of his purely metaphysical works, the Dilucidatio 
Nova , and it was to them that he returned in the Dissertation 
of 1770 as the “ principles of the inteUigible world/’ ^ It was 
Hume’s treatment of one of those prmciples which made him 
finally shake off his '' dogmatic slumber,” and opened the way 
for those investigations which issued in the Critique, and more 
especially m the metaphysical and transcendental deduction of 
the categories, and when he has to give a specimen of his 
method, he almost invariably takes the principle of causality as 
his example The other prmciples were brought into view by the 
effort of Kant to do what he charges Hume with omitting to do, 
ie,to universalise his problem For, no sooner had Kant seen 
that a doubt could be thrown on the universality and objective 
vahdity of the category of causality, than he began to ask 
whether there were not other conceptions of the pure under- 
standmg which were exposed to a sifnilar challenge, and to look 
for that guiding thread to their discovery which he found in the 
finished work of Logic. Hume’s argument rested upon two 
fundamental positions, each of which Kant attempted to turn. 


^ See above, p 183 
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On the one hand, it rested on the idea that things are given in 
their qualitative and quantitative determination as objects in 
space and time apart from all mental synthesis ; and, on the 
other hand, on the idea that out of this given determination of 
things, by the aid of custom and imagination, the determination 
of them by causality might be explained JTow, as I have 
already suggested, Kant turns the first of these positions by 
pointing out that the mathematical determination of things 
involves a synthesis of the matter of sense according to its 
form and the recognition of this synthesis as in harmony with 
the schematised categories of number and degree, or of extensive 
and intensive quantity Hence, any doubt thrown on the prin- 
ciple of cause as caiTying us beyond the simple data of percep- 
tion, must equally be thrown upon the science of mathematics ; 
and also upon all that determination of objects of experience 
as definitely quantified and qualified objects in space and time, 
by reason of which the science of mathematics has objective 
validity instead of being a mere systematic dream. Even, there- 
fore, if we admitted that there could be an experience of objects 
apart from the use of the principle of causality or any similar 
principle, and that from it we might, by the aid of imagination 
and custom, derive that principle, we should not have escaped 
the necessity for a synthesis according to a jpTiori conceptions. 

The deduction of the Mathematical Prmciples is the proof that 
such a synthesis is necessary to the determination of objects as 
quantified and qualified, a determination which they must have 
if they are to be known as in space and time. 

But IS this enough ? Can we say that these principles are why Kant re- 

qmresa special 

sufficient for the determination of objects of experience as such ? 

The two preceding principles,” answers Kant, which I have 
called mathematical in view of the fact that they authorise us 
to apply mathematics to phenomena, had to do with phenomena 
as respects their mere possibility Their object was to show 
how such phenomena could be produced according to the laws 
of mathematical synthesis, both as respects the pure element in • 
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their perceptive form and as respects the real element in their 
empirical perception."'^ But “experience is empirical know-* 
ledge , ^ ^ , it IS a knowledge which through sense-perception 
determines an object. It is, therefore, a synthesis of sense- 
perceptions, a synthesis which is not itself contained in sense- 
perception as such, but which involves that its manifold is 
brought to synthetic unity in one consciousness. Por this unity 
is what is essential to the constitution of a knowledge of the 




^ " objects of sense, to experience, as distinct from mere percep- 
sensation ” ^ It is true that we have a kind of synthetic 
unity established by the mathematical principles But “ it is a 
f synthesis of the homogeneous, and so of elements which do not 

belong to, or require, each other, as, eg , the two 
triangles into which a square is divided by the diagonal do not, 
when taken severally, require each^ other*” But the dynamical 
synthesis “is the synthesis oi the manifold in so far as its 
elements necessarily belong to each other, as, f ^ , the accident 
belongs to some particular substance, or the effect to its cause 
a synthesis in which different elements are represented as 
^heterogeneous and yet as united together a prion'' ^uch 
synthesis “is not arbitrary” (like the other), for it is “a 
connexion which concerns the existence of the manifold.” ^ l^ow, 
“ experience is a consciousness of obj’ects through sense-per- 
ceptions, and consequently it claims' to be a consciousness of 
the relation of the manifold in existence, i e , not as it is put 
together in time, but as it objectively is in time . and, as 
time itself cannot be perceived,” (so that objects could be 
determined in relation to it,) “the determination of the 
‘existence of objects in time is possible only through their 
combination in time generally , which means their combmafion 
by means of conceptions which establish an a priori connexion. 
But as such conceptions always carry necessity with them, 
experience is possible only through a consciousness of the 
necessary connexion of sense-perception^.” ^ 

1 A. 178 5 B. 221. 218. ^ B. 201 note. 


^B. 219 
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I have already partly explained the meaning of ^h^se 
passages Kant holds that the determination of objects as^^Jsdete^t 
quantified and qualified, presupposes in its turn the deter- 
mination of them as objects in distinction from and in 

« 

relation to the self. The transcendental regress, which first 
brought into view the necessity of recognising the action of 
the categories of quantity and quality in experience, needs only 
to be carried a little farther to brmg into view the necessity 
of this further determination of them, or m other words, of 


recognising that objects cannot merely be g%mn as such Iti ' 

is not enough to say they dre objects and so distinct for the 1 
self that knows them ; for let them die objects ever so much, ^ 

we have to ask how they come to be objects for us Now, 

Kant answers that it is just the function of the Analogies of 
Experience to determine objects as such, or so to connect the 
data of sense with each other that for us they determine 
On this I have already remarked that the determination of objects ^ 
as existing, and not merely thought or imagined, would naturally 
be expected to be the function of the categories of modality, as 
it is the modality of the judgment which alone brings into view 
the relation ,of that determination* of the object which the ^ 

judgment expresses to the subject who makes it But it is 
Kant’s view that the consciousness of the self that judges is 
the consciousness of that 'synthetic activ^ by which the data 
of sense are combined into the unity of experience. It goes 
along with, and is dependent upon, the recognition of the 
synthesis of phenomena as conforming to certain a ]prioT% prin- 
ciples. Hence, the determination of phenomena as objects 
existing for the self is conceive^ as resulting from their deter- 
mination as necessarily connected elements in one experi- 
ence; or we might even say, the former determination is 
regarded as essentially one with the latter. In Kantian 
language, it is only as the data of sense are combined by 
necessary laws into one context of experience, and recognised as 
so combined, that they can be known as objects, and so united 
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With the consciousness of self Eeflexion upon the modality of 
objects or their relation to the conscious self, therefore, only 
biings into view the fact that they are determined as objects 
because of their necessary relation to each other, as elements m 
one experience Such reflexion, accordingly, destroys that 
natural dualism in which objects are regarded as things in 
themselves independent of consciousness, and reduces them to 
phenomena, at the same time that it explains how, by means of 
jthe Analogies of Experience they are determined as objects. 
Of the defects of this view of the modal determination of 
objects, a good deal has been said already, and more will be 
said in the next chapter Here it is sufficient for us to 
recognise that, as was already indicated in the first chapter of 
the Introduction, the reflexion which brings into view the 
connexion of things with each other according to the Analogies 
of Experience, a reflexion which is implied in the modem 
scientific view of nature, is a real advance toward a more 
accurate and complete view of things And it is an advance 
gained m the only way m which a new development of human 
knowledge is possible, le, by -a transcendental regress, which 
makes us aware of elements previously working in our con- 
sciousness, but not previously attended to And it is of no 
little interest to examine how Kant proves that such a regress 
IS at once necessary and legitimate 

He begins by speaking of the connexion of phenomena by which 
they are determined as objects as a connexion of them in time, 
which is the form of inner Sense and therefore of aU perception. 
This view is afterwards supplemented by a somewhat imperfectly 
developed theory of the relatipn of inner to outer expeiience ; 
and the fact that, in the first instance, Kant pays regard only 
to connexion in tijne, must be considered as a result of the 
lingenng psychological view of the Deduction— as if its object 
were to explain the process whereby a succession of sensations 
or perceptions is turned into an experience' of objects which, as 
such, are in space, Kant, however, more and more worked him- 
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self free of tins idea, and substituted for it the true conception 
of a transcendental regress as, not an account of the genesis of an 
intelligible experience out of elements that existed before it, but 
an attempt to realise all that experience is, and to bring to 
light all the elements implied m it. Tahing the argument as 
it stands, however, we may paraphrase it as follows . 

Experience, as the objective determination of phenomena, what Kaait^ 
really means their determination as necessarily connected in 
time, « ^ , as connected in time according to certain rules which 
are a and which, therefore, are not dependent upon the 

sequence in which these phenomena, as mere determinations of 
sense, are presented in the subjective experience of the indivi- 
dual, or in which he may arbitrarily choose to combine them 
in his imagination In other words, we recognise a perception 
as referring to an object, only in so far as we recognise it as 
necessaiily related in time to our other perceptions according 
to certain general principles, which are not derived from the 
actual succession of our peiceptions, but which determine that 
succession (as they determine aU other successions). But to 
recognise such a connexion is not to recognise something which 
could be given to us from without , it is simply to discover a 
connexion which our intelligence necessarily introduces into 
the data of sense, in the very process of synthesis by which it 
constructs them into perceptions. 

How, what is Kant’s way of proving this thesis ^ As usual Anises 
with him, we have a dialectic which turns upon itself and^eStlra^® 
reconstitutes the premises from which it starts. In other piienomena 

as in time 

words, he begins with the supposition of that, as known inde- 
pendently of the categories, which in the end he shows to be a 
possible experience onlj by means of these very categories 
For his purpose is to show that it is only through the applica- 
tion of the categories that objects can be determmed as existing 
in time, and as in time exhibiting phenomena which succeed or 
coexist with each other. But at first he seems to speak as if 
such time-relations of phenomenal objects could be given apart 
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from the ( 3 ategories, and as if the categories were needed merely 
to universalise them. ^Thns, he tells ns that the conception of 
objects as existing, changing, or coexisting in time, does not 
directly involve any necessity of connexion between them. If, 
then, we confine ourselves to what we apprehend, what is to 
become of substance, causality, and reciprocity 2 What nght 
can we possibly have to add to the perceived facts what is not 
given in them ? If all I perceive is the ea^s^ence of an object 
at a particular time, what can possibly give me a right to say 
that the object remains in existence and maintains its identity 
with itself beyond the moment when I am perceiving it : still 
more, as the principle would seem to involve, to say that it 
exists throughout all time ^ If all I perceive is a particular 
change, how can I ever be authorised to say that the succession 
which I see now is determined according to a universal rule 
which holds good for aU time 2 If all I perceive is a particu- 
lar co 6 x%ste 7 ice, how can I have a right to say that the co- 
existmg objects are determined as such according to laws of 
reciprocal dependence, which hold good not only in this case 
but always and everywhere 2 Obviously in each of these cases, 
I am bringing a particular phenomenon under a category or 
universal form of relation, and so giving to the determination 
of a particular fact a umversal value But what gives me the 
right or the power to do so 2 How can I thus subsume the 
particular case under a law which carries me so far beyond it 2 
Kant’s answer is, that I must so subsume the particular case 
under the universal rule, because otherwise I could not bring it 
into relation with the possibility of knowledge , and it must be 
capable of being so subsumed, otherwise it would be as good as 
nothing for 

Kow, what does this mean 2 Does it mean that, the parti- 
cular case being given in its complete determination as a sub- 
jective appearance, I then, in order to determine it as an 
objective fact, bring it under the category, for which it is 
marked out by somethmg in its character as an appearance 2 
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Or does it mean simply that, if 1 take a particular object 
merely as particular, without thinking of the conditions under 
which it can be known as such an object, I need not think of 
it as determined by the category ; but that the moment I liegm 
to think how it is possible that such an object should be 
known to me, I see that such a category is necessarily implied 
in it 2 I have already said a good deal on this subject ; but, as 
Kant generally discusses it with reference to the Analogies of 
Experience, it seemed best to reserve the full consideration of it 
for this place. First, then, let us look at one or two of the 
most defimte passages on the subject ^ 

'' Axioms are synthetic a ^prwti principles which are 
immediately certain. Kow, it is impossible to combine one 
conception with another synthetically, and yet immediately ; 
for we need a third mediating principle to enable us to reach 
beyond the first to the second. Now, as philosophy is nothing 
but rational knowledge according to conceptions, no prmciple 
can be found in it which deserves the name of an axiom We 
can have axioms in mathematics, just because we can give 
intuitive construction to our conceptions, and so ^ envisage ’ 
their objects For thus we are able immediately and a prwr% 
to connect the predicates of such objects with them. Thus we 
can see at onqe, e g , that three points always lie in one plane. 
On the other hand, a synthetic proposition based on mere con- 
ceptions, cannot be immediately certain, the proposition 
that ‘ everything that happens has its cause ’ ; for here I must 
look about for a t&rtvu/ni guid^ which I can find only in the 
conditions of the determination of the time of phenomena in an 
experience, and I could not immediately and directly derive 
such a principle from conceptions alone. Thus, we see that 
discursive principles are quite different from axioms or intui- 
tive principles.'' ^ 

“ This proof does not show that the given conception (eg.,Qt 

^ One of the clearest passages, A. 737 , B 765, has been already quoted, p. 475. 

2 A 732; B. 760. 
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that which happens) leads directly to another conception (that 
of cause) , for such a transition would be a leap in the dark 
which could not be justified What it does show is that 
experience itself, and so the object of experience, would be 
impossible without such a combination.” ^ 

In the Transceridental Analyhc, we have deduced the 
prmciple that all that happens has a cause, by considering 
what is the one condition of the objective possibility of a con- 
ception of that which happens. We have proved, in short, that 
the determination of an event in time, and therefore the event 
itself, as a fact of experience, is impossible, if it does not stand 
under such a dynamic rule. And this ip the sole ground of 
proof possible in such a case , for it is only as an object is 
determined for it, accordmg to the law of causality, that the 
idea of the event has objective validity or truth ” ^ 

That all that happens has a cause cannot be inferred from 
the conception of that which happens ; rather, it is the prin- 
ciple in question which shows how alone we can attain a 
definite empirical conception of that which happens ” ^ 

These passages show us clearly what Kant is seeking to 
PHncipteo^^ express He starts with Hume’s difSculty, that what we call a 
SSt be cause and an effect are two phenomena which we apprehend 
demSfoom Only as Standing in a time-relation to each other He admits, 
event therefore, that in itself the conception of an event or change 
^ does not %mmediately involve the conception of causality, does 
^ not immediately imply a universal relation of succession 

between the two phenomena in question Tor, he goes on to* 
ask . where can we find such a proof ^ The only attempt to 
give one, is the argument that what happens is accidental, and 
what is accidental has necessarily a cause in something else. 
But what do we mean by a thing being accidental ^ We do 
not mean merely that we can think the opposite, but rather 
that, as it did not exist before, it does not now exist by any 

lA. 7S3; B 811 787; B 815 

^ 3 A 301 ; B 357 ; cf also A. 722 ; B 750 
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inherent necessity, but only because something else causes it to 
exist. But this is just the principle of causality. Por, to say 
that which comes into existence has a cause, is just to assume 
the principle of causality. If, then, we simply take the con- 
ception of an event in this way, abstracting from the conditions 
under which it can be known to us as an objective fact, we 
must allow to Hume that the principle of causality is expli- 
cable only as an illegitimate conversion of the mere repeated 
succession of like impressions into a belief in the necessary 
sequence of different objective phenomena 

When, however, we look at it in this way, we bemn to see itimpuestiie 

reduction of 

that a further criticism of Hume’s doctrine is necessary To gJocISon^of 
say that an event or change occurs, means for Hume only that 
one particular impression follows another in consciousness It 
is subject to this reduction, or on the tacit assumption of it, — 
i e., on the gTound that in perception, we have given only one 
impression and then another after it, — that Hume denies the 
principle of causality. What he really shows is that the bare 
consciousness of perception after perception, or rather of impres- 
sion after impression, does not contain in it any necessity of 
relation Or, in other words, reducing an event to terms of mere 
sense-perception; all that we find in it is simply the conscious- 
ness of impression after impression connected by the relation 
of time It is of such a sequence, and not of a change in an 
object, that Hume is speaking when he says that it does not 
involve any umversal relation of causality ; for he himself 
admits that we can reach the objectivity of a relation only 
through its supposed universality. When Kant, therefore, in 
answering Hume, admits that the principle '"that all that 
happens has a cause,” involves a synthesis, m which we go 
beyond the conception of what happens, he is speaking from 
Hume’s point of view, and reducing the sequence to that 
which alone, from that point of view, it can be, %.e , to a mere 
consciousness of sequence of impressions, a perception of a 
sequence of perceptions. He withdraws, in fact, from the 
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perception of what happens all determination by conception, 
and then asks simply whether the residuum would give us 
causality , and he answers that it would not.^ 

Now, it is well to follow out the consequence of this a little 
further. (ih, possible determination of things as m time are 
three they may last through time, and they may succeed each 
other, or coexist with each other in time But in such a con- 
sciousness as we have described, there is no room for co- 
existence, since its states are always successive , and there is 
really as little room for permanence, since the impressions of 
no two moments are exactly alike, and even if they were, this 
would constitute no identity between them. To say that we 
recognise a perception as identical with another can mean only 
that it is a perception of the same object , and of this objective 
reference we empty our thoughts just in so far as we confine 
ourselves to our perceptions or impressions as such. In fact, 
sequence is the only relation in time with reference to which it 
is possible even to suppose that it could be given in perception, 
and we shall soon find reason to question whether even this 
could be so given J 

Now Hume, in his earlier treatise, had maintained, with 
some inconsistency, that we can through impressions be con- 
scious of the relations of coexistence in space and succession 
in time, and then he had proceeded by means of these relations 
to explain away the conceptions of identity and causality. 

In dealing with the first of these principles he had made 
matters easy for himself by assuming at the outset that identity 
IS actually given to us in perception, in so far as the impressions 
which we have in successive moments are not different in con- 
tent 2 For, on this assumption, he had only to explain why like 
impressions, received after an interval, are referred to the same 
object — a difficulty which he solved by supposing that we 


^ The question whether it can be even so much as this, is not here con- 
sidered. 

^ Cf. Green’s Introduction to JSvm^B Treatise^ § 236 8cq, 
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confuse like impressions, before and after the interruption, with 
identical impressions, and that we invent the fiction of a con- 
tmuous existence of an object, which is not an impression, to 
explain the recurrence Causality, again, he explained as a 
conception generated by the recurrence of two different im- 
pressions in succession (which are, of course, identified at every 
recurrence as the same or of the same class), and by the in- 
creasing tendency of the mind, as afiected by this recurrence, to 
pass from the one impression to the “ idea ” of the other. 
Eeciprocity he did not deal with, but it is easy to see that, on 
the same method, he would have been able to generate it out 
of the repeated coexistence of different impressions ; nor would 
any great difficulty have stood in his way in such an explana- 
tion, seeing that he had already prepared the way for it by 
treating the relations of things in space as given directly in 
our impressions, m spite of the successive character of the 
latter. 

In Hume's later work, the discussion upon identity dis- 
appears, and with it the difficulty of generating permanence, 
coexistence and succession out of the same perceptive con- 
sciousness, which is, as Hume describes it, a “bundle or 
collection of impressions and ideas, succeeding each other in 
perpetual flux or movement ” For, he has now to deal merely 
with the one perceived relation of succession, and the parallel 
cmceived relation of causality. Further, the omission of the 
discussion upon identity has made it easy for him to treat the 
consciousness of an objective change as nothing more than the 
perceived presence in our consciousness of one impression after 
another. Hence, in order to the reduction of the knowledge 
of objective changes to impressions, nothing more is needed 
than the confusion of such a consciousness of impressions as 
succeeding each other m time with the successive impressions 
themselves. 

Now, there seems no ground to believe that Kant ever read 
the Treahse, But his argument carries us back to the con- 
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ceptions of the To'eahse, m so far as he adds coexistence to 
succession, and permanence to both, as “ modes ” of Time, and 
thus raises the question not as to causality alone, but also as 
to substance and reciprocity. And it is to be noted that he 
dwells on the impossibility of getting either permanence or co- 
existence out of a consciousness which is merely successive, 
and that he clinches his argument by pointing out that neither 
the succession nor the coexistence of different phenomena can 
be perceived by us, except as relations of the states of the 
permanent In other words, he throws on the perceiving con- 
sciousness the weight of all the different relations of its matter 
which it will have to bear, if all the determinations of objects 
in time are to be explained out of the time-relations of impres- 
sions , while he also points out that these time-determinations 
are not isolated from each other, so that one of them could be 
explained without the others. And, in particular, he shows 
that the other time-relations of phenomena have for their basis 
the consciousness of a permanent self-identical object, which 
does not change with the change of its successive states. 

“ The three Analogies of Experience are nothm^ pnp- 
ciples for the determmation of the existence of phenomena in 
time, according to all its three inodes — their relation to titne 
itself as a quantum, (the quantum of existence, %.e , duration), 
their relation in time, regarded as a series or succession of 
moments one after another; and, finally, their relation in time, 
regarded as havmg a certam breadth or compass in which all 
^existence is mcluded at once. Such a unity of the determina- 
tion of time IS completely dynamical, , time in it is not 
viewed as that in which experience immediately determines its 
place for every existence. That indeed is impossible, seeing 
that absolute time is no object of perception, with which 
phenomena could be brought into relation. But the rule of the 
understanding, through which alone the existence of phenomena 
can get synthetic unity m accordance jvith the relations made 
possible by time, determines for every phenomenon its place in 
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time, and so determines it a pTwri for all time, and for every 
time ” “ Our Analogies, therefore, exhibit the unity of nature, 

as it manifests itself in the connexion of all phenomena under 
certain exponents, which can express nothing but the relation 
of time (in so far as it embraces all existence within itsell^ to 
the unity of apperception, which can reahse itself only m a 
synthesis according to rules. Taken together, what they express 
IS, that all phenomena lie, and must lie, in one Nature , since 
without this a jprioTi unity there could be no unity of ex- 
perience, and, consequently, no determmation of objects in 
expeiience. 

In regard to the manner of piovmg these transcendental 

scendental 

laws of nature to which we have recourse, and the charac- ueduction of 

the Analogies, 

teristics by which it is distinguished from other ways of 
demonstration, I shall make one remark, which must be of the 
highest importance as a prescription which we can lay down 
beforehand for every attempt to prove mtellectual principles 
which contain an a ‘priori synthesis If we had endeavoured 
to prove these Analogies dogmatically, from conceptions, — 
if, in other words, we had attempted m this way to prove that 
nothing exists except what is found in a permanent object, 
that every event presupposes somethmg m the previous state 
of things on which it follows according to’ a rule, and, finally, 
that the states of things that coexist are determined in relation 
to each other according to a universal rule of coexistence, — all 
our endeavours would have been in vafn. For, it is impossible 
to pass from one object and its existence to the existence of 
another or its manner of existence merely by means of the 
conceptions of them, however carefully we may analyse these 
conceptions. What, then, was left for us to do ? All that 
was left for us, was to take our stand upon the possibihty ol 
experience, as a form of knowledge in which all objects must 
finally be capable of being given to us, if the ideas of them are 
to have objective reaJlity for us. In this tertvmi quid, the 
essential form of which consists in the synthetid unity of the 
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apperception of all phenomena, we found certain a jpnor% con- 
ditions of the complete and necessary determination of all 
phenomenal eidstence in time, without which even the empin- 
cal determination of time would be impossible In these, 
therefore, we discovered rules of the a pnori synthetic unity 
of experience, by means of which we are enabled to anticipate 
its facts ” ^ ^ 

^It IS worth while to notice howKant here states the principles 
which are to be proved by means of the idea of the possibilitv of 

existing in " 

Mqu^md ®^P®rience. The first is the principle that aU that exists must 
found in that which is permanent, m., that all existence is 

Imowntous summed up in permanent substances and their states Now, 
Kant maintains that the mere conception of an object does 
not imply that it is a permanent substance. It is seen to do 
so, only when we reflect that we cannot know any object as an 
existence in time, unless we refer our perception to a substance, 
which we conceive to remain the same through all changes of 
its states or determinations Again, the conception of an event, 
if we think of it simply as the coming into existence of some- 
thing that did not exist before, may be analysed as we please, 
and we cannot get out of it any necessity of connecting it with 
any other event which preceded it in time . but when we ask 
how we come to know that something happens, or begins to be, 
we have to recognise, that for us nothing can begm to be except 
the state of a permanent object, and that that state can begm 
to be only as determmed according to a universal rule in rela- 
tion to some previous change. Finally, we cannot, from the 
mere conception of coexisting things, draw the inference that 
they reciprocally influence each other’s states, but this inference 
becomes necessary whenever we reflect on the conditions under 
which such a relation of existence can become known by us , 
for then we find that we cannot connect the states of sub- 
stances coexisting, except on the presupposition of such influ- 
ence. ^ 


^A. 215-17; B 262-3 
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Kow, I have already indicated the point of view which we 
have to take up in order to appreciate Kant^s argument It is 
confused somewhat hy the fact that, following Hume, Kant 
does not, m the first instance, divest the perceptions of that 
qualification by conception, which he afterwards shows to be 
necessary to them in order that they may become elements of 
experience. No doubt he corrects this when he speaks of the 
perceptions as a mere manifold, which imagination takes up in 
succession as it is given. But, if we take as our starting-point 
the consciousness of objects as existing in time, — of events as 
occurring in time, and of the states of different things as co- 
existing in time, — we already presuppose that determination of 
perception by the necessary relations expressed in the cate- 
gories which Kant seeks to prove. The objects of such a 
consciousness are already conceimd objects, and not merely 
sense-perceptions Hence, in the process of showing the neces- 
sity of the determination of perceptions by the categories, Kant 
IS obliged to withdraw from objects perceived the attributes he 
had lent them He is, in fact, simply showing that objects 
cannot have for us the predicates which we attribute to them 
in our ordinary consciousness, except by the aid of a principle 
which in that consciousness we usually leave out of account ; 
and so is teaching us to rise above the natural abstraction m 
which we take objects as if they were things in themselves, 
given as objects in space and time, but otherwise unrelated 
either to each other or to the self. 

fTe may put it thus : — ^the point which Kant would prove 
IS, that in relation to possible experience, the perceptions view 
become qualified by conceptions, and hereby are determined 
as cases of universal laws, while in themselves, as perceptions, 
they express mere particular facts. Now, the real meaning of 
this process lies in this, that the ordmary consciousness in its 
determination of objects abstracts from, or neglects, the sub- 
ject for which they are. Thus, things are conceived as exist- 
ing, and events as taking place, without reference to the fact t 
VOL I. 12 L 
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that they are objects for a subject, or to the conditions under 
which alone they can become such objects Hence, when we 
correct our abstraction and restore the conditions which were 
left out of account, we seem to be attaching new conditions to 


those objects, whereas all that we do is to call attention to 
conditions hitherto overlooked From this point of view, then, 
it may fairly be said that, when we consider things in relation 
to the possibility of knowing them, we find a new light thrown 
upon them which was not there so long as we took them as things 
in themselves, determined to be what they are independently of 
any such relation It is in this sense that Kant’s assertion of 
the phenomenal character of the objects of experience reaUy 
throws so much light on them. And it is open to us, from 
this point of view, to say that objects, considered without refer- 
ence to the possibility of knowing them, have not the predicates 
that belong to them when considered in that referencel^ 
obJeSs^ If we ask how our ordinary conception of objects needs to be 
ta^-Mktions remoulded by this reference to the subject for which they are, 

are knowii « , . 

through uni- the auswer is that, taken apart from their relation to the 

cipies subj*ect and the conditions under which that relation can be 

established, objects ^appear as merely particular, le, not as 

instances of any principle that goes beyond themselves Thus, 

when I say that I am conscious of an obj'ect as such, I appear 
to be expressing merely that which is present to me now and 
here, but which may never be presented again. When I say 
that I am conscious of an event as occurring, I appear 
to be saymg merely that one phenomenon makes room for 
another in my perception, without any implication of a 
universal relation between that which comes to be and that 


which disappears And when I say that I am conscious of 
two objects as coexisting, this does not seem to involve any 
correlation that goes beyond the moment of time in which they 
are so determined. But, when I reconsider these propositions 
in the hght of the idea that the objects I am speaking of are 
objects known,— objects, therefore, which imply a subject, and 
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which are capable of being united with the self-consciousness 
of that subject, as one subject through all the variety of its 
experiences, — I begin to see that this determination of objects 
implies conditions which I have not yet taken into account. 

And these conditions, according to Kant's argument, are just 
the dynamical relations of substance and accident, cause and 
effect, and reciprocity. Ko object can exist for us through an 
impression of sense, except in so far as the content of such 
impression is referred as a quality or state to some object, 
which is permanent and so independent of the impression. 

STo events can be conceived as occurring simply because 
one impression makes room for another, unless the con- 
tent of the impressions so referred to a permanent object, 
are conceived as necessarily connected by a law which is 
independent of the particular impressions or states in my 
subjectivity And no coexistence can be established, unless 
our successive experiences have their content referred to 
different objects which are permanent, and which are fixed as 
m one time by a law of necessary dependence — a law which 
determines their succession in ou.r consciousness and is not 
determined by it 

Kow, it IS to be observed that this process may, in one^How the wn- 
point of Yiew, be described as adding to perceived objects 
predicates which^ are not analytically contained in them, but 
which are combined with them only in relation to the possibility 
of knowledge. For, taken apart from this possibility, the objects 
are considered to present themselves as mere particulars, and 
not as particular instances of umversal principles : — particular 
objects in a particular time and space, with respect to which 
we cannot know whether they will ever again present them- 
selves in time and space , particular events, as to which we 
can never know that they are connected with any general 
conditions under which they must occur , particular co-exist- 
ences, of which we cannot know that they are more than 
accidental coincidences On the other hand, nothing is really • 


[these prmca- 
bles adds to 
four previous 
knowledge of 
these objects. 
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added to the conception of the objects by this new synthesis, so 
far as these particular objects or events are really hrmon 
objects and events , since, as such, they must contain all 
the conditions that belong to known objects, howeier little 
these may be present to the consciousness of the individual 
who knows them Hence, from this pomt of view, the move- 
ment of thought which enables us to recognise the conditions 
under which the particular obj'ects are known as they are 
known, leads us to withdraw from them, as apart from these 
conditions, the qualifications which they seemed to have when 
they were taken as things in themselves, t r , as objective facts 
given independently of any relation to a subj'ect. 

The meamng of Kant’s argument then, in its first aspect, is 
that it calls attention to the conditions under which objects oi 
facts are known, and shows that they are known as particular 
objects or facts, only in relation to a self-consciousness, which 
always determmes its objects through universal prmciples 
As relation to the subject is part of the idea of the object, so it 
IS an object only as determmed by principles which make it 
no longer a mere particular Prom the point of view of the 
possibility of experience, therefore, we may ennch our empirical 
knowledge by recognising, m each empirical fact as such, a 
determination by umversal principles. On the other hand, 
from the point of view of the perceived object, if we take that 
object as what it was originally supposed to be — as an object 
merely given to the understandmg and not determined by it — 
we find that we must divest it of the qualification it seemed 
to have, and reduce it to bare perception or sensation Like 
the wiU-o’-the-wisps in Goethe’s allegory, we suck out the veins 
of gold that made the clay image stand, and it falls together 
m a confused heap, as a mere ‘manifold of sense.’ How, ad- 
mittmg for the moment that this manifold could be apprehended 
by sense as a senes of subjective states succeeding one an- 
other in time, it can be shown that, out of this mere succession, 
we could not get any objective consciousness whatsoever , and 
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that the categories must come m to add to perceptions something 
not contained in them, ere we can reach such a consciousness. 

But the addition now takes a slightly different appearance. It 
IS not that the object or fact, taken as a particular object 
or fact, cairies with it no consequences beyond its own imme- 
diate existence or occurrence in this moment and at this spot ; 
for we now discern that its determination as a particular object 
for us involves imiversal principles, which carry us far beyond 
its particular existence. But it is that, taking the mere per- 
ception or impression of sense as it really is, we find that 
it does not contain the determination m virtue of which it 
represents to us particular objects Now there is in Kant 
a certain want of adjustment in these two aspects, which makes 
it difiBcult for us to see whether he is speakmg of what is 
given in sense as it really is, — ^in which case he is speakmg of 
that which in itself cannot be an object of knowledge, and 
which, therefore, requires to be combmed with a conception 
not in it, ere it can become such an object , or whether he is 
speaking of the particular object of knowledge, which is not 
recognised as being determined by umversal principles but 
which really is so determined, — m which case he is speakmg of 
an object which is not only perceived but conceived, and which 
we need only to understand in oraei* to se.e that it is not 
a mere particular, but an instance of a law. 

After this general explanation of the method of Kant’s 
dedi^tion, we may now go on to consider how he applies it to 
each of the Analogies of Experience — to the principle of Sub- 
stance, to the pnnciple of Causality, and to the principle of 
Reciprocity. 

The piinciple of the permanence oJ[ sub^nce, as stated^ in fhl 
the first edition of the Critigm, is that all phenomena contain 
the permanent (substance) as the object itself, and the change- 
able as Its mere determination, i e., the manner in which the 
object exists.” In the second edition, the formula is — “ In all 
change of phenomena the substance is permanent, and the 
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I (Quantity of it in Nature is never either increased or dim- 
inished.” The formula of the first edition brings out more 
definitely the twofold aspect of the principle, as involving 
a correlation of substance and accident, each of which is 
determined in relation to the other , while that of the second 
edition starts with the assumption of the fact of change, and 
goes on to refer the changing to the permanent as its necessary 
presupposition 

Now, the former mode of statement corresponds most 
exactly with what we should expect from the general account 
of Eant’s method Tor, according to that method, we should 
expect him to prove that, while the mere conception of an 
object does not necessarily imply that it must be conceived as 
a permanent substance in a changeable phase of its existence, 
we are obliged so to conceive it whenever we consider the con- 
ditions under which alone we can know objects. In other 
words, we should expect him to show that the distinction of 
an object from the peiception of it, which is implied in its 
determination as an object, cannot be made except by the 
application to it of a category which determines it as, or 
changes it into, the consciousness of a substance manifestin^^^^^ 
itself in a special accident , or, passing from the category to the 
schema, the consciousness of an absolutely permanent object in 
•a special changeable phase of its existence The deduction''’**^ 
would, therefore, consist of two parts ; first, of the proof that 
the mere conception of an object in abstrado does not imply 
that it is a permanent substance which manifests itself in 
changing states , and secondly, of the proof that such a deter- 
mination of the obje’et is necessary whenever we consider how 
it has become known as an object to us As a matter of fact, 
however, Kant’s argument takes a somewhat diiferent course, 

— VIZ , the courae indicated for it by the foimiila of the second 
edition , and what he attempts to show is, not that any object ' 
for us must be determme d as a permanent subject* of change- 
able states, but rather that no consmousness of change is 
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I jossible whic h is no^a consciousness of the sequence of states 
in a perma ngnt substance, and that no consciousness of the co- 
existenc e of objects is possible which is not a consciousness of 
the coexistence of such changing or changeable states m different 
p erman ent substances In other words, he does not directly 
attempt to connect the idea of an object as known by us under 
conditions of time, with the idea of permanence in change, but, 
taking his stand on our consciousness of objective sequence and 
coexistence, he endeavours to prove that such a consciousness 
presupposes the consciousness of permanent substances, in 
which, and by relation to which, such sequence and coexistence 
are determined. And his language is in agreement with this view 
when he speaks of this category as '"put under the head of Eela- 


tion, rather as being a condition of aU the other relations than 
as itself being one of them.’'^ The principle of substance is thus 
proved with a double indirectness, %e, not as the principle 
involved in the determination of an object as existing for us ip 
time, but as a principle presupposed in those other principles, 
by which objects are determined for us as changing or co- 



existing ^ 

Now, one reason for this anomaly might be found in 
that Kant was following Hume in his Inqwiry. For in 
s^^Jhat work, which was the only source of Kant's knowledge of 
the idea that the only fact underlying the consciousness 
of necessary relation is sequence of impressions, is applied only 
to the causal principle, and not to the principles of identity (or 
substance) and reciprocity. And, as I have already indicated, 
half the plausibility of Hume’s argument *is due to this limita- 
tion. For, it IS only the principle of cafusality which could 
even he su^osed to be generated from impressions which are 


iA187;B 230. ** 

3 Or at least the only direct source It has heeii maintained that Kant’s 
view of Hume was partly derived from Beattie, whose Essay on the Natme of 
Truth was trahslated into ^German in 1772 (Vaihinger, I 347) The know- 
ledge to be got from this source would not, however, affect the pomt we are 
here considering 
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always successive ^Indeed, when Hume had once identified 
the seq^uence of impressions with the consciousness of such 
sequence, and had assumed that the consciousness of such 
sequence can be given apart from any other consciousness, he 
could easily explain how custom should generate necessary 
relation out of repeated consciousness of sequence Now, Kant 
does not, in this connexion, directly attack Hume’s assumption 
that the sequence of impressions involves a consciousness of 
such sequence But he points out, first, that such a conscious- 
ness of inner sequence cannot explam the consciousness of the 
permanent, which is implied in all deteimination of objects in 
time ; any more than it can explain the consciousness of a co- 
existence of objects, the impressions of which are for us neces- 
sarily successive Hence, secondly, it cannot explain even the 
consciousness of objective sequence or change, which we can 
have only on the presupposition of the former, and in contxa-\ 
distinction from the latter.^ We cannot get the permanence, 
coexistence, and succession of objects all out of the same sub- 
jective sequence of impressions, even supposing we were to be 
conscious of that sequence And as these relations of thx 
as in time are known only m connexion with, and in distinction 
from each other, we cannot get from it any one of them in 
sense required, unless the relations of our sequent impressions^^ 
are determined by principles which are not given in the*'^*^ 
impressions themselves. 

But there is another and more important reason for the 
the Aesthetic indirect way m which Kant deals with the principle of ^ 
cau sality, which, however, cannot be fully stated till we have 
exammed more closely the nature of his Deduction of it In 
that Deduction, Kant seeks to show that the determination of 
things as permanent substances is the presupposition of all 
determination of them in time, and especially that it is pre- 
supposed in the determination of succession and change in 
them. To un,derstand this proof, however, we have to recall 
the metaphysical exposition ” of time in the Aesthetic, and 

I 
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especially Kant’s assertion that time is not a general conception i 
which expresses the common element in many particulars, butj 
that, on the contrary, particular times are limitations of thet 
one time which is their presupposition. Thus all time- 
relations, whether of coexistence or of succession, presuppose 
t he unity of t ime. Kow, the Analogies are principles for the 
determmation of the existence of phenomena in time according 
to its three modes, — according to their relation to time itself as f 
a quantum (the quantum of existence, le, duration) ; according | 
to their relation in time, as a senes of moments or times (one 
after another) , and agam, according to their relation in time, 
as having a certam breadth or compass in which all existence 
is included (at once).” ^ But the first of these relations is, 
according to Kant, the basis and presupposition of the other 
two , in oth er J^ords, we cannot determine phenome na as 
sequent or coexisten t, except as we r^er them as states to 
objects which persist or endure throughout all time To prove 
this, we must consider, on the one hand, the idea of time and 
the different lelations which it makes possible, and, on the 
other hand, the conditions under which objects may be deter- 
mined, according to their different possible relations. Now, 
while, as we have seen, the consciousness of time, in its unity 
or identity through all difference of times, is the presupposition 
of the relation of coexistence and succession, yet time in its 
unity IS nothing but the presupposition of these relations. 
Time, mdeed, is the mere form of the relations of phenoip^a 
which are determmed as coexistent or successive, and therefore 
it might be argued that we cannot perceive it by itself either 
in its unity or in its differences* We cannot take time as a 
permanent unity and date phenomena in their succession or 
coexistence in relation to it, any more than we can take time 
in its changing difference and, m relation to ifc, recognise 
objects as permanent. But, in determining phenomena as suc- 
cessive or coexistent, we presuppose the unity of time, and 
^ Als emem Inbegnff alles Daiseins (zugleich) 
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therefore we are obliged to refer them to objects which are 
permanent, and which as such “ represent the unity of time 
“ Change can be apprehended only through the permanent and 
as the alteration of it Tor the distinction of the times in 
which things are, can be perceived in them only as parts of one 
and the same time All change is only division of time, 
therefore, there must be something which exists through the 
whole time, because the whole lies always at the basis of the 
division. Therefore, the substance is the substratum and the 
changing is only the mode of its existence’' ^ We can, in fact, 
connect successive phenomena as in time, only as we determine 
them as states of a permanent object. Hence Kant declares 
that "'only the permanent changes,” and that which has no 
permanence — that which passes away absolutely and is not 
contained in anything else which abides — cannot be determined 
as changing , for if anything were thus successive, its different 
parts could not be connected as in one time We might be 
inchned to ask whether, on the same principle, we must not 
say that " only that which changes is permanent ” , for it is 
obvious that we cannot determine anythmg in relation to the 
unity of time, except in so far as we also determine it in rela- 
tion to the difference of times But Kant does not put it in that 
way , because he conceives that, while we know particular times 
as parts of one time, yet this does not mean that the one time 
IS presented to us fiist, and that then we determine particular 
times by limitation of it, but merely that, in determining 
particular times in relation to each other, we presuppose the 
unity of time But, as we are not conscious of the difference 
any more than of the unity of time by itself, this means that 
we do not at first determine the object as permanent, and then 
connect its successive phenomena as its changing states, but 
that, in connecting phenomena with each other as successive 
changing states, we presuppose the peimanent identity of the 
substance. This way of looking at the matter explains why 
1 Erdmann^s NatUt ogre m Kant^s Kntik, § 79 
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the principle of substance is regarded by Kant merely as a pre- 
supposition of the othei analogies, and especially why Kant 
starts, not with the idea of an object existing through time, 
but with the idea of change, and why he proves the principle of 
substance as well as that of causality as necessary to the know- 
ledge of change. Change, as we shall find, is with Kant the 
empirical fact which is at the basis of all other empirical facts, 
in such a sense that we might even say that the main work of 
Kant was to make the consciousness of objective change intelli- 
gible ; or, in other words, to explam how changing phenomena 
could be brought into relation to the unity of thought and 
subsumed under it. Hence, we find him, on the one hand, 
insisting that change can never be other than an empirical fact 
which belongs to the objects as given, and which is not capable 
of being anticipated by pure thought , for the pure unity of 
thought — which, even when it becomes self-conscious, is con- 
ceived by Kant to be purely analytic — could not, of course, give 
rise to the idea of change On the other hand, he does not, 
indeed, insist upon the idea that change is the fundamental fact 
m all experience , but he constantly assumes that it is so, and 
he directly states that motion is the central fact in all external 
experience^ And, if we may here anticipate the result 


^ In th.e Introduction to the Metaphysical Mudiments of Phydca, R. V. 317 , 
H IV 366 “The fundamental determmation of anything that is to he an 
object of external sense must be motion , for by motion alone can that sense 
be affected To this also the understanding reduces all the other predicates 
of matter which belong to its nature Hence natural science is nothing but a 
pure or applied doctrme of motion ” As, accordmg to Kant’s doctrine (especi- 
ally as it is developed m the second edition of the Critique), inner sense is 
simply a consciousness of the successive process of determination from withm, 
by which the determinations of sense from without are taken up, and by 
which the consciousness of external objects is thus generated, we may say that 
motion IS the fundamental fact of experience But this subject will be dis- 
cussed in the next chapter When Kant says that “ by motion alone can 
external sense be affected,” he cannot be taken to mean that the thing in 
itself moves and so stimulates our senses, (which ^ ould mvolve the absurdity 
that the thing in itself which, ex hypothesi, we do not know, is known as 
material substance,) but merely that external objects can be known only as 
moving or movable substances. 
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jXant’s whole discussion of the Analogies of Experience, we find 
jthat the way in which he answers the above question as to the 
possibility of change as a fact of experience, le, the possibility 
! of its being brought under the unity of thought, is to point out 
— first, that it must be conceived as the change of a permanent 
object, which through all changes remains one with itself, but, 
secondly, that all the successive changes of substances must 
be conceived as necessarily connected, and lastly, that they 
must be conceived as the reciprocally determined changes of 
the parts of an unchangeable whole. In this way the facts of 
the changing phenomenal world are, as it were, brought back 
under the unity of thought, though not even thus perfectly 
harmonised with its pure self-identity For, it is to be observed 
that what we have in the laws of substance, causality, and 
reciprocity, is only ''Analogies” of experience, le, something 
in experie nce which, though not id entical, is jpq^?y5 ?^wi& 
^lations of pure thought to itself shown in the judgments of 
relation , as analysed by formal logic The identity of the 
subject with the predicate in the pure categorical judgment 
thus appears, in relation to a changing matter given under con- 
ditions of time, as the permanence of substance under the 
change of its states, the analytical connexion of reason and 
consequent in the pure hypothetical judgment, when applied to 
successive events or changes, appears as their necessary 
sequence; and the analytical unity of the genus with itself 
in all its species, as the necessarily contemporaneous changes 
of the parts of a permanent whole Thus conceived, the 
changing world of phenomena is subsumed under the schema- 
tised unity-in-difference of pure thought, in which, even as 
judgment, the difference is transparent Or, to put it other- 
wise, the world of objects in aU its differences in tune and 
space, IS conceived as an anctlogon of the pure unity of apper- 
ception , and IS so made capable of being joined with the con- 
sciousness of that unity, though it can never be identified 
therewith 
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remove it by 
fmtrodttdng 
ithedeteinDiiia 
tion of objects 
as in space 


Before criticising this view, it is, however, necessary to refer 
to a modification of it which Eant himself suggests in the^S^* 
second edition of the Cntigue Kant’s argument is that, as 
special times are limitations or determinations of the one timej 
which remains identical with itself through all the change of: 
times, so all the special determinations in which an object in 
time manifests itself are to be regarded as modifications of an! 
object which remams one with itself through all their changej 
The object in time must endure while it changes, because all 
times are determined as successive in the one time , and this, 
as time is not perceived by itself, means that the connexion of 
successive states must be determined as a succession in the one 
substance. To this it may be objected that to say that “time 
itself does not change,” is hke saying that passing away does 
not itself pass away. So far the endurance of time and the 
permanence of the changmg might even seem to mean only 
that the moments of time never cease to pass away, and the 
eltanging never ceases to change perpetual flux would 
therefore sufficiently ‘‘ represent” all the permanence that is in| 
time 1 To try to extract, from the necessity of determining! 
change as in time, the idea that the quantity of substance that 
changes can never be increased or diminished,” seems to be 
absurd. For time has no quantity except continuance, and a 
continuity of change would therefore seem to be all that is, on 
this ground, required in the object. In the interval between 
the first and the second edition, Kant seems to have become 
aware of this, and to have come to the conclusion that time 
itself can be represented only in relation to space, and that 
therefore the principle of substance can be applied only to an 
object which is not merely in time, but also in space Thus, 
in one of the manuscript notes on the first edition which have| 
been recently published, we find him declaring that the proof 
(of the principle of substance) must be so given that it applies 
only to substances as phenomena of external sense Conse- 

^ For a perpetual flux never changes its relation to time 


k 
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' quently, it must be drawu from space, which, with its 
determinations, exists at all times Now, m space the only 
possible change is motion,”^ a change in the relative 
Iposition of objects which remain otherwise unchanged. Un- 
fortunately this new view of the matter is not introduced 
into the deduction of the principle of substance in the second 
edition, but only brought m, in certain general supplementary 
remarks upon the principles of the pure understanding Thus 
I Kant declares that “ m order to supply something permanent 
in perception which corresponds to the conception of substance, 
we need a perception (of matter) in space , for space alone is 
determined as permanent, while time and all that is in inner 
1 sense is m constant flux.”® How, this would seem to involve 
that in treating permanence and coexistence as well as sequence 
as modes of time, Kant was referring to things as in time 
determmations which they have only as being also m space 
Time and space by this reciprocal qualification give, as it were, 
new dimensions to each other , for it is the relation of time to 
space which, in the first instance at least, enables us to tlnnV 
of coexistence as a mode of time , time in itself being merely 
a relation of transitory movements as after each other, until we 
regard what Newton calls the " vhy]VAAa& t&nipons” while it 

'Erdmann, KacUrane za Kanfs KrUik, § 80 , ef §§ 77, 79, 81 Erdmann 
suggests that the reason why the Deduction was not remoulded, was that this 
would have involved also a complete remoulding of the chapter on the 
Schematism, in which the categories were schematised only in relation to 
time In fact, in the first edition, inner and outer expenenoe seem often to be 
taken as co-ordinate, and, therefore, the prmciples of pure understanding have 
to be stated generally, and in a way that makes them applicable to both In 
the second edition, inner expenenoe is regarded as dependent upon outer 
expenenoe, or as ansmg in the return upon self from it; and, as a conse- 
quence, outer expenenoe takes the place of expenenoe in general If this 
thought had been fully worked out, the “ Metaphysical Rudiments of Physios ” 
would have been absorbed into the Cnfogae This subject has been refeired to 
above m the chapter on the Deduction of the OcUeyorm and will be more fully 
considered in the next chapter 

?B. 291 

» Kant’s Dkeermeon, §14 R I 319 , H II 408. “ Though time is of one 
dimension, jnet the ubiquity of time (if I may use an expressi*^ of Newton’s), 
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is the relation of tune to space which enables us to t.hinV of 
space (m itself merely a relation of parts which exist together 
with each other) as enduring through different tim es . Thus, it 
is as schematised in reference to space as well as to time, that 
the self-identity of the object, (which remains one with itself 
through all its differences, m correspondence with the unity for 
which it IS,) becomes translated into the maintenance of its 
quantum or the multitude of its external parts, which makes it 
capable of occupying space A.nd in this connexion, TTant is 
led to what seems a direct contradiction of his assertion that 
the existent in time must be permanent.^ 

"What essentially characterises the sub^ance, which is possible 
only m space, and under spatial conditions, and, therefore, only as ' 
the object of external sense,is that its quantum cannot be increased 
or diminished without substance coming into existence or bem^ 
annihilated , for the quantity of an obj'ect, which is possible 
only in space, must consist of parts which are external to each, 
other, and these, therefore, if they are real (something moveable^ 
must necessarily be substances On the other hand, that which! 
is regarded as an object of inner sense may, as substance, have 
a qiMnivm which does not consist of parts outside of each 
other, and its parts are, therefore, not substances, nor should 
their coming into existence or their gomg out of existence be 
regarded as the creation or anmhilation of substance Their 
increase or diminu tion is, therefore, possible without prejudice 
to the principle of the permanence of substance ” ‘ 


external sense 
can be 

regarded as a 
^ pertmnent 
Substance. 


by which all things sensible are }iomewhe7e^ adds to the quantity of real things 
another dimension, in so far as they, as it were, liang upon one moment of 
time For if you picture time as a line produced m infimiunif and coexistents 
by lines applied at right angles in any point of time, the superficies which is 
thus generated will represent the Mundus Phmnomenon both m its substance 
and its accidents. ’ 

1 Metaph Anfangsqrunde, ch. III. K V 405 ; H IV 437. In the next 
chapter we shall have to deal with Kant’s argument against Idealism, in which 
he contends that inner experience derives its time-determination by reference, 
not to a substance underlying its changes, but to the external sitbstarUla 
pliaenoTMimi in space. 
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Changes in (The proof of the principle of substance in relation to changing 
t Bi^cipie of objects determined in space would, as appears from the indica- 
w^ch thfs tions which Kant lias furnished, have followed the same course 

would 

necessitate ^s that which IS now giveu in relation to time. It would have 
rested on the idea that any change other than the motion of 
the parts of matter relatively to each other, any change which 
involved the diminution or increase of the substance moved, 
would make the consciousness of such motion impossible. For, 
as we do not perceive space itself, we cannot determine changes 
of place m it except as movements in a substance which repre- 
sents space, ^ e , which is as unchangeable as space itself , in 
other words, we must determine them as changes of the position 
of the parts of a substance which, as a whole, remains unchange- 
able This is well expressed in another manuscript note of 
Kant. '^If substance endures while accidents change, but 
substance apart from accidents is the empty abstraction of the 
substantial, what is it that endures ^ All that in experience 
can be distinguished from the changing is the quantity ” 
of matter), “ and that can be estimated only by the greatness of 
the merely relative effect” (of different matters) ^'in similar 
external relations The principle of substance, therefore, can 
be applied only to material bodies.”^ The last words mean 
that the mass or quantity of a substance in any material object 
can be estimated, only by considering its relative effect in pro- 
ducing motion as compared with other bodies moving with the 
same velocity. Of course, no such estimate can be applied to 
the whole world, but only to the parts of substance in relation 
to each other Hence the assertion that the quantum of 
substance in nature is capable' neither of increase nor of 
diminution, does not mean that we know the world in space 
as a definite and limited quantum, of which each particular 
substance is a part. We have no experience of the world as a 
whole, or of its relation to empty space; and, indeed, the 
attempt to determine the world as either limited or unlimited, 
^ ^ Erdmann, NcLchtrage, § 81 
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gives nse to an antinomy, which Kant solves only by showing 
that, as we can never complete the synthesis of objects deter- 
mined as in space, we can never represent the world as a whole. 

The only meaning, therefore, which can be given to the assertion 
that the quantum of substance in nature is constant, is that in 
the relations of different substances to each other as moving, 
there is something which presupposes a constant relation of all 
substances to the space they occupy. In other words, we can- 
not determine them as changing place in relation to each 
other, unless we presuppose that there is no change in their 
character as occupying space. And, therefore, if we say with 
Kant that they occupy space in virtue of the repulsive and 
attractive forces they exert towards each other, we must say that 
relatively to each other, the parts of matter are determined by 
forces which vary in inverse ratio to some function of their 
nearness to, or distance from each other, according to an 
unchangeable law. 

As to this general hne of proof, we may remark that it ThePnndpie 
starts with the conceptions of the Aesthetic, according to which ^^tbe 
space and time are represented as mfinite given wholes, and all tionTf^^’ 
particular spaces and times are reached by the determination Analogies, 
of these given wholes . but it immediately corrects this repre- 
sentation, by pointing out that these mfinite wholes are mere 
forms of relation, which are not apprehended for themselves, 
but only as the presupposition of the determination of phe- 
nomena in space and time m relation to each other, !For, 
while we cannot directly relate phenomena to space and time, 
it is only on the presupposition of the permanence of their 
relation to the time and space which they occupy, that we can 
relate them to each other As all times are in one time, which, 
however, is not perceived as one, but is simply a permanent 
form of relation ; so, Kant argues, all changes are in one sub- 
stance, which does not pass away, since, if it did, it could not 
be determined even as passing away. And as all spaces are in 

one space, of the continuity of which they are determinations, ^ 

VOL. I 2 m 
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and as space also is not perceived, but is simply a permane 
form of relation so all determination of objects as changu 
their relations in space, as moving, presupposes a permane 
substance in which such relative changes take place But (sm^ 
all our knowledge of external objects is based on their chan{ 
or motion) this means that all our determinations of objects j 
in space and time, are determinations of their states as changir 
or changeable in relation to each other , determmations whic 
would be impossible unless we presupposed a substance whic 
remains identical with itself through all the change of its part 
Hence, we cannot determine phenomena in relation to eac 
other as in space and tune, unless we regard each phenomeno 
as a changeable state of a permanent substance. Only as s 
determined can a phenomenon form a term in a relation c 
succession or coexistence which can be referred to objects 
This, indeed, looks like saying that the phenomena must b' 
presupposed as objective in the very acts by which they an 
referred to objects. But this apparent circle really means tha 
the reference of a phenomenon to a permanent object, and it 
connexion with other phenomena according to laws whicl 
determine its relations to them m time and space, are differen 
aspects of the same process which are only ideally separable 
Or, to put it m a slightly different way, it is only as thej 
relatively determine each other’s place and time according tc 
universal laws^ that they are referred to a world of objects 
which remains one with itself through all the differences ol 
spaces and times , and, conversely, it is only on the presup- 
position of such unchangeable identity of the whole, that the 
relative determination of the parts becomes possible Kant’s 
expression of this is somewhat obscured by the way in which 
he separates the proofs of the different Analogies, showing first 
that change implies permanence , then, that change can only be 
known as determined by previous change , and, finally, that the 
succession of states in different substances imphes a reciprocal 
determination of each by the others. But he partly corrects 
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this imperfection of statement by treating the first analogy as 
the mere presupposition of the second ; and, as we shall see, he 
shows also, though less distinctly, that the second may be re- 
garded simply as the presupposition of the third. For each 
partial substance can be defined only as a “ complex of mere 
relations ” ^ to the others, and the phenomenal identity of the 
whole is known only as the necessary presupposition of all 
relative determination of the parts by each other. 

. The relation of the principle of substance to the other 
analogies as merely their presupposition, is expressed most 
defimtely in the following passage : — 

" The determinations of a substance, which are nothing but 
its special modes of existence, are called its accidents. They 
are always real, because they relate to the existence of the 
substance. (Negations are only determinations which express 
the non-existence of some determination in the substance.) 
Now, when we attribute to such real or positive determinations 
a special existence in the substance (as when we regard motion 
as an accident of matter), we call this existence %nherence, in 
distinction from the existence of the substance, which we call 
sicUisteTbce, But this way of speaking gives rise to many mis- 
conceptions, and it would be at once more definite and more 
accurate to say that the accident is onl^ the mode in which 
th e existence of a substance is positively determined. Yet we 
must acknowledge that, by the conditions of the logical use of 
our understanding, we are constrained, as it were, to isolate 
that in the existence of a substance which can change while 
the substance remains, and to set it, as an accident, over 
against that in the substance which is permanent and funda- 
mental; hence also we put this category under the head of 
Eelation, rather as being the condition of all relations than as 
being itself one of them.'' ^ 

In this paragraph, Kant emphasises the truth that it is 
through the accidents and their reldtions that the substance 
1 A* 265 ; B 321. 2^, 186, B. 229 


For tbe 
substance is 
nothing spart 
from Its 
accidents 


/ 


Thislimita> 
tion of sub- 
stance Kant 
regards as due 
not to the laws 
of thought, but 
to the sensuous 
Gondittcms of 
our know- 
ledge? 
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exists for us. The substan c e, in fact, is nothing in itself apai 
from its accidents and their relati ons. Yet we find ourselve 
obliged^' by the conditions of the logical use of our undei 
standing to distinguish two aspects of the real, the permanen 
i and the changeable, and to refer the latter to the former a 
I predicate to subject. And Kant fears^that this duality in ou 
determination of objects may easily lead to the idea of a deter 
mination of the object m itself, as a substance apart from th( 
determination of its accidents and their relations. It is, how 
ever, only in reference to the determination of the reciproca 
relations of the phenomena which we call the accidents oi 
substances, that the determination of them as substances has 


any value Kow, Kant holds this to be just one of the cases 
in which the determination of things in our experience does 
not conform to their determination in pure thought. In an 
object of pure understanding, only that constitutes its inner bemg 
which has no reference (as regards its existence) to anything 
fdifferent from itself But contrariwise, the inner determina- 
jtions of a substanha phenomenon in space are nothing but 
ffrelations, and it is itself nothing but a complex of mere relations 
Sor we know it only by forces which are active in it, either to 
attract other substances or to prevent other substances from 
penetrating it ” ^ In other words, Kant opposes the merely re- 
lative determination of phenomenal substances, to that absolute 
determination of them which is demanded by pure thought, 
and he finds in the form of space, under which phenomena are 
given to us, the reason why thought can determine objects only 
in relation to each other, so that the permanence which we 
attribute to them as substances, is only the permanence of 
'certam relations. Conversely, if we could determine objects in 
pure thought, (which would be necessary if we were to deter- 



mine them as things in themselves,) we should determine them 


purely by predicates ""which mvolve no reference of them as 
regards their existence to anything different from themselves.’* 


^A. 265 5 B, 321 
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ere, therefore, we have another reappearance of the analytic 
idea of thought in contrast with the synthetic idea of knowledge, ' 
and farther the condemnation of the latter as phenomenal, just 
because it is synthetic. Kant thinks that we do not know 
objects as things in themselves, because we do not find an 
inner being in them, apart from their actual determination in 
relation to other things. And this means that it is only the 
connexion of phenomena, of our ideas, with each other 
according to necessary laws, which makes us refer them to 
permanent objects distinct from our perceptions. We have no 
consciousness of the object as a permanent substance apart 
from our consciousness of the causal, or reciprocally causal, 
connexions of phenomena And it is just this fact which we 
discover when we ask what is meant by the existence of an 
object for us, ^ e , when transcendental reflexion forces us, in the 
determmation of objects, to take account of the self for which 
they are. In other words, when reflecting on the conditions f 
under which permanent objects come to exist for us, we see 
that they can do so only as the phenomena referred to them 
form part of a context of experience determined by universal 
laws, and that the object itself,” the " transcendental object,” 
IS nothing apart from that context — though, pnor to the trans- 
cendental reflexion, we naturally regard it as something which 
exists in itself, and is revealed to us as so existing^ If,' 
however, it were so revealed to us, we should be able to 
determine it in itself, by predicates which did not involve 
its relations to other things and their predicates But, just 
because we know things only in their relations to each other, 
we must say that the things we know are only phenomenal, 
only existences for the self, and not real things independent 

of it ^ 5 



1 A. 104. 

2 B. 67. •* Kow, through mere relations a thing in itself is not known ; 

wherefore we may fairly judge that, as by our external sense nothmg but ideas 
of relation are given to us, that sense cannot contam anything but the relation 
of an object to the subject, and not any inner determinations which belong to 
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view due to 
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tion of thought 
HS purely 
an^ytic. 


Now, how should all this he interpreted from the pomt ( 
view which has been tahen in our previous ciitieism of Kan 
if we reject his view of the analytic movement of though 
and with it the conception of tiie regress on self-consciousnes 
as hemg a regress upon that which is more abstract and simpl 
than the expenence it explams ? The ordinary consciousness 
no doubt, takes objects as things in themselves, and that in tw( 
senses. It takes them as things which are determmed n 
themselves, apart from relations to other thmgs and from thf 
changmg predicates which they receive from such relations 
and it also takes them as things which have their determma- 
tion apart altogether from their relation to the conscious self 
Hence to it the demonstration, that the object has no deter- 
mmation for us apart from its relations to other things, and 
that these relations are eontmuaUy changmg, would seem to be 

the object in itself ” A 284 ; B 240 “ Through mere conceptions, it is true, 

I cannot think of anything external without something internal, just because 
conceptions of relations necessanly presuppose given things, and are not 
possible without them But in our perception of objects something is con- 
tamed which does not lie in the mere conception of a thing, and it is this 
which supplies the substratum which could not be known through mere con^ 
ceptions, to wit, a space which, with all it contams, consists of mere relations 
—formal, or it may be also real, relations It is, therefore, impossible for me 
to argue that, because nothing can be represented by mere conceptions without 
somethmg absolutely internal, the same must be the case with the things 
which fall under such conceptions, and that in the perception of these things 
there can be nothing external without somethmg absolutely internal beneath 
it ” Here we have, on the one hand, the necessity of pure thought, which 
anses out of the nature of judgment m so far as any object is supposed to be 
determined by it, ^ e the necessity of separatmg the object of thought from its i 
predicates and regardmg it as something simple and primary, somethmg deter- 
mmed in itself, to which they are attached ; and, on the other hand, the idea 
that as perception with us takes the place of the subject in the judgment of 
knowledge, and as the form of perception is essentially a form of relation between 
elements which are different and external to each other, so our object can only 
be a substratum or permanent possibility of oertam relations But, it might 
be asked, how should pure thought take the form of judgment, and so give 
rise to the duality of subject and predicate, which, again, interpreted ontologi- 
cally, passes into the duality of substance and accident here referred to^ 
This, as we have seen, is a difficulty for which Kant’s view of pure thought 
provides no solution (see above, p 451) No answer can be given, except that 
pure thought is taken by Rant as already judgment, which it could not be if it 
' were not in some sense synthetic 
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the denial that we have any real knowledge of the object at all, 

Kow, Kant at once vindicates and gives a new sense to the 
ordinary consciousness of phenomena as objective, when he 
shows that the permanence attributed to them as objects is not 
the permanence of things as determined by predicates which 
are independent of their relations, but the permanence of the ; 
laws of relation which maintam themselves in all the changes || 
of the special determinations of objects , a permanence which * 
itself presupposes the permanence of the objects related, though 
only as terms in such relations. But, while Kant thus 
advances to the idea of objects as determined only in relation 
to each other, or as subjects of relations, he treats the demand 
of the ordinary consciousness for a non-relative determination 
of things as, from the point of view of thought, a legitimate 
demand, a demand that arises from the very nature of the 
intelligence ; and he regards the fact that we are confined to a 
relative determination of things as a result of the mediation of 
our knowledge by sense and its forms Because objects can 
exist for us only as we combine or relate to each other the per- 
ceptions or phenomena through which we know them, it is 
maintained that we cannot know them as they are. though the 
universality of the forms of synthesis explains why we sujopose 
that we do know them as they are, independently of our per- 
ceptions. Hence, the relativity of the objects to each other is 
immediately connected with their relativity to the subject, and 
this relativity to subject is opposed to their reality as things 
in themselves. 

How, it is undoubtedly true tliat our consciousness of objects 

01 3i in 

cannot be logically separated from a conscidusness of their rela- ro^^ons 
tions, and that a consciousness of the permanence of theS)^et^^^ 

^ nature of our 

objects in the change of their relations, cannot logically 
separated from a consciousness of the permanence of the 
laws of relation m all the change of the determinations of 
the objects But, to suppose that the recognition of this 
relativity of the objects of our knowledge is equivalent 
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to the denial of the real objectivity of the things s 
determined, would imply that we have some idea of real object 
or things in themselves as dives*ted of such relations. It wouh 
imply that we can at least fhinh, if we cannot know, an objec 
absolutely out of all relation But where are we to get sucl 
an idea ? ^ That we ever think we have it, is a result of th( 
imperfection of that self-consciousness which goes along wit! 
our first consciousness of objects. But, in fact, so far is i1 
from being true that we can or must think any object as in itseli 
unrelated, that on the contrary we are unable to think of it 
except as related. And our recognition of relations as im- 
plied in our thought of an object is, therefore, merely a step 
to correct that thought by completing it. {Again, it is equally 
true that the consciousness of the object as essentially related 
to other objects, — or, in other words, the consciousness that it is 
knowable only as its phenomena are connected in one context 
of experience with the phenomena of all other objects, — ^implies 
and leads to the consciousness that it is essentially an existence 
for a self. But, when Kant regards this recognition of the 
relativity of objects to the self as reducing them to mere 
phenomena, behmd which things in themselves are impenetrably 
concealed, we are obliged to point out that the relation of 
objects to the self, — ^the very relation implied in speakmg of 
^thmgs as objects, — cannot involve the negation of their claim 
to be objects in distmction from the subject. This Kant him- 
self shows us, when he points out that the consciousness of self 
IS possible only as the seK is distinguished from, and related to, 
the object For we need only to remember that a self, strictly 
speaking, does not ^ist except as self-conscious, in order to see 
that a denial of the reahty of the object is also a denial of the 
^ reality of the self for which it is. To say that the permanent 
object exists merely in the determination of the connexion of 

^ l^ought, according to Kant liimself, is essentially judgment ; and, as such, 
it is at once the reference of an object to itself and its relative determination 
by a predicate which distinguishes it from, and connects it with, other objects. 
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our experiences by universal laws of causality and reciprocity, 
may convey a truth, if it teaches us not to isolate one element 
m the determination of the object from another, or the deter- 
mination of the object from its relation to the self. But it is 
misleading, m so far as it suggests the idea that the object is a 
determination of a merely subjective consciousness which knows 
only its own states. For, if we can have no consciousness of 
the self except in distinction Irom and relation to the Object, 
we may, indeed, say that the consciousness of self includes the 
consciousness of the object and goes beyond it, but we are not at 
liberty to speak of the latter as a mere state of the former. 

Otherwise we fall into the old confusion of the return upon the 
self, which implies and presupposes its distinction from the 
object, with a regress upon a subject for which there is as yet 
no object, and which therefore is not for itself a subject of 
knowledge, ^ e., is not, properly speaking, a self at all) 

^ The result, then, is that Kant is right in saying that the 
recognition of the permanent identity of the object through all 
its changes is necessary, as the first determination of an object in 

should correct 

relation to, and in distinction from, which we can be conscious our first con- 

of self. But, as it is in relation to the subject that objects in^ 

space and time are determined as objects, we must, in a 
sense, regard their permanence as phenomenal ; ^ e , we must 
regard the permanence of matter in its occupation of space as 
not belonging to it, so to speak, in its own right, but as the 
necessary attribute of the object of consciousness as such. But 
as the self-externality of the object is not its externality to 
consciousness, and its occupation of space is not exclusive of 
consciousness, so when we realise the relation of the object to 
consciousness, we see that those attributes given to the object 
in abstraction from the subject, must be reinterpreted by that 



relation. In this sense, we may say that the permanence of 
the materi al wo rld is the analogon of the self-identity of thought , 
which in every object presented to it must seek and find its 
own product or manifestation..^ Th,e_J^SCt,.fepwevgj, 
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I raentific conception of the objective world, as a permanent 
I matter which m all its relative motions never ceases to 
maintain its occupation of space, lies in this, that it takes the 
object in its externality and difference as ultimate, and only so 
far makes it intelligible as it represents the same identical 
whole as maintaining itself in all changes of its parts But, in 
this there is a double contradiction ; for (1) that is taken as a 
whole which cannot be conceived as a whole, because no prin- 
ciple of unity in its difference is seen , and therefore also, (2) 
the relative change of the parts is taken as somethmg which is 
inexplicable from the identity of the whole, which it presup- 
poses In other words, matter, conceived as a thing m itself, 
wants at once a principle from which the differences of the 
object could be conceived as flowmg, and a principle to which 
they could be conceived as returning. The same difficulty, 
mutatis mutmd%% is to be found in the category of substance 
Itself, in so far as the apphcation of that category implies the 
reference of phenomena as transitory accidents to a permanent 
substratum, which yet has no determination apart from these 
transitory accidents which are its correlate While, therefore, 
that category carries our view beyond the transitory, and while 
m the substance we m^ppose ourselves to find something more than 
in the accidents, yet we do find m it only a unity which turns into 
the totahty of the accidents This dialectic we find in the system 
of Spinoza, whose substance, in which all finite parts are lost, 
immediately converts itself mto a sum of finite parts or modes. 
Kant’s use of the category does not betray the same contradic- 
tion so clearly ; for while he tells us that “ only the permanent 
changes,” he does not go on to say that only the changing is 
permanent, but takes change as the fact from which we may 
go back to the permanent And the necessary correction of 
the contradiction involved in the category with which he begins, 
appears only in the addition of other categories to it. We 
can, however, understand the progress of his thought only if 
we regard the first of the Analogies as an imperfect expression 
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of a truth which is restated in a corrected form in the second 
and third Analogies ; and, as we have seen, Kant himself indi- 
cates this, when he speaks of the first Analogy as merely the 
presupposition of the others^ This result, however, we shall 
be able to reach in a satisfactory way only when we have con- 
sidered Kant's method of proving these Analogies ^ ^ * 

The second Analogy, in the first edition of the Critique^ is 


^ ^ ,\! 


entitled ‘‘ The Principle of Production," and the formula in 
which it is expressed is : — " All that happens (begins to be) editK®*. > 
presupposes something upon which it follow^ accordmg to a 
rule " In the second edition the title given is, “ The Principle 
of Time-seq[uence according to the Law of Causality," and the 
formula given is * — All changes take place according to the 
l aw of the con nexion of cause and eiBfect " The second formula 
has the advantage of separating the category from the fact to 
which it is applied, and bringing, therefore, the idea of the 
subsumption of the latter under the former more distinctly 
before us. Kant begins his proof by callmg our attention to| 
the fact that the previous principle has already excluded the ; 
idea of absolute change, , of any change which involves the 
extinction of one substance, and the beginning to be of another. 
Changes can he known only as alterations in the special deter- 
mmations^or accj^ of a permanent substance. In fact, theyi, 
can, according to Kant’s principles, only be r elati ve alterations 
of the parts of a whole which is presupposed to be unchange- 
able — as unchangeable as the self for which it is.^ Presupposing 
then such unchangeable reality, Kant goes on to argue that the 
successive phases of it must be determined by the law of 
causality, o n the ground th at a change can be k nown as such 
only i f it be co nnected acco rd ing to the law of causality with 
a previous change. ^ 


^ Also when he speaks of the third Category in each class as incladmg the 
other two, (B 111.) 

®The self is unchangeable as the subject of knowledge This d.oes not, of 
course, affect the question of the permanence of the soul — a question which Kant 
afterwards discusses in the chapter on the Paralogisim of Raiiotial P^chology, 


* V V . 
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The statement of the question in this way, as we have seen, 
already involves a partial answer to Hume , as it brings to light 
the distmction between the consciousness of a real or objective 
succession, and the consciousness of our perceptions as succes- 
sive — the former being a consciousness of a succession in the 
permanent object, the latter merely of the successive synthesis 
apprehension involved in all consciousness of the object 
I whatsoever, whether the manifold of the object be deternuned 
as coexistent or successive. In both cases equally there is a 
subjective succession of ideas, and a synthesis of these ideas in 
which they are successively taken up and combined m the con- 
sciousness of an object. How, even if we could suppose that 
Jwe were conscious of such successive synthesis apart from any 
determination of an object by it, it would not be of itself the 






*5»6»yt^jconsciousiiess of a succession in the objects This we see if we 


t<^) 


I 


(Consider, (1) that succession in the object is only one of the 
determinations of the object, and that it must be distinguished 
{from all the other determinations of it, though these equally 
amply a successive synthesis ; and (2^ t hat it immediately pre- 
supposes the determination of the objects as permanent, a 
‘ {determination which could not be transferred to it' from the 
pynthesis of apprehension, which is always successive. 

f objective^ the distinction between real succession and coexistence. We 

succession any ^ v„ *- 

^^tiianit recognise that the succession in our apprehension of the mani- 
^ floatmg down a stream, corresponds to a succession 
permanence. ^ objcct , whilc wc as ccrtamly recognisc that the succession 
^ in the apprehension of the manifold of a house, does not corre- 
spond to any such succession. If^however, the determination 
of the succession in the object were derived sim|>ly from the 
consci ousness of the succession of our pe rceptions , such a 
distmction would be i mpos sible. Either the manifold would 
in all cases be combined as successive in the object, or it 
would not be referred to the object at all: ix, we should be 
conscious merely of a succession in our apprehensions. 
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rlfttfirmina tion of a s equence as^o]^ctiv€t the determina- 

tion of it as connected with a perception which precedes it 
according to a universal rule, — mean s, in short, tha t the con- 




g eneralise Hume’s^ theory is, therefore, fatal to it; for he 
seeks to denve one particular determination of objects from a 
consci ousness of that succession of our apprehensions which is 
invo lved in all determination of objects.^ On the other hand, 
if in Hume’s method we are to derive from the successive 
synthesis of apprehension the determination of objects as per- 
manent, as changing, and as coexistent, we must get them alii 
equally out of the subjective succession of our states , and we 
must be able to show how an association of perceptions, that 
we are conscious of only as continually changing, can generate * ' ^ ' 
a consciousness of permanent objects, which (1) do not pass 
away with the perceptions, hut (2) pass through different 
states, which states again are (3) determined both as successive 
to, and as contemporaneous with certain other states previously 
presented to us. How, for Hume as for Kant, the way to 
obj ectivity lay through necessity , for both had given up the | 
idea that we are directly conscious of things in themselves and ? 
can from them read oQ their qualities and relations What we I 
are immediately conscious of is only, as Hume contends, the^ 
succession of perceptions which change upon us every moment . 

Hence, it ' is only in* so far as we come to recognise between 
such perceptions a necessity of relation, which determines theiri 
succession in our consciousness and is not deternodned by it, 
that we refer them to objects But Hume regards this neces- 
sity as itself generated by custom, which establishes* an in- 
separable connexion between perceptions that have frequently^ 
followed each other. When such connexion has been estab^^ 
lished, so that the presence of the one perception necessarily 
brings the idea of the other as its consequent, we refer thi 
connexion to the object and regard our perceptions as corre- 
sponding to somethmg which is independent of them, HowJ 
Kant goes along with Hume, in so far as he holds that the 
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^cbanging 
^ except 
through the 
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imagination 
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sequent is necessarily connected with the antecedent But he 
rejects Hume's explanation of the way in which their connexion 
IS established for us , and he proves the inadequacy of that 
iSplanation by showing that it will not bear the weight which 
must be thrown upon it, if it is to be used as a general 
explanation of objectivity It looks plausible to say that a 
necessary connexion of perceptions as successive can be estab- 
lished between them when they are repeatedly given as succes- 
sive, and that when this consciousness of them as necessarily 
sequent is established, we regard them as objectively sequent 
But, as the perceptions are always successive, it is obvious that 
causality or necessary sequence, on this hypothesis, should be 
the only prmciple of objective connexion, and that we should 
never connect objects or their states as coexistent . nor, again, 
should we refei perceptions to objects which are permanent while 
^he perceptions change The plausibility of Hume’s whole explan- 
ation lay in the fact that, while he appears to get objectivity out 
of necessity, he really assumes, to begin with, that our successive 
perceptions are perceptions of changes m permanent objects, and 
not merely successive perceptions, of which one disappears 
when the other comes Such perception, (even if we’ admit the 
possibility of the genesis of a consciousness of necessity of suc- 
cession out of a consciousness of repeated succession) could 
produce only the consciousness of a connexion of different 
objects 'or perceptions, as necessarily presented in succession. 
But if Hume had assumed, to begin with, the consciousness of 
changes in objects, he had already assumed that very objective 
connexion of sequence which he had to explain as an in- 
separable association generated by custom. 

Kant’s proof, then, begins by the rejection of any explanation 
of the consciousness of real or objective sequence which assumes 
that changing objects are perceived by us. The object exists 
for us only through our own “ ideas ” and m them : we may 
even say that it is only an idea. But, nevertheless, it is quite 
true that “ our thought of the reference of knowledge to its 
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object carries with it sometbing of necessity ; for the object is 
r^axded as that which hinders the elements of our knowledge 
of it from c oming upon us pell mell and at haphazard, and 
causes them to be determined a priori in certain ways. For, ^ 
Just in so far as our ideas are to refer to an object, they must 
necessarily agree with each other m reference to it, i they must 
have that tmity which constitutes the conception of an object.” ^ 
l^’ow, when we are asking for the origin of this necessity, this 
constraint upon our ideas, it is no answer to say that we deter- 
mine the object so, because it is so determined in itself. With 
the thing in itself we have nothing to do ; nor can it constrain 
us to combme the manifold of our perceptions in any particular 
way. The thing in itself is, no doubt, the ground to which we 
refer the affections of sense, " in order that we may have some- 
thing which coi^^Kinds to the sensibility as a receptivity.” ^ 
!]^t these affections^become part of a consciousness of objects, 
not as they are given, but in virtue of a synthesis of imagina- 
tion, which takes up the given matter so as to combine it into 
images . Now, no doubt, this process is successive , but it does | 
not explain a consciousness of succession in the object so | 
imaged or apprehended, any more than it explains a conscious- 
ness of its permanence, or of the coexistence of its parts with 
each other. In all cases, therefore, we have to look for a 
principle^ that determines the mmd to put the manifold 
tog ether in a particular way m the objects, a principle which 
is not give n in the succession in which the elements of per- 
c eption are ta ken up by imagination , and this principle is noti 
less required in the case where the states of objects are deter-| 
mined as successive, in correspondence with that succession, I 
than in the case where they are determined as coexistent and I 
therefore not in correspondence therewith. For, "we take that^ 
which lies in our successive apprehension to be mere ideas, 
while we regard the phenomenon which is given to us through 
them as the object of these ideas, with which the conception 
lA. lOA 2A4S4;B. 522. 
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we draw from the ideas of apprehension is required to agree . 
though in truth the object m question is nothing but those very 
lideas as a complex unity Now, Kant goes on to say, this 
jtwofold consciousness of our ideas, as successive states of our 
^subjectivity, and as representmg states of objects which may or 
/ may not be successive, can be accounted for only in one way. 

I “ A phenomenon can be set over against the ideas of appre- 
^ hension as corresponding to them, and yet contrasted with them 
i as their obj'ect, only if it stands under a rule which separates 
I it from every other apprehension and which makes a special 
way of connecting its manifold necessary.*’ What, then, is the 
rule to which we must subject the perceptions in this case, in 
order that we may conceive them not merely as subjectively 
I successive (which they always are), but as representing a 
I succession of states in an object ? 

Now, Kant contends that no answer qan be given to this 
question which does not involve the principle of causality I 
can say that a subjective succession of perceptions corresponds 
to an objective succession of events, or, in other words, I can 
determine the subjective succession in my apprehension as 
representing a change in the states of an object, only in so far 
as I presuppose or discover that, in the moment when the 
change began, some phenomenon had come into existence which 
is the "condition of a rule” according to which the second 
perception must always follow upon the first. Or, in other 
words, I regard the succession of perceptions as repr^entmg an 
eve nt or change in a substance, in so far as I regard such event 
^ referring^ back to some othe r event as its necessary correlate. 

I iaid, conversely, in so far as we do not refer back a succession 
in our perceptions to an event or change in the previous time 
as its necessary correlate, we do not regard it as itself repre- 
senting an objective succession or event. In this latter case, 
the "coming to be” of the new perception for me is not 
^regarded as the objective "coming to be”. of the state of a 
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substance which it represents, le, I regard the sequence as* 
merely subjective, or as not representing an objective sequence, . 
though the synthesis of phenomena or sequents in my percep- 
tion may represent some other objective relation The new 
perception always drives out the old in my apprehension ; but ^ 

I can fix the succession as necessary and objective only so far 
^^s I regard it as determined in relation to a phenomenon in the ^ 
previous time, which may or may not actually have been 
perceived, but which in any case I regard as making the order ^ 
of my perceptions necessary. And if I did not regard the • 
change of my perceptions as having such a necessary correlate, I 
I should not regard it as representing a change in an object 
Kant expresses this thought as follows — ^‘‘In all ^i^pirical 
knowledge there is a synthesis of the manifold by imagination, 
and this synthesis is always successive ’’ In other words, in fn 

tion of 

whatever way I determine the manifold so as to unite it in the event as such 
conception of an obj'ect, I must always take up one element of 
it after another. But this, Kant goes on to say, does not 
determine how I shall conceive of the order m the object, 
which imagination might (as far as this sequence is concerned) 
make what it pleases. For the elements which I put together 
one after another, I may take as representing what stands in 
the reverse order in the object. Suppose, however, that the 
synthesis is a synthesis in which I apprehend an event or 
objective succession, then “the order is determined in the object , 
or, to put it more accurately, there is m it an order of successive 
synthesis which determines an object, so that something must 
necessarily precede, and when this is posited, something else 
must necessarily foUow. The perception of an event, therefore, 
involves an empiric judgment in which we think of a sequence 
as determined, ^€., as presupposing another phenomenon as 
previous in time, on which it must necessarily follow according 
to a rule. And if, on the contrary, I were to posit the 
antecedent, and the event were not to follow necessarily upon 
it, I should be obliged to regard it as a subjective play of my ^ 
von I. 2 N 
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imagination, and if I still held it to represent anything 
objective, I should call it a mere dream In other words, the 
condition on which I regard a particular succession of any 
perceptions as representing a change in the objective world, is 
that I regard it as a link m a chain of successive changes, each 
of which contains in it the necessity of the subsequent link, 
just as in time itself each moment contains the necessity of the 
\ following moment ^ And if, on this principle, I had objectified 
a succession of my perceptions by connecting it with some 
antecedent on which I regarded it as a necessary consequent, 
and then found that when the antecedent was posited, the 
consequent did not follow, I should immediately think myself 
to have been dreaming Tor it is just this thoroughgomg 
connexion of phenomena according to rules, which constitutes 
that objective reality in relation to which alone we can be 
conscious of ourselves. Kant's statement is only so far 
imperfect as the recognition of an event as a dream is only the 
reference of it to a diffeient place in the context of experience , 
whereas in the clause, ‘‘ if I still held it to represent anything 
objective," he seems to mean that apart from the reference 
of successions of phenomena to definite correlates in the 
preceding time, we should not be conscious of them as events 
lat all. In other words, just as an object would not be 
distinguished from a perception, unless it were conceived to be ^ 
permanent while the perception changes, so a change would not 
be distinguished from a succession of perceptions, unless it were 
* regarded as determined in relation to previous changes Kant 
would have expressed his meaning better, if he had said that 
a change not regarded as a link in the chain of connected 
changes, would be to us as a dream , and that if antecedents 
did not bring with them definite consequents, experience as a 
consciousness of objects in time could not exist , for " it is 

lA 201, B 243. 

® These, indeed, are not two separate things, for it is, indeed, through the 
objective succession of events that the succession of times is determined for us 
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only as a certain order in the time-relations of our ideas is 


necessary, that objective significance can be attributed to them,” 
and apart from such determination, “ we should have a play of 
ideas which referred itself to no object, le., our perception 
would not enable us to distinguish one phenomenon from 
another as respects its time-relation ” 


Now, as such a determination of phenomena cannot be giveniTheideaof 

I causality can j 

to US in sense, nor in the mere imaginative synthesis of sense-|]^^®^J^^j. i/y 
data, it must be derived from the understanding, as one of thd Sta^Tthe 

undei'staxxd*' 

conditions under which we bring the data of sense in thatmgiiafi 

^ previously 

determination of them as objects, which is necessary to their 


being brought into relation to the " I think.” This, indeed,^ 


seems to contradict all the observations usually made as to the 


conduct of our understanding For the view usually taken isj 
that it is the sequence of many phenomena which have been 
observed, compared and found to agree, which first guides us to 
the discovery of a rule according to which certain events always 
follow upon certain phenomena, and that it is only as a result 
of this experience that we are led to form the conception of 
a cause. If that were the case, the idea of cause would be 


empirical, and the rule of causality as accidental as the 
experiences from which it is derived; and its necessity and 
universality would be altogether fictitious.” In truth, however, 
" it is in this case exactly as in the case of other pure a \ 
ideas (eg, space and time), which we can extract as clear con-! 
ceptions out of experience only because we have ourselves put 
them into experience, and thereby brought experience into exist- 
ence.” ^ It is true that it is only after we have made use of 
the conception in experience that we can give it “logical 
clearness,” le., that we can be conscious of it for itself as a 


general principle , but “ a reference to it as a condition of the 
synthetic unity of phenomena in time, is the ground of experi- 
ence itself, and anticipates it as an condition.” 

£ These two points, then, are to be firmly kept m view • first, 

1 A 196 ; B 241. « 
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that I never refer seq[uence to the object and distinguish it 
from the subjective sequence of our apprehension, except on 
the basis of a rule which compels me to observe that order of 
perceptions rather than another, and that indeed it is this 
necessity which fiist makes the idea of succession in the object 
possible”, and, secondly, that this rule is not given in the 
sense, nor in the imaginative synthesis of sense-data, except in 
so far as the latter is determined in relation to the unity of 
apperception, which expresses itself in the category of causality 
But then the imaginative synthesis must be so determined in 
order that the consciousness of events as happening may be 
possible; or, what is 'the same thing, in order that the percep- 
tion of such events may be capable of being united with the 
consciousness of self^ 

We must remember always the conditions of proof or deduc- 
tion according to the transcendental method We have to 
deduce this, like the other prmciples of pure understanding, 
not directly from conceptions, but indirectly through the re- 
ference of these conceptions to something which is itself quite 
contingent, viz , possible expeiience For if this e , something 
as an object of possible experience) be presupposed, the prin- 
ciples of pure understandmg can be shown to be apodictically 
certain ; whereas if we take them by themselves (directly) it 
IS impossible a pr%0T% to know anything about them. Thus, no 
one can discover a basis for the principle that everything that 
happens has a cause, by means of those conceptions alone 
. . . But, though it needs proof, it is not to be called a 
dogma, but rather a principle; because it has the strange 
peculiarity that it makes possible the very experience which is 
its own ground of proof and in such experience requires always 
to be presupposed ” ^ In other words, if we take the conception 
of an event by itself, no analysis of that conception will enable 
us to discover the necessity of relating it to a previous event 
as its cause If, however, we consider how it is possible • for 
1 A. 737, B 765 
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us to come to the knowledge of it, or, in other words, how it is 
to be brought into relation to the I think,” we see that the 
meie fact that the event happens will not enable me to be 
conscious of it as happening An event, as a change in an 
object, can be known to me through my perceptions, which in 
themselves are merely successive states of my consciousness, 
only in so far as my imagination retains and connects them 
accordmg to universal rules of determination, and m this 
case the rules in question must express, (1) the reference of 
these states as successive to a permanent object , and (2) the 
conception of such succession as a link in a series of changes, 
each of which is determined in relation to a previous change 
Only in so far as imagination is determined in its synthesis 
by such rules, and in so far as we become conscious of it as 
so determined, can we recognise ” the successively appre- 
hended data of sense as representing to us an obj'ective change 
and not as a mere sequence in our perceptions. 

( The difficulty of understanding this view arises, as usual, toianationof 
from the twofold aspect of the judgment of knowledge, in which, 
as we must always remember, subject and predicate are not 
elements given apart and brought together without change, but 
in which each gets the character it has in the j'udgment only 
through the relation to the other into which the judgment 
brings it. If we forget this, the judgment becomes unneces- 
sary or impossible ; unnecessary, if the subject already has the 
" character which it gets as subsumed under the predicate, and 
impossible if it has not In truth, what Kant shows is not that 
a change, perceived as such, can be brought under the principle 
of causality, but that, if we take from the perceived change 
the characteristics which we give to it in recognising it as an 
effect, we reduce it to a^ mere sequence of perceptions which 
we could not recognise as representing a change, or, indeed, as 
representing anything It is in relation to the unity of ap- 
perception which expresses itself in the category of causality 
that a succession of perceptions can alone be determined as a 
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change On the other hand, it is only in relation to the deter- 
mination of the object as changing, that the category, which 
corresponds to the relation of reason and consequent in the 
hypothetical judgment, becomes schematised as a relation of 
invariable succession Apart from their relation in the judg- 
ment of experience, in fact, the subject would be a mere 
succession of perceptions, and the predicate would be a mere 
relation of the factors m an analytical judgment of pure 
/thought The main ambiguity that lemains is that which 
] arises from the way in which Kant, as it were, substan- 
, tiates perception and conception in their independence, and 
* refuses to recognise that they are merely abstract elements 
which are nothing apart from their unity. Hence, espe- 
i cially, he seems here to admit that the sequence of percep- 
» tions as combined by imagination is something of which we 
can be conscious for itself, apart from any determination of it 
tby conceptions. It is, however, obvious that, on Kant’s own 
principles, the consciousness of nature as an ordered system, m 
which all the elements are determined as in necessary relation 
to each other, is the necessary correlate of the consciousness of 
the unity of the self, and that the consciousness of the succes- 
sive process, by which this consciousness of an objective world 
is developed ex jparte nostra^ implies a reflexion which cannot 
precede the process itself 

IS, however, necessary at this point to notice a certain 
oai^ity want of adjustment between the category and the perception 
subsumed under it, which makes the argument of Kant more 
difficult to interpret in the case of the category of causality 
than in the case of the category of substance According to 
Kant, the (analytic) relation of reason and consequent is 
schematised in relation to time as the (synthetic) relation of 
essentially different phenomena which, though quite distinct, 
are yet necessarily connected in our experience In this way 
Kant meets the double objection to the category of causality, 

^ iR. 155 ‘ 
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the objection (which he had encountered as early as the Essay 
towards the Introduction of the Idea of Negative Quantity into 
Philosophy), that pure thought cannot explain change, and 
the objection suggested by Hume, that sense when it presents 
us with different successive phenomena does not enable us to 
estabhsh any necessary relation between them. Kant seeks to 
meet the difiSculty by the idea that thought m relation to sense 
IS brought into contact with the changing series of phenomena, 
and that between the different successive links it establishes 
a necessary relation, which is analogous to the identical rela- 
tion of reason and consequent in pure thought. This necessity 
of relation between phenomena (events) that are different, is 
the nearest analogon to the pure analytic relation of thought 
in the hypothetical judgment.^ 

Now, it is easy to see that this way of stating the matter toKant^J^^ 
gives rise to great difficulty, just because Kant conceives that, 

1 , « analytic and 

on the one side, there is the mere difference of sense, and on synthetic 

judgment, 

the Other side, the transparent unity of thought ; or, to put it* 
more definitely, that on the one side, we have an analytic con- 
nexion of thought, such as is expressed in the proposition, "If -- 
man is immortal, he cannot die,” and on the other side, a 
succession of events like the appearance of a flame and the ' 
sensation of heat, between which there seems to be no more I 
necessity of connexion than between day and night. And* 

Kant’s answer — ^that the identity of thought broken in rela-j 
tion to difference of phenomena in time, yet so far recovers 
itself as to establish necessary relations between them, and so 
alone determines their succession as objective — seems forced 
and artificial ; because, in this connexion at least, he seems to 
look for no identity continuing itself through the different 
events that are thus brought together as necessarily related ; 
and therefore their necessary relation appears to be a kind of 
miracle operated upon them by thought We have, however, 
to observe, that Kant is led thus to omit reference to the iden- 
tity that maintains itself through change, partly because he has 
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made, as he thinks, sufficient provision for it in the principle 
of substance The imperfection of Kant's statement lies mainly 
m the sharp way in which he has distinguished the identity 
of the substance and the necessity of connexion between the 
changing states, as if the latter were not just the expression of 
the former Tor in this way, the relation of cause and effect 
seems to be externally superadded to the relation of substance 
and accident, the former being the relation of the permanent 
to its successive states, while the latter is the relation of these 
states to each other But when the identity is thus left on 
one side, the relation of the successive states can appear only 
as a succession of quahtatively distinguished phenomena,between 
which no intelhgible connexion can be discerned Kant, how- 
ever, when he declares that the permanence of substance is 
merely the presupposition of the other analogies, points to the 
truth that the category of causality is not simply an addition 
to the category of substance, but that it is a higher form of the 
same idea In fact, science passes from the category of sub- 
stance to that of causality whenever reflexion has been carried 
so far as to see that what is wanted to explain phenomena is 
to discover not merely an identity urider their difference, but 
an identity in their difference And Kant again suggests the 
same idea when he insists on the continuity of change , for such 
continuity is inconsistent with the thought of any qualitative 
break between cause and effect, and makes us rather think of 
a process of transformation, in which an identity manifests 
itself and mamtains itself in continual chang^ 

In truth, as the categories are different phases of one 
thought, it IS impossible to work with more than one category 
at a tune , and the point of view expressed in the category ot 
causahty excludes the point of view expressed in the category 
of substance, just because it contains and goes beyond it. It 
IS the product of a more advanced reflexion, which brings the 
identity of substance into umty with the difference of the 
accidents, and views it as an identity which continually goes 
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beyond itself , m fact, it is just the notion which Kant found 
so paradoxical in his early essay, that the position or assertion 
of one thing is at the same time the position or assertion of 
something different from it A cause is just an identity which 
isjrggaafded as revealing itself in transition to another, which, 
r^^^^^Ttowev er, is ‘"not another ” ; for the identity is regarded as still 
expressing itself in it. Prom this point of view, we can under- 
stand why such opposite and apparently contradictory things 
should be capable of being said of the relation of cause and 
effect, why, from one point of view, the cause should be regarded 
as necessarily other than its effect, while, from another point of 
view, it is thought of as identical with it Por that which is 
thought of as a cause, is thought of as manifesting itself only as 
it goes beyond itself, while yet it is regarded as passing into and 
reproducing itself in the effect Hence, we are never satisfied 
till we have resolved the effect into a cause which is the unity 
of all its conditions, a unity which means just the effect 
analysed. Yet, on the other hand, the difference of cause and 
effect returns upon us, in so far as we are analysing a process 
in which the elements of the cause are disengaged from one 
connexion to reappear in another , and the difficulty thus 
suggested finds its proximate solution in the category of reci- 
procity. 

^Leaving this last point for the present, we may observe that 
the fundamental error of Kant lay in his partial acceptance of 
the pnnciple of Hume, “ that no idea or object considered in his 

^ . pure thought. 

itself, can give a reason for drawmg a conclusion beyond it;” 

% e., his acceptance of this principle as true for pure thought, 
thougJii not true for thought as schematised. In fact, as we 
have seen, if this view of thought were true, judgment, even 
analytical judgment, would be impossible; or, admitting its 
possibility, it would be confined to simple position and nega- 
tion — position as the assertion of a thing as identical with 
itself, and negation as the exclusion of all difference from it — 
and from this we could at the utmost derive pnly the categories 
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of quahtj and quantity. Tor, in the categories of relation the 
ideas of identity and difference, position and negation, are 
brought together and viewed as correlative aspects of the same 
thing J The simplest form of such relative conception is the 
idea of substance, 'i e , the idea of a unity in which the difference 
of the accidents continually disappears, but which yet is deter- 
mined only m relation to its accidents Hence, we necessarily 
think of it as continually reproducing the accidents, which as 
continually disappear in it This idea of the reproduction of 
the differences out of the unity is, however, only latent in the 
category of substance It is a second thought which comes to 
us when we realise that the substance, which we at first con- 
trast with its accidents as reality with appearance, is after all 
nothing except in relation to its accidents. When this second 
thought IS emphasised or becomes explicit, we pass from the 
category of substance to that of causality ; ^ , we get the idea 

of an identity which is negatively related to itself, or which 
manifests itself in going beyond itself and positing something 
other than itself, we get, in fact, the very idea which caused 
Kant so mucTi difficulty in his early essay. (^And the other 
difficulty specially suggested by Hume, the difficulty of 
establishing a connexion between phenomena given as different, 
is just the counterpart of this , for a thought which cannot go 
heyoTid its own identity, cannot bring back ^nto its identity the 
phenomena which are given in difference On the other hand, 
if we say that there is no 'possibility of isolating a thought so 
that it IS cut off from relation, (for even in our utmost abstrac- 
tion we cannot destroy the relativity of a conception to that 
from which we abstract, and indeed the effort of abstraction 
only makes the relativity more manifest,) we take away the 
ground for the opposition of thought and perception, and the 
necessity for the elaborate mediation between them, which 
Kant has contrived. Thus, the principle of reason and conse- 
quent ceases to ibe distinguished from the principle of causality; 
and the latter takes its place, not, indeed, as an absolute prin- 
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ciple, but as one of the principles by which the objective world 
must be determined, in the process of bringing it into relation 
to the unity of apperception 

I have already said that the proximate solution of the con- schopen- 

. bauere objoj- 

tradiction mvolved in the principle of causahty is to be found 
in the principle of reciprocity, into which it passes, when that^SLnto 
which is latent in it is brought to light. The principle of sub- 
stance emphasises the reality of the identity of the object as ^ ^ 
maintaining itself in change ; the principle of causality empha- ^ 
sises the reality of the difference of the forms in which the 
identity shows itself; but the category of reciprocity brings* 
both together, m the idea of a changing relation of substances * 
which through it maintain their unchanging identity. Now,^ 
we may best understand the necessity of this transition, and 
the way m which Kant expresses it, if we consider a special 
difficulty which has been raised, in connexion with Kant’s 
deduction of the principle of causality. ^Schopenhauer, m his 
criticism of the Gnt'ique, argues that Kant’s deduction would 
really prove too much; for it would involve that all objective^ 
sequence is causal, and that, therefore, any event must be the| 

•cause of any other perceived after it, night and day must be 
causes of each other. Now, to this a good answer can be made 
entirely from the point of view of the deduction itself. Kant 
is showi ng, imtjihat objective succession is always causal, tat 1 
t hat th e dete rmination of a succession of perceptions as referring i 
to a succession of states in an object, involves the principle of | 
causality . If Kant had meant to assert that all succession is | 
necessarily causal, he would have said what is obviously j 
absurd, and what could easily be refuted by his own illustration ;| 
for the successive positions of the ship going down the stream | 
cannot be said to be causes and effects of each other ; though,! 
no doubt, if we take all the conditions under which the ship is 
placed in its successive positions, we can discover a complete 
chain of causality between them, and Kant would be prepared 
to argue that such a succession of positions cannot be referred 
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to the boat as an object, without aid from the principle of 
causality. For what he contends is^ that there is no recogm- 
tion of a succession of states as in an object, which does not 
imply a recognition that such succession is determined by a rule 
which IS independent of any perception Day follows night 
and night follows day without either being the cause of the 
other 5 but if we consider what are the changes in the relations 
of the earth to the sun, we can find in the circumstances of the 
earth at each pomt of time the cause of the transition towards 
light or darkness through which it is passing. And the sup- 
position that we can do so is bound up with the recognition of 
the successive perception of hght and darkness as an objective 
change of the earth^s state In other words, the recogmtion of 
a sequence of ideas as representing an objective change is the 
recognition of that sequence as a link in a chain of changes 
which IS determmed by a general rule of possible perception, 
and not merely a sequence of states in the experience of an 
individual. 

When Schopenhauer adduces the sequence of musical notes 
or of day and night, as objective sequences which can be known 
without the causal law, we need only meet him with the ques^ 
tion. Where in these cases is the substance that changes ^ So 
soon as he is forced to put his objection into the form required 
to bring it into relation to the question of the possibility of 
knowledge, his error becomes obvious His instances must 
then be expressed thus — ^The instrument passes from one 
state of sound into another ; the earth changes from the 
measure of enlightenment which makes day, to that which 
makes night Of such changes no one will say that they are 
, not referred to a cause And we may quote in this reference 
the appropriate saying of Kant himself, ' Days are, as it were, 
the children of Time, since the following day with that which 
it contains is the product of the previous day.’ ” 

“ Mother objectiou of Schopenhauer is not unimportant and 
deserves 'to he mentioned He points out that that which we 
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call chance is just a sequence of events which do not stand in 
causal connexion. " I come out of the house and a tile falls 
from the roof which strikes me , in such a case there is no 
causal connexion between the falling of the tile and my 
coming out of the house, yet the succession of these two 
events is obj'ectively determined in my apprehension of them " 
How have we to criticise this case from the transcendental 
point of view ^ We know that successions become necessary, 
ix, obj’ective, for our consciousness, when we regard them as 
changes of a substance which are determined by a cause But 
it is shown here that there are successions in which the single 
members are changes of different substances. If substance S 
changes its state A into B on account of the cause X, and 
substance S' changes its state A' into B' on account of the 
cause X', and if 1 call the first change V and the second V', 
the question anses how the objectivity of the succession V Y' 
is related to the law of causality. Sequences such as Y Y' are 
very frequent, and our consciousness of the objectivity is 
certain. Do we owe this consciousness to the same rule as 
holds good in the other cases ^ ” 

« Certainly, The distmction is not qualitative, but rests 
only on the greater comphcation of the change m question. 
The sequence YY' can become obj'ectxve only if I think it as a 
necessary connexion. It must be so determined that Y can only 
follow Y' in * consciousness in general ’ ; there must be a IT, the 
introduction of which is the cause that Y' follows Y. To be con- 
vinced of this, I do not need actually to know XJ. I know that 
on every occasion IT causes the succession YY'. Of course, this 
presupposes that aU data of the states considered, A and A', 
Remain identical. But whether these data are very simple or end- 
lessly complex, whether they are likely to combine to the given . 
result frequently or seldom, is indifferent for the obj’ectifying of 
the event , ^ it is not the perception of IJ, but the presupposi- 

^Stadler, Die Grundsatze der rmnen Erhenntmss-Theonef p. 152. The 
subject IS very clearly illustrated in. this treatise. 
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tion of it, which makes the change necessary and so objective 
for us ” 


^ good answer may thus he given to the objection of 
Schopenhauer from the point of view of Xant. At the same 
should be admitted that there is an ambiguity in Kant’s 
mn^ * proof of the prmciple of causality, which naturally led to mis- 
expenenM , understanding For, in attempting to show that obj'ective 
sequence or change cannot be determined as such except when 
it IS conceived as a hnk in a senes of changes, he at least 
suggests the idea that states of the same substance may be 
^regarded as causal in relation to each other. It seems, indeed, 

I to have been Kant’s view, or at least his earher view, that we 
can prove the pnnciple of causahty in general m reference to 
all substances, whether given m external or internal expen- 
ence; and whether they be determmed to their changes by 
their own previous states or by the states of other substances 


jAccor^ngly, when, in ihe Met ayhys ml Evdxmmts of Physics,^ 
he p roceeds to lunit_thejaw_ of .causahty m regard to objects 
given m external experignce*. he lays down the law t^t for 
change m ust a lways lie in another substa^ 
Yet it IS clear that by this time Kant had begun to suspect that" 
the principle of causality, like the principle of substance which it 
presupposes, can be applied, in the first instance at least, only to 
objects of external experience, and to them only as determmed 
by external causes. For if, as was pomted out above, the idea of 
existence in time taken by itself, does not involve permanence 
except in the sense of a continued flux, neither can we say that 
it involves a permanent relation between the elements that thus 
pass into each other Hence, in a remark added m the second 
edition of the Oritiqxie, Kant maintains the necessity, not only’ 
of perception, but of external perception to supply the subject 
,to which the predicate of causality is to be applied. In order 
to exhibit change as the perception corresponding to the con- 
ception of causality, we must take motion, as change in space, 

^ for our example. This, indeed, is the only way in which we’ 
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can bring change before us in perception, pure understanding 
being totally unable to grasp the possibihty of change Change 
is the combination of contradictorily opposed predicates in the 
existence of one and the same thing. But it is impossible for 
any one by mere thinking, without an example, to comprehend 
how, out of a given state of a thmg, an opposite state of 
the same thing should follow , nay, he cannot attach any 
meaning to such an idea without a perception. And the per- 
ception required is that of the motion of a point in space, the 
existence of which in different places (as a consequence ol 


opposite determinations) alone makes it possible for us to 
realise change to ourselves. For, in order subsequently tOj 
make even irmer changes intelligible to ourselves, we need to' 
figure time, as the form of inner sense, by a line, and the inner 
change by the drawing of this hue (motion) ; thus using ex- 
ternal perception as a means to the understanding of our own 
successive existence in different states And the reason of this 
is, that all change presupposes m the perception of it something 
permanent ere it can be perceived as change, but that in innar 
sense no permanent perception can be found.” 


o this it need only be added that, as all motion is relatnej®*®®^^**’^'^ 

"of motion 


there is no possible consciousness of an object moving directly 
in relation to space, or of the world as a whole moving in 
space, but only of the motion of two or more substances 
which change their position in relation to each other. AndJ 
it has already been pointed out, that the principle of the 
permanence of substance in all change means that the objects 
in changing their relation to each other in space, cannot change 
their relation to space as occupymg it It follows, then, that 
change can be conceived only as an alteration of substances in 
tSeir~fe lation to other substances, and that' all causation is ex- 
temal . And, in a smgle substance conceived ‘as eYiating by 
itself, or in the world as a whole, we cannot conceive of any 


implies thftt 
causality miist 
regarded 
ultimately as 
fremprocity. 


y 


1 Kritth, B. 292 We postpone till the next chapter the consideration of the 
H&iondary application of the Categories, here suggested, to timer experience. 
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change as taking place. Or rather, as we should say, from 
Kant’s point of view, we have not in these cases the con- 
ditions Tinder which alone we can he conscious of a change. 
The “ second law of mechanics,” that every object mamtams its 
state of rest or motion unless it be determined to change it from 
without, le, by another object, is therefore the true expression 
of the law of causality It also shows its necessary relation to 
the law of reciprocity, which simply means that as all change 
IS relative, it must be equally attributed to both terms i n t^ 
relation. If we regard the change as only in one substance, 
we are simply attending to one term and abstracting from the 
other. It might indeed be said that, if we conceive the world 
as one substance passing through a series of states, we must 
conceive the successive states as necessarily determined in 
relation to each other , but, if we thus take the world as one 
substance, we cannot account for any change takmg place in it , 
at least, we cannot do so consistently with Kant’s proof of the 
prmciple of substance, which, as we have seen, involves that 
there can be no absolute change of substance, but only a 
relative change within its identity, i e., a change of its parts in 
relation to each other The principle of substance, therefore/- 
when we combme it with the principle of causality, necessarily 
expands mto the principle of reciprocity) 

Kant’s deduction of the principle of reciprocity follows the 
same course as the pievious deduction In the first edition it 

of Reciprocity ♦ 

stands thus . “ All substances, so far as they are coexistent, 
are thoroughgoing community or reciprocity of action with 
each other There is a somewhat improved statement of this 
prmciple in the second edition, which, (1) gives prominence to 
the transcendental aspect of it, and (2) limits the determination 
of coexistence to the determination of substances as m s;p(we, 
substances. so far as they can U pe r cewed m sjgac^as 
coexistent, are m complete reciproc£y/' Why should it be so ? 
The mere conception of things coexistent does not imply their 
reciprocal determination by each other. “ 
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several substances to exist, how can we think it possible that I 
something should follow as effect from the existence of each of! 
them in the existence of the others reciprocally ; and, therefore,! 
that in the existence of each, there should be something which, 
cannot be explained from itself without reference to the exist- 
ence of the others This question was answered by Kant^ 
himself in the IhsseTta;tion, by reference to the unity of God as^ 
the cause of the existence of all the dependent substances, j 
who at the same time binds them to a unity with each] 
other Umtm %% conjunctione suhstantiarum est consectarium de- 
pendentiae omnium ah TJno. For, as Kant argued, the 
possibility of a commercvam of substances is not necessarily 
involved in their mere existence,” seeing that as substances, 
they are rather conceived as independent of each other. The 
individualism of Leibniz, in fact, started with the isolation of 
individual substances as such, and hence it had to treat of their 
union in one world as a harmony, which was externally estab- 
lished between them. In the Grihque the problem changes, and 
for the unity of the world as dependent on one God, we 

have the^ unity of the hnown world as present to the conscious- 
• noss of one s elf. The commereium of substances is a necessity,! 
because otherwise they could not be known as coexistent in one 
space. For, Kant argues, space by itself is not perceived so 
that the coexistence of objects might be ascertained by their 
relation to it On the contrary, it* is the reciprocal determina- 
tion of obj*ects by each other, or in other words, their 
dynamical community,” which is the ground of the deter- | 
mination of them as coexistent in space. “ Without : 
community every perception (of a phenomena^ in space) would ! 
be broken off from the others, and the chain of empirical ideas, 
i.e., experience, would have to begm anew with every new 
object, without its being possible to connect the previous ex- 
perience w-ith it, or to place it m a relation of time thereto.” ^ 

^ B. 292. General remark on the system of Prmciples. 

«A. 213; B. 260. 
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We cannot directly perceive coexistence, for the synthesis of 
j imagmation by which the data of sense are taken up and com- 
bined into images, is always a successive process. Hence, if we 
were conscious of that synthesis, and of that synthesis only, 
all we should have before us would be a mere succession of 
ideas, some of which recurred at different times, one being 
present when another was absent. But, as a consciousness of a 
succession of ideas in itself does not give us a consciousness of 
change, unless that succession is referred to an object which is 
: permanent, and regarded as a Imk in the chain of changes of 
state to which such objects are subjected . so the mere con- 
sciousness of a recurrence of similar ideas in successive times 
would not enable us to interpret that recurrence as showing 
the coexistence of their objects, unless we regarded these i(^as 
as representing states of different objects, each of which recipro- 
cally was a condition implied in the correspon ding state of the 
other. Thus, when I observe first the moon, then the earth, 
then the moon again, and determme them as coexistent, there 
IS something more in my consciousness than a mere succession 
of perceptions, first in one order and then in the opposite 
order. And this something more is not the perception of time 
or space, as somethmg objective to which each perception is 
referred, and through which they are dated and placed in 
reference to each other , for* time and space are mere forms of 
relation. The consciousness of coexistence can, therefore, be 
attained only if, in the synthesis of my perceptions, I recognise 
•&em as representing states of different objects and as con- 
nected m such a way^ that each of them refers back to the 
other as its condition. " Now, a relation of substances, 
wherem one contams determinations of which the ground hes 
in the other, is a relation of influence , and when reciprocally 
the substance so determined in itself contains the ground of 
determination in the substance that determines it, it is a 
relation of community or reciprocity. Hence, the coexistence 
of substances m space cannot be empirically known otherwise 
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than under the presupposition of a reciprocity between them ; I 
and this reciprocity is, therefore, the condition of the possibility ; 
of the things themselves as objects of experience/’ ^ It is the i 
double refraction, as it might be called, of objects upon each 
other that determines them for us as coexistent 


^In all this we have just another specimen of the transcen- Positive and 
^ntal argument, which in this case starts with the supposed this 

- Deduction 

fact of coexistence, and asks under what conditions it can 




become a fact for me ^ In answering this question, Kant 
endeavours to show that, in order to a consciousness of the 


coexistence of objects, it is required that the imaginative 
synthesis by which the elements of the sense manifold are put 
together, should be determined by the category of reciprocity, 
and that we should in some way recognise this determination 
For, space not being perceived in itself, so that the phenomena 
might be relatively placed in reference to it, the unity of the 
space in which objects coexist can be apprehended only as the 
presupposition of the reciprocal determination of the parts of 
space But even these are not perceived by themselves, but 
only through the reciprocal determination of the phenomena 
which are perceived in space. These phenomena, therefore, 
must be apprehended by us as the states of substances, which 
reciprocally determine each other . the substance being con- 
ceived as permanently occupying space and so “ representing ” 
its identity, while the changing states in their recipiocal deter- 
mination, fix at the same time the different substances bb 


coexistent in different parts of the same space. Thus alone 
can different objects be apprehended as present to us in the 
unity of one world, a world the consciousness of which can be 
united with the consciousness of one self For the unity of 
the world, the whole in which all phenomena are supposed to 
be combined, is manifestly a mere consequence of the tacitly 
assumed principle of the community of all substances which 
coexist , for, if they were isolated, they would not constitute 
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parts of one whole ; and if their connexion (the reciprocity of 
the manifold) were not necessary as the presupposition of the 
coexistence, we could never argue from the latter, which is a 
merely ideal relation, to the former, which is a real relation of 
them We have, however, shown that community is the ground 
of the possibihty of any empirical knowledge of coexistence, 
and, therefore, we can quite legitimately conclude from the 
latter to the former as its necessary precondition.” ^ 

Of course, this argument — that in order that objects may 
be determined for us as coexistent, they must be determined as 
in community — ^has as its complement the argument, that, if 
we take away community as not given in perception, we must 
take away coexistence with it To put it formally, in the ^ 
j'udgment of knowledge coexistent phenomena may be taken as 
the subject, and reciprocal determination of these phenomena 
by each other as the predicate , but it is only in relation to 
this conception as a predicate, that that perception can be 
given as the subject. And with the withdrawal of the concep- 
tion, the perception shrmks into a sensation, of which nothing 
caabesaid) 

tSSSogJnS difficulty of foUowmg this deduction is similar to that 

S dSSmSSve which we have found m the case of causality, viz , that the 

judgtaent 

unity of thought and the difference of perception seem to be 
immediately brought together , and the latter subsumed under 
the former. Thus, the relation of recipiocity, ie , the action 
and reaction of quite different substances of which each deter- 
mines the other’s state, is the ancdogon of the analytic unity of 
the genus with the sum of its species, which shows itself in 
the fact that they reciprocally exclude each other, while yet 
each requires the other as its complement in the totality of 
the genus ^ The defect in the analogy, however, seems to be 

^ A. 219, B. 265. 

^A 73 , B 99 An analytic division of the species would necessarily be 
dichotomous, though even for such a division we should need to give a sense 
^ to the negative, which formal logic does not admit. 
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that the different substances are here taken as primarily un- 
related to each other, and that the reciprocal determination 
of their states is regarded as simply the mcmary contem- 
poraneity of a state or a change of state in one of them, with 
a state or change of state in the other. Just, therefore, as 
Kant took cause and effect as two disparate events or changes 
which follow each other, hive the feeling of heat and the percep- 
tion of flame, so here he takes the action and the reaction as 
two contemporaneous events or changes m the two substances ; 
yet, just as in the former case he conceives that the successive 
phenomena must be subsumed under the analytic unity of 
reason and consequent, that so their unrelated difference may 
be turned into a necessary connexion of events, so here the 
different contemporaneous phenomena, in order that we may 
know them as contemporaneous, have to be subsumed under 
the relation of species in one genus, (which, while they exclude, 
yet imply each other,) in order that tlmr unrelated difference 
may also be turned into a necessary relation of the states of 
different substances, Now, we have already seen that, in the 
case of the causal relation, the defect of Kant's deduction lies 

• in his omission to look for the identity which persists through 
the difference of the events related as cause and effect, an 
omission which made their connexion appear as a kind of 
miracle operated on them by thought; but this defect was 
partly rectified by the way in which he connected the prin- 
ciple of causality with that of substance, and also by the way 
in which he insisted on the continuity of change. Kow, there 
is a similar error and a similar correction of it in Kant's treat- 
ment of the principle of reciprocity, which also he conceives as 

ments conr^- 

presupposing the principle of substance. Kor, this means that 
in determining the changeable states of substances as contem- 
poraneous, we must not only unite them as reciprocally 
determining each other, but we must presuppose one all-em- 
bracing substance, which “ represents " space as an infinite 
given whole, and which remains unchanged in all relative ^ 
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changes of its parts. But such leciprocity of changes 'within 
an identical substance, cannot be conceived as a i elation of 
phenomena which are qualitatively indifferent to each other, 
but only as a relation of polar opposites which at once imply 
and exclude each other. It is such reciprocity that Kant in 
his Metaph'ysieal Btidi'me'nts of Ph'ysics seeks to discover in 
matter (as determined by repulsive and attractive forces), and 
it is such reciprocity that physical and chemical science is 
always striving to reach in all the diffeient classes of phenomena 
with which it deals. As in the case of causality, the scientific 
man is not satisfied without the i eduction of cause and effect to 
identity, so in the case of reciprocity (into which causahty 
passes when fully understood), he is not satisfied tiU he has 
resolved the different constitutive elements of a complex result, 
into correlated^ factors which have no meaning except as factors 
of this relation. In both cases, as has been aheady shown, the 
categories with which he operates are categories of reflexion, 
categories which involve that double movement of differentia- 
tion and integration which gave rise to the two problems of 
Kant. For, as we have seen, it was his first difficulty to 
understand how it is possible to proceed from the position or « 
\ ^ assertion of one thing to the position or assertion of something 
different from it, and it was his second difficulty, suggested 
mainly by Hume, to understand how, different phenomena 
being given, it should be possible to discern necessary relation 
between them, and so to leturn from difference to identity. But 
Kant*s formal view of thought, rendering the former impossible, 
made it necessary for him to suppose that in reference to space 
and time, the pure identity of thought with itself, as expressed 
in the various analytic judgments, gives rise to various 
analogues of itself, %e, conceptions of necessary relations 
between factors given as different. If, however, we reject 
this formal view of thought, and regard it as essentially reflec- 
tive, i e,, as essentially the position of one thing through 
the position of another different from it, we find no difficulty 
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in the counter problem, how thought can enable us to com- 
bine as necessarily related, the elements which we at first 
apprehend as different and external to each other. Now, the 
category of reciprocity is the highest category in which this 
refl.ective movement expresses itself; and it includes, therefore, 
the elements involved in the categones of substance and 
causality, in which the emphasis is laid upon the identity and 
the difference respectively It may be said, therefore, to solve 
the difi&culties which they leave unexplamed, and to bnng to 
light what in them is latent. But, though it thus carries us 
beyond the other categories of reflexion, it does not remove the 
essential defect of reflective thought itself. This becomes 
manifest if we consider that in reciprocity, the identity is pre- 
supposed and latent ; or, what is the same thing, we seem, in 
thinking things under this category, to start with a difference 
of substances which externally determine each other, though 
ultimately we are driven by the latent logic of the category to 
look for such a thorough-going reciprocity in the determina- 
tion of these substances, that their independence disappears 
and gives way to a correlation of factors, neither of which can 

• exist without the other. And the only problem that remains 
is the problem how the unity or identity which we have thus 
reached should have expressed itself in such a duality of forms , 
a problem, however, which is not diflicult to solve, if we con- 
sider the correlativity of these forms, and the fact that the 
unity or identity is a mere abstraction when we do not regard 
it as expressing itself in their duahty. 

Another way of indicating the defect of these categories, is to 
point out that in them all Kant is seeking to make mtelligible 
the consciousness of change, or, in other words, to bnng it into 

identity 

relation with the unity of thought. Yet, ultimately, the ex- 
planation of change given by means of these categories seems 
to eliminate the fact to be explained by reducing cause and 
effect to identity, and resolving all difference of the elements in 
this identity into a difference of factors which are correlative 
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With each other, and only ideally separable In this way we 
carry back the difference to unity, but we do not explain how, 
out of the unity, the difference should ever arise Tor, as the 
category of causality loses its meaning whenever we cease to 
hold to the idea of disparate phenomena, of which one disap- 
pears when the other comes, so the category of reciprocity 
loses its meaning when we cease to hold to the idea of 
independent substances which mamtam their mdependence 
even while they act and react on each other The category of 
reciprocity, therefore, still contains a contradiction, as it starts 
with a difference which it explains away or idealises, yet 
without enabling us to conceive of the identity to which it 
brings us as itself the source of the difference, or as an identity 
which determines or differentiates itself It is, therefore, a 

category in which we cannot ultimately rest satisfied; for, 

« 

though it brings together the identity of substance and the 
difference of causality, it stiU. brings them together in an 
imperfect and self-contradictory way, and %t also must find its 
explanation m a higher category. 

What that higher category is, we may see if we consider 
that, under the category of reciprocity, objects are considered in 
categoiy themselves and in their relations to each other, without being 
also considered in relation to the thought for which they are. 
For, so long as this is the case, to the ideal unity and identity 
to which in their difference they pomt, must always be opposed 
their real difference and change, and they cannot be conceived 
as factors m an organic whole, which in all its change remains 
one with itself Now, Kant at least points the way to this 
higher view of things when he maintains, not merely that the 
conscious self can draw from itself categories under which the 
manifold of sense may be determined as a world of coexisting 
obj'ects with changing states, but that the consciousness of self 
presupposes such a consciousness of obj'ects For this means, 
not only that the unity of the self can, as it were, lend its own 
nature to the manifold to such an extent as to bind its different 
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elements together as parts of one whole, hut that it mud do so, 
in order to bring that manifold mto relation to itself. It means, 
therefore, that the determination of a manifold under such 
categories is a necessary step in the development of the 
consciousness of self ; or, in other words, that that conscious- 
ness is not possible except in correlation with, though in 
distinction from, a world in space and time. And, if this is 
the case, then the manifold which is supposed to be externally 
given, as the material out of which the spontaneity of the 
understanding may manufacture a world, cannot really be an 
external or alien datum for the mind which thus operates on it. 
That which the subject needs, if it were merely as the ^AtisIoss ’ 
in reaction upon which it becomes conscious of itself, cannot 
really be a foreign or alien matter ; nor can the process by which 
it is given,” be regarded as the intrusion of something external 
^ upon the unity of pure thought. Now, if this is so, the categories 

of necessary relation, (which presuppose the manifold as given 
and only determme it so far as to bring its elements together 
by an external necessity, and therefore in the consciousness of 
an objective world which is opposed to the self,) will not be the 
♦ highest categories by which we can determine objects They 
will appear to be so, only so long as attention is directed mainly 
to the connexion of objects with each other, and not to their 
necessary relation to the unity of the self Tor, when this last 
relation is brought into view, it appears at once that, as the 
consciousness of self presupposes the consciousness of objects, it 
presupposes the manifold to be connected as well as a synthesis 
of connexion established in that manifold. And the complete de- 
termination of the object in relation to the conscious self, wiUnot 
be reached, so long as the manifold is connected together merely 
as constituting a world of objects in necessary external relations 
to each other Tor such complete determination, it will be 
required also that the world of objects should be recognised as 
the essential counterpart of the conscious self, and therefore as 
m all its difference involving the unity of self-consciousness, % e , 
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a unity which m self-consciousness becomes clearly revealed or 
manifested. The stage of thought in which we see the world 
as a whole of separate parts, which externally determine each 
other accordmg 'to necessary laws, will not, therefore, on this 
view, be the highest stage of knowledge It will be only 
the preparation for a still higher stage, in which the external 
connexion of things with each other, is regarded as itself the 
manifestation of an essential unity which they have with each 
other in virtue of their common relation to the self, Now, it 
was Kant's great work to show that the determination of objects 
as such, and as necessarily connected parts of one objective 
world, is a determination which they have only m relation to 
the unity of the self. And it would seem as if, having taken 
this step to correct the abstractness of the view of the world as 
a whole, independent of the intelligence, he must go on to view 
that world as an orgamc whole in which the unity of the self ^ 
manifests itself. But, for reasons which we shall have to dis- 
cuss m the next chapter, Kant stops at this point, and having 
recognised that the world is a system of necessity only as an 
object for our intelligence, and therefore that as such a system 
it IS merely a phenomenal world, he does not go on to modify « 
this view of it, by the idea that the unity of intelligence under- 
lies it. Hence, he does not see that “ freedom is the ultimate 
truth of necessity ” On the contrary, he regards the intelligence 
as conscious of itself in relation, but only in negative relation 
to the phenomenal world of necessity, and therefore as rising to 
a consciousness of freedom only as it abstracts from that world 
While, therefore, in virtue of the opposition between the unity 
of the self and the diversity of the world, the world is regarded 
as phenomenal, Kant does not see that the very principle which 
enables us to recognise it as phenomenal, enables us to pene- 
trate to the noumenon which is contrasted therewith The 
necessary relation of the object to the self casts for Kant no 
new light on the object, which remains in opposition to the self, 
though necessarily related to it. It is this dubious position in 
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which the object is left in relation to the mind as essentially, 
yet merely negatively related to it, which occasions the main 
difiSculties that appear in connexion with the Principles of 
Modality. And it is this also which finally gives rise to the 
Antmomies of Eeason ; for the contradictions which arise in 
relation to the phenomenal world, are due to the fact that we 
are obliged to regard it as a whole in itself, apart from the self, 
with a view to its determination as an object of knowledge, 
while yet we are unable to regard it as such a whole, because 
of its essential relation to the self 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE POSTULATES OF EMPIKIOAL THOUGHT KANT’S VIEW OF 

IDEALISM, AND OF THE EELATION OF INNER AND OUTER 
SENSE. 

“fJlHE categories of modality have this peculiarity, that they 
do not in the smallest degree add to the conception to 
which they are attached as predicates, but merely express its 
relation to the faculty of knowledge . . Hence, the 

principles of modahty are nothing but explanations of the con- 
ceptions of possibility, actuality, and necessity in their empiri- 
cal application , and therewith, at the same time, restrictions of 
all the categories to their purely empirical use, so as to exclude 
any employment of them to determine things in themselves. 
For, if we are not to take them in a merely logical sense, in 
which case they would only express analytically the form of 
thought, but to apply them to the possibihty, actuality, and 
necessity of things, then it must be in reference to possible 
experience and its synthetic unity that we use them, as bemg 
that in which alone objects of knowledge can be given ” ^ 

The principles of modahty, m fact, gather up in themselves 
the results of the Criticism of knowledge, which has been going 
on in all the previous pages of the Critigue; for the mam 
business of the deduction of the categories and of the principles 
of pure understanding, was just to vindicate these conceptions 
lA. 219, B 266 


Tbe Postulates 
of Bmpmcal 
Thought as 
aiimiuing up 
Uie r^ult of 
the Analytic. 
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and principles in relation to possible experience and to confine 
them to such experience At every step;^ therefore, we had to 
tjam the ontological question as to the possibility of things into 
the cri tical question of their possibility as objects of knowledge : 

* or, in other words, we had at every step to set aside the 
ordinary dogmatic method of determining known or knowable 
objects without considering their relation to the knowing sub- 
ject For, in answer to the ontological question, Kant mamtained 
j that we can say nothing, except so far as it is one with the 
/ logical question In short, we can assert the possibility of that 
which is not, and the impossibility of that which is, contradic- 
tory with itself. The unintelligible cannot exist; for the 
assertion of its existence has no meaning. We can go beyond 
this only by considering the relation of objects to our faculty 
of knowledge. When we take this relation into account, we 
see that for the consciousness of objects as such, it is necessarj" 
that we should bring together conception and perception, 
determinmg the ‘‘ blind perceptions by pure conceptions, and 
giving a real content to the " empty categories by means of 
the forms and matter of sense. Knowledge was thus shown 
to involve at once the '' idealismg ” or universalising of the 
particular matter of sense by thought, and the “ realising ” or 
particularising of the universals of thought by sense. The j 
possibility, actuality, and necessity of objects of knowledge I 
may, therefore, be determined by reference to the conditions of I 
knowledge, as well as in relation to the conditions of pure 
thought ; and we can say, not only that objects, as conceited 
must not be self-contradictory, but that, as known, they must be ' 
conformed to the a prion conditions of perception and thought. 

Bemg so conformed, they will be pomlle ; if given m percep- 
tion, they will be actual ; while they will be necessary only if, 
they are connected with what is already determmed as actual 
by means* of the universal conditions of experience. 

DiflBcuItyasto 

We found, however, that there was a special of 

running through all the Cntigxie as to the connexion of the two 
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elements which have to be distinguished from and related to 
each other in experience ; and we may expect that this difficulty 
' will recur in the discussion of the Postulates of Empirical 

Thought, which gathers up its general result This difBculty 
comes into view the moment we look closely at Kant’s defini- 
* Jtions of possibility and actuality. "'That which agrees with 

the formal conditions of experience (of perception and concep- 
tion) IS possible ” " That which agrees with the material condi- 
Itions of experience (of sensation) is actual” Does this mean 
^ Ithat these two sets of conditions may be separated — that, on the 

^ one hand, we can determine a thing as possible which we have 

^ not presented to us as actual, and that, on the other hand, we can 

^ have presented to us as actual that which we have not deter- 

mined as possible, which is not determined as such by the 
, principles of pure understandmg ^ Or, does it mean simply to 
" call attention to two aspects in which we must regard every 

object of experience as perceived and as conceived ? The 
I answer to these questions cannot be given by a simple " yes ” 

or “no,” without a consideration of the different forms of 
language and the different ways of representing the connexion 
of the two elements to which Kant is led, according as he 
' approaches conception from the point of view of perception, or 

^perception from the point of view of conception. 

Aestliet%c, Kant deals with the ordinary view of per- 
ceptions as immediately given ideas of particular objects. 

I Hence, he speaks of perception as dvrectly referred to its 

, couceptlon 

' S to wf2®cur conception as %ndvrectly referred to its object 

the perception. The effect, however, of the Aesthdw 
' was to tahe over to the side of the subject not only the sensa- 

i ' taons but also the forms of tune and space by which the object 

was supposed to be determined in perception, and to leave the 
\ t obj'ect m itself utterly mdeterminate, as a t hing from which all 

j ^ perceptive predicates are withdrawn. But the next step, taken 

by Eant m the Analyhc, involves the further reduction of the 
1 ^ ^ perception to a mere manifold, which has no unity, and is. 
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therefore, no idea of anything. To give it such unity, and 
therefore to refer it to an object, the conception must be 
predicated of it. We are, therefore, required to conceive our 
knowledge of an object as such as due to a process of judgment, 
in which the perception is brought under the conception of it ; 
yet, at the same time, we are taught that it is only through this 
process that there can exist for us any object about which it is 
possible to judge. This, however, is made more intelligible by 
the interposition, between sense and thought, of a synthesis of 
the imagination which is conformable to the conception, 
or of which the conception is the principle “ represented 
in its universality.” Imagination, acting in conformity with 
the conception upon the manifold of sense^ is supposed to pro- 
duce an image, to which the conception can then be attached as 
a predicate. And we can see that the judgment so made is not 
a process of analysis, if we observe that the detachment of the 
conception from the perception, and the reference of the per- 
ception to the conception, are not two independent processes, 
but different aspects of one process of differentiation and 
integration, which is involved in the transition from a sensitive 
to a thinking consciousness. J 

If we try to work out this view on the lines of Kant we find whybotii 
the old modes of expression taking new meanmgs. To say that 
conception is attributed to the object through perception 
remains true, only if we do not forget that it is just in relation 
to the conception which is thus separated from it, and as de- 
termined by that conception, that a sensation becomes the per- 
ception of an object. Hence, we have two apparently con- 
tradictory forms of expression — (1) that the understanding by 
means of its conceptions refers our perceptions to objects, and 
(2) that conceptions are referred to objects only indirectly 
through perceptions. The former mode of expression is pre- 
ferred whenever Kant has to show that "perceptions with- 
out conceptions are blind ” ; the latter when he has to show 
that " conceptions without perceptions are empty.” For, in so j 
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I far as it is the recognition of the conformity of the synthesis 
of perception with a rule derived from a conception which 
enables us to objectify our perceptions or refer them to objects, 
it may be said that the object is not perceived but only con- 
1 ceived , while, in so far as the images of perception are supposed 
to be formed by synthesis according to a rule in order that they 
may be brought under the conception, it may be said that 
it is through the perception that the conception gets objective 
meaning.^ If, however, we do not carefully note the two 
aspects of the process of determining objects as such — as at 
once a determination of perception by conception, and of con- 
iception by perception — ^we may fail to appreciate either thei 
jnecessity of the separation of the two, or the way in which| 
'they are brought back to unity in the judgment of experi-' 
ence. 

iTowpeTce^-^ This difficulty of co-ordinating the two sides of Kant's 

I deSmSedlis thought shows itself especially in the different views of 

V perceptions of 

reality or actuality, which we get when we are considering 
Iio'w Conceptions, and how perceptions, are to be determined 
(as objectively valid or real In order to the possibility of 

• ' 

^ The transcendental object is the correlate of the transcendental subject, 
which IS “ neither a perception nor a conception, but merely the form of con- 
sciousness which IS implied in all perception and conception, and enables us to 
turn them into^ knowledge.” (A. 382) Rut the same thmg is said of the , 
transcendental object itself, which also is neither a perception nor a conception « 
It is a mere X, of which we know nothing, and of which, according to the i . 
present constitution of our understanding, we can never know anything, but 
which comes in only to serve as the correlate of the unity of apperception, and to 

. supply that unity to the manifold of sensible perception by means of which the 

understanding unites that manifold in the conception of an object ” (A 251 ) 
Rant goes on to say that, “ the transcendental object cannot be detached from 
the data of sense, for otherwise nothing would remain through which it could ^ 
be thought,” and that it is not to be taken as a particular object given to the 
understanding alone,” and determined for it by the categories ; for the cate- 
gories only serve to determme the transcendental object (the conception of 
something in general) by that which is given in sense ” This must be taken 
to mean that, while the perception is referred to an object onljfc as brought ^ 
under the conception, the conception is the conception of an object only as < k, 
determmmg the perception. Each, therefore, apart from its relation to the 
other in the judgment, loses all its meanmg 
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experience our perceptions must be determined by the schema- ^ 
tised categories. But this means that a sensuous image cannot ' 
be recognised as the image of an object, unless it be brought' 
under the principles of the understanding and determined as 
an element in the "'context of experience” Dreams and mere^ 
imaginations refuse to enter uito that context, and it is by 
this that we distinguish them from realities. Hence, we find 
Kant saying in the Prolegcmiena that "space itself, with all 
the phenomena which it contains, are ideas, the objective 
validity of which is shown by their connexion according 
to the law of experience, just as the actual existence of 
my soul is shown by the connexion of the phenomena 
of inner sense”; and a few lines after he adds that "the 
<ioubt whether experience furnishes secure criteria to dis- 
tinguish it from imagination”^ is easily removed, as, in fact, 
it is always removed m common life, by "investigating the 
connexion of the phenomena of inner and outer sense, accord- 
ing to the universal laws of experience” It is thus the 
pnnciples of understanding, and especially the Analogies of 
Experience, which determine for us what is real and what 
unreal, or, we should rather say, enable us to distinguish 
m what sense any particular appearance is real, for even 
a dream, recognised as such, is referred to a particular place 
in the context of experience. In this sense, it is only for i 
a thinking consciousness that there can be any question as i 
to the reality and unreality of its perceptions ; and such a | 
consciousness can answer the question only by showing that 
they are, or are not, really possible, , that they can, or | 
cannot, be connected with other perceptions according to the ^ 
pure principles of the understanding. 

So far, however, we have been looking at experience from the men we ask 

how concep- 

side of perception From the side of conception we seem to reachi^‘°g^ ,^g^ ;, ^ 
a somewhat different result For conceptions have^all their m 

validity in relation to perceptions, they are, therefore, regardedfeot^, we get 

a different 

I ProUgomma,, § 49, E. III. 1(^ ; H. IV 84 

2 P“ . • 


VOL. L 
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fmerely as possible predicates of objects, which become actual- 
ksed only in so far as their objects are given in sense. Prom 
fchis point of view, Kant maintains that no conceptions can 
be shown a jpriori to be conceptions of actual or even possible 
ifcbjects except so far as they are necessary to the possibility 
jof experience Even these are in themselves merely possible; 
for they can be shown to be necessary only in relation to 
something accidental, viz, possible expeiience”, and they 
become actual only when, and because, data of sense are 
given which can be subsumed under them From this point of 
view, then, conceptions as mch cannot go beyond possibility, 
and they cannot go even so far, unless they are conceptions 
necessary to experience. And it is perception alone which 
can cairy us over from possibihty to actuality Kay, we 
hnd Kant even speaking as if perception supplied in itself 
a sufficient criterion of reality, apart from all determination 
of it by conception, and as if such determination were neces- 
sary only to establish the reality of that which is not given 
m perception To this view at least such language as the 
following would be most conformable ‘‘That the conception 
of a thing precedes its perception, signifies merely its possi-^ 
bility. But the perception, which furnishes the matter for 
the conception, is the one thing that gives it the character 
of reality. We may, however, recognise the existence of a 
thing before the perception of it, and therefore comparaUmly 
a priori, if only it be connected with certain of our perceptions 
according to the principles of their empirical combination, 
16, the analogies of experience’’^ Here, therefore, Kant 
speaks as if the difficulty were only as to the reality of 
what is not directly perceived, and as if, therefore, nothmg 
were needed to certify for us 'the reality of that which is 
perceived or to “distinguish it from an imagination” And it 
is in harmony with this that in the immediate cq^feext we 
find him asserting that “m the mere conception of a thing 
^ A. 226, B 273 
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no character which determines it as existing can be in- 
cluded.”^ 

(We can understand the possibility of Kant’s looking at 
the subiect in these two opposite ways only if we remember 

. tlou between 

the reciprocal presupposition of perception and conception 
m the judgment of knowledge, and the way in which Kant 
tries to explain it, now from the point of \iew of perception, 
and now from the point of view of conception The effect 
of this IS, no doubt, a formal contradiction which Kant himself 
never disentangles, but which we must endeavour to dis- 
entangle, if we would do justice to him The important | 
point, as I have already indicated, is to distinguish the o^j 
avw and the kcxtco, te, the regressive method in which 
Kant follows experience back to its a prion conditions, and 
the progressive method in which he advances from the a 
priori conditions to the experience which depends upon th^^m 
In the former pomt of view, as we have seen, Kant begins 
with a supposed fact, say, the fact that something happens,” 
and asks how it can become a fact for me In this way he 
tries to show the necessity of the forms of sense, of the con- 


1 In the Rejlexionen Kant\ (ii § 1095) we find Kant saying that “ Possibility 
IS thought without being given, while actuality is given without being thought, 
and necessity is given through being thought ” This stetement (as Erdmann 
points out m his note) finds its parallel in the idea of the Prolegomena^ accord- 
ing to which sense-perception enables us to make judgments which become 
judgments of experience by the aid of the categories ; and also m the language 
of the Critique (A 00 , B 122), which, however, may be regarded as a pre- 
liminary statement There are other passages where the same ideas are 
traceable On the other hand, it is the prevailing view of the Analytic 
that perceptions (not conceptions) are in themselves the subjective deter- 
mmations of the mind, which are referred to objects as they are bound 
together in accordance with the prmciples of the pure understanding, and 
that, apart from this, they are ‘for us as good as nothing ’ We cannot bring 
these two statements into Ime with each other, unless we regard them as 
an imperfect expression of the truth that neither perception nor conception 
has any meaning for us except as comhmed m the judgment In the unity 
of the judgment, the perception may be regarded as expressing the reality, 
and the conception the possibility , but they have that force only as factois 
in the judgment of necessity, which, as Kant says, is “existence as given 
through its very possibility.” 
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ceptions of the understanding, and . finally of the unity of 
apperception, — all in order that the supposed facts of nature 
may become facts for me Kant thus vindicates the a prion 
generally as necessary to the possibility of experience What 
he does not recognise is that, as these conditions are con- 
ditions without which the facts would not exist for us, 
as without these conditions the facts would lose for us all 
the determination which they seemed at first to have, we can 
no longer speak as if there were an element in them which 
IS given apart from the process whereby they become known 
What we have been doing in the deduction of the a priori prin- 
ciples has been simply to show that the object has no meaning 
ex-cept as an existence for a self, and that, therefore, we are 
obliged to add on the new qualifications which are involved in 
this relation, if we would not take away from it all the quali- 
fications which it has as an object But, having followed 
out this argument to its result, we cannot be allowed to turn 
round, and speak as if there were something given — ^if 
not an object, a perception, or if not a perception, a manifold 
of sense — apart from its bemg known. This residuum of the 
original fact, however, Kant always preserves , and, consequently, ^ 
the actuahty or reality seems to him to be something addi- 
tional to the complete thought or leal possibility of the object 
Hence, while it is said that bemg is ‘‘for us as good as 
nothing,” if it IS not bemg-for-thought, yet "bemg as gimn is 
still conceived to be somethmg over and above being-for-thouglit 
The idea of a logical subsumption of perception under con- 
ception holds its ground, even when it is confessed that 
perception is nothing for us except as subsumed, and it js 
all but confessed that the thought is nothing for us (it is 
said to be empty) except m relation to the perception it is 
supposed to subsume, i e,, that thought has no meaning except 
as referring to being and including it. In other words, as 
there is no being except being-/or-thought, so there is no 
thought which is not the thought of being, — ^being manifest- 
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ing itself in consciousness to another, or, m self-consciousness, 
to itself.^ 

If the 686g avoo stops short of its goal, the oSos kutw 
becomes impossible This is what is meant by Kant’s asser-l^^nS^cep- y 

tlou, as self- ^ 

tion that, even if we have the complete thought of an objectJconbciot^ess 
^even though we fully understand the conditions of its 
bility, we are not able apart from perception to say that it obT^te^^ 
real. If this meant merely that speculation has no meaning 
except as an interpretation of facts, or that all it can do is to 
discover what is really meant by these facts, the statement 
would be quite unexceptionable It would in that case be 
only an explanation of the true meaning that underlies the 
saying, n%h%l est in vntelUctu quod non £rius %n mnsii- It would 
be another way of stating that in our experience self-conscious- 
ness presupposes the consciousness of objects, and cannot be 
other than a return upon the unity involved in that conscious- 
ness ^ If we could, therefore, conceive of a thought which was 
not relative to perception, or did not include it, such thought 
could never by its own movement make its way to perception 
If self-consciousness could be divorced from the consciousness 
• of objects, the breach could never be healed. But no such breach 
ever exists 'Eo doubt, in the first appearance of self-conscious- 
ness, the self is abstractly opposed to the object ; and in the 
advance of reflexion, this opposition reappears as the distinction 
of conception from perception — conception in which the mind 
seems to abide with itself, from perception in which it seems to 
come into contact with something duBferent from itself |^Kant s 

1 We must, however, always remember that the consciousness of objects 
does not exist apart from this return. Apperception, from one point of view, 

IS only the interpretation of perception , but this interpretation exists always, 
though it may be as yet m what Kant calls a “ weak ” form, in all that can 
be properly called perception “ This consciousness may be but weak, so that 
we are aware of it only in the effect and not in the act itself, i e , that we do not 
connect it mimediately with the genesis of the idea , but, m spite of this dis- 
tinction, 9m consciousness must always be discoverable,” (when a manifold is 
bound together in the idea of an object,) however it may want outstandmg 
clearness,” ^ e., the clearness which belongs to the conception as at once dis- 
tmguished from, and referred to, the perception (A. 104) ^ 
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separation of the analytic movement of thought from the 
synthetic movement of knowledge is another form of the same 
fundamental contrast But, if we ask how the analytic unity 
of thought becomes possible, we are obliged to say with Kant 
that It IS mediated by the synthetic unity of the consciousness 
of objects^ And it is difficult to see how, consistently with 
this view of analysis as being synthesis and something more 
Kant could still speak of it as something less In any case, 
the absolute opposition of possibility to reality, of conception 
to perception, stands or falls with the opposition of analysis to 
synthesis , and the same considerations that are fatal to the 
latter must be equally fatal to the former It is true, indeed, 
that we can think of something as possible which we do not 
know to be real, and which we cannot know to be real or 
unreal till new perceptions have enabled us to verify or reject 
it Every scientific hypothesis furnishes an instance of such 
conceptions which are merely possible. But this means only 
that conception de\elops with, and in i elation to, percep- 
tion, which is of course necessary, conception is but 
I perception returning upon the unity implied in it If we do 
I not know all the conditions of the possibility of an object, we r 
' do not know its reality , and if a new perception enables us 
to discover such reahty, it is by enabling us to complete our 
thought of its possibility. Kant, however, speaks as if that 
thought might be completed, and yet the object be conceived 
as merely possible so long as it is not piesented in sense and 
on this it is a sufficient criticism to point out that in sense 
apart from thought no object can be presented, and that, if we 
take sense as meaning perception, the presentation of the object 
m perception necessarily implies an addition to our thought of 
it, and, — in the case where a perception enables us to verify a 
hypothesis, — this addition must be just that which is needed to 
correct and complete our hypothesis, or our conception! of the 
\real possibility of the object in question If we could know 

UZnote 
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the whole conditions of an object apart from perception, we 
should know its reality , and that we cannot do so, merely 
means that there is no such thing as thought apart from 
perception, no thought which is not the return of perception 
upon itself. On the other hand, through the presence of an 
object in sense, we should not know its reahty if such presence 
were anything externally added to thought , for, m that case it 
would be at most the presence of a sensuous image, which 
could not tell us anything about the possibility of any object 
as such 

the Works of T. H Green, 11. 63 Btq , this distinction is fully 
discussed, and Kant’s position in relation to it clearly stated. The fol- 
lowing passage may be quoted • — “ It is not that there are three sorts of 
objects, the possible, the real, the necessary, but that the real world is 
known to ns through a succession of experiences, which the unity of the under 
standing renders a whole of mutually qualifying elements, and that thus to us 
in any stage of experience, there are many possibilities of which we cannot yet 
say whether they are real ; they are possthlittes, as not being inconsistent, 
according to the formal conditions of experience, with our hitherto experience, 
but possibilities of which we cannot say that they are real, because our hitherto 
experience is only a part of possible experience ” 

Kant’s error (I think) lies m treatmg mch possibility as ‘ objective possi- 
bility ’ It is not objective possibility, unless consistent itb the whole order 
of the world as it is, and whatever is possible m this sense is also real In 
• this latter (the true) sense of the ‘objectively possible,’ it is quite true that 
the object, when from possible it becomes real, is * not further determined,’ 
but only so because in this sense the possible and the real are the same To 
the objectively possible m the above sense, the occurrence of a sensation (a new 
perception) on our part makes no difference To the subjectively posMe it may 
make a great difference It may verify or falsify an hypothesis A ‘ subjec- 
tively possible’ conception must precede every experiment The experiment 
Sows whether a relation of phenomena, supposed to be possible, is real or not. 
Through it nothmg becomes real which was not real before ‘ Is it not the 
cSe, however,’ it may be said that through it what was conceived as possible 
comes to be conceived as real, and that without any change in the content of 
conception ’ ’ No, because the experiment always involves the analysis of some 
phenomena not analysed before , it enables you to judge that a really always 
accompanies &, whereas before you only guessed it, because, after a crucial 
experiment, you are able to set aside all conditions m the complex phenomena, 
which included b, and which a had been found to follow, except h itself ” 

“ Thus, taking the ‘ possible object ’ in one sense, it is quite true that the 
occurreneft of a perception corresponding to it makes no difference to its con- 
tent; hut of such an object it is unmeaning to say that, through the occurrence 
of perceptions, from being possible it becomes real Taking * possible object ’ 
in another sense, it is quite true that the occurrence of a perception converts 
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WMe, then, it must, in a sense, he admitted that perception 
of is logically prior to thought, and consciousness of objects to 

self-consciousness, it is not allowable for us to treat the former 
as having any rmduum in them which is separate from, and 
inaccessible to, the latter. We can, however, see how Kant 
should hold that it was so, when we consider how he regarded 
pure'- self-consciousness as an analytic judgment, and how con- 
sequently he conceived thought as confined to mere analysis of 
all matter given to it It is true that he gives us the means 
of correctmg his error when he speaks of the analytic unity of 
apperception as implying or presupposing the synthetic unity 
(of the consciousness of objects) But, as I have often pointed 
out already, he regards the i elation of the former to the latter 
as negative, just as if self-consciousness were reached merely by 
abstraction from some part of the contents of the consciousness 
of objects. And, as the method of mere abstraction cannot be 
reversed, he holds that the necessity of the o^o? Karroo, 'le, of 
the reference of perception to thought, does not mvolve the 
necessity of the 6S69 am, le, oi the reference of thought to 
\ perception He is obliged, indeed, to regard thought as taking 
ion a synthetic function in relation to the data of sense , but he • 
?holds ( 1 ) that this synthetic function is to be explained by the 
^reflexion of the pure or formal unity of thought (in the analytic 
judgment) upon the forms of sense, and ( 2 ) that it cannot 
’yield any results higher than the mathematical principles and 

! the analogies of experience, %,€ , it cannot do more than enable 

i 

j us to establish necessary relations b^ween elements given as 
H disparate from thought and from each other. The categories of 
I external relation are thus its highest products, the furthest point 
to which pure thought can go in mtroducmg its own unity into 
the data of sense And m these categories, after all, we have 
only cmcdogues of the unity of thought To go further than 
this, and estabhsh an organic umty between the different 

its possibility into reality, but, m doing so, it further detennmea tJie con- 
^ ception of the object ” 
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elements thus taken up, is a step from which we are pre- 5 
eluded by the nature of space and time, the conditions of ^ 
the given matter which thought tries to absorb And it 
^ follows, of course, that we are not able to establish such a 
unity between thought itself and the matter it takes up. In j 
dealmg with the matter of sense, thought is, as it were, an 
m fwrtihv^ infidelvim, and cannot thoroughly convert 
that matter to the likeness of its own transparent unity : 
rather, it is itself subdued to the element it works in, and 
produces only a synthesis or external combination which is 
analogous to that unity. And it is this that explains the final 
recoil of thought upon ideas set up by itself as a goal for its 
endeavour, as an aim which it must follow in all its empirical 
work, but with which the result of that work remains always 
incommensurable 

If we reject this view, on the grotmd that the seeming con- 
tingency of objects m relation to the conscious self, and the 
conseq^nt opposition between perception and conception, is 
sinj^gdy due to the ordinary abstract view of things as unrelated po-^ibie 
TO the subject for which they are, we must also reject Kantis 
^l^itet^cmioeptions in general, and especially the conceptions 
which are the conditions under which objects are determined as 
such, are themselves merely possible. The universal conditions 
of all experience cannot themselves be regarded as particular 
conditions, which require to be united with other conditions in 
order to constitute knowledge. It is true that there is no 
meaning in the universal except m relation to the particular, 
any more than in the particular except in relation to the 
universal ; but this only proves that we cannot trace experi- 
ence back to a thought and a perception, which exist independ- 
ently of each other The transcendental deduction, while it^ 
shows that particular facts or obj’ects exist for us only through 
the conceptions of the pure understanding, forbids us to turn 
our hand and speak of these conceptions as hypothetical till 
real objects are given in sense. For, on the one hand, it is 
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only as already determined by those principles that sense can 
supply any particulars that could be supposed to verify them^ 
and such verification, therefore, would come too late or would 
involve a circle in reasoning And, on the other hand, the 
transcendental reflexion which calls attention to the universal 
as presupposed in the particular, as it reaches the universal 
only throv^h the particular, does not need to look to the 
particular for any further verification of the reabty of the 
universal. What appears in particular cases as such verifica- 
tion is always, as has been already shown, the completion and 
correction of our conceptions by new conceptions , and if the 
new perceptions which are said to verify our conceptions, did 
not also bring new conceptions, 'le, if they did not add to 
our conception, they could not bring to it any verification which 
it has not got already simply in being thought, 
pnnpi^ however, this view be adopted, a great change will be 

regarded ae produced in the Kantian conception of the principles of 

expressing the i i i 

iRodality, For these principles are supposed to call attention 
Sher^aSdthe nature of known objects as determined by their relation 
inteUigence subject, and especially to the limitation of knowledge to 

phenomena, which arises out of this relation. Bufc in what • 
sense is this limitation to be understood ^ It does not mean, 
we have seen, that we are limited to the knowledge of objects 
given as such in sense, for no objects are so given. It means 
that objects exist for us only through a synthesis of the 
manifold of sense in relation to the unity of the conscious self, 
and that, theiefore, the determination of these objects in them- 
selves and m their relations, as constituting one world of 
experience, cannot give us a complete knowledge of them, till 
we have realised that it is a determination for the self and by 
the self. When, however, we thus regard all objects as objects 
for-a-self, our conception of these objects and their relation 
becomes essentially altered. Thus, the perception that the 
action and reaction of objects upon each other only exists foT 
a conscious self and cannot be separated from their relation to 
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such a self, should lead us to recognise that, beneath the appear- 
ance of external action and reaction, there is a deeper community 
or unity of objects, of which such apparent external determina- 
tion by each other is the manifestation It should prepare us, 
in fact, for the discovery that the external relations of objects 
are the result of a deeper internal or organic relation of them, 
which IS hid from us only by the abstract way in which the 
ordinary consciousness and also science deal with objects, with- 
out regard to their relation to the self. This, Kant, of course, 
does not recognise , but he at least recognises that the relation 
of objects to the self cannot be brought under the same cate- 
gories as those which determine the relations of objects to each 
other for the self. And it is one of the chief objects of his 
critical work, to show that the consciousness of this relation of 
objects to the subject makes a complete change in our conception 
of these objects, authorising us to bring them under determina- 
tions to which they could not be subjected if they were regarded 
as things in themselves. But he uses this idea only as a justi- 
fication for the application of the Mathematical Principles 
and the Analogies of Experience. That is, he attempts to 
# show only that objects are necessarily determined in relation 
to each other by these principles, because they are deter- 
mined in relation to the self. ButJh,fiL.dpes not see th^ the 
p erception of the necessary j^lation to t he sel f of the obj ects 
as so determmed, throws a new light on the objects themselves, 
and £3ters bur view of their relations It is, however, obvious 
that, if we say that objects are determined, by the Analogies 
of Experience, only in relation to the self, we are forced to 
change our views of these very Analogies, and to recognise that 
th&j:)bjects which, under these Analogies are regarded as ex- 
ternally determining each other, have really a deeper community 
or unity with each other.’^ 

{ Of this point I shall speak further at the end of this chapter 
For the present, it is sufiBcient to repeat that the reason why 
Kant refuses to advance to such' a conception, which yet he was 
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the first to suggest, lies m his rooted prejudice as to th* 
analytic character of thought in itself In spite of this analytu 
character, Kant regards thought as furnishing in relation to the 
foims and matter of sense, certam principles of connexion, hj 
which the manifold of sense may be determined so as to give 
rise to a consciousness of objects , but here he stops. Having 
brought the extianeously given manifold into unity under the 

! conception of an object, the thinking subject, according to Kant, 
IS conscious of itself in relation, but only in negative relation, to 
that object. And it still appears as an accident that an object 
Ishould be present to it at all , or, to put it more definitely, that a 
manifold of sense should be present to a subject (which is in itself 
a pure unity) as the material out of which an objective conscious- 

I ness can be developed. This mere contingency of objects of 
experience in relation to the subject as such, is maintained by 
Kant m spite of his own recognition that, apart from the 
consciousness of objects, the consciousness of self would be 
impossible'^ 

^The contingency of experience in relation to thought as 
stated by Kant, has two aspects ; it is a general and a 
particular contingency In the former aspect, it is asserted to < 
be a contingency that any materials for experience should be 
given at all; in the latter aspect, it is asserted to he a 
confaj^ency that just such materials should be given as are^ 

^ actua lly supplied in sense. In other words, there is nothing 
m the nature of the umversal determinations of possible 
experience that makes it necessary that any object should be 
given, any experience be realised by us ; and there is nothing 
iin these determmations that makes it necessary that the 
experience realised should be just such as we actually , 
for the nature of our intelligence merely fixes certain conditiotfs 
as to the kinds of experience which are possible, but within 

[ these conditions, leaves everything free Of the first of these 
kmds of contingency we have already spoken, and it has been 
pointed out that Kant's* own assertion, that the consciousness of 
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objects is presupposed in the consciousness of self, contains its ; 
refutation. For that cannot he said to be contingent for the j 
self without which there would be no conscious self, and strictly | 
speaking, no self at all. We can therefore say, that for the self,! 
the object is a necessary presupposition , and from this we may | 
immediately infer that it must he given in conformity with thej 
a prwTi conditions of perception and conception; or, in other) 
words, the sensational matter taken up into experience must be 1 
capable of a synthesis by the imagination which is in conformity J 
with the principles of the pure understanding But beyond ^ 
this, the matter may be regarded as free from any determina- 
tion by thought, and therefore the particular laws of nature, as 
well as the particular objects to which they apply, might, so 
far as we can see, he very different from what we find them 
empirically to be ^ 

Now, without for the present questioning the general point The idea the 

general con- 

of View from which this distinction is drawn, we mav notice of 
that in the second edition of the Gnhque, Kant introduces a S^oad^i- 
new determination into the transcendental view of the objects conce;|^ion of 

the remtion of 

of our knowledge, to which all particular objects are required and 
* to conform, and, in fact, extends m one important aspect the 
a priori determination ol expenence. In the first edition he 
had maintained that all particular experiences must conform to 
principles which were developed by schematising the categories 
in reference to time And, as time is the general form of all ^ 
perceptions, outward and inward, it seemed to follow that these 
principles apply indifferently to external and internal experience 

alike , though there may be certain other conditions derived ; 

: 

j£rom the nature of space, which must be taken into account in 
applying them to outer experience. But in the second edition 
of the Gritiqm, we find Kant maintaining that it is only to 
outer experience under the form of space that the principles of 
pure understanding must be apphed, at least in the first 
instance, and that any application of them to innei experience 
is secondary, if indeed it be possible at all He thus, as I have 
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said, attempts m one way to extend his conception of the r 
prion conditions of experience, in so far as he makes it mcludt 
the determination by the categories of the matter of sense as 
given under the form of space, as well as under the form o1 
time , yet, in another way, he limits that conception, in so far as 
he asserts that the principles so developed apply only to outer 
experience, and not in the same sense to inner experience 
Outer and inner experience cease to be two paiallel kinds of 
knowledge, and the latter becomes posterior to, and dependent 
V on, the former. The result of this is that Kant takes up an 
altogether different attitude towards the so-called Idealist,” ^ e., 

, towards those who deny the reality of external objects as such, 
or at least the possibility of proving it To show this, it will 
be necessary to trace the development of his thought in some 
detail. 

Lambert’s The method of dealing with the Idealists which Kant 

difficulty cW to 

adopts in the first edition of the Critique, may be described 
by saying that he partly lowers internal experience to the 
level of external experience, and partly raises external ex- 
perience to the level of internal experience Lambert’s 
criticism of the Dissertation had already brought Kant face^ 
to face with a difficulty that arose out of his view of space 
and time as foims of perception Lambert had found it 
comparatively easy to regard space as merely an ideal form, 
seeing that it is a form under which we know things other 
than ourselves , but he had found it hard to take the same 
view of time as the form of inner experience, and to admit 
that we know even our own states merely as phenomena 
land not in their real nature. 

by'^TXsSg^ answer to this objection, Kant argues that, as we can 

in^rand determine the relation of things in time a prion, time can- 

expencncc _ _ , 

not be a determination of things which belongs to them 
apart from our perception Self-perception, as the perception 
of our states in time, is thus affected by a form which re- 
duces the object-self to the phenomenal level, to which 
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things without us are admitted to be reduced by the fact 
that we know them only through our own ideas. The 
mediation of a form, under which things are brought in 
being perceived, is implied m both cases, and if it reduces 
the one into a phenomenon, it must reduce the other 
also. The error which has led to the idea that things in^ 
space are inaccessible to that immediate perception, in which 
our inner being is present to us, is explained more fully in 
Kant’s comment upon the fourth Paralogism of Piational 
Psychology. ^ It had been argued by Descartes and others 
that our consciousness of external things is problematic, 
because they are outside of us, and therefore we can know 
them only by their effect upon us. Por, the inference 
from effect to cause is always doubtful,” and it might be 
that, after all, what we referred to something external, was 
to be regarded simply as the result of something internal. 
In this way Descartes was led to maintain that all we can 
be sure of is the play of our own states of consciousness 
To this Kant answers that, while in a sense it is true that 
we cannot go beyond ourselves and what is immediately 
present m our consciousness, yet the inference drawn in 
regard to things in space is erroneous, because it involves 
a confusion between the externality of things to each other^ 
an externality which belongs to them only as they are 
present in our consciousness, and an externahty to cotiscwus- 
ness, which would be the negation of such presence But, 
if it is once seen that things can be determined as in space 
only as they are objects of perception to us, it becomes 
impossible to make such a confusion, or to thmk that '' in 
space ” means " out of consciousness.” The outness ” is 

recognised as existing between objects which are for con- 
sciousness, and not between consciousness and objects. Now, 
this is^ what Descartes and his followers overlooked, and 
therefore their " Transcendental Peahsm led directly to Em- 
pirical Idealism.” Considering space to be a determination 1 
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of things in themselves, not "^only in their relations to each 
other but also in their relation to the mind as a thing in 
itself, they were obliged to deny that we can have real 
knowledge of that, which ex hypothesi is outside of our minds 
just as one external object is outside of another On the 
other hand, Eant claims for his own Transcendental Idealism 
that, just because it teaches that reciprocal externality can 
belong to obj'ects only in relation to us who perceive them 
as m space, it shows that we perceive external objects in 
space just as directly and immediately as we perceive the 
states of our own consciousness in time.) It may, indeed, 
be objected that we are liable to illusions, and seem some- 
times to perceive objects in space which do not really 
exist, and, that being the case, it may be asked whether 
space itself with all its contents may not be illusory But, 
the answer is that the very possibility of such an illusion 
presupposes the reality of space. An illusion is a particular 
phenomenon referred to the wrong place in the context of 
experience, but it presupposes the existence of that context. 
To suppose that space and aU outer experiences are illusions 
would be virtually to deny that consciousness makes a dis- 
tinction between the different elements of its content, which 
it obviously does make, on the ground of the nullity of an- 
other distinction which it cannot possibly make. We cannot 
divide the contents of consciousness into a content which is 
m consciousness, and a content which is out of consciousness , 
but we certainly can and do make a distinction between 
objects in space and the successive perceptions or feelings 
of the sensitive subject, which, as such, are not apprehended 
as in space, and therefore not as spatially related to each 
other. It is the vain search for an impossible object ex- 
ternal to me in the sense of bemg out of my consciousness, 
which throws doubt upon the simple fact that there are 
objects in consciousness which are represented as external 
to each other, and as different from the ideas which are 
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referred to my subjective states. But, if there were objects 
outside of me in the former sense, they would not be in 
space; for nothing can be in space which is not repremnied 
as being in it It is true that, as in the case of the illu- 
sion mentioned above, we may represent as existing in space 
what is not really there; but this merely means that we 
have given a wrong interpretation to certain sensations, or 
that we have referred a phenomenon to the wrong place in 
the context of experience But the correction of such an 
error can come only from the necessity we are under of 
finding a place for everything in that one context. If I ^ 
see something which I believe to be a tangible object on j 
the window pane, and if when I put out my hand to touch 
it I find nothing, I discover that the supposed object doesj 
not conform to relations of sight and touch which I havej 
otherwise learnt to hold good for objects of external per-| 
ception; hence, I am obliged to find another interpretation! 
for the visual appearance in question But, both the mistake 
and its correction would be impossible, if there were no j 
ordered connexion of external experience to which pbeno- , 
. mena could be referred. And if there be such an ordered , 
connexion, that is all that we mean by existence in space. | 
In like manner, all that we mean by existence in time is, 
that there is a similar connexion of ‘phenomena as repre- 
sented in it On the other hand, if by the existence of 
objects we mean their existence as things in themselves, 
apart from all conditions in which they are perceived 
and known, we are not able to say whether the unknown 
ground of external phenomena is, or is not, different from 
the unknown gronni of internal phenomena; for we are 
not able to say anything definite about either “ If any 
one should ask whether my Psychology is dualistic, I an- 
swer, "Certainly, but only in an empirical sense by 
which I mean that in the connexion of experience matter 
is really presented to outer sense as a phenomenal substance, ^ 
VOL. 1. 2 Q 
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just as the thinking ego is really presented to inner sense 
*as a phenomenal substance In both cases, the phenomena 
must be connected together according to the rules which 
this category of substance brings into the connexion of inner 
and outer perceptions, with a view to the constitution of an 
experience But, if it be proposed to me to widen the con- 
ception of Dualism and to take it, as is usually done, in a 
transcendental sense, I must point out that by such a course 
I should deprive myself of any ground for mamtammg 
Dualism, in preference to either of the other alternative sys- 
tems of Materialism or Spiritualism To assert such a 
D^ualism would simply be to confuse a diiference in our 
way of representing objects (which in themselves remain 
unknown) with a difference of these objects in themselves* 
I myself as represented by inner sense in time, and objects 
in space outside of me, are indeed specifically different phe- 
nomena, but this does not enable me to think of them as 
different things The transcendental object which lies at the 
basis of external phenomena, like that which lies at the 
basis of internal perception, is neither matter nor a thmkmg 
being in itself, but a, to us unknown, ground of the phe-^ 
I nomena which enable us to attain our empirical perception 
J of each of these kinds of object ” ^ 

considerations are then applied by Xant to remove 
as tofthe difficulty which, on the ordinary theory, was felt as to 
the connexion of mind and body. The whole difficulty, he 
thinks, lay in the hypostasis of external phenomena, which 
were supposed to be things existing outside of our con- 
sciousness with the same quality which they have in oi^r 
consciousness. Bor, when the relation was thus conceived, the 
question how the things produced the ideas corresponding 
to them, was beset with difficulty. To an external object 
none but external effects, le,, changes of place, could be 
attributed, nor could it possess any powers except powers 

^ A. 37a 


tlie connexioij 
of mind and 
"body. 
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to determine spatial relations. But, in us, all effects pro- 
duced are thoughts , and to these no relation of place, no 
change of place, and no spatial form can be assigned* 
Hence, we completely lose the guiding thread which, in ex- 
ternal perception, is supphed by the survival of causes m 
their effects, when we try to follow external objects m their 
effects upon inner sense We should, however, reflect that ^ 
bodies are not things in themselves which are immediately 
present to us, but phenomena of an unknown object , and 
that motion is not the effect of this unknown cause, but 
merely the phenomenal appearance of its influence upon our 
sense Body and motion, then, being neither of them things | 
outside of us but only ideas within us, we do not need to suppose ^ 
that the motion of matter produces ideas in us ; but motion, | 
with the matter which reveals itself in motion, is itself a I 
mere idea , and the whole self-made difficulty reduces itself | 
to the question how, and through what cause, the ideas of f 
our sensibility are so connected together, that those which | 
we call external perceptions can be represented according to I 
empirical laws as objects without us/*^ When this is un-i 
• derstood, it becomes unnecessary to resort to any such hypo- 
thesis as that of pre-established harmony or that of occasional 
causes, in order to get rid of the idea of a physical influence 
of matter upon mmd , for, the dififlculty of the latter hypo- 
thesis lay in the fact, that moving matter was taken for a 
thing in itself and not for a phenomenon. From the point 
of view we have now reached, we must give another shape 
to the problem, and ask how a thinking being can have 
external perceptions In this shape, however, as Kant main- 
tains, the problem is obviously insoluble ; and our reference of 
each perception to a thing in itself as its cause is merely a 
way of marking the position of a hiatus in our knowledge 
The qtffestion, indeed, is one which we are so far from being 
able to answer that we cannot even say whether, if the 

1A.387 
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Hence the 
needforatZewif 
ea machtna to 
connect mind 
and body is 
removed 


power of external perception were taken fiom us, we should, 
or should not, be able still to think these or other objects. 

Let us restate this argument of Kant a little more freely. 
On the ordinary view of the relation of mind and matter, 
we have to think of the motion of a body as pioducing sensa- 
tion, if not perception, in the mind, just in the same way in 
which it produces motion in another body. But if we adopt 
such an idea, we necessarily make a leap from a cause to an 
eifect which is not* homogeneous with it; we completely “ lose the 
guiding thread which is supplied by the survival of causes in 
their effects” There is no identity continuing itself in the 
change, but rather a complete /x€TajSacr£? aXKo yevog. This 
difficulty, however, which the Cartesians and Leibniz sought to 
evade by the theories of occasional causes and of pre-established 
harmony, disappears, as Kant here contends, whenever we 
realise that both effect and cause are phenomenal ; though the 
former are phenomena presented under the forms of space 
and time, and the latter are phenomena presented only 
under the form of time. Putting it otherwise, when we 
consider that motion is essentially motion for a perceiving 
self, IS ‘^an idea,” and that the supposed effect, the 
sensation produced, is simply another event, which also is, 
only as it is for the perceiving self, ^ e , also is an idea, the 
difficulty of connecting these two kinds of ideas” seems 
to disappear or to become less important They both form 
links in one context of experience, though the one is represented 
as an event happening to a phenomenal substance determined 
in space, while the other is represented as happening to 
a phenomenal substance which has no determination as in 
space Both have to be taken as mere phenomena or ideas, 
though it so happens that the objects in space “have the 
llusive characteristic that they appear, as it were, to detach 
hemselves from the soul and hover outside of it.” While 
h^^efore, we cannot understand “ how external perception 
houM be po^ible for us,” we do not find any absolute chasm 
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opening between it and internal perception such that only 
a dms ex machina can bridge it over. 

This solution seams at first satisfactory, and no doubt it^^<=isit 

^ ’ possible to 

does remove the ordinary dualistic difi6culty, which gave rise 
to the theories of '‘Occasional Causes” and "Pre-established expenence ’ 
Harmony ” , for it shows that the external object, as well as 
the self as an obj'ect, is relative to the self as a subject, 
and that in that sense both are " ideas.” But we soon find the j 
difficulty returning upon us in another shape Por, according ^ 
to this view, we are obbged to regard all phenomena as ! 
constituting one context of experience, in which all inner as , 
well as all outer phenomena are combined according to the ^ 
principles of the pure understanding Now, in the first place, , 
such a view, as Kant indicates in the passage just quoted, | 
would compel us to conceive the individual thinking sub- ( 
ject as a substance among other substances, acted on byj 
them and reacting upon them. But, even in the first edition S 
of the Critique, recipiocity is treated by Kant himself, as 
a category which must be schematised not only in relation 
to time but also to space, and as therefore a category which 
, can be apphed only to things which are determined as existing 
in space. And in this very chapter in which he speaks of 
the " thinking ego as a phenomenal substance,” we find Kant 
observing that Psychology and Physics differ greatly ; in so 
far as in the latter science much truth can be developed 
a pr%or% out of the mere conception of an extended impene- 
trable thing, while in the former out of the mere conception of 
a thmking being nothing can be so developed " Now,” Kant 
^oes on, " the reason of this is that, though both are pheno- 
mena, the phenomenon of outer sense has something standing 
or permanent m it which furnishes a substratum underlymg 
its changing deteimmations, and thereby puts into our hand 
a conoeption fruitful in synthesis, viz, that of space and a 
phenomenon in it , while time, the sole form of inner percep- 
tion, has nothing permanent : and so under the form of time 
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I we can have presented to ns only the change of determinations, 
^ut no object to characterise by their means. For, in that 
which we call the soul all is in continual flux, and nothing 
abides, except (if that could be brought into the question), the 
pure ego, which is quite simple, — ^in the ‘sense that the idea of 
it has no content, no manifold, in it, — and which for that 
reason seems to represent a simple object. It would, however, 
be truer to say that it designates or marks off the ego 
from other objects, than that it represents it.”^ “For this 
ego is neither a perception nor a conception of any obj’ect: 
it IS merely a form of consciousness, which is implied in 
all perception and conception, and enables us to turn them 
into knowledge — supposing always that something other than 
the mere ego is given m perception, as the matter for the 
conception of an object.”^ But, if this be 'true, then the 
category of substance cannot properly be apphed to the object 
of inner experience as such, nor can inner experience form part 
of a connected whole or context of experience, including both 
inner and outer. 

Inner exp^n- The Same conclusion may be reached in another way. 

co-ordinated Inner experience, as Kant describes it, differs in an im- 

with outward ^ 

outer experience. The elements of inner 
experience proclaim themselves at once as “mere ideas,'’ 
while the elements of outer experience appear at least to 
be something more. They have, as Kant says, the “illusive 
characteristic of seeming to separate themselves from the 
soul, and hover without it ” But, Kant argues, the external 
object, like the idea of it, exists only for consciousness , and in 
this point of view they are both “ merely ideas ” Yet, there is> 
a difference in the two cases. I may be conscious of an object, 
and then I may direct my attention to the determmation 
of inner sense in virtue of which that object exists for me ; and 
thus I may distinguish between the idea as a mere: statm 
, of the subject, and the object which I know 

381 
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through it. As Kant explains elsewhere, when I apprehend an 
object of experience and bnng it under a conception, or even 
when I arbitrarily think an object, I detenmne my inner sense 
in a particular way in accordance with my thought. But, I can 
then proceed to observe this determination, and can say, 
have experienced what is necessary, say, in order to apprehend 
a figure of four sides in such a way as to enable me to 
demonstrate its properties I thus get the empiric conscious- 
ness of the determination of my state in time by thought.”^ 
But this consciousness of the inner determination involved 
in the determination of the external object, cannot be taken as 
the consciousness of an object which is co-ordinate with the 
external object, or related to it as one phenomenon is to 
another according to the principles of the connexion of sub- 
stances in one experience. It cannot be so taken, because the 
former consciousness is a consciousness of what was involved in 
the latter, a consciousness of the determination of the inner 
life of the subject, by which the consciousness of an object 
is realised. Properly speaking, it is only m this last reflexion 
that the distinction of inner and outer experience emerges 
, while, at the same time, they are seen to be correlates 
of each other. But it is impossible that the inner process, 
involved in the determination of the external object as such, 
can be treated as a phenomenon which is related according to 
the Analogies of Experience to the object which through 
it exists for us. The motion of my body by another body 
external to it, may, because my body is a sensitive organism, 
be a condition without which that other body would not 
.for me become an object of perception. But the perception 
itself cannot be connected with the motion, as that motion 
is with the motions of other bodies We have here a relation 
which we cannot explain without a juLerd^acri^ eh aWo yevo^. 
Without retracting the abstraction by which we think of moving 
things apart from their relation to sensitive subjects, we cannot 
iR. X I 261; H. IV 4^9 
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explain how the motion of an object and perception as a state of 
the subject should be connected. And with the retraction of tliis 
abstraction we have got into a world which cannot be explained 
by the Analogies of Experience, without the aid ctf categories of 
a higher order In any case, if we think of a motion as 
producing a sensation, still more a thought, we have brought in 
a new factor, which cannot be co-ordinated with the phenomena 
with which we were previously dealmg, as they are co-ordinated 
with each other. The inner experience to which attention has 
now been directed, is not another experience to be set beside 
outer experience, but one which mcludes it and goes beyond it. 
Inner experience is outer experience, and something more 
Now, it IS obvious that between the periods of the first and 
second edition of the Cnt'igue this difficulty, or at least the 
conviction that inner experience cannot be simply co-ordinated 
with outer experience on the ground that both are ideas,” was 
brought home to Kant.^ 

Already in the first edition he had, as has been shown 
recognised the impossibility of directly bringmg inner experience 
under the category of substance. Yet, m the Prolego'tmna, in a 
passage already quoted, he still speaks of the connexion of 
external phenomena according to empirical laws as "proving 
. their obj’ective truth, j'ust as the connexion of the phenomena of 
mner sense proves the reality of my soul” , ^ and he maintains 
that we have to " investigate the connexion of phenomena m 
inner sense according to universal laws of experience.” But 
various causes were already forcing him to realise more 

^ I express myself thus hesitatmgly because KAnfc never completely realised 
the result of his changed point of view. He saw, as we shall find, that it is 
impossible to bring the soul, as the object of mner experience, under the same 
categones as the object of outer experience ; he saw also that the former is not 
parallel with the latter, but presupposes it, and is presented to us by a 
new reflective movement which goes beyond the consciousness of it , bht he 
stfil ^eaks of the phenomena of the inner life as part of the general mechanical 
n^us of nature, and mdeed it is this that gives its paradoxical aspect to his 
view of man’s life as at once phenomenally subjected to natural necessity and 
iMwmenally freed from it 

FroUgcmma, § 49 , R. JH. 100 ; H. IV. 85. 
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definitely what he meant by the distinction of inner and outer 
experience, as well as by the distinction of the objects of both 
from those things in themselves, or that thing in itself, to 
which both were to be ultimately referred 

In the first place, as we have seen, he had already observed 
that inner experience cannot be properly brought under the 
category of substance, nor consequently under any of 
Analogies of Experience which presuppose substance And in 
writing his Meiaphymol Rudiments of Physics, which was 
published before the second edition of the Critique, he was led 
by this and some other considerations, which will presently 
be mentioned, to renounce his first intention of applying his 
general theory of experience to Psychology as well as to 
Physics. For, he argues, in order to an a priori knowledge of 
definite objects in nature, it is necessary that “ we should be 
able to bnng the conceptions of the pure understanding into 
relation with a corresponding a prion perception, i e., to con- 
Mmet the object of the conceptions or set it before us in an 
image of perception. Now, all rational knowledge by means of 
the construction of conceptions is mathematical. While, there- 
fore, a pure philosophy of nature, le, a philosophy which 
mvestigates the constitutive elements of the general conception 
of nature, may be possible without mathematics, it is only by 
means of mathematics that we can reach a pure doctrine as to 
the action of definite things of sense, whether material or 
spiritual/’ ^ Now “ Mathematics is not applicable to the 
phenomena of inner sense and their laws At least the only 
law which we can speak of in this connexion is the law of 
<iontinuity, which is manifested in the process of inner change. 
By the application of Mathematics to this law, however, we 
should get an extension of our knowledge of the soul, which 
would be related to the extended knowledge of body that 
Mathenjatics contributes to Physics, very much as the doctrine 
of the properties of a straight line is related to the whole of 
^ Metaph, Anfmg^grwnde, Vm'rede, R V. 309 ; H IV. 360. 
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Geometry For the pure inner perception, in which the 
phenomena of the soul would have to be constructed, is time, 
which has only one dimension. Furthermore, even if we 
regard Psychology merely as a systematic art of analysis or an 
experimental doctrine, it cannot rise to the level of Chemistry/ 
for the manifold of inner observation cannot be resolved into 
its elements, except by a merely ideal division. We cannot 
keep the parts separate and again unite them at pleasure. 
Still less can we subject another thinking subject to our 
experiments in a way that could produce any satisfactory 
result. Fmally, our observation itself alters the state of the 
observed object and leads us to misinterpret it Hence, Psy- 
chology cannot become more than a historic, and so far as may 
be, a systematic, doctrine of the natuie of inner sense, it 
can only be a description of the soul as a natural object, and 
not strictly a natural science of the soul or even an experi- 
mental doctrine in regard to it”^ To this we have to add, 
what Kant says in another (already quoted) passage of the 
same work, that the phenomena of the inner life have no parts 
outside of each other, and therefore no parts which are sub- 
stances like things in space. Hence, it is possible to conceive 
that by a gradual diminution of intensity our consciousness 
should be reduced to extmction without any annihilation of 
substance 


In this way Kant strips the inner phenomena, which he 
still r^ards as objects of experience, of the determinations by 
which outer objects of experience are characterised , and makes 
it impossible to treat the object of inner sense as taking its 
^ place on equal terms among the objects of experience 

there is another point of even more importance in rela- 
to the evolution of Kant’s thought. In the interval 
a-B^keidaa editioBS of the Gr%t%gue, Kant was greatly 

influenced by the way m which the first edition W22s inter- 
j preted. Kant’s reviewer in the GelehrU Armiger of Gottingen 


^ V. 310 
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made it his great charge against the Cntigue that by it enter 
sense was brought down to the level of inner sense, ie., that 
both were represented as having to do with mere ideas of our 
minds”; while he neglected to notice how the empirical reahty 
"*0f the objects of experience is connected with the universality 
of the principles of the pure understanding. He observed, so 
to speak, Kant’s levelling down, but not his levelling up of 
experience. On the other hand, he treated Kant’s Transcen- 
dental Idealism as fatal to the distinction between phenomena 
and things in themselves But Kant “ never thought of ques- 
tioning ” that distinction ; nay rather — we may even say — ^it 
was one of his main objects to establish it, in order that he 
might be able to limit the application of the categories of 
necessary relation to objects of sense or phenomena. 

{^In his notice of this criticism at the end of the Prolegonuna^ 

Kant deals with the former of these points. The principle of and o' 
all true Idealists, from the Eleatic school to Bishop Berkeley,” cates the 
may, he declares, be gathered up in the formula that “ all ideas ^^^eSce? 
of things that come to us through sense and experience are 
illusory, and that truth is to be found only in the ideas of pure 
e understanding or the pure reason But, the principle which 
throi^ou t ru les and determines my Idealism is, that all con- 
ceptions of things derived from pure understanding or pure 
reason are jsi^irely illusory, and that truth lies only in experi- 
ence^ And then he goes on to declare that, while he agrees 
with the Idealists in holdmg that time and space and what- 
ever* exists in either must be regarded not as thmgs in 
themselves or their properties, but only as belonging to the 
phenomena of these things,” he differs from them, and especially 
from Berkeley, in holding that, inasmuch as time and space are 
pure forms of our sensibility, ‘‘they with all their deter- 
minations can be known by us a priori"^ Kow, there can be 
no critaion of truth unless particular experiences rest upon 
universal and necessary laws The effect, therefore, of Berke- 
iR. lil. 154; H IV. 122 
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How far IS 
Kmt just to 
Berkeley^ 


ley’s view of the empirical nature of our perceptions of space 
(and time) is, that phenomena are reduced to merely illusory, 
appearances On the contrary, Kant contends that on his 
own doctrine time and space, in combination with the pure 
conceptions of the understandmg, prescribe laws a prion, toT 
all possible experience, and thus enable us to distinguish 
reality from illusion^ 

On this we may remark that it is only in view of his last 
work, the Sins, that Berkeley can be reckoned, along with 
Plato and the other Idealists, as a supporter of the doctrine 
that real things are apprehended by pure reason, while phe- ’ 
nomena only are known through sense and experience In 
Berkeley’s earlier works phenomena, or, as he calls them, ideas, 
appear as the objects of consciousness, the only real objects ' 
which there are or can be It is true that Berkeley goes on 
to distmguish notions ” from ideas,” and to refer the latter 
in so far as they are involuntary to God as their author or 
cause. It IS true also that he treats these involuntary ideas as 
a language by which God speaks to us In such conceptions 
we may find the link that connects the Sensationalism of his ^ 
earlier, with the Ideahsm (in the proper sense of the word) of/ 
his later, works On the other hand, Kant, from his^ point of i 
view, has fair ground for arguing that, because Berkeley has 'I 
not admitted the a priori character of time and space, and of | 
the principles of pure understanding as determining phenomena ^ 
according to these forms ; because, in short, he has not seen , 
that particular facts ’kimnn presuppose universal principles, . ^ 
he has left himself no criteria to distmguish reality from 
illusion. It IS obvious that, if particular perceptions are net | 
referred to anything beyond themselves, they cannot be re- J 
garded as revealing to us any objective reality. So far, then, 
Kant’s point as against his assailant is simply to show that 
that assailant had not .entered into his view of experfence, or 
appreciated his distinction between perceptions or sensations 
as mere states of the sensitive subject, and these same percep- 
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tions or sensations as referred to objects by means of the 
general principles of connexion under which they are brought 
in experience. 

Kant speaks to the same effect in the third Eemark appended ©1^“^ 
^ the first part of the Frolegomem, where he argues that, S 
though time and space are taken over to the subjective side, SfreSjT* 
this does not involve the reduction of phenomena to delusive 
appearances. A doubt on this pomt might naturally suggest 
itself to one who came from Leibniz to Kant For, while to 
the former perception was only confused conception, Kant 
maintained that the distinction of conception and perception 
was not logical, but lay in the genetic origin’ of each, and that 
the special character of the former was due to the manner in 
which objects affected our sensibility. But does not this turn 
perception into subjective illusion ^ Kant answers, no , for ’ 
illusion lies not in phenomena, as such, but m the way in which 
the understanding interprets them m relation to objects And 
illusion or truth will arise aceordmg as we are careful or care- 
less in connecting the perceptions of sense in time and space 
according to the rules of the connexion of all knowledge” 

^Thus, ^Hhough I hold all ideas of sense together with their 
forms to be merely phenomena, and time and space to be 
merely forms of sensibility, which cannot be found outside of 
sensibility in any objects ; and though, therefore, I cannot make 
use of these ideas except in reference to possible experience , 
yet in this there is nothing which should make me hold them 
to he merely illusory appearances , for it is not incon- 
sistent with their being duly connected together in experi- . 
ence aceordmg to the rules of truth.” ^ The doctrine of * 
the ideality of time and space, indeed, “ is so far from reducing 
the whole world of sense to an illusion, that it alone explams 
how the whole science of mathematics should be a prion” and 
^ yet should contain not mere brain-spun fancies but objective 
truth. At the same time, it is the sole means of avoiding the 
1 R III 48 ; H IV. 39. 
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transcendentarillusion, which is at^the bottom of the Antinomy 
of reason and which arises directly from the reference of the 
characteristics of the phenomena of experience to things in 
themselves 

^ ^ regard to the second point, the supposed denial of the' 
existence of anythmg but the thinking being and his states, the 
phenomena or ideas present to him, Kant speaks also in the 

phetiomeiiai 

ther^eSS ^Mrd, but more fully in the second, Eemark to the first part of 
the FroUgomena. What he has to say in these passages is 
simply that his k ind of Idealism does not aiBfect the distinction 
between thmgs in themselves and phenomena It had b&n 
acknowledged, he points out, even before Locke’s time, but still 
more after it, that the so-called secondary qualities did not 
belong to thmgs in themselves The effect of his own Aestheho 
had been only to show that the primary qualities also — exten- 
sion and solidity and all the characteristics that belong to objects 
as in space — ^are phenomenal “ If, therefore, it is unreasonable 
to call him an Idealist who treats colours not as properties of , 
the object in itself, but as modifications to be explained by the 
nature of the sense of sight, neither can that name be justly 
applied to me because I find that other properties and, indeed,,, * 
all the jgroperhee that constitute the jperceptwn of a lody, belong 'f 
merely to its phenomenon For the existence of the thing 
that app ears is not thereby denied, when it is shown that we 
. caunoT^ow through sense ho\^it is constituted in itself’^ | 
OnSie oSier hand, if it were required that in order to avoid | 
Idealism Kant should admit that the idea of space not" only '4 
corresponds completely with the relation of our sense to the J 
object,” — which is his own doctrine, — but '' that it is exactly | 
dike the object ” , Kant answers that this latter assertion is one /I 
to which he can " attach no meaning whatever, any more than 1 
he can attach a meaning to the assertion that the sensation of 
redness is hke the quality of cinnabar which excites ife in 
I The result of Kant’s Aesthetic was to take over to the 

^ Prolegomena, § 13, Remark Second ; R. III. 46 ; H. IT, 37, ,3 
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side of the subject all the primary as well as the secondary 
qualities, and to leave nothing for the object in itself 
except the blank reference to a '' something,” of which 
we can say only that it is and not what it is. Of 
^xcourse, this left unsettled the question how this something,” 
even as a point of reference, was to be justified — a ques- 
tion which became not less difficult after it had been 
shown in the Analytic that it is by the understanding that per- 
ceptions are referred to objects. On that question Kant here 
says nothing, but merely states that, in carrymg over time and 
space to the subjective side, ^e ^d not m^n^ to^deny tjte 
existence of a thing in itself, independent of our sensations or 
p ercep tions. He is, he asserts, as far from such a denial, as 
those who referred the secondary qualities not to the object, 
but to the subject as affected by it.J) 

With the exception of the slight change of phraseology, which 
is involved in callmg the Cartesian Idealism ‘‘ empirical,” as Sic^ 
well as “problematical” or “sceptical,” and the Berkeleian edition of 

* the OnUque 

Idealism “ enthusiastic ” as well as “ dogmatic,” there is 
nothing decidedly new in Kant’s treatment of the subject in 
, the Frolegomena. But the necessity of defending himself 
agamst different misconceptions has forced him to define his 
position more accurately ; and to bring out clearly the twofold 
aspect of it, — as, on the one hand, distinguishmg between 
appearance and reality within experience, and, on the other 
hand, between the phenomenal reality, which is Imown hy us in 
experience, and the absolute reality of tbmgs in themselves. 

The latter distinction he had not dreamt of denying, but he had 
Jiitherto rather taken it for granted than directed any special 
attention to it, or positively asserted it. The problem of the 
relations of inner and outer experience is not yet touched,, 
though it may he that the discussions just descnhed helped to 
direct his attention to the subject. And in the' only passage 
hft griTig directly on the point, inner and outer expenence are 
treated as organised m the same manner. “ Space,” we there 
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read, “ with all the phenomena it contains, belongs to the ideas^ 
the connexion of which according to empirical laws proves their 
objective reality, j‘ust as the connexion of the phenomena of 
inner sense proves the reality of my souL” ''We easily solve the 
Cartesian doubt (of the reahty of outer experience) in commoii< 
life, by examining into the connexion of phenomena in outer and 
inner experience according to universal laws.” ^ It was after- 
wards, and probably in connexion with the preparation of his 
treatise on the " Metaphysical Rudiments of Physics f that the ^ 
ideahstic q^uestion assumed in Kant’s mind a new form which , 
made it require ^ new answer. . 

It was Kant’s original intention in that treatise to deal not , 
only with Physics but also with Psychology ; but, as we have ' 
seen, he gave up that idea mainly because in his view inner 
experience is subj'ected only to the form of time, and therefore,, 
nothing can be said of the soul a priori except what can be 
deduced from the fact that its life is a continuous process. ^ 

Further, either at this time or at least before the second edition ; 

§ 

of the Critique was published, Kant’s attention seems to have 
been specially directed to the fact that inner and outer experi- ' / 
enee are not two independent spheres of knowledge. In the 
first edition, he had already remarked, that " all ideas, whether 
they have external things for their objects or not, belong as 
determinations of mind to our inner state, which inner state 
necessarily falls under the formal condition of inner perception, 
viz., time and that, therefore, " time is the condition of all 
phenomena whatever, the immediate condition of the iliner ^ 
phenomena of our sOul, and thereby the mediate condition also | 
of external phenomena ” ^ But this did not prevent him fron^ 
speaking of the objects of inner and outer sense as if they were '^1 
independent objects of expenence standing on the same level ' 
It is true that Kant does not directly apply the categories to 
determine the relation of inner and outer experience, but he at 

^Prolegomma, § 49 ; B III 106 ; H. lY 86. 

® KnMk^ A, a4 ; B. 42 
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least speaks as if each might be determined as an empirical 
connexion by itself ; and he nowhere speaks more distinctly of 
their relation to each other, than in the passage where he tells 
us that external phenomena seem, as it were, to detach them- 
selves from the soul and to hover without,'' but that this 
does not hinder them from being phenomena or ideas, like other 
ideas, which do not so detach themselves. 

In the second edition, on the other hand, Kant seems to see 
that inner and outer experience are not two spheres of know- e^AeScepre- 
ledge, separated from each other only as relating to two distinct 
otgects which belong to the same context of experience. Inner 
and outer experience, as he now points out, are identical in 
matter ; and the determination of what we proleptically call the 
outer object is presupposed in the consciousness of the process 
a farU nostra by which this determination is effected. We 
have, he declares, “ from things without us the whole material 
of our knowledge even for our inner sense.” ^ ‘‘ It is,” he says 

again, ‘Hhe ideas of outer sense that constitute the proper 
matter with which we occupy our minds.” ® Now, space was 
said to be the form of our receptivity in so far as we are 
• affected by objects and through such affection come to repre- 
. sent them in perception ” ; while time in like manner was 
regarded as the form of our receptivity in so far as we are 
affected by ourselves and thereby come to represent ourselves 
in perception.” We are not, however, to suppose that these are 
two separate processes. The true state of the case is exhibited 
in a*passage of the D edu ction of the second edition, where it is 
said that, on the one hand, the affection of our own passive 
sensibility by the understanding, which is what Kant calls the 
transcendental synthesis of imagination,” is necessary ere we 
can determine any external object as such , and that, on the 
oilier hand, the consciousness of the successive process by 
which this determination is effected, is what makes us an object 
for ourselves in inner perception. Kant, indeed, speaks of 

1 B. Preface, XXXIX. ' ® B 67-S. 
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inner sense being affected in this process, but here he must be 
regarded as using the term " inner proleptically , for if by 
inner sense we mean the consciousness of the self as a subject 
which passes through these successive states, it is obvious that 
such a consciousness is the result of reflexion upon the process^ 
by which the object is determined 

“ We cannot think a hne,” says Kant, “ without m thought 
drawing it , we cannot think a circle without in thought 
describing it; we cannot represent the three dimensions of 
space without setting before our mind’s eye three lines which 
meet at right angles with each other in the same point, we 
cannot even think of time itself without drawing a straight line 
as the outward image of time, and directing our attention to the 
act of synthesis of the manifold whereby we successively deter- 
mine inner sense, and so to the succession in this determina- 
tion.” We must, therefore, have “ motion as an act of the 
subject,” %,e , as a pure act of successive synthesis by produc- 
tive imagination of the manifold of external perception,” motion 
as a synthesis of the manifold in space, ere we can reach the 
conception of succession, which we do by abstracting from the ‘ 
space-determination thus effected, and attending only to the ^ 
jf act whereby we determine inner sense according to its form ” ^ 

C represented the matter as follows — ^We have ' 

experience affeclion of sense (which is independent of all actiidty 

on our part, and which, for that reason, we refer to the thing < 
in itself) To that affection, as the condition under which it 
can alone become a perception, or be referred to an oliject, 
there attaches itself the form of space But this leference can- 
not actually be made unless there be a determination of inneer - 
sense, by which the matter so given is successively taken up ^ 
and combined in the conception of an object In this process 
ther^ is a synthesis at once of the matter of sense and of space u 
quarita, which gives rme to a spatial image In thith deter- 
mmmg the object further, we combine one element after another ^ ^ 


iR 155 
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under conditions of time , but the consciousness of this succes- 
siYe^synthesis, and consequently of time itself, and of the inner 
life as conditioned by time, is posterior to the consciousness of 
the object in space and presupposes that consciousness We ' 

^become conscious of the affection of ourselves by which we 
produce the consciousness of the object, only when we direct 
attention to the process by which that consciousness was pro- j 
duced, and abstract for the moment from the object in space f 
which lises before us in perception by means of the process { 

Our ex perienc e of ourselves is thus the subjective counterpart i 
of our experience of external objects, and not another experience 
separate from it. On the other hand, we have to remember 
that it is only as this subjective coimteipait comes into view 
that objects become external, in the sense of being distmguished 
from the conscious life of the subject to whom they are suc- 
cessively presented; for ''outer'’ can be thought of only in 
distinction from " inner.” 

The full meaning of this view of Kant, however, cannot be How this js to 
seen, unless we combine it with his ideas as to the ^aecessary 
determination of objects by the categories.^ It is Kant’s of 
* doctrme that no object can be known as such except m so far 
as the perceptions, which change upon us every moment, are 
referred to a permanent reality, of which they are regarded as 
representing the accidents or states For, if objects were 
regarded as changing with the perceptions, this would he 
equivalent to a denial that objects exist at alL To say that 
an object exists and that it is permanent, amounts from the 
transcendental point of view to the same thing ; for, to know it 
SB existing I must take it out of ifcs mere momentary presence 
in feeling to me as a sensitive subject, and refer it to " con- 
sciousness in general,” t,e, to a consciousness for which the 
particular exists only through the universal or as a determina- 
tion of*the universal. The way in which Kant expressed this, 
as was shown in detail in the last chapter, was to say that the 
consciousness of the changing is the consciousness of a relation 
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in time ; that this again can be reached only by a determmation , 
of the one time of which all special times axe particular liihita- 
tions ; that, further, as time is merely a form of sense which 
cannot be perceived by itself, there must be something in that 
which IS apprehended as in time to correspond with and repre--^ 
sent the unity of time, as distinct from that which represents 
and corresponds to the succession of times. Or, to put it 
otherwise, time in itself neither flows nor is permanent ; but we 
are conscious of its unity as we are conscious of the permanence 
of objects in it, while we are conscious of its flux as we are , 
conscious of the change of their states or determinations. 
Xant then proceeds to show that the reference to a permanent ‘ 
object of any determination as a new state or property coming 
into existence in it, involves its reference to a previous state 
or determination of it or of other substances as its universal 
condition ; and, finally, that the recognition of the coexistence ) 
of objects can only be a recognition of the states of these ‘j 
objects as reciprocally determining each other or finding their , 
universal condition in each other. 

Now, SO far we seem to be dealing indifferently with the | 
objects of inner and outer experience. At least, it is only in 

to 1)6 e(]_'uaUy j 

dealing with coexistence that Kant found it necessary in the ^ 
first edition to take notice of space as a form of the relations of 
the objects, or of some of the objects, of which he is speaking — ’ 
a form which, like time, cannot of itself determine their rela- , | 
tions, because it is not perceived by itself , but which never- J 


theless is a n^essary condition under which their relations 
are determined by the categories 

til® ‘‘ general remark on the system of principles of the^ 
pure understanding,” which is added in the second edition, 

viewed first as 

^ further. In that remark he begins by insist- 
ing, in terms similar to those used in the first edition, on the 
need of perceptions to exhibit the reality of the conceptions of 
the understandmg, which in themselves are mere forms of pure 
thoB^t or judgment. The proofs of the principles were, as he 
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points out, only deductions of them as conditions of the possi- 
bility of experience and not derived from conceptions. Thus, 
we did not get our evidence for the principle of causality out of 
the mere conception of an event in alstrado as an object of 
^ thought, but we showed that it is necessary to the consciousness 
of it as an object of possible experience. In other words, we 
asked how an empiric perception could be the means of giving 
us such knowledge, and we found that it was possible only 
through its determination by the schematised category. 

But Kant then goes on to add a thought which was not con- 
tained in the first edition of the Cntique, ‘^Yet more note- 
worthy is it that in order to understand the possibility of 
things in conformity with the categories and so to exhibit the 
objective reahty of the latter, we need not merely perceptions 
but even, in all cases, external perceptions When, e,g , we take 
the pure conceptions of relation, we find that in order to supply 
something permanent in perception which corresponds to the 
conception of mbstance, and so to exhibit the objective reality 
of that conception, we require a phenomenon in space ^ because 
space alone is determined as permanent, while time, and so all 
^ that is in inner sense, is in constant flux. Again, in order to 
exhibit change as the perception corresponding to the conception 
of causality, we must take for our example motion, as change in 
space ; and without such an example, it would be as impos- 
sible for us to set change before our mind's eye in a perception, 
as it is to comprehend it in pure thought Tor change is a 
coiflbmation of contradictory determinations in ^the existence of 
one and the same thing. Kow, it is quite impossible for reason 
.without an example, to make it comprehensible that from a 
given state of a thing an opposite state should follow. Kay, we 
may add that it is something to which, without a perception, we 
could attach no mtelligible meaning. Now, the perception 
reqmrdd is the perception of the movement of a point in space. 
It is the existence of such a point in different spaces (as a 
sequence of opposite determinations) which first enables us to 
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intuitively realise a change , for, m order afterwards to make 
inner changes of state thinkable, we must first image time*’(the 
form of inner sense) as a line and the inner change as the 
drawing of the line — thus calling in the aid of external percep- 
tion to make comprehensible the successive existence of our- ^ 
selves in different states. And the reason of this is, that all 
change presupposes something permanent in our perception 
without which it could not be perceived as change, and that in 
inner sense no such permanent perception is to be found 
Finally, the possibility of objects that conform to the category 
of recipi^oaty is equally incomprehensible to pure reason 
Hence, we are unable to understand its objective reality without 
perception and mdeed external perception. For, how are we to 
think it as possible that, if several substances exist, there 
should be something in the existence of each which follows 
necessarily from the existence of the others, so that fiom a 
determination of one, we can argue to necessary presence of 
connected determinations in the others ? And this is what is 
required for reciprocity, however difficult it may be to under- 
stand such a relation between substances which, as such, have 
isolated independence. Hence, Leibniz, when he attributed a ^ 
certain commeTcvim to the substances of the world, had to bring 
in the Deity to mediate between them, seeing that from their 
existence taken by itself such a relation rightly seemed to him 
to be incomprehensible We may, however, easily make such 
community of substances intelligible to ourselves, if we repre- 
sent them as in space, as objects of external perception 
F or space contains already in the a priori idea of it certain 
formal relations of externality, in which lies the possibility ot.^ 
real relations of external action and reaction between sub- 
stances, and so of reciprocity. In like manner, it might easily 
be shown that the possibility of things as quanta, and so the 
objective reality of the category of quantity, can be exhibited 
only in external perception, and can only in the second instance 
be applied to inner sense also.” ^ 
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If we bnng this statement* into relation with what has 

of knowledge 

bee» said before, we see how it is to be understood The 
Principles of Understanding had to be proved indirectly, 
by reference to possible experience. Kant here adds that 

of outward 

^they can be proved, m the first instance at least, only 
relation to possible external experience; %.e, that we have 
first to ask, not simply how objects in general with their 
changes and coexistences are possible experiences, but how 
outward obj'ects with their external changes or motions and 
their coexistence in one space are possible experiences. This 
te necessary, because time itself can be represented only by 
a line in space , and this again is a consequence of the fact 
that time is in constant flux, while space has its parts per- 
manently determmed in relation to each other. Hence, in 
space alone can we seek for that which corresponds to the 
category of substance, and determination by that category 
is the basis of all other determination of objects as in time 
If, therefore, it be necessary that there should be something 
in objects, as Kant argues, to represent time itself as that 
in which all special times succeed each other, that something 
cannot be represented as existing merely in time; it must 
be also in space ; for that which is determined as merely 
in time would be merely changing, or rather it would be • 
mere vicissitude without permanence and so would not even 
be known as changing Hence, an experience of things as 
merely in time would be impossible, or impossible at least 
asp a primary experience 

Tlie effect, then, of Kant’s remark ” is to show a depend- 
ence of determination in time upon determination in space, 
which necessitates a kind of double schematising of the cate- 
gories in order to their application to experience Inner 
experience or experience of our states as successive in us, 
in so^far as it is an experience under the form of time alone, 
is dependent for its possibihty on the possibility of outer 
experience , and therefore, immediately and m the first instance, 
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our question must refer to the possibility of external expen- 
ence only « * 

Howfardoes Does this in any way affect Kant’s argument * The answer 
t^pSpies’ while it does not alter the general argument as 

to the necessity of the principles of understanding to deter- ^ 
mine for us objects of experience, it does involve a correction 
of his first statement of it, and especially of the idea of two 
separate kinds of experience, each of which has a different 
object For, supposing that idea were correct, it would 
immediately foUow that each of these objects must be 
conceived as connected with the other according to the Ana- 
logies of Experience It now appears, however, that the 
consciousness of the internal object is the consciousness of 
the process in us as sensitive beings, by which the conscious- 
ness of the external object is realised. The former is, therefore 
not a new independent consciousness added to the conscious- 
ness of the object, but simply a correction of the latter in so far 
as it leaves out of account the process a parte nostra by which 
it IS reahsed 

the And this brings us to consider Kant's use of the principles 
Idealism thus estabhshed in his ‘^Eefutation of Ideahsm." The object 
of that Eefutation, as he teUs us, is once for all to give the 
• coup de grdce to the theory which treated external experience 
as more doubtful than internal experience, and to prove 
conclusively that “we have experience and not imagination 
of external things.” This proof, Kant thinks, cannot be 
^ given except by showing that “our inner experience, which 
Descartes did not question, is itself possible only under pre- 
supposition of outer experience.” The dogmatic idealism of 
Berkeley was already, as Kant held, disproved by the Aesthetic, 
for Berkeley's disproof of the reality of external objects was 
' really directed against an erroneous view of external experience, 
which asserted it to be an experience of things m themselves. 
So conceived, space with all the objects it conditions couid 
ea^y be shown to be unintelligible and contradictory, and 
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therefore, the good Berkeley might be pardoned for denying 
their existence or treating them as illusions of imagination ; ^ 
for, as Kant argues in another place, the moment we yield 
to the transcendental illusion, and treat time and space as 
^^absolutely real, we find ourselves face to face with the anti- 
nomies of reason which tempt us to treat them as altogether 
illusory. The AedMtxc, abandoning the idea that external 
things are things m themselves, is able to establish their 
reality as objects of experience, and to refute this crude form 
of Idealism. But this does not yet get nd of the problematic 
Idealism of Descartes, which asserts nothing but only argues 
that “it is impossible to prove by immediate experience any 
existense outside of our own.” In the first edition, Kant 
thought it enough to say that all empirical reality is trans- 
cendentally ideal, and that, though in this sense ideal, the 
external is as real, — , it has the same kind of reality — ^as 
the internal, since its phenomena form a connected context oi 
experience under the Analogies of Experience But this still 
left room for a doubt, in so far as it admitted two kinds of 
experience, of which the inner included the outer: for why 
^ should it not be said that outer experience has no existence 
except as part of inner experience ^ Now, Kant attempts to^ 
m eet this difSc ulty by showing that we cannot have inner 
experience except on^the .presupposition of outer experience; ’ 
and that, therefore, it is vain to attempt to reduce the latter to 
a fiction, which is real only as an element of the former. 

The proof which Kant gives has excited much discussion, and 
it is undoubtedly expressed with considerable ambiguity. ThiSobje^*^ 
ambiguity IS partly due to the necessity Kant is in of speaking 
of external objects as real in opposition to mere ideas, a mode of 
speaking which verbally at least brings him into collision with 
his own statement that aU experience is of phenomena and so, 
in that 4gense, of ideas. He has, therefore, been supposed to be 
here asserting for phenomena a kmd of reality which before 
1 B. 71 ; Third general Remark to the Aesthetic* 
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he had allowed only to things in themselves ; even although he 
states explicitly, at the beginning of the Refutation itself, that he 
IS seeking to prove merely that we experience external things 
and do not imagine them Now, as we shall see afterwards, 
theie IS a certain sense in which we may say that, according to^ 
Kant, the reality of external phenomena involves a reference of 
them to things in themselves But, immediately and in the 
first instance, what Kant is attemptmg to show is that inner 
experience is so dependent upon outer experience that the denial 
of the reality of the latter must 'carry with it the (to Descartes 
impossible) demal of the reality of the former. What Kant 
says, in fact, is that there is no determination of any object in 
time, which does not involve primarily the determination of the 
object itself as permanent Now, inner experience has no 
permanent, because it is an experience of a flux of perceptions 
The conscious self, indeed," underlies the flux of perceptions, as 
the unity in relation to which they are determined, or rather, 
as the unity which determines them as elements in an experi- 
ence or objective consciousness ; but with the consciousness of 
the self perceptions can be united only when they are deter- 
mined as such elements And, as this unity cannot furnish the ^ 
manifold through the determination of which in accordance 
with the categories a consciousness of objects is generated, 
so it cannot itself be its own primary object, but that 
primary object must be something in distinction from which, 
and in relation to which, it becomes conscious of itself. It 
follows, therefore, that it is only in so far as we bind to- 
gether a manifold as in space and determine it by the category 
of substance, that we can have knowledge of a permanent 
objective reality, in relation to which we can become conscious 
of the successive process of our inner life. 

There is a certain difficulty about this argument, which 
anses from Kant’s isolating ttie categor7 of sabstanc® (as he 
statementofit uoes not isolate it in the passage previously quoted) The 
, determination of the external object as a permanent substance, 
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however, is for Kant the fundamental basis of all other deter- 
minS-tions of it : it is that in which it is first distinctly taken 
out of the succession of our states and set over against them. 
Hence, according to Dr. Arnoldt, what Kant really seeks to 
^show is that, "‘while the transcendental unity of my original 
apperception progressively forms and rounds off one half of my 
complete consciousness, all my perceptions of material 
things and processes in space, into an empirically real sphere 
of external experience, it also, along with this and by the same 
continuous process, shapes the other half of my complete con- 
sciousness, all my perceptions of psychical objects and 
processes in time, into another empirically real sphere of inter- 
nal experience.”^ This view I take to be in substance correct, 
in so far as it asserts that the consciousness of the external 
world and of our inner life unite to form one experience, 
“ which could not be inward, if it were not at the same time, 
outward ” But such ■words might easily be misunderstood, if 
It were supposed that the two forms of experience exactly 
corresponded to each other That, of course, would not be 
consistent with Kant’s own assertion that the category of sub- 
• stance cannot be apphed to the phenomena of inner sense. 
In the first edition of this book, objection was taken to the 
Befutatton of Ideal%sm^ on the ground that Kant’s proof that 
the permanent substance is the necessary substratum of all 
time-determination, implied that only the changes of that very 
substance which is permanent can be objects of knowledge to 
us^n experience. In the JRefutation, however, Kant seems to 
argue that, while we cannot bring the thinking subject itself 
• under the category of substance, the permanence of an external 
substance is sufficient to enable us to determine the sequence 
of states in ourselves as thinking subjects And this objection 
will undoubtedly hold good, if we suppose that the self with the 
states ^nd procession of its inner life is simply to be treated 
as an object like other objects. The result, however, to 
^ E Arnoldt, Kant n<wh Ku7u> neuer Daxstdlung, p 38 
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which Kant*s argument really points is that in the deter- 
mination ^of external objects in space, (the basis of all 
which determination is the application of the category of 
substance,) there is implied a process of the inner life, 
but that the consciousness of that process, which is involved^ 
in the distinction of inner and outer life, logically pre- 
supposes the process itself, and therefore the determination 
of objects in space as such. The inner life is thus in a sense 
parallel with the outward, but in another sense, it includes 
and goes beyond it, implying a further reflexion which is not 
present in the determination of the outward object as such* 
Hence, it is only what was to be expected if we find 
that the categories, which were sufiicient to deterimne the 
external world of objects regarded simply in itself, fail to be 
adequate when we come to regard our consciousness of that 
world as constituting the contents of our inner life. Unfortun- 
ately, Kant, legaxdmg the movement of reflexion as a movement 
of abstraction, does not see this. Hence this impossibility — ^the 
impossibility of bringing the inner life under the principles by 
which outward objects are determined — seems to him to reduce 
Psychology below the level of science, in the strict sense of the . 
word, whereas it really is an indication that these principles 
are inadequate to any science that does not consider the 
phenomena of matter abstractly, apart from their relation 
to life and mind. But, to this point we shall return after 
we have first discussed another point that requires elucidation 
in the Refutat%on of Ideal%mi, 

^ above that there was a sense m which a reference to 
ref^ to^xter- things in themselves as at the basis of external experience is^ 

objeds as 

involved m that Eefutatwn Thus, Kant says that '' if with 
the intellectual consciousness of my existence expressed in the 
^ I am ' of pure apperception which accompanies all my judg- 
ments and acts of understandmg, I could at once conTbine a 
' * determination of my own existence through intelhdual percep- 
tion, the consciousness of a relation to something without me 
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would not be necessary for such determination.” ^ Now, in this 
it is* implied that the division of the consciousness of the self 
from that of the not-self, and the dependence of the former 
upon the latter, really result from the fact that affections need 
Xi£rst to be given; and that it is only afterwards that the subject, 
taking them up successively and bindmg them together into 
one consciousness of a world in space, can, in opposition to the 
world so determined, become conscious of itself as a unity in 
all this process While, therefore, it is not tiue that Kant 
supposes us to become conscious of ourselves in opposition to 
permanent thmgs in themselves, and what he is speaking of is 
the relation of two empirical objects, or rather of two aspects of 
our expeiience f yet it is true that ultimately the dualism in 
experience is in his mmd connected with the opposition 
between the ego in itself and the thmg in itself ; for the latter 
is 'Uhe ground” to which the materials of experience are 

^ B Preface, XL 

* The great difficulty in Kant seems to be that he does not distinguish these 
two views His argument really points to “ two aspects ” of experience, 
regarded as a determination of objects and regarded as involving a subjective 
process In this point of view, inner experience is simply outer experience under 
, a reflexion that brings both sides into relation to each other But Kant con- 
stantly speaks as if it were a distinction of two objects in one experience, though 
he q^ualifies this by pointing out that the object of inner experience cannot be 
determined in the same way as the objects of outer expeiience The inade- 
quacy, however, as I contend, belongs here not to the object of inner experience, 
but to the categories under which it is proposed to bring it As inner expei icnce 
is outer experience and somethmg more, it requires higher categories to explain 
it. The suggestion of some of the above remarks is due to Ui Sttiudinger s 
Nov^emi, but since writing them I have read a luminous ai tide by Ui Vaihi iiger 
on Kant’s PefiitcUion of IdeaUsm in the Strosshnrger AWiandluinjin tmi Philo- 
Sophie (1884), in which the most of the difficulties in relation to Kant’s language 
are discussed with great acuteness Ur Vaihirger dwells especially on the fact 
*that Kant in the first edition was discussing mamly the relation of all experu'iu’c 
to the transcendental ego, and, therefore, generally spoke of all plienoincna an 
ideas f while m the second edition he dwells more upon the opposition of nlcuH, 
as states of the empirical ego, to external objects, both of which axe in a sense 
“ideas” as they are existences for the self The confiimations of this 
which Waihmger derives from the imperfect treatise on which Kant wan 
engaged in the last years of his life are very remarkable He notices also 
that in that treatise Kant shows a tendency to approximate to Fichte, wliu h 
confirms the view suggested above 
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attributed, just m so far as these matenals are passive affections 
given to the mind m sense and not supplied by its ••own 
spontaneity And the work of that spontaneity is simply to 
construct the matenals given into an experience of external 
objects, in opposition, and m relation, to which it then becomev 
conscious of the process of self-determination involved in that 
construction. 

seuse Can we recognise this view of Kant as a true 
bou o/Se'"*' conception of the relations of inner and outer expenence ? Tor 
?dir«“h?no- ordinary consciousness, the object stands m relation to the 
dSxnabon s'l^ject, but IS quite independent of it, and the idea that it Is 
i“<iopendent readily clothes itself m the metaphor of spatial 
ourideas™“ externality The object is thus conceived to be outsidp. of the 
subject, as one object in space rs outside of another On this « 
the first criticism which was made by Kant from his “ transcen- 
dental” point of view was that the object is out 0/ the conscious 
subject only as bemg an object for it, which it distmguishes 
from itself , but that it cannot possibly be spatially external to 
' it, since objects are spatially external to each other onlyyhf 

consciousness, and there is no meanmg in speaking of their 
bemg spatially outside of consciousness or of consciousness as 
being spatially outside of them. Indeed, such a relation of ' 
externality between consciousness and objects, if it were con- 
ceivable at all, would make it impossible that the latter should 
be objects ybr But this suggests the further thought, that the 
consciousness of the self and of the not-self are correlative, le, ■ 
that it is only in relation to the object determined as the not- 
self that we are conscious of ourselves. "We are conscious 
of ourselves only as we distinguish the object from our- ' 
selves and determine ourselves in distmction from, yet in 
' relation to, it Kow, Kant’s way of recognising this truth we 

have already seen. He conceives of the self as a unity, which • > 
yet cannot be conscious of itself except in relation to a mani- 
fold which it successively takes up into itself and combines m - 
relation to itself, in this manner constituting an object which it ' 
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dxstxDgiiisIies from itself and from the process of its own inner 
life. • In this way, beginning with the dualism of the ego and 
ilB affections, to which a parte mstra the form of space is con- 
ceived to attach itself, he is led to suppose that, on the one hand, 

^he ^0 acting through its categories successively combines the 
matter so given in relation to itself and so becomes conscious 
of an objective world in space, while again, in opposition to the 
world in space so determined, it by a further process becomes 
conscious of itself and its process in time 

The error which underlies this view is one to which reference The error of 

this view IS 

h%s frequently been made, and one the explanation of which iJonfSioS 
carries us very deep into the mechanism of Kant’s thoughts. 

It majA be shortly restated thus . — ^Kant conceives that inner abstraction 
experience is something more abstract than outer experience, 
just as the pure consciousness of the self is something more 
abstract still, which is reached by going back to the ultimate 
unity involved in all experience The ego, acting upon inner 
sense and taking up the given manifold, is conceived as con- 
structing outer experience, which again gives rise to a conscious- 
ness of inner experience when we abstract from the result and 
attend only to the process whereby outer experience is formed , 
and this, finally, gives rise to a consciousness of the pure self, 
when we abstract even from this process and attend only to the 
unity which makes it possible In truth, however, as was shown 
in a former chapter, we cannot go back on the process whereby 
intelligent experience was formed, in the way of tracing how 
tbdught, successively taking up the data of sense, determines 
them by the categories, and how in this way a merely sensitive 
^consciousness is turned into an intelligible experience. If we 
attempt to do so, we inevitably become the victims of the 
dilemma that the data of sense so taken up must be conceived 
as, prior to the application of the category, either having or not 
having the qualification which the category brings to it ; and 
to admit this dilemma is to make the process of experience 
either useless or impossible. We can escape such an alternative 
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only if we remember that the development of consciousness and 
self-consciousness is one in which there is no possibilit;y of 
setting one element or process as distinctly prior or posterior 
in time to another. For, it is only as separated from the self 
that the object can be related to the self, and only as relatedr 
to the self that the object can be separated from it. What, om 
the one side, is a reference of a state of the self to an object, 
may be described on the other side, as a separation of the self 
from the object. Perception and conception thus come into . 
being as at once separated from, and referred to, each other ; 
or if we say that the former exists prior to the latter, it cann<?^ 
as so existing, be conceived as having the characteristics which 
it has when so distmguished and referred Development * 
involves not only an addition to, but a transformation of, that’ , 
from which the development begins. We may say, if we like, ^ 
that, if we had a senes of sensations by themselves, these must . 
be taken up and combined in relation to the umty of the self^ ; 
ere they could give rise to the consciousness of an object ; and ' 
we may say further that, only as this is done, can we rise to a ^ 

'i 

consciousness of the self as distinguished from the object. We ^ 
must, however, remember that the latter process is not a new ; 
process which begins when the other is done ; but that it is only , 
for the self-conscious ego that the object is fully determined 
as an object, and that the construction of what is called outer 
experience is the construction of mner experience as well Or, ' 
to put it otherwise, it is the full development of inner experi- ^ 
ence and the correction of the partial abstraction by wlfilh^ ^?J 
outer experience is, in its earlier imperfect forms, separated 
from it, that first show us what outer experience really is. w i 
Kant thmks of the object of inner experience as the succes- ! 
sion of our own ideas as states of our individual subjectivity. 
Properly speaking, however, ideas cannot be treated as states 
of an individual subjectivity, but only sensations ; for^ ideas 
mply a reference to the " I think ” on the one side, and to th^' 
)bjeet on the other An idea always stands for soniething, is 
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^ symbol of something else than ^ ^be 

idea: But for that reason, it must be contemplated as other 
than a state of the subject for which ib becoming an 

idea, therefore, a state of the subject has to be such a 

n si^te; and, on the other side, the subject in turning a sensa* 
tion, which may in a sense be called ^ state of the feeling 
subject,^ into an idea, has ceased to be a merely feeling subject, 
Q 3 xd become a conscious self. Hence, though we may say that 
our sensations are the means whereby know the world, we 
must recognise that, in so far as they remain sensations, there 
js^no world for the ego to know and no ego to know it. It is 
a paralogism, therefore, when Kant ranks sensations as a kind 
of ideas, and treats sensations and idea^ indiscriminately as 
states of the self. For the self is a subject of ideas, and so in 
proper sense a self, only as it separates between itself and 
what are called its states and turns them into ideas through 

which it IS conscious of objects ^ 

cannot go back on any constructive process, in which an in- 
telligible experience is manufactured by the understanding out 
of a series of sensational states. Ibis, indeed, is involved 
directly in Kant’s admission that the ego ^ conscious of itself 
* only as it is conscious of the identity of its act in determining 
objects It follows that the mere sedations in us as 

jgensitive subjects can in no way become objective fmr us as 
such a senes. In that sense mTter if we can call it 

lias already disappeared in the developmei^ of a thinking 
sel£^ inner experience is just our outer experience on its 

inner side, or it is an expenence iu ^bicb Cat inner side is 
specially reflected on. And, on the other pand, we must 
Remember that, though such distinct reflexion may be want- 
ing, there is no outer experience which is not also an inner 
experience ; or, in other words, that the determination of things 

ije,, it woaM be such a state if we could suppo®® there is such a thmg 
as a luerely feeling subject (which is not unphoitly a t i )> at 

such a^ing L a mere sensation (wJucli is not implicitly a percep. 


tion)* 
VOL. I 


2 s 
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as objects in time and space"' through the categories cannot 
be separated from a consciousness, though it may b^ an 
undeveloped consciousness, of their relation to the subject, 
which in distinction from them is conscious of itself. We 
can no more have an outer experience without an innei^ m 
experience, than we can have a consciousness of the mere 
particular as such without the universal, though in both 
cases it is possible that we may have the former without 
reflecting upon the latter. 

reflecting upon the inner life, as such, we are 
tion of it necessarily led to retract the abstraction under which the outer 

hfe IS generally regarded, % e., to take into account the fact that 
outward objects exist only for a subject. But, in doing so, we 
are apt with Berkeley to fall into the opposite abstraction of a 
merely inner hfe which has no reference to an outer life. For, 
how did Berkeley reach his so-called Ideahsm ? The effort of 
Locke to remove from external objects all that is merely sub- 
jective, had led to a view of those objects in which they are 
divested of all secondary qualities, and in which the objective 
world is reduced to a universe of mere matter and motion, a 
Newtonian system of mechanically related substances Berke- 
ley’s enticism of this view is simply to point out that for a * 
sensitive subject such a world can exist only through its own 
affections, and therefore cannot be known to exist apart from 
them ^ The Kantian answer is that, while for such a subject 
there would be no external world as such, neither would there 
be any consciousness of sensations as states of the self The life 

. . of a purely sensitive bemg is not for it an iTmer life, ^.e., not a 

consciousness of a senes of states of its own being, any more 
than it IS a consciousness of an outer world of objects. On 
the other hand, the self-conscious being which has an inner life, 
cannot separate it from the outer hfe which it presupposes Its 
inner life is not the consciousness of a series of sensations as 
such, but of perceptions or ideas which refers to external 
, objects We are indeed entitled, with Berkeley, to correct the 
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abstiractiDii of the oidinary coiSsciousness, by which external 
objects are taken as things in themselves which have no essen- 
tial relation to the sensitive subject. And we are entitled 
wifli him to reject the distinction of the primary from the 
s^ndary qualities of things as objective from subjective , for 
feSings of touch are no more independent of sense than any 
other sensations. But then we are entitled equally to point 
out that, if we reduce the inner life to mere sensations, it ceases 
to be a consciousness of an inner any more than of an outer 
world , and, therefore, such a reduction cannot be said to prove 
thitt there is no outer world, but only an inner world. We 
cannot say that the inner series of sensations constitutes 
the fact, and that whoever goes beyond it to assert an outer 
world is going beyond that of which we have immediate con- 
sciousness ; for we have not in this sense a consciousness of 
our inner life except as mediated by a consciousness of the 
outer world. And, if the process whereby a thinking con- 
sciousness goes beyond sensations in referring their content to 
external objects is bo be treated as illegitimate, equally must 
we treat as illegitimate the process by which this sensitive 
content so transformed is referred to a self. To reduce ex- 
perience to a purely inner experience, would, therefore, be 
suicidal, if it meant the reduction of the external object to a 
mere inward state of the subject : for, with this reduction, the 
subject itself would disappear, or, what is the same thing, 
would cease to be object to itself. Hence, the transcendental 
reflexion which calls attention to the relativity of the extemsfl 
object to the subject, must not be interpreted as if it reduced 
that object to the feelings of a sensitive subject , for these do not 
constitute an inner any more than they constitute an outer ex- 
perience, and they can be transformed into an inner experience 
only by a process which presupposes the determmation of out- 
ward objects as such. What it really refutes is the Materialism 
*which not only maintains the reality of the external object, but 
refuses to take into account the subject /cr wMch it is reaL 
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And what it tends to prove is'^ot Sensationalism, but what we 
may call Spiritualism, or Idealism, in the proper sense — ^the doc- 
trine that the reality of the material object lies ultimately in its 
necessity as an element in the evolution of spirit.^ If, on the 
other hand, we say that the external object is relative to the 
feelmgs of the sensitive subject, it must be in the sense that the 
unity of the sensitive life, into which all the manifold stivn/uh 
from the external world are taken up and, so to speak, ab- 
sorbed, contains in it the germ and anticipation of the unity 
of spmtual life, %.e, of a life which implies the division and 
reunion bf object and subject in consciousness and self-c(jp- 
sciousness. In determining an animal as such, we recognise 
two sides of its being ; we recognise it as an object in space, 
and yet as having m it a centre of sensation, in reference to 
which the spatial externality of the parts of its body is con- 
tmuously in process of being cancelled. In its inner life, the 
externality of space is reduced to the unity of a process in 
time, and the difference^ of its outward existence disappears in 
the unity of a sensitive subjectivity which passes through a 
series of states In this sense it might be said to live merely 
an inner life, which, however, is inward only for us who con- 
trast the two aspects of its life. And in our own life, in which • 
the contrast of inner and outer is actually made, the inner life 
has ceased to be inwak, in the sense of a series of sensitive 
states unrelated to objects, in the very process by which in 
another sense it has lecome inward, as the hfe of a conscious 
iubject. Hence, we can refute the so-called Idealism, which 
denies the reality of the external world and reduces it to the 
sensations of the individual subject, by the very process by 
which we estabhsh the true Healism, viz, the doctrine that an* 
external object is not seen in its whole truth until its relation 


essmtiaUy this, that he confuses 
the true Ide^ism, t e , the refutation of Materialism by the proof that m.t+o 
M an object is relative to the conscious self, with the so-called Ts..!.?.- 
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^ J ^ the self is considered, and until indeed it is regarded as an 
|! i^ement in the process of spiritual life. 

1^ The result then is to show the defect of three imperfect 
f"^i0beones as to the nature of inner experience, all of which 

left traces in the language of Eant We cannot to feei^aad 
Breat inner experience as the consciousness of another object 
P%hich forms part of the same context of expenence with 
* external objects ; nor, again, can we treat it as a separate 
riind of experience, which is capable of being brought under 
i'^lhe same categories, though perhaps with a less definite 
owing to the nature of the form of time; nor, 

^ finally, can we regard it as a consciousness of the process ^ 
wherSby sensations are developed into an intelligible conscious- 
ly^ Kant, though he often speaks as if the first or the 
liseoond of these alternatives were true, yet in his Befidaiim, of 
%Jdeal%mrb seems to fall back upon the third. What he un- 
fdoubtedly shows is, that inner experience cannot be brought 
' into line with outer experience, or determined in the same way. 

^But the reason lies, not, as Kant seems to imply, in the more 
! abstract nature of inner experience (as given merely under the 
?fonn of time) but in the fact that, with the recall of the 
abstraction which we use in determining the objects of outer 
experience as such, — in other words, with the introduction 
I of the idea that such objects can exist only in relation to 
fa perceiving subject, — we make a necessary jnerdficuri^ oXXo 
a change to another sphere of thought, in which it 
impossible to use the categories of external relation excejik 
in subordination to categories of a higher order. Even the 
^action of the environment on a living bemg cannot be truly 
<x>noeived according to such categories as those of causality 
and reciprocity, taken in their ordinary sense. Still less <mn 
we fereat in that way the relation of the objects known 
to toe^self that knows them. In so far as the objects with 
whidi we start are essentially objects related to feeling 
gmd knowledge, we cannot separate the determinations 
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This may be brought into relation with what has been 
already said of the principles of modality, and especially of Ihe 
opposition of real possibility to reality. That opposition, as I 
pointed out, could not be taken in the sense that perception is 
something which must be added to thought in order to detei^ 
mine as real that which is already known as really possible* 
On the contrary, the reference of a perception to aif object, 
which alone brings it under the category of reality, involv& its 
connexion with other objects according to the analogies of 
experience. The defect of this determination, however, is that 
it can never be complete, and hence all the reality we can* 
reach may be said to be only hypothetically necessary, 
determined as real only in relation to something els^f^fiSSTisr 
not yet so determined. 

Now, the meaning of this is that, in terms of a consciousness 
which is guided only by the reflective categories, there is no 
final determination of anything. Everything so determined 
appears as a link in a chain or network of conditioned con- 
ditions extending ad infimtum in time and space, as an endless 
series which nowhere finds a point of attachment to which it is 
made fast But, then, the ego for which this chain exists and 
for which each perception is referred to another as a link in the 
chain, cannot itself be taken as such a link, nor can it be con- 
ceived as external to all the links as they are to each other. If 
this IS so, the hypothetical necessity which we predicate of the 
links of the chain in relation to each other, cannot be the last 
word to be said even about these links. The relation to the 
self, which IS implied in the consciousness of the world under 
such conditions, must be taken in to complete the conception 
of the world. This, however, implies that the chain exists 
only in relation to the self, which returns into itself — i,e, is 
conscious of itself — only as it combines all phenomena pre- 
sented to it in one world ; or, in other words, that the lihain 
itsdf is to be taken as a factor in the process whereby self- 
consciousness is realised. If we look at the chain by itself, we 
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\nA that we are driven contiimaHy to seek a further Hukj^ while 
i yei no last link can be found. But when we look at it in 
reference to the subj^t, we see that this endless progrm is 
\ itself the result of the imperfection or abstractn^ of the 
-.^^rinciple, the application of which leads to it. Tlie endless 
^ progress really is a factor in a life which is founded in itself 
and new removes from itself. In this point of view Kant's 
error is, that he stops short with the conception of self-con- 
sciousness as setting up an ideal for experience which it cannot 
realise, and does not go on to see that just in so far as self- 
-eonsciousn^ is attained the ideal is realised , for that which, 
taken by itself, is a mere external combination of coexistent and 
phenomena which no-where and no- when limits itself, 
has become a unity of correlative elements in a whole which is 
limited by itself. JTo doubt there are new difficultly involved 
m the fact that this self-consciousness, as it appears in us, is 
only in process of development ; but thye difficultly do not 
affect the truth of the relativity of the chain of phenomena as 
such to the self which brings their diversity together in the con- 
sciousness of its own unity. 

From the point of view we have now reached, we can review 
the movement of Kant's thought in relation to experieny, or 
rather we can see what that movement mvolvy in a way principles by 

tJbe 

impoyible to Kant himseE The simplest attitude of thought of cxr>enencc 
toward objects— that in which there is lyst of refiexion up<m 
the conditions under which they are known to us — is that in 
which they are determined as objects in space passing throu^ 
changy in time, and in which they are supposed to be given in 
perception as such objects, so that for us is left only the task of 
analysis. On this view the mental proyy seems to be confined 
to a formal activity of thought, by which the quantity *aiid 
quality of objects is exactly ascertained. But, as yet, we db 
reflei^t on them except as objects given ych in a single per- 
ception, A second reflexion, hWever, tychy us that without 
the determination of objects as permanent, ""and of their chai^y 
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as determined by law, there would be no objects for us ; or, in 
other words, there would be no things or events identified* as 
the same on their recurrence in perception, and the world would 
not be for us one world in one space and time 

When, however, such principles are seen to be necessary for 
knowledge, the question cannot but arise, whether we are 
entitled to apply them to perception : a question whi9& can be 
satisfactorily answered only when it is shown that our per- 
ception really involves these principles, and that they spring 
from the same activity of the self by which objects were 
quantitatively and qualitatively determined, an activity whicl* 
IS not merely formal m the one case any more than in the 
other But this again brings to ’hght a new charaj^e^igtic ^ 
thmgs which gives still further qualification to them, viz., their 
essential relation to the self. And, if in taking the first step 
we were led to recognise that all objects in space and time 
must be necessarily related to each other according to the 
Analogies of Experience, we are now forced to go further and 
to recognise that time and space, the world of objects so related, 
cannot be adequately understood unless we regard it as essenti- 
ally related to a conscious self, and as a necessary element in 
Its self-consciousness : or, in other words, unless we regard the 
world m space and time as essentially the manifestation of a 
spmtual prmciple. 

It IS the change which comes over the empirical conscious- 
ness m thispomt of view with which we have to deal in Kant’s 
Biahctie , 



